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Opening  a Studio  in  the  City 

J.  CLYDE  WILSON 


^HEN  a man  ha.s  failed  in  everything 
^ else  he  opens  a store.  There  is  a 
a popular  notion  that  any  one  can  run 
3]  a store.  “AVhy,  all  that  is  nec- 
^1  e.ssary,”  rims  the  fallacy,  "is  to  get 
in  a stock  of  goods  and  wait."  It  is  ninch  the 
same  with  photography.  Every  iihotographer 
you  ever  met,  engaged  in  the  work  as  a profession, 
expected  at  some  time  or  other  to  open  a studio. 
For  all  that  is  necessary  to  run  a studio,  you 
know,  is  an  acquaintance  with  photographic 
technique.  If  you  can  make  a negative,  and  a 
jirint  from  it,  why,  ha!  you  can  run  a studio. 
And  so  each  year  there  are  ‘20,000  recorded 
business-failures,  and  jierhaps  as  many  more 
unrecorded,  among  which  there  are,  of  course, 
dozens  of  studios. 

^Mly  is  this)'  Who  can  answer?  I'here  is,  of 
course,  a variety  of  reasons,  but  the  chief  one,  per- 
haps,  is  unfamiliarity  with  retailing-conditions  — 
a failure  to  understand  the  peculiar  whims  of  the 
buying-pul)lic.  As  part  of  that  ])ublic  we  do 
not  bu>'  everything  we  see,  nor  do  we  evcTi  see 
everything  that  we  might  Imy.  The  location  of 
a studio  is  higldy  iiu])ortant,  as  is  tlie  location  of 
e\ery  retail  establishment  which  serves  the 
public  directly.  If  we  are  going  to  make  ])co])le 
want  pictures  we  must  kee]>  jiictures  constantly 
before  them  — bring  our  wares  to  their  attention, 
so  that  we  may  awaken  sooner  or  later  a desire 
for  them.  So  at  the  very  outset  the  iihotog- 
rapher  ought  to  tie  careful  where  he  oiieiis  his 
studio.  Cheaj)  rents  near  busy  streets  but  away 
from  them  have  a sinister  influence  over  us.  It 
is  easy  to  reason  out  that  $(>0  saved  here  will  go  a 
long  way  on  our  other  expenses  and  bring  our 
profit  nearer.  .Sometimes  it  will,  but  the  cur- 
tailed advertising-opjiortunity,  the  slowness  with 
which  business  builds  without  its  hel])  and  the 
dLscouragement  which  is  likely  to  overtake  one 
may  lead  to  sj)eed\'  failure.  One  ought  to  look 
into  this  matter  carefully  before  making  a 
decision. 


Sometimes  rents  in  busy  sections  are  too  higli. 
At  least,  they  are  too  high  for  photographic  pur- 
poses, for  the  advantages  may  not  merit  the 
price  asked.  Some  businesses  which  rejieat 
sales  oftener  than  do  jihotographs  can  stand 
these  high  rents  and  jirosper  where  a studio  could 
not.  Again,  an  old  and  well-known  studio  might 
be  able  to  engage  elaborately  laid  out  ((uarters 
in  such  a location  and  not  mind  the  burden,  while 
an  equally  good  but  unknown  |)lace  would  go 
down  under  the  burden  before  the  ])ublic  had 
really  discovered  it.  This  nnstake  is  often  made 
by  the  inexperienced,  who  assume  that  if  a certain 
location  is  jirofitable  to  one  jilace  it  will  be  to 
another,  the  work  being  of  like  ((uality.  Some  of 
the  business  of  older  studios  must  surely  divert 
to  it.  Hut  that  does  not  follow  by  any  means, 
for  as  human  beings  we  do  not  act  strictly  with- 
out bias.  'File  old  studio  has  won  us  by  some 
effort,  by  its  individuality  perhaps,  by  its  reputa- 
tion in  the  community  or  by  some  jirevions 
succes.sful  ])erformance.  Even  if  the  new  studio 
is  seen,  and  judgment  acknowleilges  its  work 
the  eipial  of  the  older  place,  still,  the  older  jios- 
sesses  the  advantages  named  in  heliiing  it  retain 
the  business,  and  the  new  studio  whose  work  is 
admired  is  not  favoreil  with  our  iiatronage. 
It  is  well  to  think  of  these  things  when  locatiiig 
near  a competitor. 

ilh  little  ca])ital  on  hand,  and  none  to  waste, 
the  high  rents  down  towTi  will  ])crha])s  .scare  us. 
and  it  may  be  just  as  well  if  they  do.  One  of 
the  commonest  causes  of  failure  is  insuflicieut 
capital,  and  the  amount  that  makes  sufficient 
cajiital  is  always  relative.  It  depends  not  only 
uiion  the  total  expnise  but  even  more  ujioii  the 
gross  iucomc.  Hut  in  any  new  business  this  is 
likely  to  be  beneath  the  cx|)cctat ions,  so  it  is 
just  as  well  to  start  modestly  to  enable  otic  to 
meet  the  ver\’  worst  couditious  and  not  be  wipc«l 
out  ill  a single  tilow.  'Fo  such  the  small  outl\ dug 
edty-studio  will  ])rove  alluring.  Not  much  of  an 
investment  will  be  re(|uired,  altliough  it  is  likely 


to  be  all  or  more  than  one  expected  to  spend,  for 
business  never  comes  at  the  outset  in  an  avalanche. 
To  have  the  place  and  be  ready  for  business  does 
not  bring  the  pnl)lic  scrambling  to  one's  doors. 
Far  from  it.  We  get  your  modest  circular  or 
announcement,  glance  over  it  and  toss  it  into  the 
waste-basket.  Perhaps  the  housewife  is  sweep- 
ing when  it  comes,  te-ars  it  open  during  a lirief 
rest  and  glances  at  it.  "What  is  it?"  asks  her 
helper.  "Oh,  just  some  olil  ad,"  she  announces, 
"a  photograi)hic  studio  over  on  .Jefferson  Street." 

"Is  that  all?'  re])lies  tlie  disap])ointed  assistant, 
hoping  for  a pleasant  invitation  out;  and  your 
carefully  studied  announcement,  which  you  had 
worked  over  so  hoj)efully  and  lovingly,  perhaps, 
goes  into  the  dust-j)an  and  to  a cpiick  oblivion. 
AV  e invariably  overestimate  the  imi^ression  our 
establishment  and  our  advertising  make  upon 
tile  pulilic.  Pecause  we  are  so  near  to  our 
venture,  thinking  of  it  constantly,  in  our  waking 
hours  and  in  our  dreams,  we  become  sort  of 
hypnotized  by  it,  and  it  assumes  an  importance 
which,  viewed  disinterestedly,  we  would  see  it 
did  not  merit. 


Persistence,  however,  will  have  its  effect;  and 
let  it  be  saiil  here  that  the  best  kind  of  advertising 
is  word  of  mouth.  “We  are  advertised  by  our 
loving  friends"  is  the  slogan  of  a well-known 
manufacturer,  but  he  has  no  monopoly  upon  that 
kind  of  advertising,  for  most  small  businesses 
are  so  advertised.  This  being  so,  it  devolves 
upon  the  studio  to  begin  the  process  of  making 
friends  at  the  earliest  possilile  moment.  To 
make  friends  is  to  make  customers;  but  merely 
serving  patrons'  demands,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  making  friends.  Friendship  begins  in  cour- 
tesy, and,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  it  demands  some- 
thing of  a talent;  for,  carried  to  the  ultimate 
measure  in  which  I am  considering  it  here,  it  is 
one  expression  of  personality.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  most  successful  small  Inisinesses  are 
built  about  a personality.  To  be  a good  photog- 
rapher is  only  one  requirement  of  success; 
equally  important  is  a talent  for  impressing 
one's  self  favorably  upon  a community.  To  be 
somebody  in  a community  is  sure  to  attract 
business,  because  personality  is  magnetic,  in  a 
sense.  The  man  with  personality  holds  his  head 
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Photography  and  the  Nude 


is  a ripe,  if  somewliat  thorny, 
ie,  wliich  from  (piite  the  early 
s of  eainera  [)ietiire-\\ork  lias 
(led  recurrent  outhiirsts  of  en- 
on  the  one  hand  and 
severe  censure  on  the  other.  A short  time  ago 
the  subject  was  revived  by  some  correspondence 
in  the  columns  of  this  journal.  I’o.ssibly  this  fact 
may  be  a contributing  factor  to  the  recent  revi- 
val of  attention  to  this  class  of  work,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  noticeable  increase  in  number  of 
the  examjiles  figuring  on  the  walls  of  the  present 
Salon.  It  is  also  safe  to  say  that  these  are  only 
a small  jiroportion  of  those  submitted  to  the 
committee  for  selection. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  nude  factor  in  the  jires- 
ent  show  reflects  no  little  credit  on  the  selecting 
committee  in  a twofold  manner;  viz.,  catholieity 
of  subject  and  restrained  taste  in  treatment.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  hojied  that  this  wave  of  sub- 
ject will  not  in  this  case  jiroduce  a corresponding 
wave  of  imitation  among  camera-folk  generally, 
such  as  on  frecpient  former  occasions  produced 
the  vogue  of  the  mud  flat,  liirch  and  bracken, 
figure  at  the  window  or  open  door,  etc. 

In  these  previous  occasions  a shower  of  mud- 
flat  prints  did  no  one  any  harm,  if  it  did  good  to 
no  one  — except  jierhajis  the  plate-  and  ]>aper- 
makers;  but  indiscriminate  camera-work  with 
nude  figures  might,  and  very  jn-obably  would, 
earn  for  ])hotographers  at  large  an  undesirable 
reputation.  The  fact  is,  the  successful  j)ictorial 
treatment  of  the  nude  figure  by  drawing,  j)aint- 
ing  or  photograpliy  calls  for  several  qualities 
which,  in  most  workers  with  the  camera,  are  not 
infrequently  absent,  and  their  absence  assuredly 
spells  failure. 

In  the  first  j)lace,  we  must  have  a very  high 
order  of  technical  al)ility,  not  merely  as  regards 
the  making  of  what  is  commonly  callecl  "a  tech- 
nically perfect  negative,’’  so  far  as  exi)osure  and 
development  are  concerned,  but,  as  regards  the 
further  matter  of  lighting,  tone  rendering,  fcjrm 
in  composition,  i.e.,  craft  generally,  and,  what  is 
far  more  important,  a f)erfectly  healthy  taste. 

First  of  all,  one  must  get  entirely  rid  of  the 
vulgar  error  of  thinking  that  the  nude  is  neces- 
sarily always  beautifid.  It  can  be  beautiful  only 
through  treatment.  This  does  not  mean  that  an 
artist  can  make  the  ugly  beautiful,  but  that  a 
beautiful  result  ean  come  only  with  beauty  of 
treatment.  In  the  Greek  scidi>ture  of  the  best 
period  the  figures  treated  are  l)eautiful  in  j)ro- 
portion  and  form,  and  dealt  with  by  unerring 
taste  and  skill.  As  Kuskiu  points  out,  it  is  bet- 


ter to  be  right-minded  than  well-informed.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  Greek  artists  made 
any  study  of  anatomy,  as  we  understand  the 
term;  but  in  the  gymnasia  they  had  before  tliem 
an  unlimited  supply  of  subject  fcjr  continuous 
observation.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
the  Greeks  used  the  same  word  for  the  beautiful 
and  the  good;  i.e.,  noble.  Whence  we  have  the 
root  of  the  idea  that  art  which  appeals  to  the 
lower  part  of  nature  is  l>ad  art.  This  gives  us 
one  of  our  foundation-stones  in  the  treatment  of 
the  nude.  AVork  which  in  any  degree  suggests 
sensuality  carries  thereby  its  own  condemnation. 

AA  e comnnmly  apply  the  terms  good  or  bad 
taste  to  matters  of  general  conduct.  In  some, 
good  taste  is  intuition;  in  others,  it  is  chiefly  a 
matter  of  instruction  or  rules,  etc.  Good  taste  is 
essential  in  good  art-work.  He  to  whom  it  is 
innate  is  not  likely  to  offend  in  dealing  with  the 
nude,  be  he  jjrince  or  ploughman 

One  not  uncommon  mistake  is  the  failure  to 
discriminate  between  the  iiude  and  the  naked. 
The  latter  word  and  idea  is  associated  with 
clothing.  Hence  the  partly  draped  figure  is  far 
more  likely  to  suggest  the  naked  rather  than  the 
nude.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  complete  nude 
may  easily  a])pear  far  more  modest  than  the 
partly  draped  figure.  AA’e  forget  who  it  was  who 
said  that  A’enus  with  a stocking  on  could  not 
possibly  look  modest,  or  words  to  that  effect.  The 
iflea  is  quite  sound.  Any  suggestion  of  clothing 
on  the  jjartly  nude  — or  near  the  complete  nude 
— figure  is  extremely  apt  to  suggest  the  naked. 
Another  danger  to  be  avoided  is  that  of  arrang- 
ing the  figure  to  be  looking  direef ly  at  the  spec- 
tator, i.e.,  camera.  Again,  the  nude  should  not 
suggest  individuality.  For  this  reason  any  sharp 
delineation  of  the  face  is  t<j  be  avoided.  Thus  we 
very  often  notice  the  best  residts  arrange  for  the 
face  to  be  in  shade  or  shadow. 

It  is  interesting  als(^  to  observe  that  the  skilful 
and  observant  worker  by  the  aid  of  the  nude 
figure  can  often  suggest  movement  in  a very 
striking  manner.  But  whether  violent  move- 
ment or  strong  emoti(m  be  fpiite  suitable  for 
nude  treatment  is  a question  many  times  pre- 
viously and  hotly  discussed  in  connection  with 
classic  sculpture  — a form  of  art,  by  the  way, 
that  can  otter  many  valuable  lessons  to  the  pho- 
tograj)her  of  the  nude.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
crities  who  hold  that  sculpture  is  the  one  and 
only  art  which  can  deal  sati.sfactorily  with  the 
nude  figure.  One  reason  is  that  seulpture  is  nec- 
essarily largely  conventional  and  decorative  in 
general  (piality. — The  Amateur  l*hotoyraphcr. 
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The  Adaptability  of  the  Eye  to  the  Illumination 


ill  THIN  tlie  past  few  years,  very 
C()iisi<leral)le  lieadway  lias  been 
made  in  the  seience  of  ilhiniiiiation, 
and  much  interesting  information 
has  recently  been  olitained  at  the 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  to  vari- 
ous degrees  of  brightness  and  contrast  in  the  field 
of  vision.  For  its  measurement  and  classification, 
novel  pieces  of  apjiaratus  have  lieen  designed  and 
made. 

Illumination  and  photograjihy  are  related  in 
that  they  both  dejicnd  on  the  laws  of  retinal  re- 
action — the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to  light. 
And  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
action  of  light  on  the  eye  must  be  of  vital  interest 
to  the  photographer. 

Good  lighting  is  that  which  jirodnces  good  see- 
ing, and  the  standard  of  good  seeing  is  the  ability 
to  see  detail  with  comfort  and  efficiency.  Good 
photography  is  the  ]iro])er  illumination  and  ex- 
posure of  a suliject  so  that  it  may  be  reproduced 
with  detail  in  highlight  and  shadow,  with  bright 
or  dark  surroundings  comiiaratively  subordi- 
nated, and  a gradation  from  highlights  to  shad- 
ows, so  that  a round  object  will  be  given  the  a]>- 
pearance  of  roundness  on  a flat  surface. 

Good  seeing  is  the  degree  of  shariiness  by  which 
we  observe  contrasts  and  definition  in  detail, 
with  an  amount  of  light  that  j)roduces  neither 
strain  not  fatigue.  It  is  governed  by  the  amount 
of  light  that  reaches  the  eye.  This,  in  turn,  has 
to  do  with  intensity,  distribution  and  color,  de- 
pending u])on  the  brightness  and  contrast  in  the 
object,  which  is  determined  by  its  illumination 
ami  refleeting-power,  ami  also  depending  njjon 
the  intensity  or  brightness  and  ])osition  of  the 
light-sources.  The  indirect  lighting-system,  now 
so  much  in  vogue,  may  be  instanced  as  an  ai<l  to 
good  seeing. 

The  eye  is  just  like  a camera  in  that  it  has  a 
lens,  it  has  a sensitive  surface  and  it  has  a box 
between  the  sensitive  surface  and  the  eye,  which 
encloses  the  sensitive  material.  d'he  camera, 
however,  differs  fr{jm  the  eye  iti  that  a camera 
exposes  its  film  for  a limited  time.  If  the  subject 
is  dark,  the  exposure  is  long:  and  if  it  is  light,  the 
exj)osnre  is  short.  The  eye  has  to  be  exposed  all 
the  while  to  the  brightness  of  the  scene  that  is 
being  recorded.  The  sensitive  material,  in  both 
the  camera  and  the  eye.  is  necessarily  destroyed 
by  exposure;  otherwise  we  should  never  know 
what  was  ha])pening  at  all,  as  no  image  would 
be  i)rotluced.  In  the  camera,  it  is  destroyed  or 
altered  once  for  all.  ami  the  exi)o.sure  has  to  be 


calculated  so  that  the  necessary  amount  of  alter- 
ation is  jjroduced.  In  the  eye  the  sensitive  ma- 
terial is  created  by  the  body  as  it  is  destroyed, 
and  the  amount  of  the  sensitive  material  or  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  eye  is  adjusted  according  to 
the  brightness  of  the  light  outside.  It  is  as  if  in 
the  camera,  instead  of  giving  a variable  ex])osure, 
a fixed  exi)osure  were  given,  and  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  material  were  altered  according  to  the 
light. 

The  eye  adjusts  itself  in  the  range  of  1,000,000 
to  1,  and  may  be  divided  roughly  into  four  levels 
of  brightness,  see  ]>age  10,  (1)  the  brightest  — 
l)right  sunlight  on  a white  surface;  {'■1)  the  indoor 
average  of  illumination  during  the  day,  which  is 
only  Too  of  the  brightness  of  bright  sunlight  out- 
siile;  (.‘5)  the  average  artificial  illumination  in- 
doors at  night,  which  1 fl  ii  of  that  indoors  in  the 
■system;  (I)  the  level  illumiiiation  at  night  out- 
side, which  is  Too  of  that  indoors  at  night. 

We  thus  see  that  out  of  doors  at  night  it  is 
roughly  one  million  limes  less  bright  than  out 
of  doors  in  bright  smdight.  If  we  could  imagine 
a pair  of  scales  that  would  weigh  anything  from 
a ti)n  of  hay  to  a marble  with  cfiually  high  pre- 
cision, and  would  swing  pereei)tibly  to  the  weight 
of  a fly's  leg,  we  would  get  an  idea  of  the  range 
over  which  the  eye  o|)orates. 

The  brightness  of  objects,  seen  by  the  eye,  de- 
pends upon  its  sensibility.  We  s])eak,  therefore, 
of  lighting  in  terms  of  com[)arative  brightness  or 
conditions  of  light.  I’lie  actual  brightness  of  an 
ol)ject  is  relative  to  the  brightness  it  i)roduces. 
An  illuminated  headlight  makes  a feeble  llicker 
at  midday  comi)ared  to  its  brilliancy  at  mid- 
night. 

In  order  that  the  ('ye  may  adjust  its  sc'usibil- 
ity,  there  elaijses  a certain  amount  of  time  after 
the  change  in  the  brightm'ss  level  of  the  objects 
around,  so  that,  the  eye  has  to  take  a certain 
amount  of  tinu'  to  a, (laid  itself.  'I'he  iris  dia- 
idiragni  shuts  ami  opens  almost  iustautaiu'ously 
to  make  a protection  whih'  the  retina  is  adjusting 
its  s('iisitiveness.  In  adapting  itself  to  a small 
change  it  acts  (luickly;  but  when  going  from 
bright  sunlight  to  darkness,  it  re(|uires  about 
half  an  hour  to  adaiit  itself  almost  com])lctel\'. 
d'otid  S('usilnlity,  howev('r,  is  not  reached  uidil 
the  end  of  an  hour  or  so  more.  Where  the  con- 
trast is  less  severe,  as  in  ])a.ssing  from  a room 
brightly  lighted  by  artificial  illumination  to  a 
darkroom,  the  time  of  adaptation  is  considerably 
less  — about  five  or  ten  minutes.  'I'lie  sensitive- 
ness of  the  eye,  when  eoniing  from  darkness  into 
sunlight,  deereases  for  about  an  hour.  It  is  fonud 
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experimentally,  that  the  retina  takes  longer  to 
grow  in  sensitiveness  than  it  does  to  lose  sensi- 
tiveness, so  that  if  a light  varies  rapidly  from 
bright  to  dark,  the  eye  loses  sensitiveness  as  the 
light  becomes  brighter,  and  does  not  recover  so 
much  as  the  light  becomes  darker,  so  that  you 
get  a diminishing  sensitiveness  when  there  are 
alternate  bright  and  dark  periods,  as  when  pass- 
ing along  a street,  at  night,  lighted  by  street- 
lights. 

In  viewing  or  focusing  interiors,  the  best  re- 
sults will  be  obtained  if  the  eye  is  stopjjcd  down 
from  the  liighlights  through  the  halltoiies  to  the 
dense  shadows,  giving  it  an  opi)ortunity  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  steej)  droj)  in  intensity 
b e t w e e n 
t h e e X - 
fremes.  It 
will  ])er- 
form  its 
work  more 
c(  u i e k I y 
and  with 
less  fa- 
tigue than 

if  tlie  chaiige  were  made  directly  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  — the  detail  will  ajjpear  more 
cluickly  and  the  eye  will  be  sufHeiently  accom- 
modated to  work  at  maximum  elheiency. 

Lighting-contrasts  vary  considerably  in  living- 
rooms,  work-rooms  and  othees;  but  the  sensil)il- 
ity  of  the  eye  to  contrast  has  a wide  working  lati- 
tude, and,  if  exacting  work  is  not  being  done,  the 
general  brightness  may  vary  from  one  to  a hun- 
dred degrees  witliout  discomfort.  AMiere  the 
work  demands  close  attention,  the  best  ])os.sible 
adjustment  of  light  shovdd  be  made  — one  that 
is  equal  to  good  interior  daylight-lighting  must 
l)c  maintained  or  created  by  artificial  illumina- 
t ion. 

The  retina  resembles  the  photographic  mate- 
rial in  another  res])ect  in  that  it  can  render  oidy 
a,  certain  limited  range  of  contrasts,  and  if  the 
eonti’ast  is  l(»o  great  lor  the  eye  to  be  able  to  bear 
it,  discomfort  is  ])rodueed.  In  the  same  way  a 
glare-spot,  which  is  an  area  of  excessive  bright- 
ness, makes  the  eye  very  insensitive  to  other  ob- 
jects, whieli  is  very  important  in  darkroom- 
lighting.  On  entering  a darkroom,  we  “get  our 
eyes”  much  more  (luiekly  when  we  try  to  pick 
out  ()l)jeets  than  if  we  merely  close  the  eyes  — a 
common  praclic('.  If,  instead  ol  stei)i)ing  imme- 
<liatcl>'  from  a bright  illumination  into  a darkened 
room,  closet,  stairway,  motion-pietnre  house, 
etc.,  a i)anse  of  oid>'  a few  seconds  were  made, 
the  eye  would  adjust  itself  sntlieientlx'  so  that  we 
could  ])roee<'d  without  stumbling  or  bum])ing 
into  objects. 


Contrasts  are  (hie  almost  entirely  to  two 
causes:  differences  in  reffecting-power  and  depth 
of  shadow.  Shadows  will  also  tend  to  depress 
the  sensibility  of  the  eye.  Excessive  contrasts 
should  be  avoided  for  the  reason  that  the  eye 
has  not  been  suffieiently  developed  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  them.  The  contrasts  out  of 
doors  seldom  exceed  ^20  to  1 in  ratio  of  bright- 
ness. 

AVhere  contrasts  must  exist,  as  they  do  in  dark- 
rooms, ev'ery  endeavor  should  be  made  to  reduce 
the  ratio  of  contrast  to  the  lowest  figure.  This 
can  be  done  by  cutting  down  the  necessary  bright 
light  to  the  least  amount  consistent  with  effi- 
ciency, and  by  having  an  indirect  safelight,  giving 

all  the 
light  pos- 
sible con- 
s i s t e 11 1 
w i t h 
safety. 

C o 11  - 
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lights,  and  bright  lights  are  lirightest  when  we  look 
directly  at  them.  A bright  light  deflected  to  the 
darkroom-sink,  or  bench,  would  still  lie  as  bright 
as  it  was  before,  fnit  it  would  not  a])pear  so,  and 
the  eye  would  not  be  subject  to  the  constant  strain 
of  adapting  itself  to  an  alternating  brightness  and 
darkness,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  efficiency. 
All  lights  should  be  kejit  out  of  the  line  of  vision. 
Clear  glass  eh'ctric  light  bulbs  should  never  be 
used  in  the  darkroom.  They  create  very  strong 
glare-sjiots,  and  should  be  re])laced  by  frosted 
bulbs,  if  they  cannot  be  rejilaeed  by  an  indirect 
method  of  lighting.  Quick  changes  in  brightness 
should  lie  avoided,  as  far  as  ])ossible.  While  they 
may  merely  produce  discomfort,  they  can  also 
produce  temjiorary,  and  even  jiernianent,  injury 
to  the  eye.  Glossy  finishes  to  woodwork,  walls, 
etc.,  are  another  source  of  glare,  and  should  be 
eliminated.  As  contrasts  increase  in  intensity, 
the  eye  instinctively  demands  a higher  level  of 
general  illumination,  which  means  that  the  eye 
seeks  a eom])roniise  between  the  extremes  of 
light  and  dark.  The  darkroom  should  be  neither 
unduly  dark  nor  should  it  have  any  liright  spots, 
safety  and  efficiency  considered. 

Art  is  not  an  imitation,  lint  an  interpretation 
— “nature  seen  through  the  prison  of  an  emo- 
tion," as  Alfred  Stevens  has  jnit  it,  rather  than 
nature  seen  through  a mieroscoiie.  The  micro- 
scoiie  has  never  taken  higli  rank  in  art. 

John  C.  Van  Dyke. 
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IX  CRESTA  WOODS 


G.  R.  JiALLANCE 


The  Photographer  and  His  Lights 

WILLIAM  C.  IIUIiBARI) 


IXC'E  Daguerre  (liseoveri'd  liis  curi- 
ous juetliod  of  securing  a.  |)cruiaucut 
iinpressiou  of  Ihc  image  ju'oduceil 
l)v  a sim]de  comcrgiiig-lcus,  there 
liavc  heeu  Init  tlirt'c  radical  im- 
prt^veniciits  in  tlie  scieucc  and  art  of  ])ortrait- 
j)}iotograj)hy  — the  method  of  rc]>roduciug  tlic 
original  imj)ressiou  1)V  means  of  the  negative; 
tlie  use  of  the  dry  sensitive  emulsion  in  place  of 
tlie  wet.  and  the  develoj)mcnt  of  a ])ractical  snli- 
stitnte  for  daylight  in  the  form  of  the  merenry- 
^■ay)or  lamj). 

Daguerre  s discovery  — saiil  to  ha^■c  hcen  ac- 
cidental remains  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
science.  Surely  no  stranger  method  of  ohtaining 
so  simi)le  a result  can  he  found  in  all  the  annals 
of  invention.  Xatnrallv.  the  uncertainties  inei- 
deiit  to  the  practice  of  his  ])roeess  were  com- 
mensurate with  the  seant.v  knouleilge  of  the 
ehenneal  reactions  invol\’c(l,  and  the  skill  re- 
fpiired  in  earr.ving  them  out.  Ilaxing  vonr 


dagnerreot,\’pe  "struck,"  had  something  of  the 
fascination  of  a.  lotter.w  \Vhat  .^dn  would  see, 
when  the  patient  artist  had  finished  his  myste- 
rious manipulations,  onl.\’  an  insernlahle  l’ro\i- 
denee  knew.  For  all  this.  man.\'  reall.x'  fine  por- 
traits were  made  -portraits  of  w Inch  t he  photog- 
rapher of  lo-dav  might  wadi  he  ])ron<l. 

From  the  dagnerreot,v[)e  to  the  "yon-|)ress- 
th('-hn1ton-wc-do-the-rest"  i)hotogra])h  of  to- 
da.V,  all  sneeessfnl  (dforts  in  ini|)rovement  have 
aimeil  at  one  or  hot  h of  two  resnlls  — to  simplify 
the  te(dndcal  knowledge  and  labor  of  the  pho- 
tographer h\’  redneing  the  nnmher  of  (diemieal 
manipnia  I ions  whi(di  he  must  |)crform,  and  to 
(diminatc  sources  of  nnecriainty  in  the  resnlls. 
In  other  words.  Iho  ])ortrait-])hotographcr,  who 
was  at  first  a more  or  less  artistic  (diemisi,  is  now 
almost  wholly'  d he  is  not  a men-  maiinfaetnrer 
(d  pictures  an  artist.  His  ncecssary  (diemieal 
manipulations  call  for  no  more  lecdmical  knowd- 
eilge  than  the  housewife  uses  in  her  kitidien. 

I I 


In  looking  backward  over  tlie  evolution  of 
])hotograpliic-cliemistry,  one  fact  stands  out 
prominently  — that  neither  the  (piality  of  re- 
sults has  been  enhanced,  nor  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing them  reduced,  in  all  the  changes  that 
have  taken  ])lace  since  the  negative-and-print 
process  was  perfected.  The  best  ])ortraits  ma<le 
by  wet-plates  and  all)iimen-])aper  have  not  been 
suri)a.sscd  in  artistic  merit  by  any  prodneed  by 
the  most  modern  methofls;  and  in  the  actual  cost 
of  materials  to  the  photographer,  wet-])lates  and 
albunu'n-paper  were  much  cheaper  than  the  dry- 
plates  and  emnlsion-paper  methods  in  use  to-day. 

AVhcrcin,  then,  lies  the  ach'antage  which  has 
caused  these  new  methods  com])lctely  to  super- 
sede the  old?  The  answer  is  iilain.  The  newer 
methods  and  materials  liave  done  away  with 
most  of  tlie  troubles  and  uncertainties  involved 
in  the  processes  which  they  have  re])laced. 

The  American,  above  all  other  nationalities, 
lias  a constitutional  aversion  to  going  to  any 
more  pains  or  tronVile  in  his  daily  life  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  is  willing  to  jiay  a good 
jirice  for  any  means  of  escape.  The  readiness 
with  which  the  ])ortrait-photograi)hcr  took  ii]) 
the  more  expensive  dryplate  is  attributable  to 
this  racial  characteristic  quite  as  much  as  to  its 
advantage  in  time  of  exposure;  moreover,  ready- 
sensitized  ])apers  were  not  used  sim[)ly  because 
the  results  might  be  more  permanent. 

Jiy  utilizing  materials  on  which  the  most  im- 
])ortant  and  delicate  chemical  o])erations  have 
already  been  ijcrformed  by  expert  chemists  and 
manipnlators,  working  under  the  very  liest  con- 
ditions, the  ]>hotographer  has  lieen  able  to  stand- 
ardize the  chemical  end  of  liis  business  to  such 
an  extent  that  failures  froTii  tliis  source  have 
been  virtually  eliminated.  The  effect  on  the  art 
of  ])ortrait-photograj)hy  has  been  most  salutary. 
Uncpiestionably,  the  general  standard  of  excel- 
lence has  been  raised  very  materially.  There  are 
more  (jood  jihotographs  made,  and  less  that  are 
ho])elessly  bad.  The  average  is  better. 

The  last  of  the  great  imj)rovements  has  been 
slower  of  general  accei)tance,  the  reasons  for 
which  aic  not  so  easy  to  understand.  That  ])ho- 
tographs  can  be  taken  successfnily  only  by  snn- 
light  used  to  be  a fixed  idea  in  both  the  lay  and 
])rofcssional  mind.  The  professional  mind  is 
gradually  but  surely  changing.  Snch  use  as  had 
been  ma<le  of  artificial  liglit  has  been  considered 
a mere  makeshift.  And  althongh  the  photog- 
rapher might  be  induced  to  pay  more  for  ready, 
jirejiarcd  jilates  and  j)apcr,  he  might  (h'cline  to 
])ay  for  light  when  he  could  get  daylight  for 
nothing.  Furthermore,  it  was  hard  for  him  to  be 
convinced  that  tlie  cost  of  artificial  light  would 
be  offset  by  any  advantages  it  might  [losscss 


without  incurring  a considerable  expense,  as 
compared  to  the  trifling  cost  of  trying  a new' 
make  of  plates  or  paper. 

When  the  prodnetion  of  motion-pictures  be- 
came one  of  the  great  industries,  involving  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  capital  and  output,  the  limita- 
tions caused  liy  the  variations  and  uncertainties 
of  daylight  were  too  serious  a matter  to  be  dis- 
missed on  mere  iireconceived  ideas.  Any  method 
offering  a fair  chance  to  i)lace  the  all-important 
item  of  illumination  on  a dependable  basis  was 
sure  of  a thorough  trial. 

Although  individual  photographers  of  the 
more  progressive  sort  had  amply  demonstrated 
that  the  mercury-va])or  lamp,  invented  and  per- 
fected about  fourteen  years  ago  by  Dr.  Peter 
Cooper  Hewitt,  was  a satisfactory  substitute  for 
sunlight  for  every  photographic  operation,  the 
great  motion-picture  studios  had  more  at  stake 
in  obtaining  a satisfactory  artificial  light  in  place 
of  the  natural  product.  There  is  this  difference 
between  the  two  classes  of  studios:  the  subject 
pays  the  professional  photographer  for  taking 
his  portrait,  the  “movie"  producer  pays  his 
sulijects  for  posing  and,  incidentally,  the  biggest 
salaries  that  are  j)aid  in  the  w’orld.  Taking 
chances  of  failure  with  the  expenses  running  on 
at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  a minute  is  not  good 
economy.  It  is  not  at  all  astonishing,  therefore, 
that  some  of  the  largest  studios  have  more  than 
a thousand  Coojier  Hewitt  lamps  in  operation. 
That  the  results  are  fully  equal,  if  not  actually 
superior,  to  those  obtaincil  in  the  sun-lighted 
studios  in  j)oint  of  artistic  merit  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  artificial 
light  has  become  virtually  universal  in  the  face 
<jf  the  keenest  comi)ctition  for  excellence  of  prod- 
uct. For  best  lighting-effects,  artificial  lights  are 
an  absolute  necessity. 

Considering  that  tlie  branch  of  indoor-pho- 
tography doing  ninety-iiercent  of  the  business 
has  generally  adojited  the  mercury-vapor  lamp, 
and  that  a consiilerable  number  of  the  portrait 
pliotographers  whose  work  has  placed  them  at 
the  head  of  the  profession  have  likewise  accepted 
this  form  of  artificial  illumination  as  preferable 
to  the  glass  skylight,  it  puzzles  the  layman  to 
understand  why  it  lias  not  displaced  daylight 
as  completely  as  the  dry])late  has  displaced  its 
predecessor. 

Can  it  be  because  of  the  cost  to  operate  elec- 
tric light?  Then  the  jihotographer  must  set  a 
very  low  value  on  his  own  time;  for  the  cost  of 
electric  current  will  not  average  more  than  half 
a cent  an  exposure,  and  the  additional  work  that 
can  be  done  at  times  when  daylight  is  not  avail- 
able should  ])ay  this  a hundred  if  not  a thousand 
fold  — a jioint  that  requires  no  argument. 
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Is  it  because  of  the  first  cost  of  the  Cooikt 
Hewitt  laiii])s?  Tlien  the  jihotograplier  must 
be  either  a poor  economist  or  doing'  l)usiness  “on 
a shoe-string.  ” d'he  efiniinnent  used  for  years 
by  one  of  the  best -known  professionals  on  Fift  li 
Avenue,  New  York,  can  t)e  ]nirchased  to-day  for 
something  less  than  .li-lOO;  and  very  satisfactory 
work  is  being  turned  out  witli  outfits  tliat  cost 
no  more  tlian  $1.50.  .Vside  from  the  cost  of  cur- 
rent, tlie  ex])ense  of  upkeep  is  not  wortli  tlie  ac- 
counting; it  will  not  amount  to  one-pereent  a 
year  on  the  investment. 

Perhaps  a vague  notion  that,  being  an  electric 
apparatus,  the  lamp  requires  a degree  of  tech- 
nical skill  to  f)j)eiate  it.  may  cause  some  to  hesi- 
tate. If  so,  the  notion  is  unwarranted,  'ruruiiig 
the  common  electric-light  switch  is  all  there  is 
to  it,  sf)  far  as  the  user  is  coucerueil.  Otic  of  the 
most  successful  o])erators  in  the  I’nite<l  States 
lias  a rack  of  six  Coojjer  Hewitt  tubes  ])laced 
permanently  at  an  angle  on  tlie  side-wall  of  his 
studio,  which  is  one  of  a suite  of  the  average  run 
of  business-offices.  WhcTi  he  makes  a silting,  he 
turns  on  the  lamj)s,  ])ulls  down  the  window- 
shades  and  pf)ses  his  subject  in  such  a position 
as  to  (d)tain  the  j)artieular  lighting-effect  which 
he  considers  best  adaj)terl  to  the  ease  in  haml. 
By  experience,  he  lias  found  the  ditferi-ul  posi- 
tions required  to  i)roduce  all  the  typical  lighfiug- 
effects,  so  that  he  can  at  once  obtain  any  desireil 
ligfiting  by  the  simple  arrangement  of  sitter  anil 
camera,  with  the  aid  |)ossibly  of  a small,  ad- 
justafde  screen.  ^Vith  a little  intelligent  experi- 
mentation. lighting  !)>•  these  lamps  can  lie  re- 
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duced  to  a matter  of  infallible  routine,  and  work 
turned  out  much  more  ipnekly,  as  well  as  of  a 
more  uniformly'  high  character,  than  under  the 
old-time  skylight. 

Thus,  the  objections  that  occur  most  readily 
a])i)ear  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  several  obvious  and  im- 
portant advantages  in  the  use  of  artificial  light. 
First,  of  course,  is  the  complete  removal  of  the 
only  remaining  source  of  uncertaiidy  in  results; 
viz.,  the  lluetuating  i)ower  of  da\light.  This 
advantage  is  loo  evident  to  need  lengthy  discus- 
sion. d'he  studio  lighted  by  mercury-vaiwr 
lam])s  has  the  same  advantage  over  the  skylight 
that  the  steamship  has  over  llu‘  sailing-vessel. 
Not  even  tin'  high  sensitiveness  of  the  dr^])la.te, 
as  compared  to  the  wet,  was  a greater  boon  to 
indoor  |)hotogra|)hie  ])ractice  than  the  produc- 
tion of  a coui|)lete  substitute  for  suidight. 

.Vmoiig  the  benefits  aeerniug  from  the  use  of 
Cooi>er  Hewitt  light  is  the  ability  of  the  jiho- 
tograiiher  to  locate  his  studio  in  building  in 

which  he  can  jirocnre  a suite  of  two  or  mori' 
bnsiness-olfiees  of  the  regular  type,  or  a ground- 
floor  suite  of  rooms,  if  he  desires,  with  greatly 
increased  o|)portnnity.  d'he  old-lime  skylighted 
attic  was  subjeel  to  a long  list  of  eonstil  iit  ional 
ills.  It  was  cold  in  winter  an  I hot  in  summer. 
It  was  difficult  of  access,  and  as  forbidding  in  as- 
pect as  the  ((perating-room  of  a hospila.I.  It  re- 
fpiireil  no  end  of  curtains,  and  strings  for  pidling 
them,  and  was  as  |)rone  to  leak  as  a,  torn  um- 
brella. It  had  lo  be  built  es|>eeiaily  for  the  |)in'- 
pos(‘,  and  at  the  photographer’s  ex])ense. 
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Substitutes  for  Platinum-Toning 

FLORENCE 


l/rilOl  GH  ])latiiium-t()iiiiig'  is  of 
relatively  recent  date  in  compari- 
son witli  gold-toning,  it  has  never- 
theless gained  the  larger  nnmher  of 
adherents. 

Its  introduction  was  due  ])artly  to  the  circum- 
stance that  a black  tone  was  at  (jne  time  consid- 
ered very  modern,  and  ])artly  to  the  fact  that 
many  professional  jjhotograjjhers  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  for  the  gold-toning  the  not  entirely 
unobjectionable  combineil  toning-  and  fixing- 
bath,  which  led  to  many  comijlaints  regarding  the 
lack  of  durability  of  the  prints.  As  jjlatinum  was 
at  that  time  com])aratively  cheap  and  the  toning 
sure,  and  with  careful  work  gave  thoroughly 
durable  prints,  it  gradually  took  the  leading 
])lace. 

'Idle  increase  in  the  cost  of  jilatinum,  however, 
gradually  made  the  process  quite  expensive,  so 
that  ways  and  means  were  srjught  to  obtain 
similar  tone-results  by  other  and  cheaper  meth- 
ods. As  far  as  printing-out  jiajiers  are  concerned 
and  they  still  take  the  lead  — the  desired  re- 
sult has  not  been  easy  to  obtain.  This  is  due  to 
the  necessity  of  using  a gold-bath  for  toning,  ami 
its  behavior  towards  the  various  photogra])hic 
pajiers. 

In  all  forms  of  toning,  the  final  shade  is  made 
u])  of  the  coloring  of  the  silver  in  the  jirint  and 
the  added  jiroduct  of  the  toning-bath  — gold, 
])latimim,  coloring-matter,  etc.  But  the  color  of 
the  silver  j^riiit  --  that  of  the  jirecipitate  received 
in  the  toning-bath  and  corres])onding  to  the 
length  of  time  the  jirint  has  remained  in  it  — 
<'hanges  in  the  fixing-liath,  and  for  this  reason, 
as  is  generally  known,  it  is  (“xtremely  ditKcnll  to 
obtain  black  or  dee])  brown-black  tones. 

'riiere  will  naturally  be  the  liest  jirosjiect  of 
success  wdien  these  factors,  i.e.,  the  c'oloring  of 
the  silver-image  and  that  of  the  ])reci])itate  of 
the  toning-bath,  are  both  dark.  In  the  silver- 
jirint , this  dejiends  largely  iqioii  the  nature  of  the 
emulsion  as  well  as  u])on  its  thickness.  'I'hc  color- 
ing of  the  ailded  dej)osit  — in  baths  of  metallic 
salts  — dejiends  mainly  ui)on  the  nature  of  the 
metal  itself,  and  also  upon  the  composition  of  the 
bath.  Although  iilatimim  always  gives  a dark 
dejmsit,  it  a])]>ears  to  be  extraonlinarily  variable 
in  the  gold-bath.  Aciil  gold-baths  give  very 
warm  tones,  neutral  baths  give  darker  ones  and 
alkaline  baths  the  eohlest  tones.  In  the  rhodan 
gold-bath,  the  linal  tone  deiiends  likewise,  to  a 
great  degree,  ii])on  the  comjiosition  of  the  bath. 


But  gold-baths  are  always  inclined  to  produce 
blue  as  a final  tone.  Hence,  w'ith  gold-toning  we 
can  obtain  only  a neutral  black  or  an  intense 
brown  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
while  blue-black  or  violet-black  can  be  got  very 
easily  and  surely.  As  above  stated,  the  work  is 
rendered  much  more  difficult  by  the  change  of 
color  in  fixing.  If  this  factor  could  be  eliminated 
by  a different  mode  of  working,  i.e.,  by  toning 
after  fixing,  or  by  using  a combined  toning-  and 
fixing-bath,  the  object  would  l)e  much  easier  and 
surer  of  attainment. 

Toning-baths  that  give  a very  dark,  almost 
black  tone  on  suitable  paper  have  long  been 
known;  but  that  circumstance  at  first  received 
very  little  attention.  Later,  more  thought  was 
given  to  the  subject,  and  Professor  Namias  stud- 
ieil  the  conditions  for  obtaining  black  tones  by 
the  use  of  combined  toning-  and  fixing-baths, 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  salts  of 
lead  played  a very  active  part  in  the  toning-bath. 
A ])rint  toned  in  a bath  containing  a strong  solu- 
tion of  lead  will  consequently  be  composed  of 
silver,  gold  and  leail  sulj)hate,  to  which  even- 
tually silver  sul])hate  may  be  added.  This  view 
ai>pears  to  be  well  founded,  because  the  lead 
sulj)hate,  in  distinction  from  the  silver  sulj)hate, 
possesses  a deej)  browm-black  color  which  can 
readily  be  changed  to  a juire  black  by  a brief 
gold-toning.  This  will  be  all  the  easier  to  obtain, 
the  more  the  emulsion  on  the  paper  is  inclined 
toward  dark  tones.  To  attain  this  object.  Pro- 
fessor Namias  does  not  recommend  a so-called 
alkaline  fixing-bath,  but  only  acid  toning-  and 
fixing-baths  with  a high  percentage  of  hyj)o,  be- 
cause in  this  way  a (juick  and  thorough  fixing-out 
is  assured,  which  is  important  for  avoiding  de- 
fects that  wmuld  ajipear  later. 

A ])iire  platinnm-toning,  without  previous  or 
subsequent  gold-toning,  generally  gives  a more 
or  less  brown  shade  rather  than  jnire  black.  With 
the  increasing  use  of  gaslight  ])aper  instead  of 
printing-out  ])a])er,  every  ])ossil)le  effort  has 
been  made  to  obtain  this  tone  w’ith  the  gaslight 
|)a])er.s,  so  that  they  might  be  used  in  jilacc  of 
the  juinting-out  jiajicrs  with  ])latinnm-toning. 
The  tone  seems  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  with 
modified  devel()])inent  where  a large  number  of 
jirints  is  to  be  made.  Nevertheless,  a very  close 
aj)])roximation  to  it  has  been  obtained  by  ad- 
jnsling  the  emulsion  to  the  ])ecidiarities  and 
nnxle  of  action  of  certain  develo])ers. 

'riiere  are  two  ways  to  do  Ibis.  'Plie  first  aims 
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at  producing  directly,  l>y  dcvclo])iiig  tlie  exposed 
emulsion,  a ])rccipitate  of  the  desired  tone.  By 
the  second  method  this  result  is  ohtained  I)y  pro- 
flucing  a weak  brown  dei)osit  which,  in  coml)ina- 
tion  with  the  black  silver-j)rint,  gives  the  l)rown- 
black  tone.  This  latter,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a real  toinng-jjrocess. 

The  brown  precipitate  nia\'  be  ])rodnccd  in 
various  ways,  and  some  of  tlu'se  can  be  classed 
as  genuine  toning-jjroccsses.  They  are  little 
known  on  account  of  the  toning-agents  emj)loycd, 
wliich  in  many  cases  are  the  j)roi)erty  of  inanu- 
faeturers  of  photogra])hic  i)ai)ers. 

1 hese  bnjwns  can  also  be  ])roduce(l  in  otlier 
ways,  not  from  a silver-])reei])itate,  and  also  with- 
<jut  toinng  the  black  silver-print,  but  by  a de- 
jiosit  formed  in  devel(>i)ing.  In  this  ease  the 
brc)wn  preci])itate  can  be  produced  onl>’  during 
develojjinent,  and  in  the  simi>lest  way.  from  the 
substance  of  the  developer  itself. 

It  is  a generally  known  fact  that  the  so-called 
organic  developers  in  a [)iire  solution  in  water, 
i.e..  without  the  addition  of  sodium  .snl])hite. 
metabisulphite,  etc.,  readily  ox>’dize  into  intense- 
colored  dyes.  If  tliis  oxydizing  prt)cess  takes 
j)lace  during  fho'elopment . a ])ortion  of  the  dye 
in  ijroeess  of  formation  eati  readily  be  de[)ositeil 
on  the  image  as  it  ap])ears.  which  always  shows  a 
warm  tone.  From  this  fact  we  can  obtain  |)rae- 


tically,  on  gaslight  ])ai)cr,  tones  ((uite  similar  to 
those  of  ]>latinum. 

Among  the  numerous  develo])iug  agents  only 
those  are  useful  for  this  ])urpose  which  possess 
sufficient  develo])ing-power  in  an  alkaline  watery 
sohition;  and  among  these  p\roeatcehin  holds 
first  place  as  being  thoroughly  sintable.  By  this 
method,  and  with  ])ro])er  exj)osure,  tlu‘  ])rint  is 
devclo|)e<l  with  good  details  an<l  sufficient  ra])id- 
ity  to  avoid  color-fog.  For  this  reason,  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  ])oi)ular,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a ])ractical  stdjstitule  for  matte 
]>rinting-out  paper  and  ]>latinum-toning. 

'I'lie  dura.bilit,\’  of  such  i>rints  a])|>ears  to  be 
just  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  ordinary  black 
gaslight,  ])rints. — Da.'i  Atelier. 

Rendering  Values 

SixcE  we  must  ha\e  some  basis  to  start  from, 
we  will  assume  that  the  transcript  from  Nature, 
the  fine  technical  landsca|)e-pholograph.  is  the 
normal  method  of  rendering  values;  for  artistic 
])Urposes.  the  scale  of  gradations  may  either  be 
shifte<l  iipwaials  into  a high  ke.\’.  or  mo\’eil  down- 
wards into  a low  k(\\',  and  the  \ alnes  will  have  to 
be  adjnsteil  accordingly. --  .V.  .1.  .Vxdeuson. 


Fog  — Its  Causes  and  Remedies 
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of  some  sort  is  responsible  for 
e spoiled  negatives  than  any 
?r  factor,  except  incorrect  expo- 
and  a knowledge  of  its  several 
3es  and  remedies  will  prove  of 
great  assistance  to  every  camerist. 

First,  of  course,  there  is  chemical  fog,  due  to 
developer  incorrectly  compounded,  with  its  re- 
sultant streaks  and  blotches;  the  use  of  prepared 
developers  or  the  accurate  followung  of  the  direc- 
tions given  for  the  compounding  of  suitable  de- 
velopers by  the  makers  of  the  plates  and  papers 
used  will  naturally  do  away  with  this,  although 
in  some  localities  chemicals  in  solution  in  the 
water  will  cause  trouble.  If  this  is  the  case,  relief 
may  be  found  by  using  distilled  — or  rain  — 
w'ater. 

Far  more  common  is  fog  brought  on  by  the 
use  of  develojjer  that  is  either  too  w^arm  or  else 
exhausted.  In  the  first  case,  the  film  is  softened, 
the  image  flashes  np  very  quickly  and  is  covered 
almost  immediately  by  a veil  (fl'  fog.  In  the 
second,  there  is  no  immediate  softening  or  sliding 
of  the  film,  the  image  comes  up  slowdy,  with  un- 
•lue  contrast,  and  a grayish  fog  aj)pears  when  de- 
velopment is  prolonged  in  order  to  bring  out 
strength  in  the  negative.  It  shoidd  be  easy  to 
keep  the  developer  below"  the  temjierature  of 
seventy  degrees,  even  in  summer,  by  the  use  of 
cracked  ice  or  a water-bath;  if  neither  is  availal)le, 
then  the  film  should  l)e  hardened  by  the  use  of 
formalin  in  the  developer,  although  in  that  case 
the  character  of  the  negative  will  be  changed; 
as  the  temjierature  is  not  altered,  the  film  being 
simply  protected  against  the  softening-effect,  the 
negative  will  be  “soft”  and  lack  coTitrast.  Jhit  if, 
through  inadvertence,  a j)late  is  started  in  a partly 
exhausted  solution,  it  may  be  saved  by  trans- 
ferring to  a bath  of  cool  w"ater  as  soon  as  the 
symj)toms  are  mjted,  and  as  (|uickly  thereafter  as 
possilfie  j)lacing  it  in  a fresh  solution  of  normal 
strength.  It  is  Jiot  difficult  to  distinguish  l)etw'een 
the  two  causes  and  to  aj)i)ly  suitable  remedies. 

Another  and  somewhat  similar  form  of  fog  is 
caused  l)y  the  use  of  old  plates,  j^aper  or  films. 
The  l)cst  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  use  nothing  but 
fresh  goods  for  all  important  w"ork,  although  for 
IJurposes  not  re(|uiring  al)Solutely  [)erfect  results 
some  measure  of  success  may  be  had  w'ith  stale 
paper  by  considerably  overexposing  and  develoj)- 
ing  in  a solution  w"ell  dosed  with  potassium 
bromide.  If  in  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  the  sensitized 
material,  an  inspection  in  the  darkroom  will 


often  show'  whether  it  is  fit  for  use  — brownish  or 
iridescent  borders,  or  a general  appearance  of 
“muddiness”  all  over,  should  be  sufficient  cause 
to  warrant  the  rejection  of  the  material. 

Of  all  the  sorts  of  fog  arising  from  faults  in  the 
developing-process  — in  fact,  the  most  prevalent 
of  all  causes  — is  the  inspection  of  the  negative 
by  actinic  light  before  it  is  fully  fixed.  Such  fog 
may  be  noticeable  only  as  a slight  grayness  on  the 
otherwise  clear  margins,  the  rest  of  the  negative 
apparently  being  as  brilliant  as  usual.  Never- 
theless, the  fog  extends  throughout  the  entire 
negative  and  degrades  it,  so  that  a print  made 
from  it  cannot  be  perfect,  no  matter  how  satis- 
factory it  may  appear.  Of  course,  the  remedy  is, 
never  to  expose  a negative  even  to  the  light  of  the 
darkroom  until  it  has  been  in  the  fixing-bath  long 
enough  for  every  vestige  of  the  white  “coating” 
to  have  disappeared.  If,  however,  some  nega- 
tives are  fogged  in  this  w'ay,  they  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  immersion  in  a weak  solution  of 
potassium  ferricyanide  and  hypo  (Farmer’s  Re- 
ducer) until  the  grayness  disappears.  If  neces- 
sary, they  should  then  be  washed  thoroughly  to 
renrove  all  traces  of  hypo,  and  intensified.  As 
usual,  the  best  course  is  to  avoid  the  trouble  in 
the  first  place. 

So  much  for  the  forms  of  fog  usually  caused  by 
faulty  manipulation  or  chemicals;  but  there  are 
other  sources  that  may  be  found  either  outside 
of  or  in  the  camera  itself.  In  order  to  decide 
w'hich,  so  that  the  cause  may  be  traced  and  re- 
moved, it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that  plates 
fogged  in  the  camera  or  j)lateholder  will  develop 
with  clear  edges,  whereas  those  for  w'hich  outside 
causes  are  responsible  will  be  veiled  clear  to  the 
edges.  Of  the  outside  causes,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  are  those 
due  to  a careless  exposure  to  light  or  to  the  use 
of  an  unsafe  ruliy-lani])  — with  a few  possibili- 
ties for  troid)le  in  the  way  of  defective  plate- 
holders. 

Thus,  if  the  fog  shows  uj)  all  over,  and  is  not  due 
to  chemicals  or  development,  it  would  appear  that 
the  plate  had  been  exposed  to  actinic  light  either 
before  or  after  its  insertion  in  the  camera  — and 
more  care  in  the  future  implied.  Fog  produced 
by  the  ruby-lamp  is  not  usually  so  dense  as  that 
just  referred  to.  Quite  often  it  does  not  extend 
all  over  the  plate,  but  extends  in  a clearly  de- 
fined strij)  across  one  edge  — due  to  the  fact  that 
the  rim  of  the  developing-tray  protected  a por- 
tion of  the  negative,  and  is  an  almost  certain  in- 
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dication  that  the  troul>le  is  with  the  lamp.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  a fresh  plate  should 
be  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  lamp  — in  the  dark- 
room, of  course,  for  the  usual  period  and  at  the 
regular  distance  for  developing.  If,  after  develop- 
ment, this  test-exposure  shows  a trace  of  fog, 
then  steps 
should  at 
once  be  taken 
to  make  the 
lamp  safe 
either  by  in- 
serting extra 
glasses  or  by 
substitut  i ng 
others  of  a 
darker  shade. 

Or,  if  the  fog 
is  in  the  form 
of  streaks 
that  extend 
across  the 
ni  a r g i n — 
showing  the 
cause  to  be 
outside  of 
canrera  or 
plateholder — 
there  may  be 
leakage  of 
actinic  light 
into  the  dark- 
room. 

The  plate- 
holder,  pre- 
viously men- 
tioned, is  not 
likely  to  be  a 
cause  of  trou- 
ble; neverthe- 
less, it  is  ca- 
pable to  pro- 
duce at  least 
tlmee  varie- 
ties of  fog. 

The  first  and 
most  c o m - 
mon  of  these 

is  not  the  fault  of  the  holder,  but  evidence  of  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  ])hotographcr  — this  is 
the  diagonal  strip  often  seen  running  across  one 
end  of  a plate,  and  is  caused  by  inserting  the 
slide  corner-first  instead  of  straight  across.  It  is 
only  fair  to  their  makers  to  say  that  certain 
holders  are  so  made  that  the  slide  may  be  in- 
serted in  any  way  without  harm;  but  uidess  the 
worker  is  sure  that  he  has  one  of  that  sort,  he 
had  better  slip  in  the  entire  edge  at  the  same 
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time.  One  end  of  the  plate  may  also  be  fogged  if 
the  light-trap  of  the  holder  is  defective;  l)ut  this 
form  may  be  distinguished  from  the  case  just 
mentioned  because  it  usually  extends  straight 
across  instead  of  diagonally,  or  else  appears  as  a 
series  of  jagged  triangles  extending  straight  into 

the  ])late  — 
remedy,  un- 
less the  ama- 
teur is  an  ex- 
pert cabinet- 
maker and 
feels  qualified 
to  mend  it, 
new  ])late- 
holder!  The 
third  form  of 
fog  may  be 
caused  by  an 
old  holder 
whose  sides 
have  become 
more  or  less 
sprung,  or  by 
a slide  not 
])  e r f e c 1 1 y 
light-proof; 
but  such  cases 
are  so  rare, 
except  with 
the  extremely 
careless,  that 
they  may  al- 
most lie  ilis- 
regarded. 

It  should 
be  apjiarent 
that  most  of 
the  forms  of 
fog  previously 
meiiti  o 11  e d 
have  li  c e n 
due,  more  or 
less,  to  the 
carelessness 
o r lac  k o f 
thought  of 
the  operator; 

but  in  the  camera  itself  may  lie  troubles  to 
vex  even  the  most  careful.  There  may  be 
minute  holes  in  the  bellows,  admitting  light 
only  in  certain  positions  of  the  camera  and 
extensions  of  the  bellows;  it  may  have  cracked 
slightly  along  the  folds,  due  to  age  or  ilrying  out 
of  the  leather.  Perhaps  the  shutter  sticks  or  does 
not  fully  close.  It  is  also  possililc  that  the  black 
jiaint  may  have  worn  from  some  of  the  inner 
surfaces,  which  reflect  light,  entering  througli  the 
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lens  liack  onto  tlie  plate.  The  plateliolclers  or  the 
camera-hack  may  not  fit  tightly,  so  that  light 
leaks  in  around  the  edges;  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
roll-film  camera,  the  ruby  window  in  the  back, 
through  which  the  film-numbers  are  read,  may 
not  lie  sufficiently  dark  in  color.  These  are  the 
most  probable  causes.  Naturally,  there  are  spe- 
cial cases  without  limit;  but  if  one  fails  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  trouble  along  the  lines  pre- 
viously menf  ioned,  it  is  jirctty  safe  to  assume  that 
a journey  of  the  camera  to  the  repair-man  • — or, 
better  yet,  to  the  makers  — will  be  the  easiest 
method  of  discovery  and  repair. 

Fortunately,  virtually  all  the  ordinary  defects 
in  the  camera  may  be  quite  easily  detected  and 
measures  taken  to  remedy  them.  For  example, 
if  the  negative  gives  the  indications  of  trouble 
with  the  camera,  and  not  with  the  jilateholder  or 
in  develojimeiit — a method  of  such  determina- 
tion having  jireviously  been  outlined  — simply 
remove  the  back  of  the  camera,  close  the  shutter, 
and,  with  all  outside  illumination  cut  off  with  a 
focusing-eloth,  point  the  camera  at  some  bright 
light,  when  any  leak  in  the  bellows  will  be  notice- 
able, and  may  be  tenqiorarily  repaired  with  ad- 
hesive jilastcr  until  such  time  as  the  camera  may 
be  sjiared  long  enough  to  have  a new  bellows 
fitted.  The  same  test  may  be  used  for  a ilefectivc 
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shutter,  although  in  this  case  the  shutter  itself 
should  be  operated  several  times  in  order  to 
give  it  the  opportunity  to  stick,  if  so  inclined  — 
with  true  human  perversity,  it  is  likely  to  work 
perfectly  while  under  test,  no  matter  how  badly 
it  behaves  at  other  times.  Should  it  stick  or 
fail  to  close,  a tiny  quantity  of  powdered  graphite 
apfilied  to  the  leaves  may  help  matters,  as  may 
a drop  of  the  finest  machine-oil  put  on  the  sliding 
portion  of  the  imeumatic  valves  — but,  out  of 
consideration  for  the  pocketbook,  one  should  not 
attempt  to  take  the  shutter  apart  nor  jnit  oil  on 
the  blades.  Either  course  will  be  likely  to  ruin  it 
entirely,  inasmuch  as  a good  shutter  is  a delicate 
])iece  of  mechanism  requiring  adjustment  by  an 
expert,  whereas  if  one  oils  the  leaves,  and  they 
happen  to  be  of  rubber  — well.?  In  fact,  with  all 
bellows  or  shutter-troubles,  time  and  money  will 
be  saved  by  shijiping  the  camera  at  ouce  to  the 
makers. 

To  test  for  jioorly  fitting  ])lateholdcrs,  loose 
backs  and  similar  matters,  the  procedure  just 
given  shoidd  be  followed,  except  that  the  back 
of  the  camera  should  be  on  and  the  shutter 
ojicned,  while,  with  extraneous  light  shut  off  by 
a focusing-cloth,  one  looks  into  the  camera 
through  the  lens;  then,  if  the  room  is  lighted,  any 
leakage  of  light  into  the  eamera  may  be  detected 
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almost  instantly.  To  remedy  such  troubles,  a 
narrow  strip  of  black  velvet  should  be  used  to 
pad  out  the  parts  that  fail  to  join  closely.  If, 
however,  the  trouble  is  in  but  one  of  the  plate- 
holders,  and  not  in  the  camera  at  all,  it  is  gen- 
erally safer  and  cheaper,  in  the  long  run,  to  dis- 
card that  holder  entirely. 

The  remaining  and  common  cause  of  trouble 
— the  black  i)aint  being  worn  from  spots  in  the 
interior  of  the  camera  — may  readily  be  detected 
by  inspection.  The  remedy  is  a fine  brush  and 
either  some  ordinary  “dead-black”  paint  or  the 
special  preparation  sold  by  dealers  for  the  pur- 
pose. Or,  if  one  uses  a roll-film  camera,  and  oc- 
casionally finds  a dark,  circidar  spot  of  fog  in  the 
center  of  the  negative,  it  may  be  that  the  little 
ruby  door  in  the  back  of  the  camera  has  proved 
too  “weak”  to  protect  the  film  if  the  camera  has 
been  permitted  to  lie  closed  in  bright  light.  The 
appearance  of  this  light-struck  spot  is  similar  to 
that  caused  by  a shutter  which  fails  to  close 
properly.  It  may  be  distinguished  readily,  how- 
ever, because  its  edges  are  sharply  defined  and 
there  is  usually  some  trace  of  the  film-number 


printing  tlirough.  The  cure  is  a darker  bit  of 
celluloid,  or  greater  care  in  not  exposing  the 
closed  camera  to  strong  light. 

One  other  form  of  fog  is  found  by  roll-film 
users  exclusively.  It  extends  in  a jagged  strip 
along  the  film-roll  and  is  caused  by  a failure  to 
wind  the  protective  paper  on  tightly.  The  cure 
is  to  tighten  the  spring  in  the  bracket  holding  the 
film,  or  else  to  use  care  to  see  that  the  camera  is 
unloaded  in  sid^dued  light  and  that  the  paper  is 
wound  tightly,  and  sealed  with  the  pa])er-sticker. 

So  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  list;  but  not  to  the 
end  of  our  fog-troubles,  for  every  camera-user 
may  find  a new  species  not  included  in  this  arti- 
cle. Nevertheless,  when  fog  occurs,  if  the  pho- 
tographer will  decide  first,  by  the  tests  given, 
whether  the  trouble  lies  in  the  camera  or  outside 
of  it,  and  then  by  a process  of  elimination  work 
down  to  the  exact  source,  about  nine-tenths  of 
fog-troubles  may  be  eliminated;  whereas,  if  the 
user  will  combine  some  reasoning-power  with  the 
methods  herein  outlined,  the  remaining  one  per- 
cent may  be  speedily  disposed  of  — • and  if  so, 
then  the  purpose  of  the  writer  has  been  attained. 
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optical  Glass:  a Brief  Historical  Review 


OUGH  pliotograjjhy  is  not  respon- 
l)le  for  tlie  introduction  of  optical 
lass,  it  affected  its  manufacture  to 
considerable  extent,  as  it  imposed 
lecial  conditions  that  otherwise 
been  considtTefl.  Different  varieties 
of  glass  are  needed  for  use  in  elifferent  instru- 
ments, and  photography  has  demanded  a much 
higher  degree  of  chromatic  correction  than  was 
required  for  other  purposes,  whereas  the  neces- 
sity to  obtain  a well-defined  image  over  a large 
field  has  imposed  a fresh  condition  requiring 
other  special  types  of  glasses.  The  all-important 
distinction  between  optical  and  other  ordinary 
glass  is,  however,  not  merely  one  of  composition, 
but  one  of  quality;  it  must  be  perfectly  homo- 
geneous and  free  of  striae.  The  method  of  pro- 
ducing such  glass  was  discovered  about  1807,  and 
its  successful  manufacture  accomplished  about 
1814,  Guinand,  a Swiss,  being  credited  with  the 
first  conception  of  the  method,  and  Fraunhofer, 
a Bavarian,  with  the  development  of  its  appli- 
cation. Througli  Guinand's  sons  the  secret  of 
the  method  of  manufacture  found  its  way  into 
France  and  eventually  into  England.  The  man- 
ufacture of  ojitical  glass  in  the  former  country 
began  to  be  imj)ortant  about  1829,  and  in  Eng- 
land (by  Chance  Brothers)  about  1848,  and  these 
two  countries  rapidly  obtained  the  lead  in  the 
industry.  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  right 
method  of  making  optical  glass,  opticians  had 
to  be  content  with  merely  selecting  the  best 
samples  of  glass  they  could  find  from  material 
made  in  ordinary  fashion,  in  conseciuence  of 
which  only  small  lenses  could  l)e  j)roduced.  The 
di.scovery  of  the  right  method  of  manufacture 
enabled  Fraindiofcr  to  j)roduce  lenses  of  nearly 
10  inches  in  diameter,  whereas  the  further  im- 
provements made  by  Messrs.  Chance  Brothers, 
in  England,  led  to  the  ])roduction  of  29-inch 
lenses  in  1855. 

AVhile  these  manufacturing-developments  were 
taking  jilace,  various  exiieriments  were  being 
made  in  respect  to  the  comjiosition  of  glass.  Just 
about  the  time  when  Fraunhofer  succeeded  in 
mastering  the  mechanical  details  of  optical  glass- 
making, he  discovered  a method  of  tesling  the 
ojitical  (|ualities  of  glasses  of  different  composi- 
tion, and  of  expre.ssing  those  qualities  in  figures. 
In  1804  Wollaston  di.scovcred  the  black  lines  in 
the  solar  sjiectrum,  which  were  afterwards  calletl 
Fraunhofer-lines.  In  1814  Fraunhofer  investi- 
gated the  same  sulijecl  much  more  closely,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  these  lines,  contrived  his  method 
of  sjiectroscopically  testing  and  definitely  de- 


scribing the  optical  qualities  of  glass,  whereupon 
he  promptly  set  to  work  to  produce  and  examine 
new  varieties.  It  should  be  understood  that  up 
to  this  time  only  two  varieties  were  in  use  for 
optical  purposes,  crown  and  flint  glass,  and  al- 
though both  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
flncing  achromatic  lenses,  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  used  was  more  or  less  empirical  in  the 
absence  of  exact  measurements  of  their  optical 
qualities.  With  regard  to  the  discovery  that  a 
combination  of  crown  and  flint  lenses  could  be 
achromatic,  Dolland  is  generally  assumed  to 
have  been  the  originator,  in  1757,  though  Chester 
Moor  Hall  produced  the  first  achromatic  tele- 
scope in  1733.  Properly,  the  credit  belongs  to 
Hall;  but  he  was  a gentleman  of  independent 
means,  living  in  Essex,  and  not  in  any  way  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  of  precedent.  He  was  a 
lawyer  and  mathematician,  not  an  optician,  and 
appears  to  have  been  quite  content  to  let  Dol- 
land reaj)  the  credit  of  being  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  jrrinciple  and  the  advantage  of  securing 
thepatent  rights.  Out  of  this  discovery  eventually 
grew  a demand  for  more  varieties  of  glass,  for 
with  simple  crown  and  flint  only  a limited  cor- 
rection was  possible.  At  first  the  only  need  was 
for  visual  correction,  that  is  the  bringing  together 
of  the  more  visible  rays  of  the  spectrum.  Pho- 
tography, when  it  appeared,  demanded  more. 
It  wanted  brought  together  both  the  visible  rays 
for  focusing-purposes,  and  the  invisible  actinic 
rays,  so  that  visual  focusing  should  suffice  to 
produce  a sharp  photographic  result.  Color- 
photography  has  made  further  demands,  as  it 
requires  perfect  correction  for  the  red,  green  and 
blue-violet  rays,  together  with  the  more  readily 
visible  ones.  Practically,  color-work  wants  the 
lens  to  lie  corrected  for  the  whole  of  the  visible 
spectrum,  and  such  a result  cannot  be  brought 
about  unless  we  have  glasses  that  differ  as  re- 
gards their  effect  in  the  same  i)roi)ortion  through- 
out the  spectrum.  Ordinary  crown  and  flint  do 
not  do  so,  and  therefore  with  them  only  a limited 
series  of  colors  can  t)c  brought  together.  Hence, 
it  was  necessary  to  search  for  other  kinds  of 
glass  possessing  the  refpiireil  j)roportionate  dis- 
persion. 

Fraunhofer,  hax’ing  found  a means  to  test 
glass,  set  about  this  task;  but  his  early  death 
stopped  further  progress.  Here  it  may  be  as  well 
to  deal  l)riefiy  with  tlie  composition  of  glass. 
Speaking  generally,  glass  is  essentially  a com- 
])ound  of  an  acid,  an  alkali  and  a metal.  The 
usable  acids  api>ear  to  be  limited  to  silicic,  boric 
and  j)hosphoric.  whereas  the  possible  metals  are 
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numerous.  Ordinary  crown  glass  is  a silicate  of 
soda  and  calcium;  ordinary  flint  glass  a silicate 
of  potash  and  lead;  whereas  an  intermediate  type 
contains  barium  in  place  of  lead  or  calcium. 
Barium  (or  baryta)  has  been  used  in  place  of  lead 
since  1830,  not  especially  for  its  optical  cpialities, 
but  merely  as  a sidistitute  for  the  more  expensive 
lead.  Flint  glass  (or  crystal  glass)  was  introduced 
in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  before 
there  was  any  ojjtical  demand,  and  lead  was  a 
constituent  of  glass  in  very  early  ages,  before  the 
lead-potash  or  flint  combination  was  invented. 
We  may  look  upon  crown  as  ordinary  quality  of 
glass,  and  flint  as  an  extra  fine  quality  of  glass, 
devised  especially  for  high-class  table-ware.  It 
was  not  until  long  after  the  introduction  of  flint 
glass  that  its  optical  qualities  became  recognized 
or  of  any  imj)ortance. 

The  deficiencies  of  flint  and  crown  aclmomatic 
combinations  wt're  recognized  early,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  substitute  liquid  lenses  for  flint. 
x4ccording  to  Coddington,  Dr.  Blair  used  a lens 
filled  with  solutions  of  ammoniacal  and  mercurial 
salts  with  very  great  success,  whereas  Professor 
Barlow  used  a lens  filled  with  “liquid  sulphuret 
of  carbon,”  but,  obviously,  the  problem  could 
be  solved  satisfactorily  only  with  glass.  Fraun- 
hofer made  and  tried  various  kinds  of  crown  and 
flint  glass,  including  a boro-silicate  flint  in  wliich 
both  boric  and  silicic  acid  were  combined  with 
lead  and  alkali;  also  a crown  glass  in  which  prob- 
ably potash  was  used,  -\bout  the  time  of  Fraun- 
hofer’s death  — or  soon  aftei Faraday  also 

produced  a boro-silicate  flint  glass.  A French- 
man, Maes,  produced  a zinc  crown,  apparently  a 
boro-silicate  zinc.  Glasses  containing  fluorine 
and  thallium  were  also  tried  in  France,  while  in 
Englaiifl  Harcourt  and  Stokes  experimented  with 
boro-phosphate  glasses,  and  also  discovered  the 
fact  that  boric  acid  lengthens  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum.  Dr.  Hopkin.son  followed  their  example 
in  this  country,  while  a magnesia  crown  glass 
was  produced  by  Schoeder;  but  the  difficulties 
and  exj)cnse  of  the  work  handicapped  and  dis- 
couraged all  experimenters  on  a small  scale,  and 
little  real  progress  was  made.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  possibilities  of  various  glasses  were 
realizctl  and  a fair  variety  tried,  whereas  all  that 
was  wanted  for  further  progress  was  the  neces- 
sary cai)ital  and  means  for  carrying  out  a full 
investigation.  There  is  no  reason  but  inertia 
why  this  should  not  have  been  done  in  England; 
but  the  German  government  was  far-seeing. 
Wlien  .41)1)0  and  Schott  showed  their  willingness 
to  undertake  the  work,  at  Jena,  a liberal  govern- 
ment-grant enabled  them  to  carry  the  matter 
through,  and  as  the  result  of  a vast  number  of 


trials  and  tests  they  produced  glasses  well  adapted 
to  the  production  of  achromatised  lenses. 

In  the  meantime,  another  requirement  had 
cropped  up.  In  1829  Coddington  published  the 
optical  condition  governing  the  production  of 
flat-field  anastigmats,  the  importance  of  which 
was  manifested  later,  when  photographic  lenses 
became  necessaries.  Fourteen  years  afterwards, 
Petzval,  of  Vienna,  rediscovered  this  condition  — 
or  else  followed  up  Coddington’s  work,  it  is  not 
clear  which  — then  known  as  the  Petzval  con- 
dition. This  condition,  however,  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  fulfilled  with  ordinary  flint  and  crown 
glass,  wliich  fact  both  Petzval  and  Von  Seidel 
pointed  out.  The  thing  looked  as  if  it  would 
always  be  impossible,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  conquer  the  difficulty,  until  Abbe  and  Schott 
began  their  work.  They  tackled  this  problem  as 
well  as  that  of  producing  glasses  for  more  per- 
fect achromatic  correction,  and  solved  both  more 
or  less  completely.  Thus  virtually  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  optician  in  regard  to  material 
were  met,  and  big  developments  in  optical  ap- 
paratus became  possible.  The  example  of  Abbe 
and  Schott  was  followed  closely  by  Messrs. 
Chance  in  this  country,  also  by  M.  Mantois  in 
Paris,  and  at  the  present  day  optical  glasses  of 
great  variety  are  obtainable.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Fraunhofer  should  fairly  receive  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  credit  due  to  those  who  have  helped 
to  develop  optical  glass.  If  he  had  not  died  very 
young,  he  would  probably  have  seen  the  thing 
tlirough.  The  later  work  has  been  much  simpler 
than  his,  and  has  depended  mainly  on  the  pro- 
vision of  money  and  time  sufficient  to  complete 
a very  laborious  and  more  or  less  mechanical 
task.  Virtually  the  same  materials  are  used  now 
as  were  used  by  him  and  by  the  other  early  work- 
ers, and  the  main  result  is  that  their  use  has  been 
systematized  and  reduced  to  formulae,  while 
manufacturing  methods  have  naturally  ad- 
vanced and  improved  very  materially. 

The  painter  who  creates  a landscape  “out  of 
his  head,”  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  finds  it  to  be 
a reconstruction  of  forms  already  used  by  him, 
or  the  figure-painter  of  the  Monticelli-Diaz  type 
merely  supplies  through  the  imagination  his  idea 
of  form  and  color,  and  i)resents  us  with  some- 
thing original,  founded  on  fact.  They  are,  there- 
fore, not  idealists  in  the  true  sense  of  creating  a 
tyj)c  or  expressing  a general  conception.  These 
people  occupying  a distinct  and  imjjortant  posi- 
tion in  art  should  be  furnished  with  a fitting 
term  of  designation  in  art’s  nomenclature. — 
From“THE  Conception  OFART,”byH.R.PooKE. 


WINTER  IN  THE  BRONX 
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The  Printing-Medium 


jX  choosing  a priiiting-mcdiuin,  the 
first  quality  to  lie  required  is  per- 
manence, for  it  is  assumed  that,  if 
the  worker  has  giv'en  time  and 
tliought  to  the  production  of  a 
work  of  art,  he  will  not  want  it  to  disajipear 
in  the  course  of  a few  years;  whereas  if  he 
sells  it,  honesty  demands  that  it  he  as  stable 
as  possible.  There  are  certain  printing-papers 
which  can  be  depended  on  for  permanence, 
and  others  which  will  give  residts  that  are  per- 
manent if  care  has  been  taken  in  their  i>ro- 
duction,  but  not  otherwise,  whereas  some  are 
absolutely  unstable  in  the  best  of  circnmstances. 
A black  and  white  platinum  print  on  linen  j)aper 
or  vellum  may  be  relied  on  for  permanence,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  a carbon  or  gum  print  in  a 
stable  color;  but  a gum  print  superposed  on  a 
black  platinum  will  be  durable  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. T'nfortunatcly,  we  have  no  means  to 
know  what  pigments  are  used  in  making  carbon 
paper:  but  the  various  color-manufacturers  will 
furnish  information  about  permanent  j)iginents 
for  use  in  the  gum  or  gui7i-j)latinum  jirocess.  If 
mercury  is  used  to  ])roduce  brown  tones  on 


platinum  paper  the  permanence  of  the  jirint  be- 
comes doubtful,  though  a permanent  warm  black 
may  be  obtained  by  using  the  developer  hot, 
this  treatment  also  serving  to  reduce  contrast. 
In  most  cases  the  best  effect  will  be  attained  by 
making  the  print  in  a warm  or  cold  black  or  a 
brown,  other  colors  not  being  desirable,  and  these 
tones  are  readily  obtained  in  permanent  form  on 
platinum,  carbon  or  gnm  paper,  but  a stable 
warm  brown  may  be  obtained  on  bromide  paper. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  no  black  and 
white  print  on  bromide  or  gaslight  jiaper  can  be 
considered  absolutely  permanent,  despite  the 
claims  of  the  manufacturers,  and  this  is  true  of 
any  color  cxcejit  one  that  is  obtained  by  the  re- 
development process,  in  which  potassium  ferri- 
cyanidc,  potassium  bromide  and  sodium  sulphide, 
or  an  equivalent,  are  used.  Albumen  j>aper  gives 
very  beautiful  results,  especially  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  scale;  and  if  the  prints  are  properly 
toned,  fi.xefl  anfl  washerl,  they  may  be  relied  on 
to  remain  in  good  condition;  but  a failure  in  any 
of  these  jirocesses  will  result  in  fugitiveness. — ■ 
Paul  Lewis  Anderson,  in  “Pictoriai.  Land- 
SCAPE-PnOTOGRAI'IlY.” 


How  To  Make  a Holder  for  a Wratten  Filter 


LEHMAN  WENDELL 


ANCHROMATIC  plates,  or  plates 
sensitive  to  all  colors,  are  l)eini>'  used 
more  and  more,  and  they  would  he 
still  more  i)oi)ular  among  amateur 
photogra])liers  if 


the  cost  of  tire  necessary  accesso- 
ries were  less.  At  least  one  filter 
must  be  used  with  ]ianchroniatic 
plates,  though  a set  of  three  is 
to  he  recommended.  A '^-inch 
filter  is  listed  at  $1.40.  A holder 
for  this  costs  $'2.a().  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  show 
how  this  $'•2. .50  may  he  saved  hy 
making  a liomc-mailc  holder 
which  serves  the  ])urposc  admi- 
rably and  which  can  he  used  for 
any  additional 
filtei’s  that  the 
photograi)her 
may  later  ])ur- 
chase.  The 
holder  can  of 
C'ourse  he  va- 
ried so  as  to  fit 
any  shutter, 
hut  the  one 
h c ]•  e i n d e - 
scribed  is  made 
to  fit  a Com- 
])ound  shutter. 

The  holder  is 

made  of  a good  (|uality  hristol- 
hoard.  a paper  used  largely  by 
])rinters  and  artists.  It  can  he 
had  at  any  stationery-store.  A 
I'uhher-washcr,  such  as  is  used  in 
coui)ling  a garden-hose,  and  a 
short  ])iccc  of  wire  will  also  he 
needed.  Let  us  sui)])ose  that  the 
holder  is  for  a 2-inch  filter. 

First  cut  the  hristol-hoard  to 
I he  shape  ])icturcd  in  Fig.  I.  d'lic 
dotted  lines  show  where  the  i)apci- 
is  to  he  cut  lightly  and  then 
loldcd.  As  will  he  seen,  the  two 
flaps,  a,  a,  an-  made  Jnst  wide 
enough  to  meet  in  the  ccidcr 
when  foldc(l.  d'liis  not  onl\'  ])re- 
sents  a hcttei'  ap])caranc<‘  than  if 
they  were  made  narrower,  hut  it 
also  serves  to  make  the  holder 
more  rigid  hy  i)ro\’iding  a double 


FIG.  1 


thickness  of  paper.  Two  holes,  h,  h,  are  cut  out; 
it  is  e\’ident  that  they  are  to  come  in  line  with 
the  lens  of  the  camera.  Another  cut-out,  c,  is 
also  provided;  this  is  made  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  filter,  which  is 
done  hy  inserting  tlie  point  of  a 
pencil  and  pushing  out  the  filter 
so  that  the  free  end  may  be 
grasjied  hy  the  fingers.  Now 
bend  the  paper  at  the  dotted 
lines,  then  moisten  the  two 
flajis,  a,  a,  with  glue  and  press 
to  place.  While  doing  this  it  is 
well  to  slij)  the  filter  into  place, 
as  the  whole  may  then  be  placed 
under  a weight  while  drying. 
Next  bend  the  wire  as  shown 
m the  illustra- 
ti on,  Fig . 2. 
Notice  that 
there  is  an  out- 
ward curve  to 
the  wire.  Now, 
hy  means  of 
some  short  lan- 
tern-slide bind- 
ing-strips, glue 
the  wire  to 
place.  Next 
cover  the  tlmee 
edges  of  the 
holder  (bottom 
and  two  sides)  with  binding- 
strips,  just  as  if  you  were  bind- 
ing a lantern-slide,  and  then 
glue  a black  ])aper  over  the  front 
and  hack  of  the  holder.  Next 
glue  the  rubber-washer  over  the 
lens-o|)ening.  This  comjiletes 
the  holder,  and  by  hanging  it 
over  the  dial  of  the  shutter  and 
allowing  the  rubber-washer  to 
slip  into  the  lens-barrel  the 
holder  will  be  found  to  fit  snugly 
and  rigidly. 

The  unsophisticated  amateur, 
ambitious  to  im))rove  his  work, 
should  be  sure  that  the  standard 
he  wishes  to  reach  is  one  ap- 
proved by  the  highest  authority. 
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Burson  Tries  a Dangerous  Scheme 

MICHAEL  GROSS 


Home  Boroufili  1 )cv(‘lo])ment 
iil)any  owed  its  existence  to 
son.  It  sprang  into  t)eing  simnl- 
s'ously  with  tlie  “scheme  " of 
cli  it  was  the  nucleus.  Burson, 
determined  to  i>nt  liis  liard-earned  and  costly 
knowledge  of  photography  to  use,  had  tried  in 
vain  to  earn  money  with  liis  camera.  'I  hen  the 
“scheme"  suildeidy  came  into  his  head.  It  was 
magnificent  in  its  very  sim])licity.  Burson 
became  d'he  Home  Borough  Developnu-nt  Com- 
pany. He  ha<l  a gilt  badge  maile  with  the  name 
in  blue  enamel  letters  ami  the  words  ‘ ■OFFICI.VL 
PHOTOtHt.M'HEH"  engra\<'il  across  the  toj). 
Then.  one  bright  morning,  he  pinm'il  the  badge 
to  the  lajiel  of  his  coat.  ])ickc(l  up  his  camera  and 
tilings  and  started  out. 

I lie  first  jilace  he  enterecl  was  the  flehealesseii 
store  around  tlie  corner.  "Good  nmrning,  IMr. 
Schultze."  he  greeted  the  jiroiirietor;  "I’ve  come 
here  this  morning  to  take  a i)hotogra])h  of  your 
store.  ” 

"I  don’t  vant  the  store’s  pitcher  took."  Mr, 
•Schnltze  told  him;  “Ffe  got  no  money  to  trow 


avay  on  pitchers"  — which  was  just  the  answer 
Burson  exjiected.  I’ractically,  the  same  words 
had  serveil  to  turn  him  away  on  liis  last  visit, 
blit  that  was  lad'ore  lu'  had  thought  of  the 
“.scheme.  " Now  he  merely  smileil  and  went  on 
talking.  “You  don’t  understand.  Mr.  Schiiltzi'," 
he  exiilaincd;  “this  isn’t  going  to  cost  >'ou  one 
cent.  I )o  you  see  this  badgeF’ - ])ointiug  to  it  - 
“well;  Fv('  been  apjioitited  otlicial  |)hotograplu‘r 
for  the  Home  Borough  I teveloinnenl  Coni])any." 

“I  nd  ^•at  arc  deyi' ” Mr.  Schnltze  asked. 

"The  eom|)an\’  has  been  formed,"  Burson 
went  on  airily,  "to  show  merchants  in  near-by 
towns  the  advantages  otfereil  b\-  this  borough. 
W e want  to  get  a |)hotogra])h  of  the  leading  store 
in  every  line.  'The  conijiany  will  bind  these 
Iihotographs  in  a book  and  then  distribute  I he 
books  to  oiit-ol-town  niercliaiits,  to  get  them  to 
come  here." 

Schnltze  became  interested.  “\’ell,  vy  did 
de,\'  jiir-k  ni>'  store  oudi' ” he  demaudeil. 

"I'll  tell  you,  ” Burson  said..  "W  bile  it  is  true 
that  >’oiir  store  is  n’t  by  any  means  the  largest  in 
the  neighborhood,  still  the  coni|)any  decideil  it 


was  the  most  representative;  in  other  words,  it 
had  the  finest  window-display,  the  freshest  goods 
and”  — with  a smile  — ‘‘the  most  efficient  pro- 
prietor.” 

The  subtle  flattery  made  its  appeal,  and 
Schultze  brightened  up  perceptibly.  “And  you 
say  it  ain’t  going  to  cost  nodding?”  he  queried. 

“Not  a red  cent,”  Burson  assured  liim. 

“All  right  den,  I’m  villing,”  Schultze  said; 
“but  chust  vait  a minute  ’till  I fix  up  de  show- 
vinder  a little  bit.  Und  I vill  tell  Katrinka  to 
come  out.  Ve’ll  have  a regular  family  grouper, 
eh?”  he  added,  slapping  Burson  on  the  shoulder 
good-naturedly. 

Burson  chuckled  as  Schultze  disappeared 
through  the  curtains  that  shut  off  the  rear  of  the 
store.  “If  they  all  fall  as  easy  as  this,”  he  said 
to  himself,  “I’m  a made  man.” 

In  a few  minutes  Schultze  reappeared,  followed 
by  his  wife,  Katrinka.  They  commenced  arrang- 
ing the  frankfurters,  wursts,  cheeses  and  salads 
as  artistically  as  such  things  can  ever  be  laid  out 
in  a show-window.  Then  Mrs.  Schultze  care- 
fully wiped  off  the  plate-glass  front,  helped  her 
husband  into  a clean  white  apron,  donned  one 
herself  and  they  were  ready.  Meanwhile  Burson 
had  set  up  his  camera  in  front  of  the  store,  and, 
after  posing  the  Schultzes,  he  snapped  away. 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Schultze,”  Burson  said  a 
few  minutes  later,  as  he  packed  his  outfit  and 
prepared  to  depart. 

“Vone  minute”  — Mr.  Schultze  stopped  liim — 
“can’t  I see  a copy  of  de  book  ven  it  is  finished?” 

Burson  shook  his  head.  “I’m  afraid  not,” 
he  said,  “you  see  I’m  only  the  photographer. 
I have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  putting  the 
book  together.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,” 
he  went  on,  lowering  his  voice,  “you’ve  treated 
me  pretty  well,  and  before  I send  the  picture  off. 
I’ll  drop  around  and  show  it  to  you.” 

“Dat’ll  be  fine,”  Mr.  Schultze  said,  “much 
obliged.” 

“Guess  I’ll  test  out  the  whole  scheme  on 
Schultze  before  I try  it  on  any  one  else,”  he 
mused  on  the  way  home;  “if  I sell  to  him  then 
I’ll  know  I’m  on  the  right  track.”  Accordingly 
he  hurried  to  his  room,  developed  the  plate  and 
the  next  morning  finished  xq)  two  prints  from  it. 

“I’ve  got  those  photograplxs  here,”  he  an- 
nounced on  entering  Schultze’s  place  a little 
while  later  — and  both  the  Schultzes  came 
forward  Inirriedly.  Burson  drew  the  two  pictures 
out  of  an  envelope  and  then  looked  aronnd 
cautiously.  “Here  tliey  are,”  he  finally  said, 
handing  them  to  Air.  Schultze,  “pass  them  right 
back  to  me  when  you’re  through.”  They  were 
really  fine  i)ictures,  the  specially  decorated 
windows  and  the  new  aprons  having  taken  finely. 


giving  the  photographs,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr 
Schultze,  an  enhanced  value. 

“Dey  are  certainly  goot,”  came  from  the 
Schultzes  in  chorus ; and  then  Mr.  Schultze  asked 
anxiously  — “Is  dere  any  vay  I can  get  one  or  two 
of  these? ” 

Burson  tluew  up  his  hands  in  evident  horror. 
“I  could  n’t  think  of  such  a tiling,”  he  assured 
Schultze,  “it  would  be  as  much  as  my  job  is 
worth  if  the  company  caught  me  giving  any  of 
these  pictures  away.” 

“Who  said  anyding  about  giffing  dem  avay?” 
Mr.  Schultze  demanded;  “I’d  be  villing  to  pay 
you  for  dem.”  Burson  shook  his  head. 

“Nobody  vill  ever  know  de  difference,”  Mr. 
Schultze  pleaded,  “I’ll  pay  you  vatefer  you 
dink  de  pitchers  are  wort,  and  who’ll  be  de 
viser?” 

Burson  smiled  to  himself.  The  human  trait 
that  he  had  relied  on  for  the  success  of  his 
scheme  was  proving  itself  most  admirably.  Now 
that  Schultze  thought  there  was  no  possible 
chance  to  secure  the  photographs,  they  suddenly 
became  liighly  desirable.  Heretofore  it  had  been 
Burson  who  had  to  plead  if  he  wanted  to  sell 
his  pictures.  Now  it  was  the  customer  who  was 
doing  the  coaxing.  Burson  waited  a few  moments, 
to  increase  Schultze’s  eagerness;  then  he  spoke: 

“Listen,  Schultze,”  he  said,  drawing  close,  as 
if  in  fear  of  being  overheard;  “I  like  you  and  I’m 
going  to  let  you  have  these  two  photographs  for 
a dollar.  But  only  on  condition  that  you  won’t 
show  them  around.” 

And  then  Schultze  — the  same  Schultze  who 
only  the  week  before  had  remained  obdurate 
when  Burson  pleaded  for  a chance  to  make 
pictures  of  the  store  for  twenty-five  cents  each  — 
extracted  a dollar  from  the  cash-register,  passed 
it  over  to  Burson  and  received  the  two  pictures 
he  coveted.  “Aluch  obliged,  Mr.  Burson,”  he 
said,  as  he  put  them  into  a drawer  of  the  desk, 
“und  you  can  rest  easy.  Nobody  vill  see  dese 
pitchers.  Dey  vill  be  sent  ofer  to  mine  and 
Katrinka’s  people  on  the  odder  side  in  a few 
days.” 

Burson  said  good-by  and  went  straight  home, 
lie  loaded  up  a dozen  plates,  and  ten  minutes 
later  was  back  on  the  street  again.  Working 
the  same  scheme  that  Schultze  had  proved  such 
an  easy  victim  for,  he  succeeded  in  getting  nine 
merchants  to  dress  up  themselves,  their  families 
and  their  store-windows  and  have  a jxicture  taken. 
Burson  waited  patiently  in  each  instance,  know- 
ing that  the  more  artistically  the  window  was 
arranged,  and  the  handsomer  the  group  in  front 
of  the  door  looked,  the  more  would  the  jxrojxri- 
etor  coax  for  a chance  to  buy  the  pictures  — and 
Burson  was  right. 
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The  day  after  lie  had  exposed  the  nine  plates, 
he  came  around  with  the  finished  photograjihs, 
and  condescended  to  take  a dollar  from  each 
merchant  for  two  pictures  of  their  store.  He 
had  collected  eight  dollars,  and  had  only  two 
pictures  left — those  showing  the  store  of  the 
neighliorhood  hutcher.  He  entered  this  last  place 
confident  that  he  woidd  make  a clean  swee)). 
The  hutcher,  somehow,  seemed  to  know  just 
what  Burson  had  come  for.  “Got  those  pic- 
tures?” he  asked,  and  Iturson  nodded.  “How 
much  do  you  want  for  them?”  was  the  next 
question,  and  Burson  jiretended  to  he  very 
much  siir])rised. 

“AVhy,  they're  not  for  sale,”  he  said,  “I  just 
came  around  to  show  them  to  you,  as  I promised 
I would.” 

“Oh,  I guess  you’d  sell  me  two  if  I coaxed  yon 
hard  enough,”  the  hutcher  rejilied,  with  a peculiar 
smile  on  his  face. 

Burson,  flushed  with  his  previous  successes, 
failed  to  notice  the  smile,  and  the  hutcher  con- 
tinued ; 

“By  the  way;  what  company  did  you  say  you 
represented?”  he  asked. 

“The  Borough  Development  Company,” 
Burson  answered,  “and  here's  my  badge  to 
prove  it.” 

“Oh,  that's  all  right,"  the  hutcher  assured 
him;  “I  just  forgot  the  name  for  the  moment. 
Now  let's  get  down  to  husiness.  Is  n't  there 
some  way  1 can  get  a coujile  of  those  pictures? 
I really  want  them.” 

“This  was  the  ]>roi)er  sjiirit  at  last,”  Burson 
thought,  and  he  finally  agreed  to  sell  the  two 
jihotographs  for  a dollar.  The  hutcher  received 
them  anil  ]>assed  over  a hill.  Iturson  reached 
out  and  took  it.  As  he  did  he  felt  a hand  on  his 
slioulder,  and  turned  — to  face  a jioliceman. 
“Better  come  along  with  me,  son,”  the  policeman 
said.  “Guess  you  better  come  along,  too,  Tom,” 
he  added  to  the  hutcher. 

The  events  of  the  next  half  hour  were  like 
some  horrilile  nightmare  to  Burson.  The  oidy 
thing  he  remendiered  was  being  led  in  front  of  a 
railing  behind  which  sat  a gray-haired,  stern- 
looking  man  who,  Burson  thought,  must  he  the 
judge.  “IVhat’s  the  charge?”  he  asked.  Burson 
was  too  dazed  to  listen  closely,  hut  he  managed 
to  hear  snatches  of  the  conversation  now  and 
then  — “money  under  false  pretenses”  — “im- 
jiersonatiug  an  officer  of  a company  " — and 
other  meaiiiugless  jihrases. 

FiTially,  the  jioliceman  eeased  talking  and  the 
butcher  was  called  on  to  testify.  In  a few 
minutes,  he  had  fold  his  story,  and  then  Burson 
was  lirongld  forward.  The  judge  stood  uj)  and 
commenced  to  talk  to  him.  He  said  something 


about  “the  extreme  youth  of  the  prisoner,”  and 
“reasonably  good  value  having  been  given  for 
the  money”  and  other  things  that  Burson  only 
dimly  understood.  The  sentence  the  judge  con- 
cluded his  siieech  with,  however,  seared  its  way 
into  Burson's  brain  with  startling  distinctness. 
It  was  — “You  are  fined  ten  dollars.” 

Burson  drew  out  the  nine  dollars  he  had 
collected  that  day,  added  to  it  the  dollar  he 
had  received  from  Schultze  the  day  before  and 
passed  the  entire  amount  over  to  the  clerk  seated 
alongside  the  judge.  Then  he  was  allowed  to 
go;  and  he  stumbled  out  into  the  dark,  dark 
night,  sails  scheme,  sans  money,  sans  everything. 

The  apprehension  of  pure  beauty,  which  may 
apjiear  to  be  an  exercise  above  the  reach  of 
reason,  dejiends,  after  all,  ujion  taste,  and  leaves 
the  case,  at  any  rate,  in  the  iynus  fatnns  of  per- 
sonal preference.  Such  combination  of  colors  as 
is  accounted  beautifid  to  one,  is  abhorrent  to  an- 
other. The  music  of  the  Chinese  or  the  South- 
Sea  Islanders  is  a distress  to  the  votaries  of  the 
modern  school  of  opera,  and,  conversely,  Wagner 
is  doubtless  as  ineomiirehensible  to  the  Chinese 
and  Malay  as  to  Tolstoy,  who  derided  it.  In  the 
realm  of  absolute  pure  beauty,  taste  will  always 
be  a subverting  factor  in  any  hypothesis.  When, 
however,  we  bring  our  attention  to  the  intellectual 
apprehension  of  art,  the  question  of  beauty 
opens  to  analysis;  and  in  many  cases,  markedly 
in  those  where  positive  ugliness  is  the  subject, 
it  is  found  that  art's  demand  for  pleasure  is  sat- 
isfied wholly  by  the  means  of  expression.  If 
these  fit  adequately  the  character  of  its  ugliness, 
so  that  the  suliject  is  made  explicitly  and  pro- 
nouncedly so,  the  intellectuality  of  the  artist  in 
its  discernment  of  character  is  onr  jileasure. 
But  why  deceive  ourselves  into  the  sujiposition 
that  the  work  is  beautiful?  Could  we  gaze  upon 
Rodin's  aged  strumpet,  or  MacCanieron's  “Ab- 
sinthe-Drinkers,” groping  in  the  last  stages 
of  jiaranoia,  and  exclaim,  “Hoiv  beautiful!”  Is 
it  not  time  that  we  used  terms  for  our  ideas  that 
express  them,  and  thereby  obtain  a revelation  of 
truth?  Let  the  ejaculation  be,  “How  character- 
ful!” and  acknowledgment  made  that  the  means 
employed,  which  technically  exiiress  it,  are  mas- 
terly, a,nd  that  constructively  the  work  exjiloits 
the  ])rincii)les  of  art.  These  are  added  reasons 
for  a sane  {ileasure  in  such  works;  and  the  three 
reasons  of  character,  of  technique  and  construc- 
tion are  what  qualify  them  as  art,  despite 
Tolstoy's  contention  that  only  such  works  as 
can  show  a moral  liasis  can  lie  considered  art. 
— From  “The  Conceptiox  of  Art,”  by  Henry 
R.  Boore. 
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Famous  Portraits  in  American 
Art-Galleries 

There  is  no  question  that  students  in  por- 
trait-j)liotography  ai)])reciate  the  value  of 
the  works  of  the  great  i)ortrait-painters  as  sources 
of  inspiration.  l’hotogra])liers  eager  to  behold 
and  admire  examples  of  portraiture  by  eelel)rated 
artists,  but  who  live  a great  distanee  from  the 
home  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  seem 
to  think  that  there  are  no  pietures  worthy  of  note 
outside  of  Greater  New  York.  The  Editor  re- 
ferred recently  to  the  numerous  art -gal  I cries 
scattered  throughout  the  Unitefl  States  that 
contain  worthy  examples  of  the  great  masters  in 
art.  He  now  takes  jjleasure  in  stating  just  where 
such  pictures  may  be  found. 

Of  course,  the  serious  student  will  hail  with 
delight  an  opj)ortunity  to  visit  the  Metro])olitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  now  one  of  the  lead- 
ing jjicture-galleries  of  the  world.  Here  are  as- 
sembled portraits  of  great  distinction,  and  of 
undisputed  genuineness,  by  the  great  masters  of 
Europe.  Among  the  private  art-collections  of 
the  i\Ietro])olis.  the  one  owned  by  Henry  C. 
PAiek  is  easily  the  first  — since  those  of  Altman 
and  Morgan  have  been  merged  with  the  Metro- 
politan. I’hiladel])hia  is  ])robably  unrivaled, 
among  American  cities,  as  {jossessing  the  most 
valuable  j>rivatc  collections.  Her  eminent  citi- 
zen, Mr.  John  G.  Johnson,  is  the  ha])py  i)o.ssessor 
of  authenticateil  masterjjieces  l).v  ReTid)randt 
(EJ),  Bob  Hals  ("2),  Rubens  (7),  Van  Dyck  (.5), 
Cranach  (.J),  J'intoretto,  IMurillo.  Reynolds  (a). 
Gainsborough  ((i),  Ifomney  (2),  H(j]>i)uer.  Rae- 
Inirn,  Whistler  (2),  and  IMcissonier  — mostly  i>or- 
traits.  What  a feast  I d'he  Widener  and  Elkins 
collections  are  likewise  rich  in  portraits  by  the 
old  masters,  and  John  Howard  M (d^'addeu  owns 
many  fine  examj)les  of  the  early  British  school. 
This  splendid  collection  was  on  exhibition  for 
several  months,  last  autumn,  at  the  Pennsylvania 
.\cademy  of  the  Einc  Arts.  The  .\cademy  has  a 
number  of  representative  exami)les  of  the  earl\’ 
Phiglish  and  .Vmerican  schools  and.  certainly,  the 
finest  collection  of  Stuarts  —fourteen,  including 
the  famous  Lansilowne  i)ortrait  of  George  Wash- 
ington— in  the  I iiited  States. 

Baltimore,  for  many  years,  has  been  j)roud  <jf 
its  Walters  Gallery  of  Paintings,  notable  among 
which  are  portraits  by  Tintoretto.  Ra[diael. 


Rul)ens  (2),  Holbein  (,‘3),  Rembrandt  (2),  Hals, 
Bol,  Van  Dyck  (3),  Reynolds  (2),  Gainsborough, 
Hogarth,  Romney  (2),  HopiJiier,  Raeburn  (2), 
Lely  (2),  Stuart.  Le  Brun,  David  and  Meissonier. 

The  Art-Institute  of  Chicago  boasts  a large 
collection  of  ])ictures  by  artists  of  various  schools, 
among  which  are  admirable  ])ortraits  by  Rem- 
brandt, Hals,  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Ter  Borch, 
(Terburg),  Maes,  Netschcr,  Romney,  West, 
Stuart,  Coi)ley,  Healy.  Bonnat,  Zorn.  Melchers 
and  Sargent.  During  the  summer,  valuable  loan- 
exhibitions  are  held  at  the  Institute,  where  mas- 
terjjieees  of  i)riceless  value  may  be  seen. 

In  St.  Louis,  the  Bixby  collection  is  the  most 
important,  and  ranks  high  among  the  private 
l)icture-galleries  of  the  country.  Charles  Lang 
Ereer's  collection  of  Pluropean  art  takes  the  lead 
in  Detroit.  Air.  Freer  also  owns  what  connois- 
seurs regard  as  the  finest  and  largest  collection  of 
pictures  by  James  AIcNeill  AVhistler,  comprising 
over  one  hundred  of  this  artist’s  finest  works. 
This  ])riceless  collection  was  presented  by  Air. 
P’reer,  recently,  to  the  National  Aluscum  at 
Washington,  where  it  can  now  lie  seen.  The 
Detroit  Art  Aluseum  is  young,  bnt  active  and 
ambitious,  and,  before  long,  will  astonish  the 
country  by  the  extent  and  imi)ortance  of  its  art- 
treastires.  It  owns  already  many  fine  pietures  by 
emineid  American  and  Enroj)ean  artists. 

d'he  youngest  art-center  in  the  United  States 
is  Cleveland.  Its  beautiful  museum  w’as  dedi- 
cated last  J)ine,  and  o])ened  its  doors  to  the  gen- 
eral ])nblic  with  a notal)le  dis])lay  of  American 
ami  European  art.  Of  particidar  interest  to  the 
stmlent  in  i)ortraiture,  there,  are  .sni)erb  i)orlraits 
by  Rembrandt,  Hals,  Ter  Borch,  Goya,  .Allori, 
\ an  Dyck,  Reynolds,  Raeburn,  l{omney,  Gains- 
borough, Hogarth,  Lawrence,  Co|)ley,  Stuart, 
West,  Healy  and  Fuller,  which,  though  lent 
])artly  by  i)rivate  individuals,  are  likely  to  re- 
main in  the  musc'iim  undisturbe(l. 

Boston,  the  great  c(lncational  center,  has  a 
large  and  magnificent  art-museum  - without  a 
])eer  in  America  which,  however,  lacks  a 
representative  collectiou  of  paintings  and  stat- 
uar.N . Nevertheless,  it  owns  admirable  portraits 
by  \elasqnez,  AIoro?ii,  Solario,  Cranach,  Rem- 
brandt, Hals,  \ an  Dyck,  Reynolds,  Gaius- 
borongh,  Raeburn,  Stuart  (13),  Copley  (8),  West, 
Heal\  and  Whistler.  But  by  far  the  most  val- 
uable grcmp  of  portraits  by  great  masters  is 
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owned  by  Boston’s  premier  art-connoisseur, 
Mrs.  John  Lowell  Gardner.  Her  famous  Vene- 
tian Palace,  filled  with  art-treasures  of  every 
description,  contains,  among  other  pictures  by 
the  great  masters,  portraits  by  Diirer,  Holbein 
(2),  Mino  da  Fiesole,  Velasquez  (2),  Masaccio, 
Raphael,  Titian,  Pollajuolo,  Tintoretto,  Polidoro, 
Moroni,  Del  Piombo,  Bronzino,  Moro,  Rubens, 
Rembrandt  (2),  Sustermans,  Van  Dyck  and, 
though  modern,  a magnificent  portrait  by  Degas. 
The  Venetian  Palace  is  open  to  the  public  at 
stated  periods  during  the  year. 

The  National  Capital  has  two  i)ul)lic  art- 
museums  — the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  and 
the  United  States  National  Museum  (under  the 
direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution).  The 
former  contains  over  three  hundred  modern 
paintings  of  e.xceptional  merit  by  American  and 
Eurojiean  artists,  and  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
V’ashington.  The  latter  contains  among  other 
numerous  works  of  art  an  important  and  grow- 
ing collection  of  paintings  by  European  masters, 
together  with  fine  examj)les  of  early  and  present 
American  artists.  Some  of  the  museum’s  finest 
portraits  are  by  Reynolds,  Romney,  Hojjpner 
and  Lawrence.  Admirers  of  the  genius  of  James 
McNeill  Whistler  will  find  here  a wonderful  col- 
lection of  ])ictures  by  that  artist,  presented  to 
the  museum  by  Charles  Lang  Freer,  of  Detroit. 

Loan-collections  of  great  ini])ortance,  contain- 
ing portraits  by  distinguished  artists,  are  fre- 
quently on  view,  so  that  a visit  to  the  Nation’s 
chief  art-rej)ository  will  always  repay  the  effort. 

The  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  progress  it  has  made  in  acquiring 
genuine  and  exemjjlary  works  of  the  great  paint- 
ers. Among  the  most  valued  jjossessions  are  por- 
traits by  Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  Bob  Hals, 
Van  Dyck,  Reynolds,  Raeburn,  Stuart.  Coj)ley 
and  West,  well  worthy  of  visits  by  the  people  of 
Ohio  and  strangers  that  pass  through  the  city. 

Although,  obvicjusly,  access  to  the  homes  of 
the  owners  of  valuable  art-collections  is  denied 
to  the  general  public,  the  honest  and  respectable 
jjicture-lover  may  obtain  admission  by  a])])lica- 
tion  through  the  i)roj)er  channels.  Sad  to  relate, 
there  have  l)een  instances  where  the  hospitality 
of  an  art-i)atroii  has  been  grossly  abused  by  per- 
sons who  i)roved  to  be  vandals  or  kleptomaniacs. 
Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  owner  of  val- 
uable works  of  art  will  restrict  the  inspection  of 
his  treasures  to  intimate  friends  and  distinguished 
guests,  uidess  the  stranger  seeking  the  privilege 
is  vouched  for  by  discriminating  friends  of  the 
prospective  host,  or  other  persons  of  adequate  re- 
sponsil)ility ; and,  in  truth,  the  owner  of  celebrated 
pictures  would  rather  show  them  to  a])i)reciative 
strangers  than  to  imlifferent  accpiaintanccs. 


John  J.  Enneking 

ENNEKING,  the  genial  landscape  painter, 
is  no  more.  He  has  gone  to  the  land  that  is 
filled  with  glories  far  greater  than  any  that  in- 
spired his  brush  on  this  terrestrial  sphere.  While 
living,  he  was  never  wholly  satisfied  with  his 
own  manner  of  interpreting  the  subtle  beauties  of 
nature  — beautiful,  growing  and  admired  as  it 
was  — even  in  his  latter  years,  when  portraying 
the  exquisite  mystery  of  budding  spring  or 
evanescent  autumn.  He  longed  for  greater  pow- 
ers to  understand  and  to  express  through  his 
medium  Nature’s  glorious  visions.  Yet  he  com- 
prehended the  language  of  the  divine  Creator,  to 
the  extent  that  he  realized  the  inadequacy  of  the 
artist’s  means  of  expression,  and  he  continued  to 
search  assiduously  for  more  light  to  illumine  his 
path  toward  liis  coveted  goal.  His  art  was  his 
life,  his  inspiration,  his  religion. 

And  Enneking,  perhaj)s  more  than  any  painter 
I can  name,  appreciated  the  power  and  resources 
of  j)hotography  as  it  served  the  ends  of  the  true 
artist.  He  had  no  interest,  whatever,  in  photog- 
raphy as  a purely  mechanical  activity,  nor  did 
he  stop  at  a photographer’s  show-case  to  note 
the  progress  of  the  art.  He  was  too  busy  a man, 
and  too  much  absorbed  with  more  serious  prob- 
lems. When  his  attention  was  directed  to  some 
really  meritorious  work  — work  that  indicated 
the  creative  ability  of  the  photographer,  more 
particularly  that  of  the  amateur,  who,  by  his 
superior  advantages  of  education  and  opportu- 
nity, demonstrated  that  photography  shoidd  be 
classed  with  the  fine  arts  — Enneking  displayed 
an  interest  that  finally  culminated  in  enthusiasm. 
He  discovered  that  the  artist-photographer,  with 
lu's  virtually  unlimited  scope  of  observation,  his 
artistic  intuition,  genuine  feeling  aiifl  technical 
skill,  could  produce  pictures  of  striking  originality 
and  beauty,  making  him  forget  the  puttering 
easel-artist,  fettered  by  tradition,  convention  and 
dry  bones. 

Thus  Eniieking,  in  his  occasional  visits  to  the 
offices  of  Photo-Era,  would  take  genuine  de- 
light in  studying  the  work  of  such  true  photo- 
pictorialists  as  White,  Macnaughtau,  Anderson, 
Struss,  Vandervclde,  Krause  and  Davis,  and  the 
portraits  of  master-photogra])hers  — Garo,  Gol- 
densky,  MacDonald  and  others.  Indeed,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he  derived  more 
stimulating  ideas  and  satisfaction  from  contem- 
plating masterpieces  by  true  artists  of  the  cam- 
era than  from  paintings.  He  noted  with  admira- 
tion the  fresh  and  simple  beauty  of  a theme,  the 
dis])osition  of  masses,  the  direction  of  line  and  the 
technical  means  of  expre.ssion.  Yet  he  was  quick 
to  perceive  any  deviation  from  the  doctrine  of 
unity  and  simplicity  in  pictorial  composition. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

is 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize;  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention;  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Ilonorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufaeturer  wdio  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  zvhich  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P., 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

■i.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEp.vRATELY,  gil'ing  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-po.stage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Ilonorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Er,\,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  lo.ss. 

7.  The  prints  winning  prizes  or  Ilonorable  Mention 
in  the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
stitute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for 
public  exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only 
charge  is  prepayment  of  expressage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  and  exceptional  educational  value. 

Quarterly  Miscellaneous  Competitions 

In  order  to  extend  the  opportunities  for  participation 
by  a larger  number  of  our  readers,  and  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  entries,  these  will  be  a feature  of  1917. 


Awards  — Marines 
Closed  October  31,  1916 

Eirst  Prize:  William  S.  Davis. 

Second  Prize:  Franklin  I.  Jordan. 

Third  Prize:  Christine  B.  Fletcher. 

Ilonorable  Mention:  James  Allan,  Martha  Curry, 
II.  J.  Durgin,  Carl  Hag\ie,  Carl  Hermes,  E.  W.  Hill, 
Taizo  Kato,  Warren  P.  Laity,  W.  H.  McCrum,  Alex- 
ander Alurray,  Anson  M.  Titus. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints:  O.  C.  Dean,  Paul  H.  Means, 
Thomas  E.  Martin,  Walter  G.  Willis. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

1916 

“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 

1917 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  Atigust  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer.”  Closes  September  30. 

‘ ‘ V acation-Pictures.  ’ ’ Closes  Oct  ober  3 1 . 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  November  30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Change  of  Address 

Subscribers  who  desire  to  change  their  addres.ses 
are  requested  to  inform  us  not  later  than  the  5th  of  the 
Iirevious  month,  as  the  envelopes  must  be  addressed 
and  classified  for  mailing  on  the  10th. 

Failure  to  do  this  jnits  it  up  to  the  subscriber  to 
procure  his  copy  from  his  former  post-office  address, 
and  no  flu])licate  cojjy  can  be  expected  from  the 
Publisher. 

We  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  workers  to  the 
rules  governing  the  A<Ivanced  and  Beginners’  Compe- 
titions in  order  to  facilitate  a fair,  intelligent  ami 
j>rompt  deci.'-ion  on  the  part  of  the  judges. 
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Miscellaneous  — Advanced  Competition 
Closes  February  28,  1917 

More  often,  tliis  year,  will  come  these  general  topics 
for  competition,  in  which  the  magazine  leaves  the  con- 
testant flee  to  make  his  own  selection  of  a suitable 
subject  to  ( nter  for  the  prize.  The  last  two  contests  of 
this  nature  proved  so  popular,  and  brought  out  so 
many  good  things,  that  they  are  to  be  made  a fpiarterly 
feature  in  the.se  competitions  hereafter.  'I'here  are 
always  some  pictures  that  never  seem  cpiite  to  fit  any 
specific  competition,  yet  liave  sufficient  pictorial  value 
to  be  worthy  of  entry  when  the  opportunity  offers. 
These  genend  topics  will  give  all  such  a chance  to  prove 
their  value. 

d’he  entering  of  one’s  work  in  competition  witli  that 
of  other  workers  is  an  illuminating  experience.  One  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  best  critic  of  one’s  own  efforts.  Ac- 
cording to  the  temperament  of  the  individual,  his  own 
output  is  either  over-  or  under- valued.  I fancy  the 

winner  of  the  first  prize  is  often  a more  astonislu'd  per- 
soTi  than  his  unsucce.ssful  competitors;  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  tho.se  who  do  find  it  “only  what  they 
exp<'cted!”  The  attitude  of  the  producer  toward  the 
finished  product  is  by  no  means  nece.ssarily  a just 
criterion  of  its  value,  but  is  very  probably  influenced 
f)y  the  method  of  production.  If  a person  of  imagina- 
tion and  “temperament  ” goes  about  to  produce  a ])ic- 
ture  which  shall  represent  some  aspect  of  Nature,  or 
some  mood  of  his  own  mind,  he  is  very  likely  to  be  dis- 
appointed with  his  results.  He  has  in  his  mind’s  eye  an 
ideal  ])ict>ire  to  which  his  best  efforts  fail  to  measure 
up,  and  therefore,  to  his  mind,  the  picture  lie  has  made 
is  a disap])ointment  and  a failure.  But  is  it  a failure 
for  that  reason?  By  no  means.  Although  it  fails  to 
come  uj)  to  the  ideal  of  its  maker,  it  may  still  bring  a 
message  to  others;  and  just  because  the  artist  had  an 
ideal  towaril  which  he  was  working,  his  picture  will 
come  nearer  the  goal  of  true  art,  and  be  more  likely  to 
im]>re.ss  the  judges,  who  have  not  the  author’s  .standard 
of  comparison,  as  having  that  illusive  pictorial  quality 
which  indicates  a prize-winner. 

A nother  person,  having  produced  a picture  by  similar 
methods,  may  be  unable  to  separate  the  mental  pic- 
ture from  the  actual  one,  and  indues  the  latter  with 
many  qualities  of  the  former  invisible  to  any  eyes  but 
his.  lie  is  the  one  who  thinks  the  judges  most  unfair 
and  that  the  pictures  are  not  judged  on  their  merits. 
In  this  category  may  also  be  includefl  the  snapshot- 
worker  who  finds  among  the  nu'diocre  products  of  a 
day’s  trip  one  negative  that  astonishes  him  by  its 
superior  technical  quality.  If,  perchance,  some  admiring 
friend  is  lavish  in  its  |>rai.se,  then  is  he  sure  he  has  pro- 
duced a masterpiece,  and  is  aggrieved  that  the  judges 
<lo  not  agree  with  him  on  the  stdqect.  For  these,  and 
many  other  rea.sons,  it  is  apparent  that  in  regard  to 
one’s  j)ietures,  as  well  as  in  other  res])eets,  “self-judg- 
ment is  not  righteous  judgment.” 

Not  infre(|uently  it  is  .some  interesti'd  and  art-wise 
fri(Mid  who  first  opens  our  eyes  to  the  fallacy  of  our  own 
valuations.  With  delight  he  pounces  upon  .some  dis- 
rei)utal)le  print  we  are  striving  to  keep  concealed,  and 
when  we  try  to  apologize  for  it  with  the  suggestion  that 
it  must  have  gotten  fogged,  he  replies,  “So?  Well!  Aon 
had  better  fog  some  more!”  And  when  wc  bring  for- 
ward our  pet  successes,  he,  if  lie  be  frank,  will  be  apt 
to  remark,  “Ilansh!  False  values!  No  composition! 
Rul)bi.sli!”  A good  way  to  determine  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  judges,  is  the  better  judge  of  your  work,  you  or 
your  friend,  would  be  to  submit  some  ]irints  of  his 
choosing  and  some  of  your  own;  or  send  your  choice 
in  one  competition,  and  when  the  next  general  topic 


comes  around  submit  those  of  your  friend’s  selection, 
and  see  what  happens.  Perhaps  it  woifld  be  illuminating 
to  look  over  the  prize-winners  in  similar  contests.  The 
results  of  the  last  contest  of  this  nature  were  publi.shed 
in  Photo-Era  for  August,  1916.  The  winner  of  the 
first  prize  is  a genre  of  great  merit.  Do  we  require 
natural  simplicity?  This  has  it.  Naturalness?  Also 
here.  Subordination  of  detail?  Remarkably  well  done. 
The  pyramidal  composition  is  present,  but  not  too 
obvious,  and  the  whole  thing  is  pleasing  and  pictorial, 
though  the  incident  is  only  the  homely  and  every-day 
one  of  drawing  water  from  the  old  well.  The  second 
prize  was  atso  given  to  a clever  genre  composition,  “ The 
Idler.”  This,  too,  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  free  of 
obtrusive  detail.  The  strong  diagonal  line  of  the  com- 
position is  al)i  uptly  stopped  by  the  upright  corner  sup- 
port of  the  building,  which  is  excellently  placed  about 
one  third  of  the  way  in  from  the  margin.  The  third 
print  to  win  honors  is  a still-life  study.  Here  we  look 
for  more  detail,  and  we  find  it,  but  not  too  promi- 
nently featured.  The  bloom  on  the  grapes,  and  the  little 
catchy  lights,  are  all  there,  but  the  leaves  are  not  wire- 
sharp  and  obtrusive.  They  keep  their  place  as  acces- 
sory to  the  main  interest. 

In  the  previous  contest  of  like  nature,  the  results  of 
which  were  published  in  May,  1915,  the  winning  print 
is  perhaps  less  obviously  superior.  Possibly  the  ob- 
stacles overcome  in  making  the  picture  were  taken 
into  account  by  the  judges,  for  they  must  have  been 
great.  The  second  award  was  for  a splendid  sea-view. 
I'lie  wave  has  been  caught  just  at  the  strategic  moment, 
as  it  tosses  the  spray  from  its  crest  on  the  point  of 
breaking.  The  unity  of  the  print  would  be  improved, 
to  my  thinking,  had  one  inch  of  the  foreground  been 
.sacrificed.  The  print  winning  third  place  is  a soft- 
focus  portrait,  in  an  unconventional  pose,  and  the  page 
of  honorable  mention  prints  is  most  profitable  for  study. 
Six  of  the  ten  were  taken  against  the  light,  and  three  of 
these  six  are  admirable  sunset-effects.  The  one  in  the 
lower  left-hanfl  corner  is  a genre,  the  woman  and  child 
splendidly  posed  and  well  placed  in  the  picture-space. 
The  sheep  in  the  right-hand  print  stand  out  with 
cameo-like  relief,  and  in  both  the  last-named  prints  the 
backgrounds  commend  themselves  for  simplicity  and 
soft  detail. 

\ glance  at  sonic  other  prize-winners  .shows  the 
prize-winning  print  in  the  Home-Portrait  competition, 
p\d)li.shed  in  June,  1910,  to  be  ,a  well-spaced  three- 
cpuirters  portrait  of  a man,  absolutely  lacking  in  de- 
tail, so  far  as  coat  and  background  go,  Imt  with  hands 
well  posed  and  spaced.  Second  in  merit  is  the  print 
of  the  imposed  little  fellow  sitting  on  the  floor,  with  one 
toy  and  no  other  accessory.  The  winning  prints  among 
Vacation-Pictures,  i)ubli.shed  in  February  of  last  year, 
are  a single  dark  figure  in  natural  pose,  shown  against 
the  sand  and  surf  of  the  .seashore,  and  a very  soft- 
focus  picture  in  which  “Three  Men  in  a Boat”  furnish 
the  only  accent  against  the  dark  water  and  shore. 

From  this  brief  survey  of  past  [irize-winners,  it  would 
appear  that  it  is  not  the  brilliant,  detailful  print,  tech- 
nically perfect  though  it  may  lie,  that  carries  off  the 
cup,  but  the  jiicture  that  subordinates  detail  to  unity, 
and  concentrates  interest  on  its  main  feature  by  all 
means  at  the  artist’s  command.  In  fleeing  from  the 
“sharp  as  nails,”  Scylla,  do  not  fall  into  the  Charybdis 
of  over-softness.  A leading  Bo.ston  photographer  was 
recently  heard  to  say  that  what  most  persons  meant 
when  they  spoke  of  .soft  foens  was  in  reality  no  focus 
at  all,  or  out  of  focus.  While  hard  lines  may  be  ob- 
jectionable, form  and  texture  are  requisites  of  good 
work,  and  though  detail  may  be  distracting  in  the  un- 
essenlials,  in  the  main  object  of  intere.st  it  is  valuable. 
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WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


FIRST  PRIZE  — MARINES 


There  are  many  methods  of  ol)tainiiig  diffusion  in  the 
print,  sueli  as  printing  from  the  liaek  of  the  plate,  in- 
terjmsing  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  trans]iarent  cellu- 
loid between  negative  and  jiajier,  etc.  'I'he  difficulty 
in  these  iirocedures  is  that  diffusion  is  uniform  through- 
out the  jirint.  They  offer  no  power  of  selection.  'I'here 
is  on  the  market  a printing-frame  that  gives  slight 
contr<jl.  There  are  at  the  side  little  levers  by  which 
paper  and  jilate  may  be  separateil.  I’art  of  the  expo- 
sure may  be  made  in  contact,  ami  then  one  end  only 
or  the  entire  j>aper  may  be  slightly  lifte(l.  Some  very 
good  effects  may  be  gotten  by  this  means.  Many  are 
the  means  by  which  an  artistically  satisfying  print  may 
be  obtained  from  a very  crude  and  matter-of-fact  nega- 
tive. One  really  good  j>rint  is  worth  all  the  time  and 
effort  one  can  exjicnd  upon  it.  and  one  such  will  be 
more  likely  to  bring  you  the  prize  than  a half  dozen 
ordinary  ones.  K \Tiif;RlXF,  I!tnoh\m. 

Drying  Nei^atives 

Dryi.vg  is  greatly  facilitati'd  by  wiping  the  surface- 
water  from  both  glass  and  film  siilc.  fjiiick  and  clean 
way  with  the  film  side  is  to  put  ilown  oii  it  a ])iece  of 
clean,  fine  muslin,  jilacing  on  this  two  or  three  thick- 
nesses of  blotting-jiapcr  and  then  gently  rolling  with  a 
roller-squeegee. — I’hoUiara  jiln/. 


Photographic  Negatives  on  Paper 

PiioTOGRAiuiic  negatives  on  ]iaper  have  obvious 
advantages  oviT  those  on  gla.ss,  viz.,  cheajuie.ss,  light- 
ne.ss  and  lack  of  danger  from  breaking.  They  also 
permit  considerable  liberty  in  ivtouching  and,  if  the 
right  jiajicr  is  chosen  for  the  |)ur])ose,  modifying-work 
may  be  done  with  considerable  ease  with  jicncil  and 
brush.  Hromide  paper  is  usually  cmiiloycil,  and  exiioscd 
and  developed  the  same  as  glass  plates  or  cut  films; 
but  one  should  be  careful  to  use  a nou-staiuing  devel- 
oper such  as  a combinat  ion  of  Mctol  and  I lydroi|uinone. 
Such  ])ai)cr  negatives  are  usually  enqiloyeil  for  en- 
larged [lositives,  which  possess  a fpiality  of  breadth 
and  a marked  artistic  effect  all  their  own. 

,\t  first,  a contact  jiositive  is  made  on  a slow  dryplate, 
which  posit  ive  should  be  full  of  detail  and  contain  all  the 
gTadations  of  the  original  negative.  'I'he  (|Uality  of  the 
resultant  enlarged  pa|)cr  negative  depends  u|)on  the 
character  of  the  original  gla.>s  positive,  and  is  pro- 
duced in  the  Sami'  manner  as  an  ordinary  enlarged 
bromide  print.  If  thin,  smooth,  bromiiie  pa])cr  is  used, 
the  eiilargi'd  pajier  positive  may  contain  more  gi'ain 
than  the  negative  itself,  which  may  be  aii  advantage  in 
some  eases,  as  it  breaks  u])  large  and  heavy  masses  and 
produces  a.  suggestion  of  that  much-sought -aft  ei-  at- 
mospheric effect.  Kull  exposure  and  the  utmost  de- 


HAZY-BRIGHT 


FRANKLIN  I.  JORDAN 


SECOND  PRIZE  MARINES 


velopment  are  necessary  in  a successful  paper  negative, 
the  density  of  which,  judged  by  an  abundance  of  orange 
light,  is  easily  ascertained  — of  course,  by  looking 
through  the  negative  picture. 

Trial-exposures  may  be  made  with  strips  of  bromide 
paper,  so  as  not  to  waste  large  sheets  in  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  correct  exposure.  A clean  and  non- 
staining developer  for  these  paper  negatives  is  prepared 
as  follows:  Metol,  -18  grains;  Hydroquinone,  80  grains; 
sulphite  of  soda,  2 ounces;  carbonate  of  pota.sh,  00 
drams;  water,  20  ounces.  From  this  .stock-solution 
take  one  ounce,  and  add  three  ounces  of  water  and 
10  drops  of  a 10  percent  .solution  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium. After  rinsing,  the  paper  negative  is  j)!aced  in  the 
fixing-bath  for  fifteen  minutes,  which  latter  should  be 
compo.sed  of:  hypo,  4 ounces;  metabisulphite  of  pota.s- 
sium,  1 omice,  and  water,  20  ounces.  The  print  .should 
be  washed  in  running  water  for  about  an  hour,  or  in  a 
dozen  changes  of  clean  water.  This  moist  print  must 
be  handled  very  carefully,  as  it  is  liable  to  injury. 

If,  in  con.seqiient  iirinting,  the  grain  of  the  paper 
negatives  should  be  olqectionable,  greater  translucency 
can  be  imparted  by  rublung  into  the  back  a solution 
of  Canada  bal.sam  (one  part  in  5 parts  of  turpentine) 
with  the  aid  of  a wad  of  cotton.  Or,  paraffin  or  bees- 
wax may  be  u.sed.  One  of  the  most  succes.sful  Amer- 
ican pictorialists  was  George  C.  Elmberger,  whose 
favorite  method  of  printing  was  from  enlarged  paper 
negatives.  Photo-Era  for  July,  1008,  contains  a very 
practical  and  valuable  article  by  Mr.  Elmberger  on 
this  important  subject. 


Avoiding  Condensation  on  the  Lens 
While  Enlarging 

I DO  not  know  how  prevalent  troubles  from  con- 
■densation  are  in  other  climates  when  using  an  enlarging- 
camera  with  artificial  illumination,  but  in  this  damp 
climate  I have  experienced  untold  trouble  from  con- 
densation on  the  lens  to  such  an  extent  that  frequently 
it  was  impossible  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  get 
the  lens  in  such  condition  that  it  could  be  used. 

After  trying  various  remedies  more  or  less  injurious 
to  the  lens,  the  following  proved  successful  in  over- 
coming the  trouble.  My  enlarging-camera  is  in  my 
darkroom,  and  the  300-watt  nitrogen  light  and  Parallax 
reffector  are  in  an  adjoining  room,  the  camera  fitting 
into  an  opening  in  the  six-inch  partition.  In  order  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result,  I removed  the  ground- 
glass  from  the  camera  and  put  it  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  partition  three-quarters  of  an  inch  away  from  it. 
Three-quarters  of  an  inch  distant  from  the  ground-glass 
I placed  a plain  glass  covered  on  one  side  with  white 
waxed  paper.  My  reflector,  with  the  lamp,  is  nine 
inches  back  of  the  la.st-mentioned  glass.  The  result 
is  a ground-glass  diffuser,  separated  from  the  camera  by 
the  thickness  of  the  partition  and  an  air-space  of 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  an  opaque  diffuser  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  ground-glass.  The  air- 
spaces act  as  non-conductors,  and  prevent  excessive 
heating  of  the  lens,  .so  that  condensation  does  not  take 
place.  This  does  not  cut  down  the  light  apprecial>ly 
over  the  usual  arrangement.  — A.  Livingnton  A[ason. 
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Retouching  Prints 

Although  it  is  quite  customary  to  speak  ot  retouch- 
ing negatives,  we  seldom  hear  the  term  applied  to 
prints.  Any  work  done  on  the  print  is  usually  termed 
“finishing.”  AVork  on  a bromide  or  gaslight  black  and 
white  print  may  be  done  either  with  pencil  or  brush. 
Either  of  these  does  not  preci,sely  replace  the  other. 
Sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  is  better.  In  gen- 
eral, brush-work  is  preferable;  because,  if  ev^en  only 
fairly  well  done,  it  blends  better  with  adjacent  photo- 
graphic result  than  does  ordinary  j)encil-work.  As  a 
rule,  the  brush-work  should  come  first.  This  helps  to  re- 
duce pencil-work  to  a minimum.  Bru.sh-work  would 
seem  to  be  done  with  better  blending  effect  when  the 
print  is  neither  quite  wet  not  quite  dry;  i.  e.,  that  state 


Long-Focus  I-enses 

It  is  often  said  that  pliotography  dwarfs  the  dis- 
tance. This  is  remedied,  says  a writer  in  Photography 
and  Focus,  to  a great  extent  by  the  use  of  a lens  of 
longer  focus.  The  size  of  the  image  of  an  object  on  the 
focusing-screen  or  plate  varies  according  to  the  focus 
of  the  lens  that  is  used.  If,  then,  we  u.se  a five-inch  lens 
from  such  a standpoint  that  some  near  object  — say,  a 
figure  — is  an  inch  high,  we  c<an  get  that  figure  still  an 
inch  high  by  going  twice  as  far  from  it  and  using  a ten- 
inch  lens.  But  this  difference  of  standpoint  — although 
it  has  had  so  much  effect  on  the  near  object  t hat  by  using 
a lens  of  twice  the  focus  we  still  only  get  the  figure  the 
same  size  as  before  — will  be  too  trifling  compared 
with  the  distance  of  a really  distant  object  to  make  an 
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it  is  in  when  it  is  taken  from  the  wash-water  and  pressed 
between  clean,  dry  blott ing-pajier  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes, and  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  a few  minutes.  It 
is  now  limp  and  damp,  but  not  wet.  .\t  first,  practice 
should  be  with  fairly  but  not  very  small  brushes,  one 
to  lay  on  the  color;  the  other,  damp  (but  not  wet)  with 
water  only  to  soften  off  the  e(lges,  if  needed.  If  the 
color-brush  is  too  wet,  it  will  leave  a wet  blob  on  tlii* 
print,  which  may  easily  give  a dark  edge  or  outline;  if 
too  dry,  the  color  sinks  in  too  rai)idly.  and  is  likely  to 
look  streaky  or  “edgy"  in  the  resvilt.  d'wo  broad  sweep- 
ing touches  of  light  color  are  better  than  one  touch  of 
darker  color.  .Mways  begin  with  the  lightest  color,  and 
work  down  to  the  lower  tones,  d'he  touches  and  print 
will  dry  down  a shade.  I’enr  il-work  must  be  <ione  only 
when  the  7>rint  f])ai)er.i  is  quite  dry.  Ordinary  lead- 
pencil  is  anathema;  it  leaves  a shiny  surface.  Special 
“N’egro”  and  other  non-shiny  pencils  are  obtainable 
from  up-to-date  dealers. 

Quex,  in  Amateur  Photographer. 


appreciable  difference,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  distant 
object  is  concerned,  the  use  of  the  ten-inch  in  j)lace  of 
the  five-inch  lens  has  doubled  its  size.  'Plie  effect  of 
moving  farther  off  and  using  a long-focns  lens,  there- 
fore, has  been  to  double  the  size  of  the  distant  objects 
while  rendering  near  objects  no  longer  than  before.  For 
I)ictorial  work,  a.  long-focus  lens  is  nearly  always  of 
very  great  advantage. 

Clcaninji  Bottles 

I HAVE  a Tuethod  of  cleaning  liottles  which  I picked 
u|)  from  a cottager  in  this  country,  and  which  1 have' 
never  seen  mentioned  in  any  [laper.  It  sinq)ly  consists 
of  placing  in  the  bottle  to  be  clcanccl  a small  (pianlily 
of  vinegar,  and  adding  from  the  coal-heap  a liberal 
amount  of  gritty  coal  an<l  vigorously  shaking,  d'hns 
treated,  and  rinsed  out  with  cold  water,  bottles  sparkh- 
like  crystal,  and  have  no  injurious  properties  left.  It  is 
a stubborn  case  that  will  not  yield  to  this  treatnumt 
If.  E.  d'lLL,  in  The  Hrili,sh  Jo  urnal. 
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An  Automatic  View-Finder  Mask 

To  overcome  the  <lifficulty  ciiiised  hy  seeing  more  in 
tile  reversible  view-finder  than  is  later  seen  in  the 
negative,  a nuisking-arrangement  has  been  devised  by 
the  use  of  which  this  trouble  is  entirely  obviated.  The 
masking-device  is  suitably  attached  to  the  finder  of 
the  camera,  and  is  composed  of  two  thin  leaves  of  metal 
hinged  together.  Each  of  these  leaves 
is  provided  with  an  aperture  to  cor- 
re.spond  with  (he  size  and  propor- 
tions of  the  iilate  or  film.  These 
apertures  are  arranged  relatively  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  The 
leaves  of  the  masking-device  are 
held  against  the  sides  of  the  view- 
finder by  the  tension  of  a small  coil- 
sjiring. 

In  use,  .should  the  photographer 
desire  to  take  a vertical  picture,  the 
finder  is  rotated  so  as  to  liispose  the 
viewing-screen  beneath  tliat  open- 
ing in  the  mask  that  disposes  the 
longitudinal  dimension  of  the  image 
vertically,  and  the  view  then  shown 
upon  the  .screen  will  be  exactly  like 
that  of  the  finished  picture.  For  the 
horizontal  ])icture,  the  finder  is  ro- 
tated to  that  leaf  of  the  masking- 
device,  whereupon  the  viewing- 
screen  will  be  brought  beneath  that 
aperture  that  dis- 
poses the  longi- 
tudinal diiiK’n- 
sion  of  the  film 
horizontally,  and 
the  view  thus 
given  will  be  the 
sam e as  t h a t 
which  will  be  seen 
in  the  |)  i c t u re  . 

'J'he  rotation  of 
the  finder  from 
one  ])osition  to 
another  will 
cau.se  the  leaves 
to  .separate  and 
becoiTie  obli(|ucly 
disiMiscd  against 
the  tension  of 
the  coil-spring; 
but  they  adjust 
themselves  cor- 
rectly against 
the  sides  of  the  finder  as  soon  as  it  is  moved  to  its  ad- 
juste<l  jxisition. 

The  Lens  and  Perspective 

Ueck.ni'I'  ])hologra.phic  exhibitions  and  salons  .show 
that  thiM'c  is  a decideil  tcTidcucy  on  the  i)art  of 
pho(ogra|)hcrs  to  cni])loy  lenses  of  loo  short  a focus  to 
))roduee  i)ielures  of  satislaetory  perspective.  There 
seems  to  be  an  effort  ma<le  lo  crowd  into  each  picture 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  lamlseape  whether  or  not  it 


is  e.s.sential  to  the  pictorial  success  of  the  composition. 
,\  six-inch  lens  on  a 5 x 7 plate  will  include  too  much 
for  the  eye  to  gras])  easily  at  the  ordinary  reading- 
distance.  True,  we  obtain  a wide-angle  view  which, 
commercially,  may  be  desirable,  but  which,  pictorially, 
is  quite  superfiuous.  If  we  could  stufly  the  5x7  pic- 
ture six  inches  from  our  eyes,  we  would  be  able  to  see 
the  landscape  in  pleasing  perspective,  and  it  would 
be  .sati.sfactory  to  us.  However, 
most  observers  are  obliged  to  view 
a picture  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
inches  from  the  eye,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  use  of  a ten-  or  twelve- 
-inch  lens  on  a 5 x 7 plate  is  more 
;’I)t  to  produce  a picture  in  which 
the  main  subject  is  clearly  predom- 
inant and  the  pers])ective  pleasing. 

It  is  often  believed  that  one  lens 
gives  better  pers])ective  than  an- 
other. Let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  all  lenses  which  are  free  of  di.s- 
tortion  and  placed  correctly  in  front 
of  a plate  vertical  to  the  lens-axis, 
give  the  .same  drawing  or  perspec- 
tive from  the  .same  point  of  view. 
The  difference  between  a six-  and 
tt  n-inch  lens  is  that  the  former  in- 
cludes more  of  the  view  than  the 
latter  — such  objects  as  arc  rendered 
by  both  lenses  being  identical  as  far 
as  perspective  is  concerned. 

.\  picture  is  “unnatural,”  not  because  the  lens  made 
it  so,  Init  for  the  reason  that  the  human  eye  is  unable  to 
include  as  nnich  of  the  view  as  the  lens.  Unfortunately, 
ignorance  of  this  fact  has  caused  many  a good  lens  to 
be  summarily  condemned  by  well-intentioned  pur- 
chasers. A short-focus  lens  used  on  a large-size  plate 
api)ears  to  produce  incorrect  perspective.  It  is  incor- 
i(ct  only  because  the  eye,  placed  in  the  same  position 
c.s  the  lens,  cannot  see  the  same  amount  of  subject. 
T'his  statement  is  emphasized  purpo.sely  because  of  its 
great  im])ortance  t o photographers. 

The  use  of  the  swing-back  is  (piite  often  respon- 
sible for  a i)ictur(‘  which  is  actually  false  in  per- 
s])cctive.  However,  remember  that  this  defect  should 
I'ot  be  traced  to  the  lens,  but  rather  to  the  swing- 
1 ack,  which  alone  cau.ses  the  distortion. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  correct  perspective  or 
drawing  lies  mainly  in  the  selection  of  a lens  who.se 
focal  length  ai)i)roximates  the  distance  between  the 
eye  and  the  i>rint  to  be  viewed.  In  addition,  a careful 
study  of  the  best  point  of  view  from  which  to  take  the 
picture  is  essential  to  the  i)roduction  of  i)leasing  and 
harmonious  drawing. 

T he  subject  of  control  over  perspective  is  one  well 
worth  the  strict  attention  of  idiotographers  who  wish 
to  display  i)ictures  of  true  merit.  It  is  a matter  of  un- 
derstanding one’s  tools  and  putting  each  one  to  prac- 
tical use.  TTic  imxlcrn  lens  is  a marvelous  product  of 
knowledge  and  skill.  To  nse  it  to  advantage,  recpiires 
thought,  attention  and  true  technical  ability.  However, 
its  mastery  is  not  beyond  any  ])hotograi)her  who  will 
read  and  ap])ly  the  knowledge  he  obtains  from  reliable 
sources  ever  a t his  command.  A.  II.  B. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA»  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

.\  certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  j)aper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”; 
but  only  original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Er,\,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  members  of  the 
Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership,  however,  is  free  to 
all  subscribers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Er.\  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  .Ml  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  this  competition 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Pnoxo- 
Er.v  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  .\ny  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Er.v 
.\dvanced  Competition  still  remains  eligible  in  the 
Round  Robin  Guild  Beginners’  Competition;  but  upon 
winning  a prize  in  the  .Vdvanced  Class,  one  cannot 
again  participate  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Of  course, 
beginners  are  at  liberty  to  enter  the  .\dvaneed  Class 
whenever  thej''  so  desire. 

3.  .\s  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  Init  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  f).  P.,  or 
black-and-white  paper  having  the  .same  gradations  and 
detail. 

4.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  not  he  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  u'ith  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

5.  Each  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-numher,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  he  arcompamed 
hy  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  .stop 
used,  expo-mre,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  he  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

f).  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unle.ss  othenvi.se 
requested  V)v  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  being  given. 

7.  Competitors  are  reque.sted  not  to  .send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  p.acked  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  hoard,  not  the  fie.riblc  kind,  or  icith  thin 
vood-reneer.  Large  jjackages  may  be  .sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  lo.ss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 
Closed  October  31,  1916 

Eir.st  Prize:  Louis  R.  Murray. 

Second  Prize:  Robert  P.  Nute. 

Third  Prize:  Halvor  A.  Ca>im. 

Honorable  Mention:  .Tames  .Allan,  C.  M.  Campbell, 
Irving  S.  Lovegrove,  R.  B.  Manck,  l^elix  ,J.  E.  Marty, 
Mrs.  Wilma  B.  MeDevitt,  J.  O.  Mesa,  Charles  D. 
Meservey,  Dr.  D.  II.  Pieter,  Wm.  A.  Roy,  Kenneth  D. 
Smith,  .AT  C.  Still. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints:  Louis  Eortriede,  Jr.,  Charles  P. 
Logan,  Henry  L.  Osborn,  C.  A,  Pierce,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Reed,  Alvin  Stallman,  Rev.  Paulus  AV.  Weber,  Eliza- 
beth B.  Wotkyns. 

Why  Every  Beginner  Should  Compete 

The  trouble  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  place 
the  beginner  at  a disadvantage.  If  advanceil  workers 
be  allowed  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  i)rizes,  and  so  quickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  two  monthly  competitions  in  which  prints 
may  be  entered,  with  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are: 
The  Round  Robin  Guild  Compe-tition  and  the  Photo- 
Er.\  Competition.  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  may,  whenever  it 
])leases  him,  {)articipate  in  the  latter.  After  having  won 
a few  prizes  in  the  Beginners’  Class  it  is  time  to  enter 
prints  in  the  Photo-Era  Competition  for  advanced 
workers. 

.Vs  soon  as  one  has  been  awarded  a jirize  in  the  Photo- 
Era  Compe-tilion,  he  may  consider  him.self  an  advanced 
worker,  .so  far  as  Photo-Era  records  are  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a i>rize  in  (he  Beginners’  Class, 
but  will  ])refer  always  to  comiiete  in  the  Photo-Era 
Competition  for  advanced  workers.  In  accordance  with 
this  natural  impulse,  it  has  been  made  a rule  by  the 
Publisher  that  ])rize-wiuners  in  the  Advanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  (’lass. 

To  measure  .skill  with  other  lieginners  tends  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  competition  every  month.  C’om])e- 
tent  judges  .select  the  prize-winning  prints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  reason. 
Sending  a j)rint  which  failed  to  the  Guild  Editor  for 
critici.sm  will  di.sclo.se  what  it  was,  and  if  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  artistic,  a request  to  the  Guihl 
Editor  for  suggestions  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  will 
firing  forth  exiiert  information.  J'he  Round  Robin  Guild 
Departments,  including  tho.se  of  jiersonal  coun.sel  and 
crincism,  form  an  endless  chain  of  advice  and  assistance 
if  members  will  connect  the  links. 

A New  Use  for  the  Bulb 

When  out  on  a hike  or  a long  tri[i  with  the  camera, 
it  is  often  necc.s.sary  to  remove  the  accumulation  of 
lint  and  dust  which  collects  inside  the  shutter  and  also 
in  the  b(‘llows.  U.sers  of  cameras  hiiving  a bulb  will  find 
the  bulb  u.seful  in  this  connection.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  blow  out  the  .shutter  with  the  breath,  on  account  of 
the  moisture  pre.sent.--  W.  Parks. 
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Preserving  Negatives  and  Prints 

The  winter-months,  with  less  incentive  to  wander 
afield  with  one’s  camera,  offer  an  ideal  time  to  set  one’s 
photographic  home  in  order.  In  photography  — more 
than  in  most  other  pursuits  — the  importance  of  a 
“place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place” 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Especially  in  the  dark- 
room is  this  true  — where  one  is  apt  to  want  something 
quickly  and  there  is  not  sufficient  light  to  enable  the 
eyes  to  do  their  part  in  locating  it.  It  is  with  the  preser- 
vation of  negatives  and  jjrints,  however,  that  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  this  article. 

How  seldom  does  one  find  an  amateur  photographer 
who  keej)S  any  sort  of  adequate  order  among  his  nega- 
tives ! If  a certain  fihn  is  wanted,  the  necessary  search 
to  unearth  it  is  amazing.  A loose  lot  of  films  in  boxes 
and  envelo))es,  or  thrown  ])romiscuously  into  a drawer, 
must  be  looked  through,  one  by  one.  The  film  wanted 
is  invariably  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  package  of  nega- 
tives. One’s  prints  are  more  apt  to  be  kept  in  some 
semblance  of  order,  because  they  are  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  our  efforts,  and,  when  shown  to  friends,  must 
j)resent  a good  appearance.  The  classifying  of  one's 
negatives  is  the  backbone  of  any  method  of  filing. 
Each  individual  will  ])robably  devise  a method  to  suit 
his  own  convenience.  They  may  be  filed  chronologically, 
if  desired,  or  they  may  be  classified  by  the  names  of  the 
places  where  they  were  taken,  and  then  arranged  alpha- 
betically. When  many  are  taken  in  one  locality,  they 
may  be  divided  into  Street-Scenes,  Buildings,  Roads, 
Streams,  Snow-Scenes,  Portraits,  etc.,  according  to  the 
individual  requirements. 

In  looking  over  an  accutnulation  of  old  films,  to  make 
such  a classification,  one  will,  doubtless,  find  many 
second-rate  or  worthless  negatives.  Room  in  the  file 
will  1)6  economized  if  such  are  kept  separate.  There 
will  be  .some  that  might  just  as  well  be  destroyed;  but 
there  are  others,  perhaps,  that  represent  things  we  can 
never  secure  again,  and,  although  we  are  not  likely  ever 
to  want  prints  of  them,  still  we  do  not  quite  like  to 
destroy  them.  Such,  shouhl  be  kept  in  a .separate  place, 
where  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  handle  them  in  con- 
sulting the  file. 

'I'here  are  many  patented  negative-albums  and  filing- 
devices  on  the  market.  If  any  number  of  negatives  are 
to  be  filed,  and  expense  is  a consideration,  a home-made 
file  answers  every  requirement.  It  should  be  arranged 
after  the  fashion  of  a card-index;  but  instead  of  cards, 
envelo])Cs  may  be  used  to  hold  the  films.  Choose  a box, 
or  .several  boxes,  a trifle  wider  than  the  length  of  the 
film,  and,  if  they  can  be  had  with  a deep  cover,  so  that 
the  box  may  be  a little  lower  than  the  width  of  the 
films,  they  can  be  more  readily  consulted.  Strong 
mauila  enveloi)cs  should  l)e  cho.sen,  large  enough  fo 
take  the  films  easily  aTid  fit  the  box  comfortal)ly. 

II  aving  classified  the  films,  one  should  make  guides 
to  stand  a trifle  above  the  envelo])es  and  mark  plainly 
the  headings  for  each  class.  If  there  are  many  films 
taken  in  otie  place,  they  .should  also  have  sub-headings, 
wit.h  guides  of  a ilifferent  color  from  the  ones  used  for 
the  main  divisions.  For  instance,  if  many  |)ictures  have 
been  taken  about  Bo.stf)n,  a card  should  be  .so  headed, 
po.ssiljly  in  red  ink;  or  the  card  could  be  of  a dis- 
tinctive color,  then  other  white  canls,  or  ones  of  the 
same  shade  headed  iu  bhick,  .should  be  made  out  for 
such  sul)-t<)pics  as  Public  Buildings,  Street-Scenes,  The 
Common,  Public  Gardens,  Fenway,  Mouumeuts,  etc. 
d’his  done,  the  negatives  designated  by  each  canl  should 
be  placed  behind  it,  each  one  in  its  envelop)',  ])lainly 
marked  in  the  upper  left-haml  corner  with  the  name  of 
t he  building  or  subject  represented.  Any  data  that  one 
wishes  to  [^reserve  may  be  entered  lower  down  on  the 


envelope.  If  there  are  several  views  of  the  same  thing 
they  may  be  enclosed  in  the  same  envelope,  unless  one 
has  plenty  of  room  and  prefers  a separate  envelope  for 
each.  In  making  out  the  cards,  each  heading  should 
begin  a trifle  to  the  right  of  the  heading  just  in  front 
until  the  right-hand  edge  of  the  box  is  reached,  then 
the  next  should  begin  again  at  the  left-hand  margin. 
If  the  tops  of  the  cards  are  cut  away,  leaving  only  the 
written  part  to  project  above  the  envelopes,  the  index 
will  be  more  easily  read  and  consulted.  When  there  is 
a large  number  of  negatives,  it  is  easier  to  handle  them 
if  they  are  kept  in  rather  small  boxes  instead  of  in  large 
ones.  If  such  a file  is  made,  and  kept  up-to-date,  it  will 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  find  at  once  any 
fihn  that  is  desired.  However,  one  must  keep  close 
watch  of  oneself,  and  see  that  all  negatives  are  properly 
filed  again  after  use. 

Prints  kept  simply  for  reference  or  one’s  own  con- 
venience, might  be  kept  in  a similar  manner,  but  those 
we  wi.sh  to  show  to  friends  are  better  arranged  in  port- 
folios or  albums.  This  is  the  easiest  and  least  satisfac- 
tory way  to  mount  prints  for  exhibition.  Prints  are 
seldom  all  of  the  same  color,  and  the  mount  that  sets 
off  one  to  advantage  kills  another  absolutely.  An 
album  is  awkward  for  more  than  one  to  look  at  at  a 
time,  and  if  it  is  desirable  to  look  at  a print  from  a little 
distance  the  book  is  hard  to  prop  up  and  keep  open.  A 
better  way  to  display  prints  of  any  pictorial  value  is 
to  mount  each  one  separately  on  paper  of  a size  and 
color  suited  to  the  individual  attractiveness  cf  each, 
and  then  enclose  them  in  a suitable  portfolio.  The 
making  of  this  portfolio  will  give  full  expression  to  one’s 
artistic  instincts,  as  it  may  be  made  of  almo.st  any  ma- 
terial, adorned  with  one’s  initials  or  made  as  orna- 
mental as  one  wishes.  Pictures  kept  in  this  fashion 
permit  a dozen  ])er.sons  to  be  entertained  by  looking 
them  over.  Moreover,  they  may  be  stood  up  across  the 
room  for  inspection,  and  in  various  ways  are  more 
attractive.  K.\therine  Bingham. 

Interiors  With  a Hand-Camera 

Too  many  owners  of  hand-cameras  confine  their  use 
to  snapshots  only,  having  never  taken  time  to  investi- 
gate and  experiment  with  the  mysteries  of  the  time- 
exposure.  Through  the  colder  months,  when  one  is 
less  active  in  snapshot-fields,  there  is  good  oppor- 
tunity to  solve  the  mystery  and  get  better  acquainted 
with  one’s  apparatus. 

It  is  often  de.sired  to  make  up  a sort  of  souvenir  of 
one’s  home,  and  the  interiors  seem,  perhaps,  to  be  be- 
yond the  powers  of  the  small  camera.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, however,  to  get  very  sati.sfactory  interiors  with 
the  kodak-type  of  instrument. 

The  first  requisite  is  a firm  support  of  some  kind  for 
the  camera,  either  a ti'i])od  (and  this  is,  of  course,  best 
if  one  intends  to  do  much  work  of  the  kind)  or  a steady 
table,  or  perhaps  a stepladder,  as  has  before  been  sug- 
gested. The  good  point  of  the  stepladder  is,  that  it 
allows  of  so  much  variation  in  height.  If  the  view- 
finder .shows  too  much  floor  and  not  enough  ceiling,  a 
higher  view])oint  is  indicated;  whereas  if  too  much 
ceiling  is  visible  and  not  enough  floor,  the  camera 
shouhl  be  placed  lower  down.  Look  very  carefully  at 
the  image  in  the  view'-tinder,  and  see  exactly  what  it 
includes.  If  a ])art  only  of  a chair  or  table  is  visible, 
move  it  either  in  or  out,  probably  better  out,  for  one 
trouble  with  most  amateur  pictures  of  house-interiors 
is  that  they  include  too  much.  Having  located  the 
height  .satisfactorily,  and  seen  that  the  furniture  is  as 
well  arranged  as  |)ossible,  the  adjustment  of  the  cam- 
era itself  is  the  next  thing  to  be  .seen  to. 

To  increase  the  dejith  of  focus  so  that  any  nearby 
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piece  of  furniture  will  be  sharp  as  well  as  the  far  side 
of  the  room,  set  the  distance  on  the  focusing-scale  at 
about  half  the  distance  from  the  nearest  object  includeil 
to  the  farther  wall  and  then  stop  down  the  lens.  If 
stop-numbers  are  on  the  shutter,  use  either  l(i  or  2‘2. 
The  latter,  if  the  room  is  large,  and  the  variation  in 
distance,  therefore,  great.  If  the  camera  has  simply  a 
slifle  with  three  different  sized  openings,  use  the  small- 
est of  the  three. 

The  question  of  exposure  is  really  the  hardest  part 
of  the  problem,  and  is  one  on  which  very  little  helj) 
can  be  given,  as  so  many  things  affect  it.  The  color  of 
the  walls,  the  size  and  number  of  the  windows,  the 
quality  of  the  light  outside,  etc.,  etc.  One  thing  is  apt 
to  deceive  the  novice,  and  that  is  that  the  exposure  is 
not  shortened,  but  rather  lengthened,  by  sunlight  in 
the  room.  The  stronger  the  light,  the  heavier  the 
shadows,  and  it  is  for  the  shadows  that  we  must  ex- 
pose. If  the  room  has  dark  walls  and  only  one  window, 
the  exposure,  at  32,  may  be  from  four  to  five  minutes, 
and  a light  wall  with  several  windows  may  req\iire, 
perhaps,  thirty  seconds.  If  one  is  to  <lo  much  of  the 
work,  it  would  be  a saving  in  the  enfl  to  make  several 
exposures  of  the  .same  subjects,  giving  widely  varying 
time,  and  make  a careful  record  of  all  exposures.  There 
are  many  exposure  meters  on  the  market,  and  any  one 
of  the.se  will  give  an  approximate  time,  which  one  can 
verify  by  experiment. 

Having  determined  what  time  to  give,  .set  the  shut- 
ter on  “time”  and  carefully  pre.ss  the  relea.se  so  that 
the  camera  be  not  jarred  in  opening  the  shutter.  See 
that  no  doors  are  slammed,  or  other  jars  met  with 
during  exposure,  and  when  the  time  is  up,  another 
firm  pressure  closes  the  .shutter,  and  the  develoi)menl 
will  show  how  great  a measure  of  success  has  been 
yours.  Careful  attention  to  these  details  is  the  prime 
requisite  of  the  amateur-photographer  who  wiadd  at- 
tempt to  make  interiors  with  a hand-camera.  Success 
in  photographing  interiors  will  enable  the  worker  to 
record  .similar  subjects  associated  with  celebrities. 

K.vtherine  Bingham. 


Handling  Amateur  Films 

Some  one  asked  for  a plan  to  finish  amateur  films 
and  not  get  mlxi'd  up  on  the  orders.  I have  used  sev- 
eral plans,  but  the  one  I have  used  for  the  past  three 
years  is  the  best.  When  I develop  films,  I number  them 
all  with  a lead-pencil  on  the  end  of  film  as  I unroll  it. 
One  should  be  sure  to  write  on  the  film-side  and  not 
on  the  strip  of  jiaper  across  the  end,  as  the  ])aper  washes 
off.  All  envelopes  are  also  numliered  as  I take  the  films 
out  of  them.  I put  all  film-orders  in  envelopes  at  the 
time  the  customers  bring  them  in.  When  the  films  are 
dried,  after  the  develojiing  and  washing,  it  is  ea.sy  to 
find  the  numbers  on  the  films  and  on  the  back  of  each 
envelope.  All  film-numbers  I put  on  back  of  envelope. 
Now,  in  order  to  get  all  prints  straight,  I put  the  num- 
ber on  front  of  envelojic  for  prints,  and  number  all 
prints  that  are  from  film.s  in  this  envelope  — the  first 
envelope  No.  1,  and  all  prints  No  1;  second  envelope. 
No.  2,  and  all  prints  No.  2,  and  so  on,  after  all  jirints 
are  finished  and  dried.  Sort  back-side  up,  and  sort  in 
piles  as  to  numbers.  'I'hc  re.st  is  easy,  to  jilace  in  en- 
velope with  corresponding  numbers.  I hope  that  this 
will  be  useful  to  some  one. 

F.  I’.  11.,  in  As.soc.iafioii-Nciv.f. 

Expeditious  Service 

The  following  amusing  incident  occurred  in  a well- 
known  photo-supply  store,  in  Boston,  recently. 
lady,  accompanied  by  her  very  little  daughter,  was 
having  her  camera  reloaded.  At  the  same  tinu',  she 
asked  for  a No.  1 Brownie  film.  The  salesman  turueil 
around  and  ordered  it  to  be  sent  up  from  the  lloor  be- 
low. After  waiting  for  considerable  time,  the  customer 
became  impatient  and  asked  the  salesman,  bu.sy  with 
another  customer,  what  had  become  of  her  Brownie 
film.  Suddenly  remembering  the  order,  ami  extremely 
embarras.sed,  the  salesman  reiilied,  while  hemming  and 
hawing  vigorously:  “Why  a — yes,  a.li  — it’s  conung 
right  u])!”  Greatly  alarmed,  the  little  girl  exclaimed: 
“Oh,  mamma!  Did  the  man  thwallow  the  fihn.^” 
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M.  G.  S. — A convertible  lens  is  one  of  the  type 
of  the  Bauscli  & Lomh  Plastigmat,  that  can  be  used 
either  as  a doublet  or  each  part  can  be  used  separately. 
The  advantage  of  such  use  is  that,  in  this  way,  lenses 
of  three  different  focal  lengths  are  available.  The  two 
parts  give  a rather  short  focal  length,  which  means  a 
fairly  wide  angle  of  view.  The  front-lens  alone  gives  a 
narrower  angle,  and  the  rear-lens  a still  narrower.  So 
that  from  the  same  .spot  one  may  obtain  three  different- 
sized images. 

G.  E.  K. — The  question  of  when  to  stop  devel- 
opment is  not  so 
easily  answered  as 
it  may  seem,  as 
different  brands  of 
plates  and  develo])- 
ers  act  differently, 
and  the  negative 
desired  is  as  va- 
rious as  the  taste  ot 
the  workers.  I'he 
inclination  of  the 
Ijcginner  is  to  take 
the  plate  out  too 
soon.  It  loses  a 
varying  amount  in 
the  fixing-bath,  but 
the  loss  is  idways 
considerable.  As 
one  examines  the 
plate  in  develop- 
ment. it  seems  to 
gain  in  clearness  nj) 
to  a certeJn  point, 
anil  then  tolo.se  de- 
tail in  the  lights, 
and  many  make 
the  mistake  to  take 
it  out  at  this  point. 

It  sliovild  be  car- 
ried further,  be- 
eansc  of  loss  of 
density  in  fixing. 

When  a iila.te  is 
well  timed,  it  will 
usually  show  a 
faint  image  on  the 
glass  side  when  it 
is  fully  (leveloi)cd. 

A little  careful  ob- 
servation of  how 
much  is  lost  in  fix- 
ing will  .soon  teach 
the  proper  point  to 
which  the  particular  brand  of  plate  yon  Use  should 
be  carried. 

K.  L.  W. — The  uneven  density  of  which  yon  eom- 
])lain  may  have  been  eau.sed  by  the  developier  not  be- 
ing evenly  apiilied  when  the  plate  was  first  immer.sed. 
Or,  it  might  be  caused  by  uneven  drying.  If  plates  are 
left  to  dry  over  night,  for  instance,  and,  not  being  en- 
tirely dry  in  the  morning,  are  brought  into  a warmer 
atmos])here  to  complete  the  [u-oeess,  a difl'erenee  in 
density  between  the  parts  that  have  drieil  slowly  and 
those  that  have  bi'cn  hastened  is  almost  bound  to  a])- 
pea,r.  If  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  latter  cause,  it  e;in 
usually  be  removed  by  .soaking  the  plate  well  and  re- 
drying. 
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H.  H.— Of  course,  autochromes  are  photo- 
graphs, because  they  are  made  through  a regular  pho- 
tographic lens  directly  upon  photographic  sensitized 
plates,  which  latter  are  then  developed,  fixed  and  dried. 
The  only  difference  is  tliat  an  autoehrome  is  a photo- 
graph on  gla.ss  instead  of  on  paper.  To  be  sure,  in  the 
process  of  pri'paration,  the  autoehrome  was  a negative 
for  a brief  period  of  time,  but  was  then  changed  into  a 
positive. 

C.  P.  K. — A double  image  on  a negative  is 
generally  the  result  of  one  of  two  causes.  Either 
the  camera  or  the  sitter  has  moved  during  the  exposure. 
A double  image  in  a print,  if  the  negative  is  sharp,  in- 
dicates that  the  paper  has  moved  during  printing,  due 
usually  to  carelessness  in  examining  the  print. 

S.  H.  C.— To 
prevent  ink 
from  spreading 
on  paper,  put  a 
small  quantity  of 
powdered  gum  ar- 
able on  the  end 
of  a knife-blade 
and  let  it  dis- 
solve thoroughly. 
If  not  enough,  add 
a little  more,  until 
the  ink  acquires 
the  proper  consis- 
tency. Ink  thus 
])iepared  will  not 
blot  even  on  coated 
])aper. 

R.  A. — A rep- 
lica is  a duplicate 
w o r k of  art  — 
l)ainting  or  piece 
of  statuary  — by 
the  artist  himself, 
and  regarded, 
equally  with  the 
first,  as  an  original. 

reproduction  (or 
a copy),  however 
well  done,  is  not 
a replica.  Many 
1>(  rsons  make  this 
mistake  in  .speaf- 
ing  and  writing. 

A.  C.  II.— 
Whether  to  use 
dryplates,  roll- 
films  or  film- 
packs  has  always 
been  a perplexing 
problem  to  the 
amateur.  The  only 
basis  upon  which  a 
satisfactory  decision  may  be  reached  is  the  one  of 
suitability'to  the  work  in' hand.  The  average  amateur 
will  find  roll-films  and  film-iiaeks  eminently  suited  to 
nearly  every  requirement  of  travel,  home  andsnapshot- 
photography.  d'he  ]>ortability  and  daylight-loading 
feature  of  roll-films  and  film-iiaeks  is  a great  conve- 
nience. On  the  other  hand,  the  amateur  who  enjoys 
taking  pictures  beean.se  of  the  artistic  and  technical 
knowledge  he  gains  from  his  efforts,  prefers  to  u.se 
dryplates.  U.sed  in  connection  with  a high-grade  anas- 
tigmat  lens,  a dryplate  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  use  of 
film  whenever  the  best  |)o.ssil>le  technical  result  is  de- 
sired. Moreover,  among  dryplates,  there  is  a wide 
selection  of  eolor-.sensitive  and  speed  emulsions. 
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L.  E.  \V. — A very  difficult  subject  to  manage.  The 
strong  contrast  between  the  flecks  of  sun  and  the  deep 
shade  makes  a spotty  and  disagreeable  light.  While 
very  charming  to  observe,  with  the  dancing  lights 
through  the  leaves,  it  requires  a very  well-calculated 
exposure  to  put  any  of  its  charm  on  ])aper.  The  data 
say  ^ second  exposure.  If  | had  been  given,  the  res\ilt 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory. 

E.  T. — A well-lighted  window-portrait  nearly  spoiled 
by  the  obtrusive  background.  The  figure  in  the  wall- 
paper, and  the  numerous  small  pictures,  make  a “ busy  ” 
setting,  that 
nearly  puts  out 
of  notice  the 
really  attractive 
figure. 

E.  II.  ().— A 
good  pose  and 
arrangement,  but 
very  poorly 
lighted.  There 
are  no  shadows  to 
give  relief  and 
roundness  to  the 
features.  The 
light  seems  to 
come  from  di- 
rectly behind  the 
camera,  which  is 
about  the  worst 
quarter  jjossible. 

W a t c h the 
shadow  of  the 
nose  in  arranging 
your  light  i n g , 
and  when  it  falls 
toward  the  corner 
of  the  mouth  you 
have  a “safe  and 
sane”  arrange- 
ment. 

S.  y.  A.— .Vn 

excellent  compo- 
sition. The  zig- 
zag line  of  the 
road  leads  the 
eye  to  the  very 
delightful  little 
vista  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the 
j)lane-values  are 
excellently  de- 
7)icterl.  The  dark 
tree  on  the  left 
throws  the  distance  back,  and  gives  a fine  balance  to 
the  whole. 

H.  .1.  S. — very  gof)d  vista  effect  marred  by  under- 

exposure. .\s  it  is,  the  distance  is  rather  faint,  whereas 
the  framing  trees  are  very  dark.  .\  little  more  time 
would  have  enabled  you  to  bring  uj)  the  detail  in  the 
trees  without  clogging  the  lights,  and  given  you  a more 
even-printing  negative. 

.1.  M.  F.  .\n  admirable  ploughing-.seene,  both 
technically  and  in  composition;  but  alas  for  the  inter- 
est in  the  camera.  Had  you  asked  the  ploughman  to 
start  up  his  team,  you  could  have  caught  them  just 
straining  into  the  collar,  and  the  man’s  interest  would 
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have  been  directed  toward  them  instead  of  the  picture- 
taker. 

W.  H.  S. — “A  Hoad  Under  the  Trees”  is  better  in 
one  respect;  namely,  the  grass  and  road  are  in  shadow, 
consequently  their  character  has  been  preserved.  The 
distance  beyond  the  trees,  however,  is  again  glaringly 
white  and  without  any  character.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  other  print,  the  trouble  lies  with  the  exposure, 
which  has  not  been  well  balanced.  Yon  have  exposed 
merely  for  the  trees,  and  left  the  sunlit  portions  of  the 
picture  to  take  care  of  themselves.  .\n  exposure  in 
a.  different  kind  of  light,  or  at  a ditferent  time  of  day, 
and  properly  calculated,  would  have  yielded  a more 
harmonizing  and  )>leasing  result. 

“A  Home-Portrait”  is  doubtless  an  excellent  like- 
ness of  the  lady;  but  as  she  is  arrayed  in  an  a|)parently 

black  or,  at  any 
rale,  an  ex- 
tremely dark  gar- 
ment, the  lack  of 
exixisure  you 
luive  given  has 
imparted  to  the 
dress  a totally 
black  appearance 
— without  any 
detail  or  charac- 
ler.  The  face  also 
lacks  modeling 
and  gradation.  It 
is  clearly  a case 
of  underexposure, 
which  ca.n  easily 
be  eorrected  the 
next  time  you 
make  a portrait 
of  this  model. 

F.  \V.  P.— 

Your  luu'trait  ap- 
pears to  be  un- 
deialevelopeil  and 
slightly  over- 
I)rinled,  Init  the 
flesh-tones  arc  ex- 
cellent. The  di- 
rection of  the 
('yes  is  faulty  — 
much  better  had 
,\'ou  looked  into 
the  ca.  mera 
rather  than  U]>- 
ward.  .\lso,  there 
should  be  more 
space  directly  be- 
hind you,  in  the 
])icture-area.  In 
other  Words,  the 
malt('r  of  space 
should  be  re- 
versed - less  back  of  you  and  more  in  front. 

11.  K.-  ^’our  road-view  is  very  pietures(pie,  well 

spaced  and  technically  faultless.  ( nfortunatcly,  the 
picture  is  marred  by  a tall,  ugly  t('legraph-pole,  which 
is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  picture.  "SOu 
show  much  lu-omise,  and  for  a reliable  ])ielorial  guide, 
such  as  you  seem  to  need,  we  reeonimeTid  heartily. 
“Pictorial  f 'oniposit ion,"  by  Henry  K.  Poore,  .$2,  .sent 
postpaid;  but  combined  w ith  1’iioto-Ki(.\  for  one  year, 
the  ju-ice  for  the  two  will  be  instead  of 

.\uother  excellent  lajok  for  your  eonsideral ion  is 
“ Pictoriid  l.an<lscape-l’hotogra])liyA,  " b\  Paul  Lewis 
.\nderson,  with  Puoto-Eh.x  for  one  year,  !|t2.2.') 


IIAIAOU  A.  CAU.M 

beginners'  contest 
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Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  ^ of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored  buildings,  monuments,  snow- 
scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  the  ojjposite  page. 


♦These  figures  must  be  increased  up 
to  five  times  if  the  light  is  in- 
clined to  be  yellow  or  red. 
tLatitude  00*^  N.  multiply  by  3 ; 

550  X 2 ; 52°  X 2 ; S(P  X 
tLatitude  GO®  N.  multiply  by  2; 
55®  X 2 ; 52®  X IV2  i 30®  X 

MONTH  AND  AVEATHER 

Jan., 

Nov.,  Dec. 

t 

Eeb.,  Oct. 

1 

Mak.,  Apk., 
Apo.,  Sept. 

n 

May,  June, 
July  § 

^Latitude  GO®  N.  multiply  by  1V4  ; 

55®  X 1 ; 52®  X 1 ; 30®  X V>. 
§Latitude  GO®  N.  multiply  by  l\i  ; 
550  X 1 ; 52®  X 1 ; 30®  X Vi*- 
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The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed  uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 

SUBJECTS.  For  other  sul)jects,  imiltij)ly  the  exposure  for  ait  average  landscape  by  the 
Qtimher  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 


1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes ; studies  of  rather 
heavy  clouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; open  heacli,  harlior-  and 
shipping-scenes  ; yachts  tinder  sail ; very 
light-colored  oltjects;  studies  of  dark 
clouds ; snow-scenes  with  no  dark  ol)- 
jects;  most  teletdioto-suhjects  outdoors  ; 
wooded  hills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landsca|)es  in  fog  or  mist ; 
luiildings  showing  lioth  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-ligltted  street-scenes ; tier- 


sons,  animals  and  ntoving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  front  the  caittera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; buildings  or  trees  occujtying 
most  of  the  iiicture  ; brook-scenes  with 
heavy  foliage  ; ehijitiing  about  the  docks  ; 
red-hrick  buildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; groujis  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  objects,  jiarticularly 
when  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  lills 
the  plate  and  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
tptired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  gl;i<  les  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  not  Ojicn  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings. 


When  jilates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exjiosure  indicated  above 
must  he  multiplied  by  the  numher  given  at  the  heail  of  the  class  of  jilates. 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 


° o ^ ^ 
cu  w 0-3 

O ..  . 0«  cn 
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0)  O.  si 


'>‘>13  . 
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r-  CO  • 


{-■ 

4) 


^ 4>  00 


cO 

- 2 
4) 


U.  S.  1 

F/4 

X 1/4 

U.  S.  2 

F/5.6 

X 1/2 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/6.3 

X 5/8 

U.  S.  3 

F/7 

X 3/4 

U.  S.  8 

F/11 

X 2 

U.  S.  16 

F/16 

X 4 

U.  S.  32 

F/22 

X 8 

U.  S.  64 

F/32 

X 16 

Example 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
the  strength  of  light;  second,  the  amount  of  light  and 
dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  2 to  3 p.m.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  U.  S.  4).  In  the 
table  look  for  “Hour,”  and  under  the  column  headed 
“Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  1/16  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F/16,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  multiply  the  average  time 
given  for  the  F/8  stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  number  opposite  pyi6  is  4.  Multiply 
1/16X4=1/4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  multiply  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  1/16X1/2=1/32.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be 
1/32  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  IAS,  P.  E.  1.56,  Wy.  850,  \Va. 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 
,4nsco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 
Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Cla.ss  .8/4,  P.  E.  120.  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  Rapid 

Cla.ss  1,  P.  E.  Ill,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 

American 

Ansco  Film,  N.  C. 

.■\tlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 
Imperial  Non-Filter 


Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
W’ellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
W’ellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speedy 
W.  & W.  P anchromatic 

Class  1 1/4,  P.E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  26x 
Seed  C.  Ortho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

Cla.ss  1 1/2.  P.  E.  84.  Wy.  160.  Wa. 
Cramer  Anchor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2.  P.  E.  78,  4Vy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.E.  64.  Wy.  90.  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Hammer  Fast 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Seed  23 

Stanley  Commercial 
W'ellington  Landscape 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
H arnnier  Slow  Ortho. 

Wellington  Ortho.  Process 
W.  & W.  Proce.ss  Panchromatic 

Class  8.  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  .80,  Wa. 
Cramer  Contrast 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

Cramer  Slow  Iso.  Non-IIalation 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

Class  100.  P.  E.  1 1,  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumiere  Autochrome 
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ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

IM 

Constructive  Criticism 

“Critics,  like  doctors,  differ.  The  amateur-photog- 
rapher who  desires  tlie  approbation  of  a number  of 
critics,  sliould  proceed  as  follows;  He  should  make  a 
very  large  print  with  plenty  of  foreground  and  more 
sky,  and  a whole  series  of  interesting  objects  from  side 
to  side,  and  place  it  behind  a mount  with  a small  cut- 
out opening.  Critic  numlier  one  will  say  the  sky  is 
fatal;  no  sky  wanted;  up.sets  the  tones.  Amateur  pushes 
print  uj);  sky  disappears.  Critic  number  two  decides 
on  too  much  foreground;  loudly  calls  for  sky  — would 
give  space  and  air.  Print  shoved  down  accordingly; 
highly  commended.  Critic  number  three  thinks  sky 
and  foregronnd  nicely  balanced,  but  mill  too  central. 
Amateur  slides  jirint  sideways;  just  right.  Critic  num- 
ber four  does  not  care  for  mill;  out  of  harmony;  a tall 
tree  would  have  been  more  in  keeping.  Another  side- 
slij);  mill  off’,  tree  on;  (piite  artistic." — “The  W.\LRrs.” 

This  reminds  me  of  an  incident  in  the  liistory  of  the 
1902  circulating  allnim  of  the  Fo.st;d  I’hotographic  Club. 
A new  member  contributed  an  unattractive  jirint  — 
a 7 X 9 landsca])e.  Some  of  the  members  were  unduly 
severe  in  their  criticism  of  the  newcomer's  iiicture. 
Wrote  one;  “d'oo  much  sky.  1 suggest  trimming  an 
inch  off'  the  top."  The  next  critic  opined;  “Too  much 
siiace  at  right  of  tree.  In  addition,  I recommend  cutting 
one  and  one  half  inches  off  the  right."  Ilis  successor; 
" Picture  now  lacks  distinction;  cut  off’  two  inches  from 
the  left!"  The  next  critic;  “The  tree  at  the  right  is 
black  and  ugly.  An  additional  strip  of  two  and  one  half 
inches  off’  the  right  will  remove  it  and  yield  a refine(l 
and  panel-.sha.pe(l  composition.”  The  next  butcher; 
“.An  u])right  landscai)e  is  an  abomination.  I say,  cut 
off  two  inches  from  the  botlom,  and  you  will  do  some- 
thing!” d'he  next  in  order;  “Well  done,  lirother!  The 
projiortions  are  now  fine,  4 x Pegins  to  look  prom- 
ising. To  help  the  cause  along,  I suggest  that  what  re- 
ma.ins  of  the  bafdheaded  sky  be  eliminated,  d'ake  off’ 
two  inches  from  the  to])!”  The  ju’ince  of  exeoitioners; 
“You  're  all  wrong,  boys!  Let  him  now  trim  one  and 
one  half  inches  from  the  right  and  ditto  from  the  left, 
and  tlie  result  will  make  us  all  ha])])y!”  d'he  rest  then 
wrote  in  terms  of  a])])roval,  for  the  ])ieturc  ha<l  been 
(III In'll/  Irimiiinl  airaij. 

The  Result  of  an  Obsession 

.Aniiopo.s  of  ditt’usecl  definition,  which  broke  out  in 
the  form  of  an  eijiilemic  a number  of  years  ago  in  the 
amateur's  cainj),  I recall  the  story  of  a well-known 
worker  some  reganled  him  as  a leader — who  lookeil 
with  eontemj)t  u])on  any  photograph  that  j)0sses.sed 
well-defined  detail.  One  of  his  critics  d<‘scribed  him  as 
visiting  the  Dutch  room  in  a certain  F>uro])can  :irt- 
imiseum  and  examining  the  j)aintings  of  Don,  Mieris, 
Netschi'r  and  Ilondecoeter  with  a Iminl-.screen  covered 
with  cheese-cloth!  Only  in  this  way  i-ould  he  derive 
any  satisfaction  from  viewing  the  carefully  jjainteil 
])ictures  by  these  masters  of  detail. 

.\  similar  case  develoi)cil  the  other  evening  at  an 
illusti'atcd  lecture  given  by  an  eminent  naturalist.  His 
lantern-slides  dcj)ictc<l  wild  juiimals  ])hotogra])hed  by 
flashliglil  at  close  range,  and  altlnnigh  the  delinition  of 
the  subjects  was  extremely  clear  — owing  to  the  lec- 


turer-camerist's skilful  use  of  his  “high-speed”  equip- 
ment— they  appeared  painfully  out  of  focus  on  the 
screen,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  many  persons  in  the 
audience.  Indeed,  so  di.stressing  was  the  result  that 
several  spectators  shut  their  eyes,  or  left  the  hall  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment. 

The  lecturer  was  so  absorbed  in  his  discourse  that 
he  appeared  not  to  notice  the  trouble  with  his  illustra- 
tions, but  later  was  criticized  by  several  of  his  friends. 
An  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  man  sub- 
stituting for  the  regular  lanternist  was  an  amateur  pho- 
tographer, and  an  extrenii.st  in  the  use  of  a soft-focus 
lens  he  had  but  recently  acquired.  Carried  away  by 
enthusiasm  for  his  weakness,  he  had  purposely  and 
deliberately,  but  with  no  evil  intent,  applied  the  soft- 
focus  effect  to  the  lantern-slides  he  was  projecting  by 
simply  putting  them  out  of  focus! 

Why  Should  Autochromes  Fade? 

The  occasional  remark  of  inexperienced  color- 
photograjihers  that  ,\utochromes  have  nolatitudeof  ex- 
posure is  on  a ]>ar  with  the  a,s.sertion,  sometimes  made, 
that  Autochromes  fade  rajiidly,  whether  exposed  to  the 
light  or  not.  Although  many  Autochromists  keep  spe- 
cially choice  ])lates  in  display-boxes,  which  they  unfold 
when  wishing  to  examine  or  show  them,  there  are  others 
who  use  beautiful  cxamjiles  of  this  process  of  color- 
])hotogra])hy  as  window-transparencies,  and  find  that 
the  coloi's  do  not  change.  Of  course,  it  is  not  advisable 
that  Autochromes  be  exposed  constantly  in  a south- 
window.  to  direct  sunlight,  where  almost  any  dye- 
staine<l  material  must  in  time  give  way. 

Yet  1 still  have  — and  I always  .show  it  with  great 
.satisfaction  — the  beautiful  .Autochrome  jiortrait  of 

Monsieur , of  Lyons,  France,  ma<le  in  1907  by  the 

Lumieres.  It  was  ])re.seiited  to  me  by  M.  .\ntoine 
Lumiere,  as  a souvenir  of  the  dinner  given  in  his  honor, 
at  the  Hotel  Hrunswick,  Poston,  Xovember  1,  1907  — 
the  memorah.le  year  when  the  Luniieres  astounded  the 
world  with  their  invention,  and  its  immediate  and  .suc- 
cessful apjilication,  of  the  .Autochrome  ju’ocess  of  color- 
lihotograjjhy.  .Xaturally,  1 ])rize  this  .Autochrome  por- 
trait very  highly,  and  frequently  look  at  it  to  admire 
the  wondrously  luminous  and  delicate  coloring  of  the 
ilesh-tints.  the  eyes  and  the  head,  and  also  the  brilliant 
red-orange  and  yellow  rolie  thrown  over  the  shoulder 
and  chest,  as  if  to  glorify  the  beauty  of  the  achieve- 
ment. In  every  det.iil  and  nuance,  the  colors  are  just 
as  fresh  and  true  as  they  were  when  the  genial  chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  placed  the  treasure  into  my  wel- 
coming hands. 

Practical  Evidence 

“I  G.WE  that  youngster  of  mine  a toy  printing-press, 
a steam-engine,  a camera,  a l>ox  of  dry|)lates  and  some 
other  things  to  fiml  out  whether  his  tastes  were  artistic, 
mechanical,  literary  or  what  — but  the  test  didn't 
work.  ” 

"AA’Iiy,  what  did  he  do  with  them?" 

“Smashed  them  all  up." 

“AA  hy,  man,  it 's  as  clear  as  day — he 's  going  to  be 
a furniture  mover.” — Errhangc. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

Ix  view  of  the  increasing  interest  in  our  own  native 
scenery,  it  is  i>ut  natural  that  photogra])liic  publica- 
tions give  prominence  to  specially  heautiful  ])ictures  of 
that  character.  The  view  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
by  the  eminent  photographer  A.  II.  Barnes,  which 
decorates  our  front-cover  this  month,  and  is  repeated 
on  page  4,  reveals  the  physical  aspect  of  that  range  — 
a continuation  in  Oregon  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  of 
California  — in  a singularly  striking  way,  and  Ijetter 
than  would  a view  in  summer.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  cascades  of  the  Columbia,  which  are  formed 
where  the  river  breaks  through  the  Casc;ide  Kange. 
Mr.  Barnes  enjoys  an  enviable  re[)utation  as  a skilled 
photographer  of  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  Pacific, 
and  the  ])resent  picture  is  one  of  typical  excellence. 
Data:  March  1.  litKi,  8 direct  sunlight;  4 x ;5  Poco; 
(i-inch  Oynar,  P 0;  stop,  F/lfi;  5 .second;  Cramer  Inst. 
Iso.  Double-Coated;  eiko-hydro;  enlarged  on  Eastman 
Bromide. 

The  portrait  of  .lohn  .1.  Enneking,  the  eminent  Bos- 
ton artist,  recently  deceased,  occupies  the  place  of  honor 
in  this  issue.  It  is  an  exceedingly  faithful  though  not 
altogether  comprehensive  likene.‘-s.  IMr.  (bu'o  has  in- 
terpreted the  man  rather  than  the  artist,  and  his  sub- 
ject, while  i)ossessed  of  varied  gifts,  was  scrupulously 
honest,  yet  wary  and  astute,  as  may  be  noted  by  the 
penetrating  look  in  the  eyes.  Though  an  idealist  in  his 
art,  Mr.  Enneking  had  correct  and  well-defineil  bnsi- 
ne.s.s-instincts,  and,  had  he  chosen  to  forsake  the  brush, 
he  would  have  been  a successful  merchant  or  financier. 
In  fact,  he  united  with  his  strong  artistic  lemperament 
and  creative  power,  a rare  degree  of  busine.s.s-sagacity, 
which  enabled  him  to  accnmnlate  consid<'rable  wealth. 
Mr.  Enneking,  as  an  artist,  and  his  aj)preciation  of  pho- 
tography as  an  art,  I have  sketched  in  an  e<litorial. 

Ilis  interest  in  pictorial  photograi)hy  was  very 
marked,  and  not  longer  ago  than  last  summer  he 
wished  that  he  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  an  aggre- 
gation of  [)ictorial  workers,  stating  his  .sympjithy  with 
their  activities,  and  also  to  point  out  where  they  could 
lmj)rove  the  treatment  of  their  themes  by  excluding  all 
that  tended  to  detract  from  the  principal  point  of  inter- 
est. In  Enneking.  pictorial  photograjjhy  has  lost  one 
of  its  staunchest  friends,  a true  lover  of  the  beautiful 
and  noble  creations  made  po.ssibic  by  means  of  the 
camera;  and  whenever  an  amateur  gazes  upon  an  Enne- 
king canvas,  he  will  find  there  the  exemplitieat ion  of 
the  great  artist's  idtals,  and  what,  in  the  form  of  lirlp- 
fid  and  friendly  eritieisin,  they  meant  to  tin'  a])pre- 
eiative  student  — painter  or  i)liotogra|)her.  Data  : .Inly, 
IttKl.  10  .\.M.;  in  studio;  IS-ineli  \’erito,  at  full  f)i<ening; 
H X 10  jilate;  pyro;  8 x 10  W.  & ('.  Platinotype  jjrint. 

The  bleakness  of  an  a.ulumn-la.ndsea.p<‘  is  well  ex- 
pres.sed  in  “Windswept.  " ]iage  .I.  Though  the  clouds, 
overhead,  are  a fitting  and  natural  i)art  of  the  scene, 
t hey  are  a bit  loo  strong,  and  teiul  to  make  the  ])ielure 
appear  top-heavy.  \o  data  are  at  hand,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  too  deej)  a eolor-sereen  was  used,  wliieli 
would  tend  toward  over-correct  ion.  'I'he  lonely  tree 
seems  to  say  that  the  wind  is  blowing  ii  bit  strong. 

,\nother  forceful  jiorirait  by  Mr.  (iaro,  [)ag<‘  71  The 
subject  is  a man  r>f  many  talents  — artist,  traveler, 
<'X|)lorer.  seientisf.  historian,  li'eturer.  photograjiher. 


athlete.  Ms  one  of  hi.s  friends  .said  |)ointedly,  “A  man 
with  such  a wealth  of  talent.s  needs  to  be  an  athlete  to 
defend  it!  ’ .Vnd  the  truth  i.s,  Mr.  Furlong  excels  in 
each  of  his  aecom[)lishments.  He  has  recently  conchide<l 
a successful  lecture-tour,  and  is  preparing  to  accompany 
an  important  .scientific  expedifion,  as  efhnologist,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  the 
French  Congo,  in  the  sjuing.  Dre.ssed  in  explorer's 
costume,  Mr.  Furlong  pre.sents  a tyi)ieal  likeness  of 
himself.  He  stands  revealed  as  a man  of  intellect,  vital- 
ity. courage  and  determination.  No  small  degree  of  the 
s;iccess  of  this  |)ortrait  is  due  to  the  artist,  a luince  f>f 
inter|)reters — John  Garo.  Data:  18-inch  Voigtliinder, 
at  full  opening;  July,  lO.t’O;  bright  studio-light;  ‘2  see. 

The  winter-vista,  jiage  11,  is  from  the  well-filled 
cabinets  of  G.  B.  Ballance,  and  bears  the  im]ire.ss  of 
his  familiar  artistic  skill.  No  <lata. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  small  waterfalls  is 
the  dainty  “1  binging- Bock  F'alls,''  page  1.'!.  As  an  ac- 
complished canierist,  Air.  DeBevoise  is  known  to  sub- 
scribers to  Ftioto-Er.v.  The  iire.sent  jiicture  is  one  of 
his  best  contributions  to  these  iia.ges.  'I'he  ])oint  of 
view,  the  pers])eetive  and  tone-values,  are  alike  ad- 
mirable. Data;  .Vugust,  11  ,v.M.;  brilliant  sunlight; 
0x7  Korona  camera:  B.  B.  lens;  sto]),  1 . S.  Iti;  no 
color-.screen;  second;  Hammer  Special;  pyro  in 
taidc  direct  print  on  Azo  .V  Hai-d;  hypo-alum  toned. 

'I'he  numerous  views  of  the  sea,  whether  at  sunri.se 
or  sunset,  made  by  Mr.  I’ertuch  always  suggest  a calm 
and  restful  feeling,  in  contrast  to  the  agitated  waters 
ilepieted  by  other  jiictorialists.  I find  that  the  pre- 
dilect  ion  in  favor  of  either  kind  of  pre,sentation  is  largel.v 
a matter  of  tenqierament . of  course  assuming  that  I 
am  not  mistaken  as  to  the  personalit.v  of  the  canierist 
in  each  case.  If  this  little  digressing  point  i.s  of  interest 
to  any  one,  lei  him  investigate.  Mr.  Fertueh's  present 
sunset-view,  iiage  1.5,  is  most  pleasing,  and.  as  a.  com- 
position, it  exei'ls  in  the  harmonious  balance  of  ehiar- 
o.seuro.  Data:  Jul.v;  4 x .5  Fremo;  (i-ineh  ('ollinear.  at 
F/8;  .second;  Cramer  Iso;  pyro. 

'I'hat  one  need  not  always  go  far  from  home  to  s<‘t 
up  his  camera,  is  shown  by  Mr,  Eudlum's  exeeedingl.v 
i-tl'eetive  bit  of  winter.  ]iage  17.  'I'he  line  of  snow  be- 
ginning at  the  bottom-step  and  winding  its  way  arouiul 
the  jiotted  jilant  and  along  tile  lop  of  the  wall  has  been 
pi'reeiveil  by  the  ob.servant  e.\'e  of  a true  )>ieture- 
maker.  It  is  an  admirable  jiietorial  design.  Data; 
Dieember;  bright  anil  i loudy;  second;  ;5  x 7 Fremo; 
l>']-ineh  Velostigmat.  at  l’'/(i.ti;  Folyehrome  plate;  Ii.vro; 
glossy  Cyko  soft  iirint:  Duratol. 

Budolf  Eiekeme.ver's  rural  landsea]ie.  page  18,  a 
grouj)  of  sheep  in  an  ideal  landscape,  is  what  one  may 
exiieet  from  a jiast  master  - not  so  long  ago  one  of 
.\meriea's  pietorialists,  arid  then  relegated  to  the  rank 
of  a professional  jiortrait  1st.  .Ml  |)lay  and  little  or  no 
bread-and-butter  work  wiiiild  not  do  for  him,  and 
hence  the  change.  Nevertheless,  he  finds  diversion 
in  an  oeeasiona.l  outing,  and  t lie  result  is  a,  picture  in 
his  own  artistic  \'eiri.  Whether  the  |iresent  perform- 
anee  is  above  erit  ieism,  is  somet  liiiig  of  a quest  ion.  Fer- 
sonally,  I fed  that  the  sheiqi  are  too  low  in  t he  pieture- 
sjiace.  If  this  be  true,  the  fault  can  be  eorreeted  easily 
by  trimming  about  half  an  inch  oil  the  top.  But  I do 


not  object  to  the  animals  being  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  picture.  Ordinarily,  such  a thing  is  to  be  avoided; 
but  all  depends  on  how  the  whole  subject  is  managed  — 
including  the  character  of  the  general  pictorial  interest. 
No  data. 

Carl  Hague  contributes  a superb  and  typical  scene 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  — broad  ripples  softly  advanc- 
ing over  the  smooth  sand  along  the  shore,  and,  far  off 
in  the  distance,  ranges  of  low-lying  hills  topped  by 
banks  of  clouds.  Page  19.  The  whole  pictorial  design 
is  one  of  extreme  beauty.  A notable  point  in  this  grace- 
ful composition  is  the  portrayal  of  atmospheric  per- 
spective. Data:  March,  12.30  p.m.;  light,  extremely 
brilliant;  4x5  Conley  camera;  6-inch  Zeis.s-Kodak  lens, 
at  F/8;  3-time  color-screen;  sV  second;  4x5  Standard 
Orthonon;  print  on  Enlarging  Cyko. 

One  of  the  justly  admired  prints  in  a New  York 
spring-exhibition,  of  last  year,  was  “The  Water- 
Nymph,”  by  Miss  Katharine  Brucherseifer,  repro- 
duced on  page  21.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  figure, 
slowly  advancing  in  the  shallow  waters  along  the 
shore,  exemplifies  the  extreme  in  grace  and  beauty  of 
mov^ement.  The  illumination  is  delicate  and  consistent, 
and  the  setting  eminently  fitting  and  effective.  The 
whole  scene  is  imaginative,  and  is  filled  with  refined, 
poetic  beauty.  The  proportions  are  perfect,  and  the 
artistic  treatment  de.serves  the  highest  praise. 

We  welcome  Dr.  D.  ,J.  Ruzicka’s  return  as  a pic- 
torial contributor  with  a feeling  of  intense  sati.sfaction. 
His  interpretation  of  a winter’s  day  in  the  Bronx, 
page  23,  at  once  wins  our  admiration  for  the  beauty, 
power  and  fidelity  of  its  performance.  The  sense  of  be- 
ing alone  in  these  still  and  snow-filled  woods  is  akin 
to  reality,  and  the  eye  delights  to  follow  the  play  of 
sunlight  everywhere.  Guided  by  his  unerring  arti.stic 
instinct,  Dr.  Ruzicka  gives  his  pictures  perfect  pro- 
portions, which  mean  so  much  in  the  pictorial  flesign. 
Data:  January,  3.30  p.m.;  sunlight;  | second;  5x7 
Orthonon;  Rytol;  5x7  Korona  camera;  11-inch  R.  R. 
lens;  stop,  F/IC;  3-time  Ideal  color-screen;  5x7  Plat- 
inum print. 

In  “Winter-Evening,”  page  25,  Dr.  F.  F.  Sorn- 
bcrger  evinces  his  custoTiiary  .sympathetic  touch  in 
handling  his  subject.  Indeed,  he  resembles  Dr.  Ruzicka 
in  the  approach  and  treatment  of  his  theme.  In  the 
ca.se  of  either  worker,  one  is  always  sure  of  the  free 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  a nature-lover,  who  un- 
consciously reveals  his  inner  self  in  his  pictures,  and 
for  which  we  all  love  him.  In  the  language  of  the  im- 
mortal bard,  “One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.”  Data:  January,  3.30  p.m.;  faint  sunlight; 
snowing  lightly;  2V  second;  Cramer  Iso;  Rodinal;  5x7 
Century  camera;  Goerz  Dagor  (rear-combination); 
16-inch  focus;  at  F/16;  Cyko  print. 

Piioto-Era  reaflers  know  W.  R.  Bradford,  the  busy 
cartoonist  of  a big  newspaper,  as  a master-photog- 
rapher with  a penchant  for  humorous  portraits  and 
peerle.ss  still-life  subjects.  One  evening,  as  he  emerged 
from  the  office  of  his  daily  grind,  he  was  .struck  by  the 
strange  beauty  of  an  illuminated  street-.scene.  Quicker 
(ban  thought  he  .set  uf)  his  “box”  and  “let  her  go” 
for  90  .seconds.  The  uninitiated  will  .shake  their  heads 
at  the  temerity  of  the  man,  while  the  expert  will  nod 
ai)provingly.  No:  it ’s  not  a view  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
but  a rainy  night  in  Quaker  City,  and  mighty  well 
done.  'I'he  points  are  all  good  and  very  obvious.  Yes; 
it  ’s  perfectly  great  and  hard  to  beat ! Data:  4x5 
Cycle  Graphic;  Cooke  lens,  at  F/ 11 ; Marion  Record 
plate,  unbackcfl;  Z<'rbe’s  ju'yo-acelone  for  “knocking” 
halation,  which  Mr.  Bradford  jocosely  describes  as 
“.some  metho<l;”  8 x 10  American  Platinum  print, 
warm  black,  from  enlarged  negative. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Few  pictorialists  have  studied  the  subject  of  marine- 
photography,  and  have  labored  in  that  fascinating  and 
prolific  field  with  camera  and  pen,  as  has  William  S. 
Davis.  Indeed,  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
authority  in  this  important  branch.  The  pages  of 
Photo-Era,  for  a number  of  years  past,  bear  testi- 
mony to  his  ability  as  author-photographer.  In  the 
present  instance,  his  first-prize  picture,  page  33,  is  an 
artistic  achievement,  and  worthv  to  take  its  place  be- 
side the  work  of  a first-class  marine-painter,  mono- 
chrome though  it  be.  Mr.  Davis’  aim  is  not  to  arrest 
motion  — almost  any  one  with  a high-speed  equip- 
ment can  do  that  — but  to  convey  a sense  of  motion 
without,  however,  sacrificing  the  outlines  (drawing)  of 
the  moving  body  or  object.  Workers  ambitious  to 
excel  in  marine-work  should  read  Mr.  Davis’  illus- 
trated papers  on  this  subject.  They  are  listed  in  the 
Photo-Era  Reference  Library,  begun  in  the  June, 
1916,  issue.  Data:  October,  3.10  p.m.;  good  sunshine; 
■jV  second;  2j  x 3j  pocket-camera;  R.  II.  lens,  at  F/8; 
Ingento  A ray-filter;  Vulcan  film;  print  enlarged  on 
Velours  Black. 

The  majesty  of  a sailing  yacht  has  been  interpreted 
in  a very  felicitous  manner  by  Franklin  I.  Jordan,  page 
34.  The  pictorial  scheme  shows  admirable  artistic 
judgment,  as  we  note  the  placement  of  the  principal 
object,  the  proportions  and  the  vanishing  atmospheric 
perspective.  The  tone  in  the  original  print  is  soft  and 
pleasing.  Data:  August,  2 p.m.:  hazy  sunlight;  3j  x 4; 
Sylvar  camera;  5-inch  ana.stigmat,  at  F/11;  sec- 
ond; Wellington  Anti-Screen;  pyro;  Enlarging  Cyko. 

The  Beginners’  Competition 

The  making  of  an  artistic  and  really  consistent  and 
harmonious  still-life  remains  a problem  to  most  work- 
ers, whether  in  painting  or  phofography.  This  subject 

1 have  made  virtually  my  own  for  some  time  past;  but 
several  extremely  successful  performances  in  this  line 
stand  to  the  credit  of  artist-photographers,  viz.,  W.  R. 
Bradford,  W.  S.  Davis  and  II.  R.  Decker,  and  have  ap- 
peared, periodically,  in  the.se  pages.  A creditable  at- 
iempt  in  this  direction  is  by  Louis  R.  Murray,  page  39. 
The  theme  and  its  arrangement  are  not  new,  it  is  true; 
but  Mr.  Murray  has  tried  to  get  away  from  the  ex- 
tremely hackneyed  style  of  arrangement.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  lighting,  too,  he  has  made  a gain.  Now,  if  the 
several  groups  of  the  fruit  were  to  be  reduced  to  one, 
or  even  to  two  of  unequal  size,  and  placed  and  lighted 
properly,  without  changing  the  posifion  of  the  loaded 
l)asket,  the  element  of  artistic  simplicity  would  come 
into  play,  and  with  it  a very  promising  result.  Data: 
October  15,  1916,  2.30  p.m.;  north  window;  dull  day; 

2 minutes;  9^-inch  B.  & L.  R.  R.  lens;  stop,  LT.  S.  8; 
Ingento  C ray-filter;  Standard  Orthonon;  E.  K.  pyro- 
soda  in  20-minute  tank;  enharged  on  P.  M.  C.  Bromide. 

Portraiture  is  usually,  and,  quite  naturally,  the 
hardest  nut  for  the  average  amateur  to  crack;  but 
occasionally  one  meets  a very  successful  attempt, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Robert  P.  Nute,  page  40,  is  no 
hazarded  snapshot.  Special  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Nute 
for  having  made  his  portrait  in  the  open  and  again.st 
the  light.  The  light  is  well  distrilnited,  there  is  an  ab- 
.sence  of  false  and  distressing  shadows  and  no  objec- 
tionaljle  contrast.  Data:  “Danie,”  the  Cumberland 
guide;  at  Cumberland  Falls;  abo\it  Sejjtembcr  1,  1910; 
rainy,  subject  on  porch;  5x7  Century  view-camera; 
14-inch  element  of  an  8j-inch  Turner-Rcich  lens;  no 
stop;  1 second;  plate  developed  with  pyro;  print  on 
.\rtura  Iris. 


(Continued  on  page  1)8) 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

Photo-Era  Increases  Its  Price 

* Ix  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  cost 
of  coated  paper,  printing  and  halftones  — due  to  the 
European  war  — the  Publisher  has  been  obliged  to 
advance  the  subscription-price  of  Photo-Era  from 
$1.50  to  $2.00;  single  copy,  from  15  cents  to  20  cents. 

The  slight  increase  in  price  will  go  into  effect  March  1, 
1917,  and  subscriptions  received  before  that  date  will 
be  accorded  the  old  rate,  viz.,  $1.50  a year;  chibbing- 
price,  $1.25. 

Whereas  the  slight  increase  of  fifty  cents  may  not 
mean  much  to  the  individual  subscriber,  in  the  aggre- 
gate it  is  vitally  important  to  the  Publisher,  as  it  will 
enable  him  to  help  meet  the  greatly  increased  exiienses 
of  publishing  Photo-Era  without  diminishing  its 
many  excellences  that  have  given  it  the  high  reputa- 
tion it  enjoys  among  photographic  magazines. 

Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Union  Camera  Club 

The  annual  show  restricted  to  the  members  of  the 
B.  Y.  Af.  C.  U.  Camera  Club,  48  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  was  held  in  the  club’s  room,  December  7 and  8, 
1916.  The  judges,  Frederick  W.  Ilorsman,  Frederick 
W.  Allen  and  Florence  Maynard,  made  the  following 
awards.  Landscapes:  first  prize,  Arthur  Hammond; 
second,  T.  W.  Gary.  Portraits:  first  prize,  Arthur  Ham- 
mond; second,  Louis  .\strella.  Marines:  first  prize, 
F.  W.  Hilt;  second,  C.  E.  Dodge.  Genres:  first  jirize, 
Chester  Grillo;  second,  Louis  Astrclla.  General:  first 
prize,  G.  II.  Seelig;  second,  Charles  G.  Wells. 

There  was  unmistakable  evidence  of  serious  and 
painstaking  endeavor  to  produce  pictures  of  a pleasing 
artistic  character,  but  in  most  cases  there  seemed  to 
be  an  inadequate  comprehension  of  the  princij)les  of 
simplicity  and  unity  in  composition.  The  tendency 
seemed  to  be — notably  in  the  genre-cla.ss  — towards 
an  excess  of  picture-material,  when  restraint  in  that 
direction  is  more  conducive  to  good  results.  The  prin- 
ciple of  balance  by  light  and  shade  is  another  study 
neglected  by  most  of  the  exhibitors,  two  or  more 
prominent  and  strongly  lighted  objects  in  one  small 
picture-area  being  unable  to  exi)ress  a coherent  story. 

IMiat  seems  to  be  needed  is  a series  of  heart-to-heart 
talks  by  a capable  and  sympathetic  instructor  on  pic- 
torial photography.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  as  a 
fellow-exhibitor  an  artistic  worker  like  .Vrthur  Ham- 
mond, who  naturally  captures  the  leading  prizes,  year 
after  year.  To  exert  a really  beneficial  influence,  Mr. 
Hammond  must  not  only  be  constantly  at  his  best  — 
which  he  is  not  — but  he  must,  himself,  show  evidences 
of  marked  and  steady  advance  in  his  art.  Rather  .“hould 
the  members  of  this  club  strike  out  independently,  each 
for  himself,  with  his  mind  and  heart  set  on  a high 
standard,  and  guifled  by  sound  and  earnest  study  of 
the  best  in  pictorial  art.  Notable  artistic  excellence  in 
motive  and  technique  distinguished  the  following 
prints:  “Scarborough  Bridge,”  C.  E.  Dodge;  “Peaks 
and  Pines,”  Edwin  C.  Howard,  and  “Florida  Sunset,” 
F.  . Hill  — among  the  Landscapes;  “The  First- 
Born.”  Louis  .\strella,  and  “(ietting  Heady  for  Busi- 
ne.ss,”  Chester  Grillo  — in  the  genre-class;  portrait  of 
an  artist  in  his  studio,  .\rthur  Hammond:  view  of  a big 
steamer  at  her  dock  and  Custom-House  tower  in  the 


distance,  C.  E.  Hill,  and  “Sunday  Afternoon,”  by 
Akasu  — among  the  Marines;  “A  Morning  Gal- 
lop,” G.  H.  Seelig;  “Harvard  Bridge  at  Early  Evening” 
(by  moonlight),  Charles  G.  Wells;  “The  Woolworth 
Building,”  Ernest  II.  Wa.shburn,  and  “Waiting  for  the 
Last  Boat,”  Chas.  G.  Wells.  The  exhibit  comprised 
about  one  hundred  pictures. 

The  New  Technicolor  Process 

The  new  color-process  developed  for  the  Technicolor 
Motion-Picture  Corporation  by  a firm  of  research- 
engineers,  Kalmus,  Comstock  & Wescott,  Inc.,  bids 
fair  to  become  an  important  commercial  development. 
The  pictures  are  capable  of  showing  rapid  motion  with- 
out the  well-known  color-fringe  ]>henomenon;  and 
since  they  do  not  depend  on  physiological  synthesis 
for  their  color-eft'ccts,  there  is  no  unnatural  eye-fatigue. 

Several  thousand  feet  of  film  have  Iteen  privately  ex- 
hibited in  Boston,  and  have  met  unqualified  approval 
from  a large  number  of  critical  ob.servers.  The  com- 
pany is  now  taking  pictures  in  the  vicinity  of  .lackson- 
ville,  Fla.,  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  a five-reel 
feature  which  will  be  ready  for  the  public  before  many 
weeks. 

A particularly  important  innovation  which  these 
engineers  have  instituted  is  a portable  film-laboratory 
and  development-plant  built  into  a Pullman  car.  fl'his 
results  in  a material  advantage  through  the  fact  that 
hitherto  a great  deal  of  inconvenience  has  been  siifl’ercd 
on  account  of  the  necessity  to  send  the  films  for  de- 
velopment to  a distance  from  the  j)lace  at  which  they 
are  taken.  Faults  in  the  film  ha^’c  therefore  been  dis- 
covered too  late  for  ea.sy  correction.  With  the  new 
portable  j)lant  on  the  sceiie  of  pro<luction,  the  final  film 
can  be  examined  on  the  screen  almost  immediately 
after  it  is  taken,  so  that  it  is  quite  convenient  to  retake 
any  portions  that  may  require  it. 

The  i)lant  is  also  particularly  inqiressive  on  accoiint 
of  the  conqiletencss  of  its  antonnitic  control.  Practi- 
cally nothing,  from  start  to  finish,  is  left  to  the  guess- 
work of  the  oijerators.  Machines  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose apply  all  wet  treatment  to  the  film;  the  camera  is 
motor-operated  at  exactly  the  ilesircd  sjietd;  and  the 
expos\ire  allowed  the  negative  is  iletermined  by  a 
scientific  light-measuring  instrument  of  new  design. 

As  regards  personnel,  ('.  A.  Willatt,  well  known  as 
“Doc”  Willatt  in  the  motion-picture  world,  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  loiiding  ex]>erts,  is  director  of  the  deiiart- 
ment  of  production.  The  technical  staff  includes  Dr. 
Herberf  T.  Kalmus,  former  director  of  one  of  the  Cana- 
dian government  research-laboratories.  Dr.  Daniel  F. 
Comstock,  of  the  Ma.ssaehusetls  Institute  of  'I'cch- 
nology,  and  Prof.  E.  ,L  Wall,  the  well-known  jihoto- 
grapliic  expert.  The  equiinnent  is  in  charge  of  W.  B. 
Wescot  t . 

We  understand  that  the  Technicolor  Company  is 
amply  financed,  and  that  rapid  commercial  develop- 
ment may  be  expected. 

An  Old  Master 

Manycnrn  — “ Yes,  t hat  w.as  [)ainted  of  me  when 
I was  a little  girl.” 

Colotirl  Blunt — “Is  it  a Rubens  or  a Rembrandt?” 

T.omlon  Ojiinion . 
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Charles  Wesley  Hearn’s  New  Studio 

Charles  Wesley  Hearn,  the  veteran  photographer, 
and  author  of  one  of  tlie  early  standard  works  on  pho- 
tographic printing  (still  unequaled  for  its  practical 
value),  former  president  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  and  the 
P.  A.  of  N.  hh,  an  artist-photograi)her  of  exceptional 
ability,  has  removed  from  his  restricted  quarters  at 
729  Poylston  Street,  known  as  the  Lenox  Studio, 
Boston,  Mass.,  to  2832  Washington  Street,  between 
Dudley  Street  and  Eglestou  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  Mr. 
Hearn's  new  studio  is  an  exceedingly  artistic-looking 
two-story  l)uilding,  very  eminently  adapted  to  an  art- 
ist’s needs,  also  located  very  conveniently  near  electric 
and  elevated  car-lines,  where  Mr.  Hearn  is  prepared  to 
give  unusuiilly  prompt  .service,  and  to  maintain  his 
well-known  high  standard  of  artistic  and  technical 
excellence. 

The  Fifth  International  Photographic  Salon 

The  catalog  of  the  Fifth  International  Photographic 
Salon,  held  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  under 
the  a\ispices  of  the  California  Camera  Club,  November 
2.5  to  December  2,  1916,  has  been  received.  It  is  a 
qu.arto  size  brochure,  deep-orange  cover,  ami  contains 
a list  of  officers  of  the  clul),  a list  of  exhibitors,  and 
halftone  reproductions  of  sixteen  .selected  ])rints  in  the 
exhibition  by  Hilda  Altschul,  A.  D.  Chaffee,  T.  J. 
Chorley,  E.  L.  Crandall,  John  Paul  Edwards,  AY.  G. 
Fitz,  Forman  Hanna,  Harold  L.  Harvey,  Frances 
MacCulloch,  Hirvey  W.  Minns,  W.  H.  Babe,  H.  W. 
Schonewolf,  Edward  D.  Taylor  and  Ernest  AVilliams. 
'I'he  catalog  shows  enterprise  and  taste  in  its  prepara- 
tion, and  is  a credit  to  the  committee  in  charge. 

Garo’s  Multiple  Gum-Print  of 
John  J,  Enneking^ 

Among  the  remarkable  multiple  bi-gum  portraits  of 
eminent  Bostonians  .shown  by  John  II.  Garo,  in  the 
Boston  Art  Chib  art-gallery  last  fall,  was  one  of  the 
late  John  J.  Enneking.  In  addition  to  its  con.spicu- 
ously  artistic  valutq  the  picture  was  recognized  by  rela- 
tives and  friends  as  the  best  likeness  of  the  artist  in 
existence. 

In  view  of  Air.  E nneking's  zealous  devotion  to  the 
liest  interest  of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  a number  of  the 
great  artist's  admirers,  and  members  of  the  club,  ])ur- 
chased  the  jiortrait  of  Mr.  Garo  — valued  by  him  at 
$269  — and  jiresented  it  to  the  club.  It  now  occupies 
a iiromineut  place  in  the  Artists'  Room. 

Rau  Art-Studios,' Inc. ^ 

The  Rau  .\rt-S( udios,  Inc.,  a corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  has  purchased 
and  taken  over  on  December  1,  li)16,  the  entire  jilant 
and  fixtures,  e(|uii)ment,  stuck  and  good-will  of  the 
photograiihic  busine.s.s  heretofore  conducted  by  William 
H.  Rau,  at  No.  238  South  Caniac  Street,  I’lii'ladelphia. 
Hereafter,  the  business  will  be  conducted  by  this  cor- 
poration at  the  .same  address,  under  the  ])er.sonal 
management  and  direction  of  Air.  Rau,  as  iiresideiit  and 
general  nuiiiagcr. 

Convention  of  P.  P.  S.  of  New  York 

The  Profes.sional  J’hol  ographers'  Society  of  New 
A iirk  will  hold  its  thirteenth  luiniial  convention,  Feb- 
ruary 2(i,  27  and  28,  1917,  at  the  Hotel  Mc.Mpiii,  New 
A’ork  City.  Then'  is  every  promi.se  of  a.n  interesting 
convent  ioii. 


Our  Illustrations 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

The  V'iew  of  a country-road,  page  41,  is  as  attractive 
as  one  could  wish.  The  lines  are  very  pleasing,  the 
values  good  and  the  atmospheric  quality  quite  delight- 
ful. The  only  fault  in  this  otherwise  delightful  picture 
is  the  extremely  dark  place  in  the  upper  left-hand  cor- 
ner. Data;  October,  10. ,30  A.M.;  hazy  sunlight;  Wollen- 
.sak  R.  R.  lens,  F/8;  75-inch  focus;  used  wide  open; 
5 second;  Standard  Orthonon;  Celeris  developer;  print 
on  Artura  Iris,  Grade  A;  developed  with  Kodelon. 

The  Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  City 

The  following  schedule  of  lectures  will  be  given  at 
the  Club  on  the  evenings  noted  below; 

Jan.  16.  How  to  make  Carbon- and  Gum-Prints.  By 
Ales.srs.  Neeson  and  Frittita. 

Jan.  30.  Another  talk  on  the  subject  of  lantein-slides. 

By  Air.  Schapiro.  He  will  go  into  the  sub- 
ject more  extensively  at  this  time  and 
show  how  to  make  good  Interchange- 
Slides. 

Feb.  13.  Another  talk  on  making  enlargements.  Also, 
in  the  near  future,  a practical  demonstra- 
tion on  the  use  of  the  various  styles  of 
Graflex  Cameras  by  a representative  of 
Alessrs.  Folmer  & Schwing. 

The  Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon 

The  Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Pictorial  Photog- 
raphy will  be  held  in  the  Art -Galleries  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  1 to  31,  1917,  in- 
clusive. 

All  prints  submitted  will  be  pas.sed  upon  by  an  im- 
partial and  thoroughly  competent  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion. Prints  that  possess  the  highest  merits  in  artistic 
expression  and  execution  will  be  hung. 

The  Pittsburgh  Salon  is  di.stinctive  in  its  annual  ex- 
hibitions, Ijeing  held  in  the  .spacious  galleries  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute. 

Entry-blanks,  containing  full  information  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Salon,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
C.  E.  Beeson.  Secretary,  1906  Frick  Building,  Pitt.s- 
burgh.  Pa. 

Last  day  of  entry,  Saturday,  February  10,  1917. 

Business  Waiting  To  Be  Secured 

The  case  of  the  amateur  ])hotographer,  whose  heart- 
rending cry  is  how  to  recou])  himself  for  the  expense  of 
a roll-film  or  a box  of  plates,  is  no  less  pathetic  than 
that  of  the  jirofessional  who  sits  mourning  in  his  studio 
because  business  is  dull  aud  the  ca.sh-drawer  is  empty. 
The  sitting.s-solicitor  has  become  a bore,  and  is  persona 
non  grata  in  nearly  every  community.  But  soliciting 
for  siftings  in  a high-class  stuilio  can  be  done  in  several 
lefined  and  effective  ways.  Two  prominent  members 
of  a certain  social  club,  in  Boston,  died  recently,  and  not 
a photograi)h  of  either  could  be  discovered  by  the  rela- 
tives and  the  local  daily  ])ress.  Neither  of  these  two 
wealthy  citizens  — over  eighty  years  old  at  his  death  — 
had  ever  liecn  in  a ])hotographer's  studio.  Nor  was  as 
much  as  a “snapshot"  in  existence.  In  this  .same  club, 
there  are  other  aged  members  who  have  never  sat  for 
f heir  ])hotographs.  AMio.'-e  fault  is  it? 

George  W.  Woodward 

George  W.  Wof)r)W.^RD,  .secretary  and  director  of 
Spraguc-IIat haway  Company, Somerville.  Alass..  passed 
away  at  his  home,  79  Colli'gc  .Vvenuc,  December  18. 
of  heart-failure.  Air.  Woodward  was  univeLsally  re- 
si)ccted  for  his  high  sense  of  honor  and  noble  impubses. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed. 
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New  Eastman  Publications 

We  have  received  copies  of  four  new  l)ooklets 
issued  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  whicli  are 
unusually  attractive  and  valualile.  One  describes  the 
Kodak  Bank  plan  to  olitain  a Kodak,  Brownie  or  Premo 
Camera.  Another  announces  the  new  No.  00  Cartridge 
Premo,  costing  75  cents,  and  made  especially  to  pro- 
vide fun  for  children  and  young  people.  A third  shows 
the  adaptability  of  the  Kodak  to  winter-photography. 
The  fourth  is  devoted  to  Premo  Cameras  and,  typo- 
graphically, is  one  of  the  best  booklets  that  we  liave 
seen.  All  incjuiries  for  these  new  publications  will  re- 
ceive immediate  attention. 

H.  M.  Bennett  Visits  Photo-Era 

It  was  Avith  genuine  pleastire  that  the  Publisher 
greeted  Mr.  II.  M.  Bennett,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Photo-Sales  Corporation,  of  New  York,  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Boston.  We  were  privileged  to  ex- 
amine a number  of  excellent  prints  and  enlargements 
made  on  Artatone  Paper.  Without  doubt,  Artatime  is 
one  of  the  mo.st  satisfactory  anil  artistic  of  printing- 
mediums,  and  eminently  suited  to  pictures  for  home- 
decoration  or  gifts  of  an  exclusive  character.  We  were 
also  impressed  by  the  optimism  shown  l)y  Mr.  Bennett 
regarding  photograiduc  conditions  in  general,  and  we 
believe  his  example  to  be  one  worthy  of  emulation. 

Flooding  American  Markets  with  Post-Bellum 
German  Goods 

-\ccoztDiNG  to  a report  printed  in  the  ,\merican  pi’ess, 
and  as  coming  from  Berlizi.  the  American  .Association 
of  Commerce  and  Trade  of  Berlin  has  been  investi- 
gating the  rumors  circulated  abroad  to  the  effect  that 
Germany  is  preparing  to  duni])  cpiantities  of  cheap 
goods  in  -Vmerica  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Tlie  .V.sso- 
ciation's  Weeldj/  Report  finds  that  there  is  no  surjdus 
labor  in  (iermany  that  could  be  diverted  and  produce 
the  goods  in  question.  Moreover,  the  suiqily  of  labor  is 
insufficient  to  produce  goods  for  home-consumption  in 
view  of  the  production  of  the  vast  quantities  of  war- 
materials  needed,  ami  wages  of  all  Avorkers  have  in- 
creased abnormally  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost 
of  living.  Beyond  supplying  the  actual  needs  of  the 
government  and  ci\dlians,  manufacturers  of  steel,  iron, 
hardAA'are,  household-goods  and  many  export-articles  of 
iron  and  steel  are  di.sregarding  virtually  all  orders  from 
neutral  countries. 

The  same  is  true  of  dyestuffs,  Avho.se  prices  ha\'e  risen 
considerably  during  the  Avar.  Makers  are  producing  in 
larger  proportion,  hoAA'CA'er,  chemicals,  drugs  and  ex- 
plosives. The  entire  range  of  textile-industries,  Avhich 
constitute  a \'ery  large  portion  of  Germany’s  economic 
activity,  is  noAv  wholly  eliminated  from  manufacture 
for  export,  oAving  to  lack  of  the  raAV  materials.  Sup- 
plies of  these  are  so  .short  that  they  were  long  ago  con- 
fiscated by  the  GoA'ernment  in  order  to  con.serve  them 
for  military  requirements,  and  only  such  small  quanti- 
ties are  liberated  for  the  requirements  of  the  civilian 
population  as  are  absolutely  necessary.  IIoav  far  all 
this  is  true  of  photographic  products,  is  not  stated. 
But  AA'hy  borroAv  trouble.' 


Ansco  V.  P.  No.  0 Correction 

,\n  inaccuracy  occurred  in  the  sizecifications  of  the 
An.sco  V.  P.  No.  0 in  Ansco  Conqzauy's  advertisement 
of  this  model  in  the  December  number.  This  camera  is 
furnished  Avith  Actus  shutter  and  Modico  Anastigmat 
lens,  F/7.5,  at  iflo,  and  Avitli  Extraspeed  Bionic  shutter 
and  .Ansco  Anastigmat  lens,  F/fi-3,  at  $25. 

Prices  of  Photographic  Chemicals 

.According  to  the  Photographic  Dealer  (London), 
photographic  chemicals  are  still  a bit  “jumpy”  in 
prices;  but  this  is  not  to  be  Avondered  at,  having  regard 
to  the  changing  markets.  Hydroquinone  is  not  Iieing 
manufactured  in  England  at  ])re.sent.  and  virtually  the 
only  source  of  supply  is  America.  There  (in  .America) 
they  seem  to  ])lay  all  sorts  of  tricks  Avith  the  prices,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  more  than  ordinary 
caution  in  purchasing  that  product. 

Photograms  for  1916 

AIes.srs.  Tenn.vnt  & AA’.vrd,  the  American  agents, 
inform  us  that  the  ])opular  English  pictorial  annual, 
“Photograms  for  1910,"  Avill  be  ready  for  deliA'ery 
about  the  end  of  January,  but  Avith  a certain  degree  of 
uncertainty.  The  prices  Avill  be  — cloth,  $1.75;  paper, 
$1.25.  Postage  extra. 

Money  for  Advertising 

This  is  the  time  Avhen  aib’ertisers  are  Inrsy  preparing 
another  excuse  for  not  Avishing  to  place  an  advertising- 
contract.  Heretofore  it  has  been,  “Our  aflvertising- 
appropriation  has  just  been  exhausted."  Some  unim- 
portant advertisers  hav-e  not  even  had  an  advertising- 
apiu’opriation. 

Selling  Photographic  Magazines 

AA’e  have  before  us  a letter  from  a dealer-friend  Avho 
asks  us  to  discontinue  sending  him  Photo-Er.v  liecause 
it  does  not  sell  readily  in  his  store,  lie  hastens  to  ex- 
plain that,  personally,  he  belieA’es  Photo-Er.v  to  be 
one  of  the  best  photograpliic  magazines  imblished;  Imt 
his  customers  do  not  ask  for  it,  and  on  that  account  he 
prefers  to  use  his  counter-space  to  better  advantage. 
If  this  dealer  pursued  the  same  policy  Avith  regard  to 
all  the  goods  in  his  store,  Ave  do  not  believ'e  that  he 
Avoulil  be  as  successful  as  he  is. 

The  point  of  vital  imiiortanec,  Avhich  many  dealers 
overlook,  is  that  to  push  jihotographic  magazines  stim- 
ulates the  customer's  desire  for  the  very  goods  Avhich 
the  dealer  carries.  The  intelligent  salesman  should 
knoAv  each  subject  Avhich  his  customer  considers  inter- 
esting, and  it  should  be  his  duty  and  jileasure  to  call 
the  customer's  attention  to  such  current  articles  in 
the  photographic  magazines  as  Avill  help  the  amateur 
directly  in  his  work.  AAe  have  abundant  proof  that 
Avhen  photograidiic  magazines  are  |)ushed  zealously,  the)/ 
do  sell  erlremeli/  V'ell,  to  the  mutual  [irofit  of  dealer, 
amateur  and  publisher. 

“Tn’  ranks  o’  th’  doAvn  and  out  are  filled  Avith  men 
Avho  nailed  a horse  .shoe  over  th'  door  instead  o’  puttin’ 
an  ad  in  th’  neAv.sjiajicr.” — “.-iftr’’  Martin. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market- frices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


The  American  Annual  ok  Photograpiiv,  1917.  Vol. 
XXXI,  edited  liy  Percy  Y.  Howe.  IlliLstrated.  Price, 
paper,  $1.00;  cloth,  .$1.50.  Sole  sales-agents:  George 
Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East  9th  Street,  New  York. 

Thi.s,  the  thirty-third  year  of  this  popular  .American 
annual,  finds  the  publication  looking  as  prosperous  as 
ever,  with  attractive  material  of  benefit  to  all.  Among 
the  numerous  illustrated  practical  papers  are,  “Marine 
Subjects,”  Win.  S.  Davis;  “Kineniatograph-Hints,” 
A.  Lockett;  “Gallery-Lighting,”  Sigismund  Blumann; 
“Mastering  the  Anastigii'at  Lens,”  A.  II.  Beardsley; 
“Photographic  Portraiture  of  Men,”  T.  W.  Kilmer; 
“Needlehole  Architectural  Fhotograjiliy,”  A.  M.  Sut- 
ton, M.D.;  “Waterfall-Photography,”  Harry  G.  Phis- 
ter;  “An  Adju-stable  Copying-Stand,”  Henry  F.  Racss; 
“The  Focal-Plane  Shutter,”  A.  L.  Gareis;  “Butterfly- 
Photography,”  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt;  “Stereoscopic  Pho- 
tograpliy,”  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S.;  “Color-Toning  Bro- 
mides,” A.  T.  Lakin,  M.D.;  “Autochromes,”  David  .1. 
Shehan,  and  “Halation  Corrected  in  Development,” 
Geo.  D.  .Jopson. 

The  illustrations  are  profuse  and  varied.  The  most 
strikingly  excellent  are  portraits  by  Dr.  Kilmer,  Belle 
.lohnson.  Win.  Shewell  Ellis,  Helmar  K.  Lerski,  ,Iohn  W. 
Gillies,  Knaffl  & Brother,  S.  W.  Stump,  Louis  Elecken- 
stein,  R.  Duehrkoop,  O.  C.  Conkling,  Claude  M.  Simp- 
son, Ira  D.  Schwarz;  landscapes  liy  Theodore  Eitel, 
E.  D.  Lejipert,  John  M.  Whitehead,  Rupert  Bridge, 
Geo.  L.  Seymour,  Harold  Cazneaux,  S.  H.  Willard  and 
Karl  II.  Kattelman;  marines  by  Harry  I).  Williar  and 
Win.  S.  Davis;  genres  by  W.  B.  Pointer,  E.  II.  Weston, 
Warren  R.  Laity  and  Kate  Smith;  nature-subjects 
(butterflies)  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt.  and  waterfalls  by 
Harry  G.  Phister.  LTseful  tables  for  important  tech- 
nical work,  and  a list  of  American  ])hotographic  socie- 
ties, form  the  concluding  pages  of  the  book. 

The  Woodcaever  of  Salem  — Samuel  Meintire,  His 
Life  and  Work.  By  Frank  Cousins  and  Phil  AI.  Riley. 
202  illu-strations.  Octavo,  decorated  cloth,  gilt  top. 
Subscrijition-price,  ,$7.50.  Edition  limited  to  900 
copies.  Boston;  Little,  Brown  & Company. 

That  Salem,  Alass.,  was  at  one  time  the  city  of  edu- 
cation and  culture  ]>ar  excellence  in  New  England,  is 
evidenced  by  the  delightfully  proportioned  and  ad- 
mirably executed  houses  of  her  prosperous  citizens  in 
the  days  of  our  early  presidents.  In  supplying  the  pres- 
ent unprecedented  demaml  for  designs  for  residences  in 
the  so-called  “Colonial”  style,  .America’s  leading  archi- 
tects t.urn  for  inspiration  to  Salem  s domestic  archi- 
tecture — the  homes  erected  and  decorated  by  Saniuel 
MeJnlire,  the  “Woodcarver  of  Salem.”  The  original 
motives  of  this  chaste  and  pleasing  style,  with  its  classic 
details  in  frieze,  mantel,  entablature  and  cornice,  were 
ilerived  from  the  Georgian  style,  in  England,  where 
.Tones,  Wren,  Gibbous  and  Adam  excelled  in  its  highest 
developmenl;  but  in  ada])ting  them  to  his  needs, 
Samuel  Mel  ntire  surpassed  these  brilliant  exemplars 
by  his  artistic  imlividuality.  His  designs  were  more 
ciassic  and  chaste,  more  original  and  imaginative  and 


incomparably  more  interesting.  He  was  a carver  of 
surpassing  skill,  a designer  of  classic  tastes  and  an 
architect  of  sound  judgment.  His  versatile  genius  is 
shown  conspicuously  in  the  Pierce-Johonnot-Nichols 
House,  the  Benjamin  Crowninshield  House,  Assembly 
Hall,  the  Peabody-Silsbee  tiouse,  “ Oak  Hill  ” and  other 
old-time  residences  of  historic  old  Salem.  Our  promi- 
nent architects  acknowledge  the  debt  they  owe  to 
Samuel  Meintire,  and  praise  the  freedom,  refinement, 
lightness  and  graceful  dignity  of  his  woodwork.  The 
casual  visitor  to  Salem  is  impressed  at  once  by  the 
ho.spitable  doorways  of  the  Meintire  houses;  and  the 
refined,  chaste  and  ingratiating  beauty  of  the  interiors 
— as  described  by  pen  and  photograph  in  “The  Wood- 
carver  of  Salem” — will  be  sure  to  attract  many  dis- 
criminating art-lovers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  photographs  of  Mr.  Cousins  are  excellent,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  architect.  The  text, 
devoted  to  Salem’s  architecture,  the  life  and  work  of 
Samuel  Meintire  and  a detailed  description  of  the 
principal  Meintire  hou-ses,  reveals  a writer  of  delight- 
ful clearness  and  force,  and  of  convincing  authority. 
Air.  Riley  has  performed  a conspicuous  service  for  the 
architect  and  the  layman,  and  the  people  of  Salem  can- 
not but  appreciate  this  special  distinction  accorded 
their  city.  The  volume  is  a superb  example  of  the 
bookbinder’s  art  in  its  perfect  typography  and  tasteful, 
dignified  exterior.  The  edition  was  entirely  taken  up  on 
day  of  publication  — a rare  event  in  the  publishing-bu- 
siness. Fortunate  he  who  was  able  to  procure  a copy! 

Photographic  Reading  and  Discussion 

In  ba.seball-paiTance,  we  often  hear  of  the  “winter- 
league,”which  settles  the  pros  anti  cons  of  the  baseball- 
world  bj'  reading  and  discussion  around  the  stove  in  a 
country-store.  To  those  interested  in  the  great  national 
game,  this  reading  and  discussion  constitutes  a veritable 
liaseball-education.  In  the  spring,  the  graduate  is  a 
walking  encyclopedia  of  everything  pertaining  to  base- 
ball and  tho.se  who  play  it. 

Why  could  not  amateur  and  professional  photog- 
raphers gather  about  the  genial  stove  — figuratively 
speaking  — to  discuss  and  read  the  many  interesting 
books  and  papers  on  photography?  It  is  the  sponta- 
neity of  such  informal  meetings  that  gives  them  a life 
an<r interest  often  lacking  in  clubs  and  at  exhibitions. 
It  is  virtually  certain  that  the  information  obtained  so 
pleasantly  and  informally  would  not  be  quite  so  easily 
forgotten  as  that  obtained  from  a formal  lecture.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  lecture,  club  and  exhibition  have  their 
places  of  value  — likewise  the  informal,  unannounced 
anil  spontaneous  “swapping”  of  experiences. 

I'or  some  unaccountable  reason  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional photographers  have  the  impression  that 
books  on  photography  are  too  technical.  True,  many 
of  them  are;  but,  likewise,  it  is  true  that  many  books 
are  interesting  and  easily  under.stood.  Half  an  hour  each 
day  devoted  to  a reliable  book  on  photography  or  art 
would  sup])lement  and  increase  the  technical  knowl- 
edge of  amateur  and  professional  alike.  The  dull  winter- 
months  offer  the  best  opportunity  to  gather  the  in- 
formation which  may  be  a vital  factor  in  the  photo- 
gra])hic  success  of  the  approaching  summer's  work. 
Those  who  read  this  may  agree  with  the  idea  expressed; 
but  it  requires  more  than  mere  approval  to  gain  the 
knowledge  that  lies  at  hand. 

Low  Cost  of  Living 

lAttlc  housekeeper,  to  her  friend  at  cooking-school  — 
“Living-expenses  in  our  family  are  very  low.  A'ou  see, 
my  big  brother  makes  mince-meat  and  kindling-wood 
of  all  who  dare  di.sagree  with  him.” 
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RECENT  PHOTO - PATENTS 

3 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

The  following  patents  are  reported  expressly  for  the 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  Patent-Law  Offices  of 
Xorman  T.  Whitaker,  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  whom 
copies  may  be  obtained  for  fifteen  cents  in  stamps. 

Floyd  L.  Scott,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a Camera-Oper- 
ating Device.  The  inventor  claims  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: An  operating-device  for  a camera,  having  its 
shutter-mechanism  provided  with  a trigger  having  an 
L-shaped  outer  end,  comprising  a clip  proviiled  at  its 
opposite  ends  with  right-and-left  hand  L-shaped  sock- 
ets, one  or  the  other  of  which  is  adapted  to  receive  the 
L-shaped  outer  end  of  saitl  trigger,  and  a timing-device 
connected  with  said  clip.  The  number  of  this  patent  is 
1,205,486. 

Patent  Xo.  1,204,098,  for  a Photographic  Duplicating- 
and  Enlarging-Apparatus,  has  been  granted  to  George 
R.  Watson,  of  Portland,  Ore.  Patentee  claims  as  fol- 
lows: In  a reproducing-apparatus,  the  combination  of 
a case  having  an  e.xposure-opening;  a removable  slide 
covering  the  latter  and  having  a supplemental-expo- 
sure  opening;  a removable  slide  covering  the  latter  and 
having  a supplemental-e.xposure  opening  controlling 
the  area  exposed;  means  for  moving  a ribbon  having  a 
sensitized  surface  across  said  exposure  opening  of  the 
case,  and  a removable  roller  over  which  said  ribbon  is 
drawn  by  said  moving  means,  such  roller  being  pro- 
vided with  means  to  mark  on  said  ribbon  the  dividing- 
line  between  the  adjacent-exposed  areas. 

Photographic  Roll-Holder  has  been  patented  as 
Xo.  1,204.011,  by  John  S.  Greene,  of  Rochester,  X.  A'. 
The  gist  of  the  inventor's  claims  is  as  follows:  In  a roll- 
holder  for  photographic  cameras,  the  comliination,  with 
a box  or  casing,  of  two  relatively  spaced  flanged  rollers 
arranged  therein  at  each  end  near  the  bottom  thereof; 
a film-spool  arranged  in  the  casing,  ami  having  the 
rims  or  edges  of  its  end-flanges  resting  upon  the  rollers, 
to  revolubly  sustain  a roll  of  film  wound  on  the  spool 
by  revolving  against  the  rollers  as  the  film  is  drawn  off; 
said  rollers  being  so  arranged  as  to  position  tlie  spool 
with  its  flanges  out  of  contact  with  the  bottom-wall 
and  the  two  side-walls  of  the  casing,  and  j)rotuberances 
on  the  end-walls  of  the  casing  engaging  the  end-faces 
of  the  flanges  of  the  .spools  to  hold  them  in  position  on 
the  rollers. 

Ernest  C.  Scudder,  of  Earniington,  Ilk,  a I’hoto- 
graphic  Printing-Frame,  which  he  claims  as  new,  is 
substantially  as  follows:  A photographic  printing- 
frame  comprising  a base,  a cover  liinged  thereto, 
means  to  .secure  a .sheet  of  sensitized  paper  to  the  Iiase, 
a negative  carrying-frame  movably  mounted  on  the 
cover,  and  means  for  moving  said  frame  to  dispose  the 
latter  in  different  positions  with  respect  to  the  paper 
to  be  printed.  Xumber  of  this  patent  is  1.20.S.917. 

A Photographic  Apparatus,  by  Henry  J.  Gaisnian, 
of  Xew  A'ork,  X'.  A’.  The  numljer  of  this  patent  is 
1.203,603.  The  inventor  claims,  as  his  invention,  a 
camera  provided  with  an  opening  to  permit  the  j)ro- 
diiction  of  designating  against  a contained  sensitized 
element,  and  a protecting  member,  carried  by  the  cam- 
era, and  movable  relatively  thereto,  fiarallel  with  tlie 
|)lane  of  the  camera-wall,  said  j)rotecting  membe  r be- 
ing adapted  to  cover  and  expose  said  oi)ening  in  differ- 
( nt  positions  of  adjustment  of  said  membt  r.  with 
means  to  retain  said  member  over  said  ojiening  for 


excluding  light  therefrom.  Mr.  Gaisman  has  assigned 
his  rights  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  A’.,  a corporation  of  X^ew  A’ork  State. 

Patent  Xo.  1,205,039,  for  a Film-Cleaner,  has  been 
patented  liy  James  E.  Singleton,  and  Samuel  T.  White, 
of  Greenville,  X'.  C.  The  gist  of  the  inventor’s  claims  is 
as  follows:  A film-cleaner,  comprising  a pad-holder 
having  ujiper  and  lower  memliers,  between  which  the 
film  is  drawn;  said  members  having  inclined-confront- 
ing surfaces  which  are  farther  apart  at  their  edges  than 
at  their  intermediate  portions,  whereby  they  are 
adapted  to  grip  the  intermediate  part  only  of  the  film, 
and  permit  the  edges  of  the  film  to  pass  freely  there 
between,  and  means  to  secure  a flexilile  strip  or  pad 
upon  each  of  said  surfaces. 

Marcus  C.  Hopkins,  of  Jersey  City,  X.  J.,  a Motion- 
Picture  Apparatus.  What  the  inventor  claims  as  new 
is  substantially  as  follows:  In  a motion-picture  appa- 
ratus, the  combination  with  a film-feed  of  two  oppo- 
sitely rotating  transparent  polygonal  refracting  bodies, 
each  having  an  even  numlier  of  faces  and  disposed 
upon  opposite  sides  of  the  film;  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. X'umber  of  patent  is  1,204,771. 

A Motion-Picture  Screen,  ami  Process  lor  Making 
the  Same,  has  been  jiatented  liy  .Axel  T.  Jacobsson,  of 
Milwaukee,  AVis.,  and  patented'  as  Xo.  1,204,775.  The 
inventor  claims  substantially  as  follows:  A screen  for 
exhibiting  motion-pictures,  consisting  of  a piece  of 
fabric  coated  with  pyrolin  and  a filler  to  form  a flexible 
fire])i'oof  backing,  said  backing  having  an  adhesive 
dressing  applied  thereto:  and  a layer  of  small  glass 
pearls  jiartially  embe<lded  in  said  dressing. 

Patent  X'o.  1,204,506,  for  an  .Automatic  Camera- 
Trij),  by  Frederick  AA’.  Smising,  of  Detroit,  Alich.  The 
gist  of  the  inventor’s  claims  is  as  follows:  A device  of 
the  class  described,  having  an  automatic  tri])|ung- 
device  for  cameras,  an  attaclunent  for  said  device  com- 
l)rising  clamping-arms  adapted  for  a.ttachment  to  said 
device,  and  jaws  carried  liy  said  arms  and  adapted  to 
embrace  a p(.)rtiou  of  the  camera-button,  to  hold  said 
device  in  longitudinal  alignment  with  said  camera- 
button. 

.Adolph  F.  Gall,  of  AA’est  Orange,  X".  J.,  has  invented, 
as  X’^o.  1,204,425,  a Len.s-Sui>])ortiug  Device.  J'lie  in- 
ventor claims  a lens-supporting  device,  comprising  a 
su])])ort,  an  arm  mounted  on  said  su]ii)ort,  a lens- 
carrying element,  means  to  su]>port  said  lens-carrying 
element  from  said  arm  comprising  a mend)er,  adjust- 
ably secured  to  said  arm  for  sliding  movement  in  one 
direction  witli  respect  thereto,  and  means  to  ailjust 
said  arm  on  .said  supj)ort  in  a direction  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  sliding  movement  of  said  member,  sub- 
.stantially  as  described.  The  inventor  has  assigned  his 
rights,  by  mesne  as.signments,  to  X'ew  .lersey  Pat<uit 
Goni])any,  AA’est  Oi-ange,  X’.  J.,  a corporation  of  X'ew 
Jersey. 

To  Photo-Era  Readers 

The  Publi.sher  earnestly  reque.sts  the  readers  of 
Piioto-Er.\  to  give  the  preference  of  their  patronage 
to  goods  and  wants  advertised  in  Piioto-Eha;  for  no 
advertisement,  whether  large  or  small,  is  accepted  un- 
le,ss  it  is  trustworthy  in  every  respect. 
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The  meml)ers  of  the  Linked  Ring  are  again  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  all-around  success  of  the  Salon 
and  its  results.  The  Red  Cross  has  come  in  for  quite  a 
good  amount,  as  without  exception  every  exhibitor 
agreed  to  give  half  of  the  selling-price  of  his  pictures, 
and  the  sales  this  year  beat  the  record. 

The  pictures  with  a patriotic  tenilency  were  the  best 
sellers.  Mr.  Mortimer’s,  which  belonged  to  this  class, 
were  all  sold,  and  duplicates  of  each  as  well.  Child- 
studies  were  also  favorites  this  year,  to  judge  l>y  the 
little  red  “sold"  labels;  and  one  of  our  own,  calle<l 
“Four  Children  in  War-Time,”  was  sold  four  times 
over.  It  was  one  of  a .series  we  had  done  for  an  Amer- 
ican journal,  to  give  a little  picture  of  the  kind  of  life 
many  of  our  English  children  lead  nowadays. 

A case  of  one  photographic  literary  man  buying  the 
work  of  a fellow  photogra])her-writer  was  recorded  in 
the  sale  of  Air.  Filson-A’oung’s  very  clever  parody  of 
Whistler's  well-known  portrait  of  Carlisle  to  Mr.  G. 
Bernard  Shaw.  Air.  Alax  Beerbohm  poses  as  the  sage, 
and  his  expression  — protesting,  yet  amused  — is  the 
point  of  the  joke. 

In  this  third  year  of  the  war,  this  Salon  has  not  only 
exceeded  any  previous  Salon  in  the  matter  of  entries, 
but  the  attendances  and  sales  have  been  better  than 
many  of  the  best  years  in  the  past.  It  is  a remarkable 
triuni])h,  when  one  remembers  that  not  only  are  the 
German  and  Austrian  exhibits  missing,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  as  in  peace-time  to  get  work  from  neutral  coun- 
tries. From  a most  reliable  source  — almost  the 
fountain-head  — we  learn  that  the  Salon’s  financial 
position  is  so  strong  that  already  next  year’s  show  is 
assured. 

It  Would  be  interesting  to  know  what  has  become  of 
those  dissatisfied  s])irits  that  broke  away  and  founded 
themselves  into  a society  called  the  London  Secession- 
ists. Nowadays,  their  name  is  not  even  known;  but  at 
one  time  they  were  a concrete  enough  bo<ly  to  hold  an 
intere.sting  little  exhil)ition.  It  always  .seems  a little 
.sad  when  a secession  fizzles  out ; still,  as  the  Salon  itself 
is  a secession,  |)erhai)s  it  is  not  yet  ripe  for  further 
si)litting  u|). 

Alueh  interest  has  been  aroused  by  and  in  the 
notable  medical  discovery  of  a new  way  of  taking  jdio- 
tographs  of  internal  organs.  This  is  the  work  of  one 
■lames  Shearer,  at  ])resent  a sergeant  in  the  R.  A.  AI.  C., 
employed  a.t  a casualty  clearing  station  in  France.  lie 
is  a Scotsman  by  birth,  but  received  his  education  in 
the  Tnited  Slates,  where  Ik-  graduateil  an  Al.l),, 
Ch.AL,  at  the  university  at  Washington.  lie  asserts 
that  it  is  |)ossible.  in  bi’oad  daylight,  to  take  detaile<l 
jiictures  of  :iny  organ  of  the  body,  even  the  brain,  kid- 
neys, liver  or  s])leeu,  and  to  see  at  a.  glance  where  they 
are  deranged.  In  describing  the  invention  the  Hrititih 
Medical  .Journal  .says: 

“The  jn'oeess  of  jerodueing  these  jcietures  is  not  im- 
pressive. 'I'here  is  no  dai'keuiug  of  rooms,  no  Ihisliing 
of  lights  and  no  crackling  of  si)ark-gai)s.  In  fact,  the 
whole  |)roceediug  is  .so  biief,  and  seemingly  so  simple, 
tha.t  when  the  results  are  observed  the  first  sensation 
is  one  of  bewilderment.  A i)atient.  is  laid  on  a jclain 
deal  table  (insulated  by  standing  it  on  glass),  a little 
I licking  is  heard  in  a eui)board  haial  by,  and  after 
sixty  seconds  or  so  the  bearers  aJ’C  diivcted  to  move 
him.  Nothing  has  been  felt  by  the  patient,  little  or 
nothing  h;is  been  .seen  by  the  bystanders  beyond  what 
has  been  noted,  yet  a visible  record  of  the  outline  of  a 
li\  ing  organ  has  been  conveyed  to  a wax  sheet.” 


If  the  facts  can  be  substantiated,  the  result  will  be  a 
simplification  of  the  whole  techniciue  of  X-ray  work, 
and  obviou-sly  a more  accurate  diagnosis.  When  we 
realize  the  enormous  number  of  clever  young  medical 
men  who  have  joined  the  army  in  their  professional 
capacity,  and  are  at  the  present  moment  having  an 
unlimited  amount  of  practice,  the  wonder  seems  to  be 
that  more  startling  discoveries  of  this  description  do 
not  come  to  light. 

The  Secretary  of  the  War  Office  has  published  the 
following  notice  relating  to  the  sending  of  photographs 
to  neutral  or  enemy  countries: 

“Pictorial  illustrations  and  photographs  of  all  kinds, 
whether  on  postcards  addressed  to  neutral  or  enemy 
countries,  or  enclosed  in  letters  so  addressed,  and 
whether  the  illustration  itself  does  or  does  not  repre- 
sent an  object  of  interest  to  the  enemy,  will  in  future 
be  stopped  by  the  Alilitary  Cemsor,  except  ...” 

This  sounds  fairly  drastic;  but  the  exceptions  w'hich 
are  given  under  three  headings,  and  are  too  long  to  in- 
clude in  these  notes,  make  the  sending  of  all  legitimate 
illustrations  or  photographs,  if  carried  out  in  the  proper 
way,  comparatively  easy.  For  instance,  photogiaphs 
enclosed  in  letters  or  other  postal  packets  by  persons 
or  firms  who  have  occasion,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  business,  to  despatch  such  articles  to  their  agents 
or  customers  in  neutral  countries,  can  send  them  as 
usual;  but,  after  being  addressed  and  stamped  in  the 
usual  way,  they  must  enclose  the  packet  in  an  outer 
cover,  which  need  not  be  stamped,  addressed  to  the 
Chief  Postal  Censor,  Strand  House,  London,  and  after 
being  imspected  and  found  harmless,  will  be  forwarded 
by  him  to  their  destination. 

The  kinematograj)h  is  steadily  pushing  deeper  into 
our  lives.  We  have  had  much  controversy  lately  in  the 
papers  as  to  its  injurious  effect  on  the  young  when  the 
wrong  sort  of  stories  are  told,  and  pictures  shown. 
Now  it  is  to  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  morality,  and  at 
the  Philharmonic  Hall  a i>rivate  exhibition  has  lately 
been  given  of  a film  entitled.  “Where  are  my  chil- 
dren?” which  is  a social  photo-drama  dealing  with 
some  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  declining  birth- 
rate. The  film  is  j)roduced  in  Great  Britain  with  the 
general  aj)i)roval  of  the  National  Council  of  Public 
Alorals,  on  condition  that  it  Ijc  exhibited  to  adult  audi- 
ences only  and  in  sjjecia!  halls.  So  here  we  have  the 
National  Council  recognizing  and  using  the  kinemato- 
gra.ph  as  a means  to  promote  its  object,  which  is  the 
spiritual,  moral  and  physical  regeneration  of  the  race. 
There  is  bound  to  be  adverse  critici.sm;  but  this  new 
dei)arture  certainly  opens  the  door  to  further  and  ex- 
tensive develo])inents  of  an  elevating  character;  and  if 
it  is  true,  as  so  often  stated  in  print,  that  many  young 
peo])le  are  demoralized  by  the  “movies.”  we  shall  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  there  is  a 
beneficent  as  well  as  a malign  side  to  the  picture- 
palaces,  which  may  ultimately  counterbalance  the 
harm  flone. 

The  films  of  the  Somme  Advance  have  probably  been 
.shown  in  nearly  every  “cinema”  hall  in  this  country. 
.As  we  write,  they  are  on  view  in  our  own  Kentish  vil- 
lage, and  all  the  village  is  flocking  to  see  them.  They 
may  certahily  be  classed  among  the  (Mlucative  films, 
for  it  is  good  that  stay-at-homes  should  be  .shown  .some- 
thing of  what  the  front  in  F’rance  is  like,  and  here  we 
get  at  times  a suggestion  of  the  mud  and  dreariness  of 
it  all;  and  the  indomitable  .sj)irit  of  our  men  is  shown, 
where  the  Ilainpshin'S  are  moving  uj)  to  the  front,  a 
limitless  ])rocession,  winding  along  a fiat  road.  We  have 
no  knowledge  of  how  far  these  films  are  posed.  Now 
and  again  the  |)hotograi)her  within  us  is  sure,  by  cer- 
tain little  things,  that  a particular  j)icture  is  fake<l. 

Cauine  and  Will  C.vduy. 
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Through  and  Over — 

with  most  of  his  lens  troubles  is  the  amateur  who 
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When  Ordering  (ioods  Remend)er  t)ie  I’iK)To-F,ha  tiue.ranty 


Bausch'lpmb  BALOPTICON 


Pictures  sharp  arid 
brilhanl  to  the  c 
Tiers — not  duU 
and  hazu 


enables  you  to  show  your  photographic  triumphs  with  more  pleasure  to  your  friends,  and  to 
far  better  advantage  than  an  album  or  loose  prints.  You  can  use  actual  photographs  or 
lantern  slides  there  are  models  of  the  Balopticon  for  either  method — and  for  both  methods, 
in  combined  models. 

Economical,  Simple,  Satisfactory 

The  illuminating  equipment  of  the  Balopticon — our  adaptation  of  the  new  gas-filled  Mazda 
lamp  shows  marked  superiority  in  illuminating  power,  in  simplicity  of  operation  and  in 
economy  of  current.  The  mechanical  construction  is  durable  and  the  price  moderate. 
Models  for  use  with  slides  $25  and  up — for  proiecting  opaque  objects  (photos,  postcards, 
specimens,  etc.)  $35  and  up.  Combined  models,  with  instant  interchange,  $45  and  up. 
Write  for  our  interesting  booklets  about  the  Balopticon — and  about  slide  making. 

B^usch  ^ Ipmb  ©• 


558  St.  Paul  Street 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Chicago  Washington  San  Francisco 
Leading  American  Makers  of  High-Grade  Optical  Products 


LIFE- 

STUDIES 

Semi-Draped 

and 

in  the  Nude 

'OR  USE  IN  PLACE 
DF  LIVING  MODELS 

By  painters,  illustrators,  architects, 
designers,  art-students  and  photog- 
raphers in  high  standing.  Not  sold 
promiscuously.  Endorsed  by  con- 
noisseurs for  beauty  and  refinement 
of  pose,  excellence  of  photographic 
technique  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

These  are  direct,  black  photographic  prints  on  double-weight  paper.  There  is  no  catalog,  samples  are 
not  submitted  nor  are  sets  sent  on  approval;  but  they  are  sold  under  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty, 
which  every  reader  knows  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

Sets  A,  C or  O,  20  — 5 x 7 Prints;  Sets  B,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H or  I,  12  — 8 x 10  Prints 

$5.00  each,  sent  by  Express ; with  Photo-Era,  1 year,  $6.00 
PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Photo-Era  the  l?lue-I?ook  of  Photographic  Advertising 


An  Examination 

Curiosity,  say  the  scientists  and  the  psj’chologists, 
is  the  most  prevalent  characteristic  of  the  human  race. 
On  it  depend,  and  from  it  take  their  source,  all  learning, 
all  science  and  all  invention.  The  great  inventors 
are  the  curious  ones.  On  curiosity  depends  all  ad- 
vance; nothing  stays  still.  Therefore,  I am  going 
to  try  to  set  down  here  some  things  that  I have  found 
out  from  reading  and  from  practice.  If  I could  tell 
every  one  how  to  know  photography,  it  would  do  a 
great  deal  more  good  than  instruction-books.  Don’t 
learn  from  instructions;  learn  from  science.  Know 
why. 

How  many  of  our  “promiscuous  snapshooters" 
know  that,  once  taken,  nothing  short  of  a tack-hammer 
ruins  a plate  irreparably?  llow  many  of  our  learned 
authors  who  preach  the  antipathy  of  developer  to  the 
thiosulphate-bath  know  that  a plate  may  be  totally 
cleared  and  yet  so  intensified  that  a good  print  may 
be  made  from  it.^ 

The  general  impression  is  that  it  is  the  combination 
of  light  and  developer  that  reduces  the  silver.  It  is 
the  light  that  reduces  it;  the  developer  merety  so 
intensifies  it  that  the  eye  can  see  the  silver  ions.  Al- 
though invisible  before,  they  were  none  the  less  present. 
Sodium  thiosulphate  may  be  introduced  into  the 
developer  with  the  result  that  the  unreduced  (by 
light)  silver  bromide  will  be  dissolved  and  carried  to 
the  reduced  silver,  virtually  silverplating  the  ions. 
This  combines  the  processes  of  intensification  and 
fixing. 

AVithout  a doubt,  you  have  either  made  or  seen  a 
carbon  print,  a gum  print  or  any  other  of  the  innu- 
merable processes  in  which  the  properties  of  bichro- 
mated  colloids  are  made  use  of.  So  has  every  one 
else;  but  how  many  persons  would  be  able  to  place 
the  cause  of  their  strange  insolubility  to  oxidation? 

Study  photography,  not  as  a process,  but  as  a science. 
Some  professors  place  it  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  u.seful 
sciences;  but  all  remark  on  its  slow  advance.  One 
cannot  be  a competent  photographer  without  a knowl- 
edge of  chenii.stry  and  optics.  Understand  your  lens. 
At  least,  be  able  to  compound  your  own  formulae;  even 
know  the  source  of  your  chemicals.  You  will  get 
more  from  your  camera  if  you  do. 

It  has  been  said  that  technically  — even,  to  a 
measure,  artistically  — the  all-important  components 
of  a perfect  picture  lie  in  the  lens  and  in  the  darkroom. 
Know,  therefore,  your  lens  and  your  chemicals. 

AVhat  do  you  know  about  the  source  of  those  tittle 
packages  that  you  dis.solve  with  such  abandon?  llow 
many  of  the.se  questions  can  you  answer? 

From  what,  and  how,  is  pyro  made? 

How  is  sodium  thiosulphate,  your  commonest 
chemical,  made? 

Given  the  apparatus  and  chemicals  (what  are  they?), 
could  you  make  a dryplate? 

AA'hat  becomes  of  the  elements  contained  in  the 
emulsion,  after  exposure?  AVhat  are  they? 

AATiat  does  sodium  carbonate  find  a u.se  in?  AA  by? 

If  sodium  sulphite,  alone,  will  “develop,”  what  is  the 
use  of  metol,  ortol.  hydrochinon,  pyro,  etc.? 

AAKy  is  the  emulsion  heated  before  coating? 

AA'hy  could  n’t  a wetplate  be  used  dry?  AA'hy  were 
wetplates  slower? 

AA'hy  does  a plate,  sufficiently  overexposed,  develop 
positive  instead  of  negative? 

Gan  you  explain  the  action  of  a .sei)ia  redeveloper? 

AA  hy  does  potassium  ferrieyanide  reduce,  and  what 
part  does  the  thiosulphate  play  in  the  reduction? 

Do  you  pass?  The.se  questions  are  simple,  but 
they  go  right  back  to  the  epoch-making  discoverie.s 


that  have  made  for  speed  and  for  convenience  in 
amateur  and  professional  photography  alike.  A 
hundred  years  ago  half  of  them  could  n’t  be  answered 
at  all  and  the  others  only  by  learned  men.  To-day, 
they  are  within  the  reach  of  every  man  with  enough 
money  to  own  a camera,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  yourself 
not  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Think  it  over. 

D.  V.  Thompson,  Jr. 


The  High  Price  of  Paper 


The  young  lady  across  the  way  says  that  with  the 
price  of  paper  so  high  it  must  be  awfully  annoying  to 
the  newspapers  to  have  to  give  up  so  much  space  to 
advertisements. — Boston  Traveler. 

Each  of  us  photographic  publishers  earnestly  wishes 
that  he  might  have  more  of  those  space-filling  ad- 
vert i,sements. 

A Retouching-Note 

AAiien  sharpening  a j)encil  for  retouching  purpo.ses, 
the  wood  should  be  cut  to  a very  much  longer  taper 
than  is  ever  .seen  in  the  ordinary  cour.se;  in  fact,  at 
least  two  inches  of  the  total  length  of  the  pencil  .should 
be  tapen'd,  so  that  the  eye  is  guided  to  the  point,  and 
this  can  be  [uit  down  uj)on  the  exact  place  where  it  is 
required,  d'he  lead  .shoulil  be  tapered  as  well  as  the 
wood.  This  may  be  done  at  first  with  the  knife,  follow- 
ing up  this  Ity  rubbing  on  a piece  of  very  fine  glass 
paper,  and  giving  a finishing  rub  upon  a i>iece  of  smooth 
writing-paper.  By  the  use  of  loose  leads  and  a niaga- 
zine-i)encil,  most  of  the  trouble  of  sharpening  can  be 
avoided;  but  the  nece.ssity  of  getting  the  lead  to  a fine 
point  and  maintaining  this  will  remain.  Having  taken 
the  trouble  to  give  the  pencil  the  required  form,  one 
will  do  well  to  keep  it  for  that  particular  purpose  only, 
and  when  it  is  not  in  use  to  keep  it  where  it  will  not  be 
likely  to  be  pressed  into  ordinary  service. 

L.  B.  AVeuls. 
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Burnishing  Prints  To  Give  Them 
a Good  Surface 

Burnishing  a print  is  not  often  practised  liy  the 
amateur,  l)ut  it  is  a simple  way  to  give  a mounted  glossy 
print  a good  finish.  As  a burnisher  is  often  contused 
with  a hot  roller,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that,  in 
burnishing,  a roughened  roller  drags  the  print  face 
downwards  over  a highly  polished  heated  steel  bar; 
whereas  in  hot-rolling  the  print  is  passed  between  two 
heated  i)olished  rollers.  Burnishing  gives  a much 
higher  gloss. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  keej)  the  liar  of  the  liurnisher 
bright  and  free  of  scratches.  Should  it  get  .scratched,  it 
must  be  repolished,  first  with  very  fine  emery  jiaper, 
and  then  with  emery  and  rouge.  This  is  a lengthy 
process.  It  is  much  easier  to  see  that  the  bar  is  kept 
right  from  the  first.  It  should  be  stored  where  it  will 
not  get  rusty,  wiped  before  being  put  away,  with  a 
cloth  with  a trace  of  oil  on  it,  and  wiped  before  use  with 
a clean  cloth. 

Prints  to  be  bnrni.shed  should  not  have  their  mount- 
ant  alisolutely  <lry,  but  they  should  not  be  percept- 
ibly dami).  If  they  cannot  be  burnished  the  ilay  they 
are  mounted,  they  may  be  put  away  in  a ]iile,  with  a 
clean  piece  of  blotting  ]ia]ier  between  each  pair.  They 
will  then  be  in  a fit  condition  the  next  day. 

The  surface  of  the  jirint  neeils  lubrication.  Twenty 
grains  of  Castile  ,soa]),  cut  into  shreds  and  dissolved  in 
four  ounces  of  methylated  .spirit,  make  a .suitable  lubri- 
cant, which  will  keep  any  length  of  time  in  a well- 
corked  bottle.  A few  drops  of  this  are  put  on  a clean 
rag  and  rulibed  over  the  face  of  the  prints  in  succe.s- 
sion.  By  the  time  half  a dozen  have  been  done,  the 
first  will  be  ready  for  burnishing.  Each  ]irint  should  be 
I>a.s.sed  through  the  burnisher  three  or  four  times  in 
succession.  It  should  be  bent  back  a little  while  putting 
it  through,  so  that  its  face  is  somewhat  convex,  and  it 
will  then  come  out  quite  flat.  'J'here  should  be  no  jiause 
in  the  passage  of  the  print  over  the  bar,  or  a mark  will 
be  left. — Plwlogra pin/. 

Sorting  and  Storing  Bottles  for 
Photographic  Work 

The  photographer  who  is  also  a practical  economi.st 
will  find  it  a gooil  plan  to  examine  carefully  all  bottles 
which  pass  through  his  hands,  and  to  keep  all  that  arc 
likely  to  be  of  any  .service  in  connection  with  his  pho- 
tographic activities.  The  bottles  to  be  kej>t  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  dried  and  then  classified  accord- 
ing to  .shape  and  size.  Bottles  having  comparatively 
wide  open  tops,  anil  varying  in  cajiacity  from  one  to  four 
ounces,  are  particularly  useful  for  chemicals  in  the  form 
of  crystals  or  powder.  Small  bottles  with  narrow  necks 
are  worth  saving  for  small  quantities  of  solution;  they 
can  also  be  converted  very  easily  into  “drip”  bottles  — 
a valuable  adjunct  to  any  darkroom  equipment.  Spe- 
cial bottles  of  green  or  blue  glass,  and  either  hexagonal 
or  octagonal  in  shajic,  should  be  reserved  for  acids  and 
for  solutions  of  a poi.sonous  character.  The  go-ahead 
camera-man  of  the  ]iresent  day  often  needs  to  purcha.se 
comparatively  small  quantities  of  chemicals,  eithiw  for 
experimental  purpo.ses  or  for  special  work.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances a good  stock  of  clean,  ready-for-service 
bottles,  from  which  one  of  the  exact  size  required  can 
lie  .selected  instantly,  will  not  only  jirove  to  be  a source 
of  gratification  to  the  owner  (by  preventing  confusion 
and  loss  of  time),  but  will  save  the  twopence,  three- 
pence or  fourpence — as  the  case  may  be  — which  the 
photographic  dealer,  in  view  of  the  prevailing  restricted 
outiiut  of  all  kinds  of  glassware,  will  be  well  jirstifled  to 
charge.  For  a long  time  past,  it  has  been  the  jiracticc 


in  the  writer's  household,  before  any  bottle,  jar  or  other 
receptacle  has  been  finally  disposed  of  as  apparently  of 
no  further  value,  to  submit  it  to  him,  with  the  ques- 
tion, “Is  this  of  any  use  to  you  for  your  photographic 
work.^”  The  practical  value  of  this  simple  domestic 
courtesy  has  been  amply  confirmed  in  practice,  and 
the  plan  is  accordingly  commended  with  confidence  to 
the  attention  of  other  workers. 

F.  H.  B.  S.,  in  The  Amalcur  Photographer. 

Geological  Survey-Maps 

The  extent  of  the  serious  and  accurate  work  that  is 
being  done  in  the  various  industrial  and  scientific  de- 
partments of  the  United  States  Government,  at  Wash- 
ington, is  not  known  to  the  general  public;  and  this, 
despite  the  fact  that  this  work  is  carried  on  at  great 
public  expen.se,  by  skilled  experts,  and  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  people.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  these 
governmental  activities  is  the  Geological  Survey,  of 
which  George  Otis  Smith  is  director.  Among  the  other 
important  charts  or  maps  of  various  kinds  produced 
there,  are  those  showing  the  topographical  character  of 
every  state  in  the  Union.  They  are  prepared  with  the 
utmost  scientific  accuracy  and  technical  skill,  and  are 
supplied  at  a merely  nominal  price  to  the  public  ^ — on 
application,  or  through  the  general  bookstores.  Of 
great  convenience  to  persons  interested  to  know  the 
surface-character  of  a certain  region,  including  tourists, 
automobili.sts  and  cameri.sts,  are  the  sectional  maps,  in 
quadrangular  form,  of  the  various  states.  The  larger 
the  geographical  area  of  a state,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  these  sectional  maps. 

Thus,  the  State  of  AIa.ssachu.setts  has  54,  Connecti- 
cut, 41,  and  Maine,  54,  although,  like  many  of  the 
larger  states,  Maine  has  not  yet  been  entirely  sur- 
veyed; but  as  soon  as  a new  section  has  been  com- 
pleted, a corresponding  sectional  maji  will  be  issued  by 
the  department.  Of  the  New  England  states,  the  sec- 
tion maps  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut are  completed.  In  each  of  these  quadrangular 
maps  the  searcher  will  find,  iilainly  indicated,  every 
elevation  from  the  highe.st  to  the  lowest,  together  with 
its  height  in  figures,  all  the  principal  .streams,  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  every  railway  and  carriage-road. 

The  maps  vary  in  scale.  (Most  of  them  are  about 
1 mile  to  the  inch.  These  include  about  220  square 
miles.  Others  are  2 miles  to  the  inch,  including  about 
440  square  miles,  and  some  of  the  western  maps  are 
4 miles  to  the  inch,  or  about  !)00  sipiare  miles. 

Any  standard  map,  measuring  13  x 17|  inches,  can 
be  purchased  at  almost  any  first-class  bookstore  for 
fifteen  cents,  or  will  be  forwarded,  safely  encased  in  a 
stout  jiasteboard  tube,  and  postpaid  by  Uncle  Sam,  on 
receijit  of  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  United  States  money- 
order.  The  valuable  service  thus  rendered  to  the  peo- 
jile  of  this  country  by  the  Geological  Survey  merits 
sincere  appreciation,  and  as  the  I’ublisher  of  Photo- 
Fr.x  has  had  occasion  to  procure  a number  of  these 
■sectional  maps  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  which 
he  has  found  extremely  useful  and  accurate,  he  regards 
it  as  his  duty  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
his  readers. 

The  Resourceful  Waiter 

Lunchcover  (photographer) — “Look  here,  waiter, 

I ’m  very  sorry,  but  I 've  only  just  sufficient  money 
with  me  to  pay  the  liill,  and  nothing  left  for  a tip  for 
you.” 

Waiter  (confident tall g)  — “Would  you  mind  just  let- 
ting me  ’ave  another  look  at  the  bill,  sir?” 

London  Mail. 
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Nature-Studies  With  a Camera 
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HERE  is  no  donltt  that  tlie  wido- 
sjtread  development  of  amateur- 
photography  has  been  the  means 
to  awaken  in  many  persons  a love  of 
the  every-day  beauties  of  nature  by 
revealing  interesting  details  which  liad  formerly 
been  passed  by  without  a thought.  After  inter- 
est has  been  stimulated,  the  possibilities  of  the 
camera  in  providing  reference  data  illustrating 
different  stages  of  ])lant,  insect  and  animal  life, 
or  i)ictorial  renderings  of  natural  forms,  become 
more  obvious  — then  the  (|uestion  naturally 
comes  up  as  to  the  best  way  to  handle  the  various 
subjects  in  a satisfactory  manner;  so,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Ed- 
itors' wishes,  I am 
offering  some  sugges- 
tions. 

About  Apparatus 

While  a clever 
worker  will  frequent- 
ly accomj)lish  aston- 
ishing results  with 
really  unsuitable  aj>- 
paratus,  it  is  every 
way  better  for  one 
who  takes  a serious 
interest  in  the  sub- 
ject to  use  a camera 
and  accessories 
aflaptcd  to  the  varied 
reciuirements  met 
with  when  much  of 
a field  is  covered. 

For  all-rouml  use  a 
long-bellows  camera 
with  .screen  for  focus- 
ing is  tlie  fir.st  thing 
essential,  for  while  a 
certain  amount  of 
work  can  be  done  .sxow-tracery 


with  the  aid  of  supplementary-lens  attachments 
as  a substitute  for  lack  of  a long  draw,  those 
who  have  trieil  both  ways  know  the  advantage 
of  more  com])lete  ecpiipment.  In  general,  a liack- 
focus  view-camera  is  the  most  desirable  type, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  when  making  stmlies  to 
an  exact  scale  the  distance  from  lens  to  object 
can  be  maintained  without  change  while  the 
hue  focusing  is  being  done.  However,  the  more 
common  form  of  folding  hand-  and  tri])od-camera 
with  double  or  friple  front-extension  bed  is  (luite 
capable  of  meeting  requirements,  the  main  thing 
being  a bellows-draw  at  least  double  the  focus  of 
the  lens  em])loycd  — thus  allowing  one  to  take 

small  objects  life-size, 
or  larger.  The  size  of 
apparatus  is  maiuly 
a question  of  taste, 
dcjiending  upon 
wliether  the  nega- 
tives are  wanted  for 
direct  ])riutiug  or  eu- 
largemcid,,  so  the 
only  comment  I 
might  make  is  that 
the  image  is  more 
troid)le  to  focus  ou 
the  screen  of  a.  small 
canu'ra,  while  too 
large  an  outfit  is  a 
burden  when  faking 
long  tram])s  afic'Id. 

If  one's  activities 
arc  to  be  extended  to 
active  insects,  small 
animals,  etc,  (vvddch 
are  often  dillicult  to 
kec])  in  good  focus  at. 
close  range),  a loug- 
focus  reflex  would  un- 
doubtedly ])rove  of 
wiLLi,\M  s,  D.wis  much  value;  but  not 
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lijiviiig  followed  up  this  lirancli  of  the  subject 
sufficiently,  I will  not  presume  to  offer  detailed 
advice. 

As  to  lenses:  A good  H.  R.  will  answer  perfectly, 
uidess  high-speed  work  is  attempted.  Of  course 
no  objection  need  be  made  to  an  anastigmat,  if 
cost  is  not  an  object,  but  the  superior  optical 
correction  at  large  ajjcrtnres  is  not  often  avail- 
able wlu'ii  ])hotogra])hing  plants,  and  the  like, 
becanse  it  is  lu'cessary  to  sto])  down  as  a rule  to 
obtain  sufficient  depth-of-definition  in  the  various 
planes,  and  when  that  is  done  the  R.  R.  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  shari)ness. 

Since  it  is  sometinu's  desirable  to  take  small 
objects  exactly  life-size,  it  is  a good  ])lan  to  focus 
once  very  carefully  u])on  anything  of  known  size, 
and  make  a permanent  mark  on  the  camera-l)ed 
to  indicate  the  extension  recpiired  — then  all  that 
is  necessary  in  future  is  to  clamp  the  front  at  the 
correct  ])osition  and  move  the  camera  I>ack  and 
forth  until  the  sid)ject  a))i)ears  shai  ]).  rememl)er- 
ing  when  making  an  image  the  size  of  Ihe  object 
that  the  distance  Ijetween  lens  and  subject  and 
lens  and  plate  is  eepial.  If  a magnified  image  of 
some  object  is  wantc(l  a su])plementary  “coi)y- 
iiig  and  enlarging"  lens  can  be  sli]>ped  over  tlie 
regular  one,  thus  giving  an  enlargement  of  sev- 
eral diameters  when  a long-bellows  extension  is 
available. 

A stiff  tri])od  ca])able  of  telesco[)ing  down  to  a 
low  elevation  is  neeiled. 

Two  ray-filters  are  (lesiral)le  — a light  one  re- 
(|uiring  but  three  or  four  times  increase  in  exjjo- 
sure,  and  another  of  about  eight-times  depth, 
which  will  give  full  color-correction.  Such  filters 
as  the  Ingento.  scries  “A"  and  "R,"  or  the 
Cramer  “Isos"  II  and  III.  meet  these  specifica- 
tions. 

For  general  pnr|)oses  a good  lu'and  of  rapid 
ort hoclu-oinatic  i)lates,  ju’eferably  double-coated, 
will  be  found  suitable;  l>ut  to  secure  the  highest 
(piality  results  when  dealing  with  dee|>  reds  a 
trichromatic  or  ])a.nchromatic  variety,  together 
with  ailjiisted  filter,  is  necessai\\'. 

.Vmoiig  \arious  acecssorit's  useful  at  one  time 
or  another  are  the  following: 

\ ])iece  of  mirror  the  size  of  the  focusing-screen 
is  a great  coiu'cnicuce  wheTi  the  camera  must  be 
))laced  near  the  ground,  for  l)y  holding  the  mirror 
at  an  angle  close  to  the  focnsing-screeu  the  j’e- 
tlcctecl  image  (right  side  ii]))  can  be  seen  from 
above. 

A sini|)le  iron  vise,  obtainable  at  hardware 
stores  for  about  a (piartcr,  when  clam|)c<l  to  a 
board,  tabh'-edge  or  other  sii])port,  will  hold  cut 
tree-branches  in  a natural  i)osition. 

Some  light  ])ointed  stakes,  or  stiff  wire  rods, 
together  with  a few  \ ards  of  “cheese-cloth"  and 


gray  muslin,  will  serve  a variety  of  purposes.  In 
combination  they  can  be  made  into  a wind- 
break, background  or  awning  for  diffusing  too 
strong  light;  while  the  rods  alone  will  help  over- 
come tlie  effects  of  wind  uj)on  tall  plants  when 
placed  unobtrusively  back  of  the  stems  and  the 
latter  tied  in  ])lace  with  dark  thread. 

For  indoor  work  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
l)lain  backgrounds,  and,  as  the  average  speci- 
mens do  not  require  large  ones,  full-sized  sheets  of 
])hoto-mounting  ]>aper  in  several  shades  of  gray, 
also  l)lack  and  white,  answer  well.  When  in  use 
they  may  l)e  i)inned  to  an  artist’s  wooden 
stretcher,  drawing-board  or  piece  of  cardboard. 
A good  deal  of  tonal  variation  is  ol)tained  from 
each  tint  by  tilting  the  sheet  at  different  angles 
toward,  or  away  from,  the  source  of  light. 

Working  Out  of  Doors 

Field  work  tests  the  photographer’s  skill  in 
obtaining  studies  which  are  pleasing  in  composi- 
tion and  satisfactory  in  technifpie,  because  many 
of  the  subjects  differ  a good  cleal  from  ordinary 
landscapes  in  character.  Owing  to  the  greater 
difficulty  of  controlling  the  lighting  and  avoiding 
A'ibration  from  wind,  it  is  better  to  bring  small, 
delicate  sj)ecimens  indcjors  when  circumstances 
I)erniit,  but  such  treatment  cannot,  of  course, 
be  adopted  if  we  wish  to  show  a subject  in  its 
natural  environment.  Obviously,  a quiet  day  is 
most  favorable  for  making  jilant  studies  in  the 
open,  and  as  a rule  a diffused  light  is  also  de- 
sirable, since  strong  sunshine  so  often  gives 
siK)tty  contrasts  and  obliterates  fine  details  in  the 
highlights  nidess  great  care  is  taken.  Sometimes, 
however,  very  beautiful  effects  can  be  secured 
on  l)right  days  by  working  in  early  morning  or 
late  afternoon,  when  the  snn  is  low. 

As  all  workers  have  their  own  ideas  of  what 
features  they  wish  to  bring  out,  the  selection  and 
arraTigement  of  material  must  rest  maiidy  with 
the  individual,  but  it  is  always  ilesirable,  espe- 
cially from  a pictorial  standpoint,  to  keep  the 
natural  background  sini])le  in  mass  and  enough 
differeid  in  tone  to  afford  some  contrast  with  the 
|)rincipal  ])ortions  of  the  stuily.  Also  — rlon’t 
try  to  show  too  much  material  in  one  picture. 
Even  when  a considerable  mass  of  wild  plants 
are  re])resented  amid  their  natural  surroundings, 
it  is  well  to  single  out  one  plant,  or  a small  clump, 
and  make  it  more  i)rominent  than  the  rest  — 
thus  creating  a focal  point  of  interest. 

d'he  direction  from  which  the  light  falls,  to- 
gether with  atmosi)heric  conditions,  has  much 
to  do  with  ])roducing  desirable  gradation  and 
effective  contrasts,  without  harshness.  For 
straight  rendering  of  fine  details  a soft  side 
lighting  is  t)est,  l)ut  not  infrequently  one  will  find 
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it  an  advantage  to  work  somewhat  against  the 
light,  as  this  at  times  has  the  effect  of  em])hasizing 
nearby  parts  and  ffattening  tlie  background.  The 
still-life  of  a puinjikin  and  field-corn  with  ajjples 
(“From  Field  and  Orchard")  shows  this,  for  the 
shape  of  the  j)umi)kin  and  mass  of  tree  trunk  are 
rendered  with  better  tonal  contrast  on  account 
of  being  jiartly  in  shadow,  while  the  suidight 
glancing  across  the  other  objects  brings  out  their 
texture  in  a natural  manner.  This  was  taken  at 
"2  r..M.,  in  Xovember,  with  hazy  sunlight  falling 
toward  the  canuTa  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees.  " Flum-Blossoms"  is  another  ex- 
ample of  working  against  the  light.  l>cing  made 
late  on  a May  afternoon.  The  two  studies  of  a 
fern  at  different  seasons  were  securcil  in  a dif- 
fused general  lighting,  as  the  subject  was  located 
on  the  north  side  of  a building  shaded  by  over- 
hanging trees,  making  the  conditions  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  woods,  except  for  the  artificial 
backgrounds,  which  were  used  to  bring  out  de- 
tails more  clearfw  On  some  occasions  I liavc 
obtained  very  delicate  effects  by  i'X])osing  during 
a thick  fog,  which  made  the  background  appear 
exceedingly  soft  without  lessening  the  desired  de- 
tail in  foreground  objects. 

From  the  foregoing  the  reader  will  make  no 
mistake  in  assuming  that  it  is  desiral)lc  to  take 
aflvantage  of  varieil  conditions  for  different  sub- 
jects. es])ecially  when  consideration  is  given  to 
the  pict(jrial  possibilities. 

AVhen  arranging  for  a “close-u])”  study  try  to 
liave  the  princij>al  jjarts  as  near  in  one  ])laue  as 
])ossible  without  crowding  the  comijoncnts  nu- 
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naturally.  This  renders  focusing  easier,  and  per- 
mits the  use  of  a larger  lens-stop,  d'o  get  the 
maximum  dcpih-of-ficid  at  any  given  aperture, 
note  the  nearest  and  furthest  ]>arts  of  the  view 
which  should  appear  sharp  - then  focus  with 
lens  wide  o])en  upon  a point  somewhat  beyoml 
the  nearest  object,  (usually 
about  a fjnartcr  or  third  of  the 
distance  between  ]>arls),  after 
which  sto])  down  by  degrees 
until  the  <lc.sirc(l  definition  is 
seen.  On  account  (»f  the  differ- 
ence in  sci)aration  between 
])arts  ill  various  subjects  the 
size  of  stoi)  iiccdcil  may  range 
from  nearly  full  aperture  down 
to  F/f."),  but  more  oflen  will  be 
F/Ki  or  22.  Of  course  if  is  nol 
necessary,  or  even  desirable,  as 
a rule,  to  bring  tlie  l)a,ekgroniid 
into  ])erfeet  focus,  as  some  soil- 
ness hi'lps  lo  sejiarafe  it  from 
the  subject,. 

Il  is  certainly  an  aihantage 
to  use  a ra>'-tiller  niioii  the  iiia- 
jorit,\'  of  subjects,  especially 
when  there  is  a decided  mix- 
ture of  posi  t ive  Colors,  or  orange, 
crimson  and  light  bine  ajipcar, 
WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS  blit  II II fort II iiat ely  its  employ- 
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ment  must  depend  to  some  extent  nj)on  wlictlier 
fickle  breezes  allow  the  necessary  increase  in 
exposure  being  given  with  safety,  for  full  expo- 
sures are  reipiired  in  any  case  to  obtain  a first- 
class  rendering  of  tones  and  shadow  detail,  and 
the  more  contrast  is  jirescnt  the  greater  propor- 
tionate increase  in  length  of  time  necessary. 

A good  exposure-meter  is  a decideil  aid  in 
timing  the  exposures,  but  on  account  of  the  near- 
ness and  color  of  most  objects  the  reading  indi- 
caied  u])on  the  meter  dial  must  b(“  multijilied 
several  times.  An  ajiproximate  idea  of  the  ex- 
j)osures  needed  under  various  conilitions  can  be 
had  liy  reference  to  the  data  furnished  witli  the 
illustrations,  which  ajijiear  on  another  page. 

A\  hen  it  comes  to  dealing  with  insects,  or  small 
animals,  in  thco])en,  one’s  personal  knowledge  of 
their  habits  will  prove  the  best  guide  in  suggest- 
ing ways  and  means  of  securing  pictures.  Many 
insects  are  (luite  sluggish  on  cool  mornings,  while 
in  other  eases  the  noonday  heat  of  a summer’s 
day  iiroduees  a similar  effect,  and  it  is  aeciuaint- 


ance  with  such  points  which  enables  a worker  to 
handle  this  class  of  subjects  most  successfully.  A 
good  way,  when  iiossible,  is  to  capture  the  speci- 
men first  — focus  upon  the  spot  in  the  composi- 
tion where  one  wishes  it  to  appear  (in  the  case  of 
an  insect,  a flower  with  which  it  is  associated,  for 
instance)  — then  place  in  position  and  expose 
quickly. 

Indoor  Work 

As  previously  mentioned,  many  studies  may 
be  made  better  indoors,  because  conditions  are 
umler  full  control,  and  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
the  material  in  a leisurely  manner.  Consequently 
it  is  suggested  when  large-scale  studies  of  such 
subjects  as  sprays  of  flowers,  tree-leaves  and 
small  insects  are  desired,  that  the  material  be 
brought  in  From  the  field,  for  such  pictures  ad- 
mirably supjilenient  more  general  views  of  the 
subject-matter  made  amid  natural  surroundings. 

Small  plants  or  flowers  can  usually  be  arranged 
in  ordinary  vases,  jam  glasses  or  tall  narrow- 
necked  bottles,  according  to  circumstances. 
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AMien  composing  a decorative  group  I have  even 
iiscfi  a row  of  olive-oil  bottles,  ])lacing  a single 
spray  of  flowers  in  each,  to  facilitate  changes  in 
grouping. 

If  several  stems  are  jflaced  in  one  holder  it  is 
often  necessary  to  use  some  ])acking  to  kec])  them 
in  the  desired  position.  Cotton,  or  wads  of  tis- 
sne-pai)er,  serve  well,  also  sand  and  wet  clay. 

Cut  specimens  shotdd  lie  kojit  in  water  an  hour 
or  so  before  i)hotograpliing,  as  some  j)lants  drooj) 
quickly  when  first  cut,  but  recover  their  natural 
stiffness  after  standing  in  water  awhile. 

For  study  j)ur})oses  it  is  very  desirable  to 
show  the  subject  from  several  jiositions,  either 
in  separate  j)ietures,  or  by  arranging  a group 
with  that  object  in  mind  --  flowers,  for  e.\amj)le, 
being  j)laced  to  show  front,  profile  and  back 
views,  in  addition  to  buds  and  i)artly  opened 
blossoms. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  many  interesting 
experiments  in  lighting,  besides  pictorial  grouping, 
for  one  may  work  against  the  light  — turn  back 


to  it  for  flattening  the  efl'ect  — or,  when  ordinary 
side  lighting  is  chosen,  control  the  scale  of  con- 
trast by  bringing  the  groni)  nearer  the  window 
to  increase  it,  or  move  further  away  to  gain  soft- 
ness. In  my  illustration  of  “Cherry-Blossoms” 
I wished  to  render  the  light  through  translucent 
l)etals  — a charming  efl'ect  in  nature  when  the 
branches  are  seen  against  a flat-toned  back- 
ground of  sufficient  contrast,  d'o  facilitate  work- 
ing, a branch  was  brought  into  the  studio  and 
clamped  in  a vise  attached  to  a .s])are  trijiod 
I)laced  about  eight  feet  from  the  north  light,  and 
considerably  below  the  level  of  the  window-sill, 
the  latter  being  some  five  feet  from  the  floor. 
(Similar  lighfing  is  readily  obtained  by  screening 
the  lower  half  of  an  ordinary  window.)  A very 
[)alc  background  was  then  set  betwecTi  the  sub- 
ject and  window,  but  low  enough  not  to  shut  off 
any  light.  This  allowed  the  lens  to  be  ])ointed 
directly  toward  the  light  without  including  the 
window.  Some  diffused  light  from  the  side  heliied 
to  soften  the  shadows,  but  even  with  this  help 
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several  times  the  normal  exposure  had  to  he 
given  to  register  detail  in  the  darker  parts,  so  a 
double-coated  j)late  was  used  to  better  preserve 
the  long  scale  of  tones  jjresent. 

Insects  can  often  he  handled  with  advantage 
indoors  by  working  close  to  a window  and  letting 
plenty  of  light  fall  upon  the  subject,  for  if  the 
parts  are  kept  in  nearly  one  plane  a large  stop 
can  be  used,  thus  making  cpiite  short  exj^osures 
allowalde.  When  working  in  this  way  sj)ecimens 
can  be  kept  in  a cool,  dark  j)lace  until  wanted  — 
then  when  gently  set  in  position  they  will  usually 
remain  hjng  enough  for  an  exposure  to  be  made, 
or  in  case  of  failure  the  first  time  one  can  recaj)- 
ture  them  — sometliing  not  always  easy  out  of 


doors. 

In  the 

case  of  my  but- 

terfly illustration 

the  Howt 

Ts  and 

apparatus  were 

all  made 

ready, 

then  the 

1)11  tter- 

fly  lirou 

ght  on 

the  scene 

■ of  ac- 

tion  win 

le  still 

ill  a (It 

■cidedly 

dormant 

state. 

having 

been 

found  on 

a cool 

morning 

in  late 

autnnm. 

Someti 

Dies  it 

is  desir 

ed  to 

take  a detached 

oliject. 

like  ii 

beetle. 

sea- 

shell,  etc.,  in  i'kom  field  and  okchakd 
such  a way  as 

to  avoid  cast  shadows.  To  do  this,  fasten  the 
oliject  witli  a touch  of  glue  or  gum  to  a sheet  of 
glass  (either  clear  or  ground),  and  stand  a foot 
or  so  in  front  of  a suitable  liackground,  which 
must  be  evenly  lighted.  Another  way  is  to  lay 
the  siiecinu'ii  on  a ]>iece  of  glass  sui)])orteil  in  a 
horizonlal  ])osition  above  the  background.  This, 
of  course,  necessitates  using  the  camera  in  a 
vertical  ])osition,  but  a ball  and  socket  elami) 
attached  to  the  tri])od.  or  edge  of  table,  will  fur- 
nish the  means.  Translucent  specimens  are 
sliown  to  good  advantage  by  reflecting  light  u])- 
ward  through  the  glass  from  a strongly  illu- 
minated white  ground  or  mirror;  while  by  using 
a,  clear  glass  tray  such  things  as  sea-moss  may  be 
shown  floating  in  water. 

General  Suggestions 

d'o  make  a colh-ction  most  effective  from  the 
start  for  study  ])ur])oses,  I would  certainly  advise 


confining  one’s  efforts  to  securing  a good  series 
of  a few  specimens,  rather  than  attempting  a 
wider  range  in  a desultory  maimer.  By  way  of 
example:  A full  series  of  a tree  (or  at  least  one 
species)  should  commence  with  one  picture  when 
the  branches  are  bare  (the  presence  of  snow 
wonhl  add  beauty  in  this  case),  next,  when  the 
foliage  apjiears,  including  detail-studies  of  a 
branch,  or  few  twigs,  to  show  clearly  the  leaves 
and  their  grouping;  this,  also,  being  a good  time 
to  get  a near  view  of  the  boll  and  roots.  If  of  the 
blossoming  species,  the  flowers  call  for  individual 
attention,  and  later  the  fruit.  In  certain  in- 
stances a final  view  in  autumn  as  the  leaves  com- 
mence to  fall  may  show  quite  different  charac- 
teristics than 
one  taken  in 
springtime,  al- 
though without 
the  aid  of  color 
it  is  not  always 
jiossible  to  ren- 
der the  differ- 
ence clearly. 
The  two  stud- 
ies of  a fern  at 
different  sea- 
sons illustrate 
the  idea  as  ap- 
plied to  plants. 

The  practical 
usefulness  of  any 
collection  de- 
jiends  consider- 
ably upon  sys- 
tem in  filing  ma- 
wiLLiAM  s.  DAVIS  terial,  and  conse- 
quentlj"  a meth- 
od should  be  followed  wdiich  allows  the  inser- 
tion of  fresh  subjects  in  their  proper  places. 
One  of  the  easiest  is  to  secure  a jiortfolio  of  suit- 
able size  and  make  a set  of  inside  wrappers  by 
folding  pieces  of  any  tough  paper  — marking 
each  for  one  class  of  sul)jects.  as  trees,  flowers 
and  so  on  through  the  list.  The  prints  are  then 
attached  by  the  corners  to  sheets  of  jihoto- 
mounting  ]>aper  of  uniform  size,  and  filed  in 
their  resjieetivc  wrappers.  If  jireferred,  mount- 
ing can  be  dis])euseil  with  l),v  masking  the  nega- 
tives and  printing  ui)on  jiaper  of  a uniform  size. 

A similar  i)lan  can  be  adopted  l)y  using  loose- 
leaf  albums,  while  still  another  way  is  to  make 
|)riuts  upon  double-weight  stock,  and  keep  in 
vertical  filing-cases,  like  a canl-index  system. 

Whatever  method  is  chosen,  any  explanatory 
notes  required  should  be  attached  to  the  prints, 
either  by  writing  on  the  back  or  attaching  a leaf 
to  the  mount. 
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Stormy-Weather  Photography 
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three  eardinal  jiriiieiples  of  plio- 
rapliy  as  usually  learned  l>y  the 
ateur  are; 

. d'lirn  your  hack  to  the  suu. 

!.  Press  the  ljuttou. 

.‘L  Let  soniehody  else  do  the  rest. 

The  inirpose  of  this  article  is  to  discuss  the 
first  poiid.  Th(‘  second  is  ohviously  necessary 
and  therefore  good  advice,  for  the  “hntton  " or 
hull)  surely  must  he  ])resse<l  if  then'  is  to  he  a 
])icture.  Put  a child  of  four  can  “jiress  a hutton,” 
ainl  so  start  the  machinery  of  some  vast  imlus- 
trial  enterprise;  yet  the  jiressing  of  tlu*  hutton 
does  not  make  him  a mechanical  engineer.  And 
those  wlio  go  ahont  nu'rely  jiressing  the  hiittons 
on  their  little  cameras  are  not  ])hotographcrs, 
nor  artists,  unless  they  have  learned  to  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  this. 

.\s  for  the  third  point,  any  one  who  follows  it 
stejis  out  of  tlie  field  of  photograjiliy  the  moment 
he  enters  it;  for  if  he  know  nothing  of  the  art  of 
develojjing  and  ])rinting,  he  is  not  a ]diotographer. 

d his  brings  us  hack  to  the  first  ])ro])osition, 
and  here,  again,  the  amateur  soon  finds  that  he 


must  "unlearn"  the  very  first  thing  he  has  hecn 
taught.  lie  discovers  that  he  can  take  jiiclures 
with  the  sun  well  around  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
or  even  directly  in  front  of  him.  if  it  is  not  too 
low  and  he  is  careful  to  keep  it  out  of  his  lens. 
Eventually  he  learns  that  he  does  n't  need  the 
snn  at  all  ami,  if  he  continues  the  work  long 
enough,  that  he  can  do  hetter  with  certain  siih- 
jects  on  cloud\'  days,  and  even  defy  the  winds, 
the  rains  and  tin'  hli/,/,ards. 

In  a recent  ^•isit  to  the  ^'oseniite  National 
Park,  it  so  hapjiened  that  hea\  \’  rains  fell  during 
the  first  three  days  of  my  stay.  The  great  rocks, 
towering  more  than  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  floor  of  the  valley,  carveil  into  wondrous 
shapes  and  jiolished  to  a mar\-elous  smoothness 
by  the  action  of  glacial  ice  for  countless  centuries, 
were  hlotti'd  out  of  existence  by  a heavy  mist, 
which  settled  down  and  s])itefully  cou\’erted  the 
most  beautiful  scene  in  .America  into  a dismal 
failure,  d'he  rain  came  ilown  in  torrents  and  the 
roafls  were  quagmires  of  yellow,  sticky  mud. 

'I’here  was  nothing  to  do  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  but  spend  the  dreary  hours  in  an  unat- 
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tractive  hotel,  watching  the  weather  liour  after 
hour.  At  last  the  reward  came.  At  three  o’clock 
the  top  of  the  great  Half  Dome,  rising  nearly 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  valley, 
and  said  to  he  the  grandest  rock  in  the  Yosemite, 
apjH'ared  above  the  clouds,  f(dlowed  by  the 
North  Dome  and  then  the  Washington  Column. 
The  mist  had  ris- 
en enough  to  re- 
veal the  clear 
outlines  of  the 
Merced  River, 
which  made  a 
jileasing  fore- 
ground to  a 
beautiful  pic- 
ture. I set  u]) 
my  camera  just 
in  time  to  catch 
an  a 1 1 r a c t i v e 
\-iew.  which  I 
called  “Clearing 
Weather.”  d’he 
name  was  all 
right  for  the  j)ic- 
ture,  hut  not  for 
the  weather,  as 
1 d i s c o V e red 
later.  Putting  on 
my  raincoat,  and 
taking  an  um- 
brella to  ])rotect 
the  camera,  I 
started  out  over 
the  soggy  i)ath 
that  leads  across 
the  meadow, 
which  stretches 
from  the  river  to 
the  edge  of  the 
rocks  on  the 
north.  I had  not  MTiiUOK  l.\ke 
gone  far,  w hen  a 
light  shower  be- 
gan to  fall,  and  I turned  to  go  hack  to  the  hotel. 
As  I did  so,  I noticed  Sentinel  Rock,  which  attains 
a height  of  over  three  thousand  feet,  and  hwms 
a ])art  of  the  south  wall  of  the  valley.  Only  the 
upper  lialf  was  visible,  for  a great  white  cloml 
was  floating  directly  across  its  face.  1 soon  had 
my  camera  in  place.  'I'hc  almo.si)here  above  the 
cloud  was  (piite  clear;  hut  where  I stood,  a steady 
rain  was  now  falling.  Using  a long-foeus  lens 
(lliY  inches)  to  obtain  more  detail  in  the  rock, 
and  stopi)ing  down  to  U/do,  I gave  an  exposure  of 
four  seconds.  The  result  was  a ])ieturc  that  was 
sliarj)  and  clear  above  the  cloud,  hut  soft  and 
ha/,y  below. 


The  following  morning  was  a deceptive  one. 
The  early  hours  gave  i)romise  of  clearing  weather, 
and  I arranged  to  drive  up  the  valley.  Arriving  at 
Mirror  Lake,  I was  pleased  to  find  Mt.  Watkins 
clearly  visible,  both  in  the  distant  eastern  sky 
and  in  the  waters  of  the  quiet  pond.  The  reflec- 
tions were  perfect,  every  stone  and  shrub  and 

tree  being  dupli- 
cated in  the 
mirrored  surface. 
I arranged  my 
camera,  setting 
up  the  tripod  on 
the  nearest  avail- 
able spot;  but 
before  taking  the 
picture,  I began 
to  walk  about  — 
in  accordance 
with  my  usual 
practice  — to  as- 
certain the  most 
pleasing  point  of 
\dew.  My  driver 
said,  “You ’d 
better  take  it 
now  or  you 
won't  get  it.” 
Taking  the  hint, 
I put  in  a plate- 
holder  and 
snaj)ped  one  ex- 
posure, “just  to 
make  sure.”  It 
was  the  only  one 
I got.  The  rain 
had  already  be- 
gun to  fall,  and 
my  lens  recorded 
clearly  the  first 
few  drops.  Ten 
CHARLES  s.  OLCOTT  secoiids  later  the 
surface  of  the 
pool  was  so  rough 
that  every  trace  of  its  mirror-like  quality  had 
disappcareil. 

We  then  drove  to  the  Happy  Isles,  a place 
where  the  Merced  River  laughs  and  sings  as  it 
merrily  rolls  over  the  stones  down  the  valley, 
after  tumbling  over  the  Nevada  and  Vernal  Falls. 
It  circles  around  the  wooded  isles,  bubbling  and 
foaming  as  if  in  a delirium  of  joy  at  the  prospect 
of  reaching  the  j)lea.sant  meadows  below. 

Here  is  a problem  for  the  photographer.  The 
dashing  foam  reflects  a brilliant  white  light,  re- 
((uiring  a cpiick  exjjosure,  whereas  the  wooded 
island  re(|uires  a fong  one  if  you  wish  to  pene- 
trate its  shadows.  It  was  raining  steadily  when 
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we  arrived;  hut  tliis  fact  jjrovcd  a decided  ad- 
^'alltagc,  the  darkness  of  the  lowering  clouds  so 
reducing  the  glare  of  the  foaining  waters  as  to 
make  ])ossihle  an  exjrosure  long  enough  to  give 
detail  1ti  the  foliage  of  the  islands.  On  a bright 
day,  with  the  i)late  1 was  using  (Cramer  Medium 
Isochromatic)  at  F/l(i,  (^ne  twenty-fifth  of  a 
second  would  have  been  about  right  for  the  water, 
bid  too  little  for  the  trees.  I gave  it  one-fifth  of 
a second,  which,  thanks  to  the  rain,  did  not  over- 
e.xpose  tile  plate,  but  did  jieuetrate  the  woods, 

1 then  walked  over  a jiart  of  tlie  trail  that 
leads  to  (dacier  i’oint  and,  after  something  of  a 
climb,  reached  the  foot  of  the  \'ernal  Fall,  The 
rain  was  now  falling  in  torrents;  but  Inn  ing  come 
so  far,  I was  iletermined  to  ha\e  a picture.  It 
was  dilheult  to  compose,  because  the  slipjiery 
rocks  ga\c  little  choice  of  jiositiou;  and  still  more 
dilheult  to  focus,  because  the  rain  would  [lersist  in 
gel  ting  on  t he  lens,  iii  sjiite  of  all  efforts  to  ])re- 
vent,  and  il  had  to  be  wiped  olf  constantly  with 
a liaudkcrchicf,  I’rotcctiug  the  camera  as  best 
I coukl  willi  focusiug-cloth  and  umbrella,  and 
gi\  iiig  a last  drying  to  t he  lens,  I (puckl^’  iiressed 
till'  bulb  as  I raised  the  mnbi'clla  out  of  the  way. 
d'lic  cx])osm’c  was  oue-fiftli  of  a.  second  at  F/F, 
and  the  result  was  the  picture  here  reproduced. 
'Idle  exposure  of  m\’  elothiiig  to  the  rain  was 
considerably  longer,  and  as  I was  now  thoroughly 


drenched,  there  was  nothing  to  do  except  return 
to  the  hotel  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

On  the  third  morning,  the  curtain  of  mist, 
which  had  been  obscuring  the  view  from  the  iin- 
jiatient  tourists  for  two  days,  gave  iiromise  of 
rising,  'Fhe  river,  wdiieh  Hows  by  the  hotel,  grad- 
ually revealed  its  shores,  then  the  meadows  came 
into  view  and,  finally,  the  great  wall  of  rock  be- 
yond, from  the  to])  of  which  the  Yosemite  Creek 
falls  gracefully  into  the  valley  in  a first  iilunge  of 
sixteen  hundred  feet,  a series  of  cataracts  of  six 
hundred  feet  and  a lower  fall  of  four  hundred, 
making  a total  descent  of  twenty-six  liundred 
feet,  or  sixteen  times  as  high  as  Niagara  Falls. 
'Idle  lower  fall  alone,  though  much  narrower,  is 
nearly  four  times  the  height  of  the  American 
Fall  at  Niagara, 

Regretting  that  I could  not  then  go  nearer  to 
the  fall,  for  it  was  still  raining,  I determined  to 
bring  it  lo  me,  and  therefore  set  uj)  the  camera  on 
the  hotel  veranda,  and  adjusted  my  telephoto- 
lens. 'Idiere  was  a fortunate  clearing  of  the  clouds 
for  a moment  and  the  sun  ])ee])ed  out.  With  the 
stop  at  F'K!,  I gave  an  exposure  of  six  seconds, 
magnifying  the  \iew  six  times.  A little  later, 
with  the  rain  falling  again,  I used  a wide-angle 
lens  from  the  same  ])oint  of  view,  giving  an  ex- 
])osure  of  two  seconds  at  F/11.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  those  who  do  not  realize  the  relative 
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TELE-l'HOTO  VIEW 


possiliilitivs  of  the  wide-angle  and  tlie  telejilioto- 
leiis,  to  coiniiare  the  lower  fall  in  this  jiietnre 
with  the  tele|)hoto  view  taken  from  the  same 
])laee  without  mo^’ing  the  tri])od.  These  views 
represent  two  extremes  — one  drawing  a selected 
detail  of  tfie  scene  toward  yon,  the  other  pushing 
it  away  and  sjireading  out  the  lanilscajic  as  far 
as  iKissihle. 

These  few  incidents  are  here  recorded  only  as 
suggesting  that  the  jihotograjiher  need  not  con- 
fine himself  to  the  house  on  rainy  days.  Some- 
times the  darkened  sky  is  even  hel])fnl,  as  I have 
trieil  to  show.  Even  in  the  midst  of  a snow-storm, 
the  h'lis  will  do  its  work  if  iiroteeted  from  moisture 
and  given  snflieient,  Imt  not  too  mueh,  time,  d'he 
several  pictures  of  the  tVayside  Iiiii,  at  Sudhnry 
Mass.,  here  re|)rodneed,  were  taken  in  the  midst 
of  a snowstorm  — so  heavy  that  the  objects 
cleai'ly  shown  in  the  jiicture  seemed  almost  in- 
visible to  the  eye.  d’hey  were  all  taken  on  very 


rapid  ])lates  (Cramer  Instantaneous  Isochro- 
matic),  with  an  exposure  of  one-fifth  of  a second 
at  F/Tti. 

The  amateur  should  always  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  atmosphere  which  adds  so  largely  to  the 
artistic  value  of  a jiieture  and  to  its  fidelity  to 
nature.  Although  there  is  a vast  advantage  in 
sunshine  if  one  is  seeking  a clear,  brilliant  pic- 
ture of  a given  object,  there  are  many  times  when 
the  clouds,  the  mists  and  the  snows  can  lend  a 
charm  which  the  noonday-sun  would  only  dissi- 
pate. For  after  all,  good  jihotograiiby,  like  good 
])aintings,  should  ])ortray  life  as  it  is,  and  the 
great  “out-of-doors"  has  its  beauty  in  times  of 
storm  as  well  as  of  simshine. 

NS 

The  epochs  which  never  violated  the  laws  of 
decorative  convention  in  art  are  those  which  were 
the  grandest. — Ernest  Vhesneau. 
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may  be  stated  as  an  incoiitro- 
Ttilde  fact  that  on  bromide  ])a]>er, 
ints,  whetlier  made  direct  or  l)y 
ilargement,  may  be  improved,  not 
dy  as  regards  the  scale  of  grada- 
tion, but  in  respect  of  color.  The  oj)eration  is  so 
simple  — carried  out,  as  it  is,  not  in  the  dark- 
room, but  in  full  artificial  or  day  light  — that  it 
behooves  every  worker  who  desires  to  get  the 
best  out  of  his  negatives  to  give  it  a trial. 

The  writer  has  been  interesteil  in  this  l)ranch 
of  bromide  work  for  a considerable  time,  and  al- 
though all  the  available  formidae  were  given  a 
trial,  regidarity  of  result  could  not  Ire  de])ended 
upon.  .Vs  in  the  case  of  the  little  girl,  “ When  they 
were  good,  they  were  very,  very  good;  but  when 
they  were  bad,  they  were  horrid.”  The  horrid- 
ness took  the  form  of  jrinkish  and  brown  stains 
extending  over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface 
of  fully  fifty -])crcent  of  the  irrints,  and  these 
stains  conld  not  be  avoided,  in  spite  of  the  most 
scrnj)ulons  attention  to  washing.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  that  the  existing  formula*  recpiired 
improving,  and  a somewhat  extendefl  series  of 
experiments  enables  the  following  instructions 
to  be  given  with  a feeling  of  confidence  that  suc- 
cessful results  will  be  obtained. 

Two  methods  are  open,  according  as  a cold 
engraving-black  or  a warm-black  tone  is  wanted; 
for  the  first  of  these  tlie  followiTig  bleaching- 


solution  is  prej)ared: 

Copper  sulphate ‘ilO  grains 

Sodium  chloride  (cooking-salt)  . biO  grains 

Sulphuric  acid  *20  minims 

Water 12  ounces 


Extreme  idcety  of  weiglu’ng  is  unnecessary,  and 
an  avoirdui)ois  half  and  cpiarter  ounce  may  coti- 
veniently  l)c  taken. 

d he  bromide  jirint,  nia<le  in  the  usual  way,  with 
any  dcveloi)er  preferred,  fixed,  washeil  and  dried, 
is  soaked  a few  seconds  in  water,  and  then  flowed 
with  an  ounce  or  so  of  the  bleacher.  After  tlie 
image  has  been  converted  to  a pale  brown,  the 
.solution  is  i)oured  away,  and  the  j)rint  washed  in 
running  water  for  five  minutes,  hjnger  washing 
being  not  only  unnecessary  but  injurious.  Here 
let  it  be  saiil  with  emphasis  that  the  bleaching- 
solution,  once  used,  must  be  discarded;  to  re- 
turn it  to  the  stock-bottle,  from  a nnstaken  idea 
of  economy,  is  to  solicit  trouble  for  the  future. 

d’he  i>rint  is  now  ready  for  redevelopment,  and 
one,  and  only  one,  developer  may  with  certainty 


of  result  be  eni]rloyeil, namely,  acid  amidol.  The 
bleacher  is  acid,  and  jwactice  has  proved  that  the 
develo])er  should  l)e  aci<l  also.  It  is  ])re])ared  at 
the  time  of  using  by  dissolving  a small  teas])oon- 
fnl  of  sodium  sul])hite  (the  anhydrous  form  is 
handy,  owing  to  its  rea<ly  solubility)  in  three 
ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a small  saltsj)oonful 
of  amidol  and  al)out  thirty  minims  of  sodium 
bisuli)hite  lye;  this  is  sufficient  for  a couple  of 
12  by  lO’s.  Theoretically,  a second  fixation  should 
not  l)e  neco'ssary,  but  tests  with  sulphide  have 
revealed  the  ])resence  of  unconverted  silver 
chloritle,  even  when  development  a.])peared  com- 
plete, and  a brief  immersion,  about  a cou]>le  of 
minutes,  in  tlie  usual  hypo-bath  shotild  now  be 
given;  a sufficient  wash  completes  the  o])eration. 

To  obtain  a warm-black  tone,  the  ])rint  is 
bleached  in  a solution  consisting  of  a teaspoonful 
of  common  salt  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water, 
to  which  is  added  one  dram  of  suli)huric  acid,  and 
sufficient  of  a strong  solution  of  ])otash  permanga- 
nate t(j  give  it  a rich  crimson  color.  As  bleaching 
proceeds,  the  solution  loses  color,  and  further 
small  additions  of  ])ernianganate  are  made  until 
the  image  has  entirely  vanished.  If  sufficient, 
salt,  aTid  sulphuric  acid  are  used,  there  will  be  no 
staining,  and  a wash  for  a minute  or  two  will 
leave  the  i)rint  j)ure  white  and  ready  for  re- 
develo])ing. 

d'he  same  developer,  acid  amidol,  is  employed, 
bill,  develo])inent  will  be  rather  slow  unless  the 
dish  is  carried  out  of  doors  and  held  under  the 
sky,  when  it,  will  be  complete  in  about  one  minute 
if  the  daylight  is  good. 

When  the  nature  of  the  subject  calls  for  a less 
intense  color  than  lilaek,  a rich  dark  sei>ia  is 
obtained  by  the  aiijilication  of  ammonium  sul- 
phide thirty  minims  to  two  ounces  water,  after 
the  use  of  this  bleacher. 

XoTE. — Sodium  bisulphite  lye  consists  of  - 


Sodium  suliihile  (cryst.) 5 ounces 

(or  anh.\'drous,  2|  ounces) 

Sulphuric  acid  (i  drams 

Water  10  ounces 


d'he  sulidiuric  acid  is  ])oured  into  the  water, 
the  sodium  sul|)hite  added  and  the  bottle  is 
shaken  until  solution  is  eom]>lete. 

'Ellis  lye  is  a valuable  addition  to  fixing-baths 
for  negatives  and  bromide  jirints  in  the  |)ro])or- 
tion  of  about  thnc  drains  per  pint  of  bath.  It 
will  be  found  to  be  very  ('flieient. 

The  Amafcur  J’hotographcr. 
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Burson  Gets  Away  With  It 


MICHAEL  GROSS 


X picked  u])  the  morning's 
and  glanced  through  it  hst- 
Ile  scanned  the  lurid  liead- 
jn  the  front  slicet,  let  his  eye 
jr  a moment  on  the  hevy  of 
beautiful  stars  shown  in  the  “movie”  column 
and  then  jum])ed  to  l)age  three,  where  a section 
entitled  “With  the  Amateur  Photogra])her ” 
always  a])i)eared.  To-day,  instead  of  the  usual 
poor  halftone  of  a worse  photograj)h,  the  space 
was  hlleil  hy  a notice  telling  of  a five-dollar  j)rize 
to  he  awarded  hy  the  paper  for  the  best  lanil- 
sca])e-pliotogra|>h  received  within  the  next  five 
days.  “Looks  like  easy  money,”  Burson  mused, 
as  he  carefully  reail  the  terms  of  the  contest;  “1 
guess  I ’ll  take  a shot  at  that  five-s])ot  myself.” 

Accordingly,  bright  and  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, Burson  loaded  up  four  plates,  slung  his 
camera  over  his  shoulder  and  walked  out  be- 
yond the  city-limits.  By  ten  o'clock  he  was  deej) 
into  the  woods,  gazing  eagerly  on  all  sides  for 
the  makings  of  a prize-picture;  but  it  was  almost 
an  hour  before  anything  good  presented  itself. 
Then,  turning  a sudden  beml  in  the  road,  Burson 
came  u]3on  one  of  those  rare  canvases  that  nature 
alone  can  ])aint. 

A shimmering  pool  of  water  skirted  the  road. 
Reflected  in  its  limpid  dejiths  was  the  blue  sky 
overhead,  with  fleecy  clouds  that  seemed  to  float 
along  tVie  surface  like  fairy  barges.  A giant  oak, 
as  if  in  self-aj)])ointed  guardiaiishij),  cast  one  of 
its  huge  branches  directly  over  the  little  stream. 
Wild-flowers  grew  in  riotous  splendor  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  water-lilies,  here  and  there, 
dotted  the  surface,  d’ruly,  it  seemed  like  a scene 
snatched  out  of  fairyland. 

Burson,  with  an  exclamation  of  delight,  set 
nj)  his  camera  where  he  stood,  focused  and  ex- 
posed a ])late.  Then  he  walked  to  the  other  side 
of  the  stream  and  took  a second  jiicturc.  Still, 
the  scene  hehl  him,  and  before  he  could  tear 
himself  away,  he  had  taken  still  another  jilate  — 
this  lime  showing  the  reflection  of  the  tree  in  the 
water  and  the  wild-llowcrs  along  the  edge.  Re- 
membering that  only  one  unex])oscd  jilate  was 
now  left,  and  not  knowing  what  beauties  still 
lay  further  along  the  road,  Burson  folded  up 
his  camera  and  rcinctanlly  left  the  enchanteil 
little  spot. 

He  trudged  along  patiently  for  mile  after  mile; 
but  it  seemed  that  nature.  ha\  ing  now"  revealed 
her  mastcriiiccc,  was  ])rcscntiug  her  lesser  efforts, 
for  all  that  greeted  Burson's  eye  was  either 


dense  groves  of  trees  or  stretches  of  undulating, 
low  lands.  But  finally  his  patience  was  rewarded. 
Reaching  the  end  of  the  road,  he  discovered  that 
it  led,  at  right  angles,  into  another  and  wider 
one,  flanked  by  tall,  densely  foliaged  trees.  This 
road  ran  oidy  a short  way  and  then  branched 
snddeidy  to  the  left.  As  Burson  gazed  at  the 
scene  spread  in  front  of  him,  the  memory  of  a 
])rize-j)icture  he  had  come  across  some  time  ago 
sprang  into  his  mind.  “Where  the  Road  Turns” 
had  been  the  title  it  bore,  and  the  print  showed 
a scene  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  he  was  now 
looking  at.  But  how  infinitely  superior  and  how 
much  more  artistic  from  every  angle  w"as  this 
stretch  of  road.  “Here's  a picture  that  would 
do  that  title  justice,”  Burson  commented,  as  he 
set  uj)  his  camera,  “instead  of  the  hackneyed 
print  I saw.  But  I 've  never  known  it  to  fail,” 
he  added,  “the  fellow  that  takes  the  worst  pho- 
tographs always  thinks  of  the  finest  titles.” 
Having  focused  the  scene  on  the  ground-glass, 
Burson  slid  in  the  last  plate  and  prepared  to 
take  the  picture.  He  had  set  the  shutter  for  the 
twenty-fifth  of  a second,  anil  was  just  about  to 
press  the  bulb,  when  an  automobile,  with  a young 
fellow  driving  and  a girl  sitting  next  to  him, 
dashed  around  the  bend  of  the  road  and  made 
straight  for  the  camera.  Burson,  surprised  and 
flustered,  let  the  car  get  almost  on  top  of  him  be- 
fore he  made  a move.  Then,  because  it  was  in 
his  hand,  and  the  clenching  of  his  fist  was  almost 
siJasmodic,  he  pressed  the  bulb,  setting  off  the 
shutter.  By  this  time  the  man  at  the  wheel  had 
])ut  on  the  brakes  and  stopped  short  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  camera.  “Oh,  I hope  we  did  n't 
s])oil  the  jiicture,”  the  girl  in  the  car  exclaimed 
anxiously.  “Xhi,  no;  not  at  all!”  Burson  lied 
nobly  — for  the  girl  was  bewitchingly  beautiful 
and  he  could  not  liear  to  cause  her  any  distre.ss. 
“It  was  already  taken  before  you  came  around 
the  bend.”  With  a few  muttered  words  of  apol- 
ogy. the  man  at  the  wheel  ]nilled  a lever  and  the 
car  shot  aheail  to  one  side  of  Burson  and  disaj)- 
peared  in  a cloud  of  dust  u])  the  road.  “W'ell, 
that  one's  spoiled,'’  Burson  sighed.  “It's  the 
last  one,  too.  (iiiess  I 'd  better  go  home  now.” 
That  night  Bur.son  develojied  the  jilates.  The 
three  pictures  taken  at  the  [lool,  although  cor- 
rectly exiiosed  and  technically  good,  still  seemed 
to  lack  a certain  something  — an  indefinable 
charm  that  the  original  .scene  had  possessed. 
Whether  it  was  the  fault  of  the  composition  or 
because  of  the  alisence  of  color,  Burson  could 
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SUNSET  ON  THE  HAY 

not  tell:  nevertheless,  he  was  a little  disap- 
pointed at  tlie  results.  The  fourth  negative  was 
almost  all  taken  njr  by  the  automobile  that  had 
so  nearly  run  him  down.  Of  the  road,  the  beauty 
of  which  had  caused  him  to  set  the  camera  up, 
not  a trace  could  be  seen.  What  space  the  auto- 
mobile did  not  occupy  was  filled  with  blank  sky. 

When  Burson  printed  the  pictures  the  next 
night,  curiosity  to  see  once  more  the  occupants 
of  the  car  caused  him  also  to  make  a print  of  the 
automobile-negative.  Once  printed,  it  was 
washed  and  dried  along  with  the  three  pictures  of 
the  pool.  “It  ’ll  serve  as  a good  protection  to  the 
others  when  I mail  them  off,”  he  thought;  and, 
sure  enough,  on  packing  up  the  pictures,  a little 
wliile  later  — preparatory  to  sending  them  off 
to  the  coiitest-editor  — it  came  in  very  handy. 
He  laid  the  three  jirints  face-u]),  and  then  laid 
the  ])icture  of  the  automobile  face-down  on  to]i 
of  them.  To  reach  the  pictures  underneath,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  any  object  first  to  pierce 
through  the  top-print  — and  he  knew  the  editor 
would  understand  that  he  was  n't  sending  a 
picture  of  an  automobile  to  be  judged  in  the 
contest.  Burson  sent  the  jn-ints  off  and  then 
waited,  in  a fever  of  impatience,  for  Saturday  to 
arrive.  On  that  day  the  j)rizc-winner  would  lie 
announced,  and  he  could  go  down  and  collect 
the  five  dollars. 

Saturday  finally  came  and  Burson  hurried  to 
tlie  news-stand.  He  laid  down  his  cent,  grabbed 
up  a iiapcr  and  turned  (piickly  to  Jiage  three. 
The  i>rize-w inning  iihotograidi  had  been  repro- 
diiccfl,  and  one  glance  was  enough  to  show  Bur- 
son that  it  was  n’t  any  one  of  the  tliree  jirints  he 
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had  sent  in.  “Some  judges  they ’ve  got  down 
there,”  Burson  muttered,  as  he  wratlffully  flung 
the  paper  away  and  started  back;  “I  guess  they 
left  it  to  a fellow  that ’s  been  brought  up  on 
cheaji  chromos  and  buck-eye  paintings,  who 
would  n't  know  a good  picture  if  he  saw  one.” 
When  Burson  reached  home  he  found  that  the 
postman  had  just  called  and  left  a letter  for  him. 
The  envelope  bore  the  name  of  The  Daily  News 
— the  paper  that  had  run  the  contest  — and 
Burson  wonderingly  tore  it  open.  A slip  of  paper 
fluttered  out,  and  an  exclamation  of  amazement 
broke  from  Burson  as  he  noted  that  it  was  a 
cheque  for  ten  dollars.  With  nervous  haste  he 
drew  out  the  letter,  which  still  remained  in  the 
envelope.  It  was  from  the  Motion-Picture  De- 
partment of  The  Daily  News  and  read  as  follows; 

“We  have  your  photograph,  evidently  sent  to 
the  photographic  contest  editor  by  mistake, 
showing  Maml  Powell  and  Ed  Norris,  the  famous 
movie  stars,  in  Mr.  Norris’  new  car.  We  have 
rarely  seen  a clearer  or  better  picture,  and  wish 
to  congratulate  you  on  having  succeeded  in  get- 
ting these  two  well-known  stars  to  pose  for  you. 
Our  staff-i)hotographer  has  tried,  time  after 
time,  without  any  success.  Enclosed  you  will 
find  our  cheque  for  ten  dollars  in  payment  for 
the  photograj)h,  and  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
to  see  more  of  your  work  along  this  line. 

Yours  truly, 

James  C.  Bailey", 

Mgr.  Motion-Picture  Department.” 
“That ’s  the  time  I got  away  with  it,”  Burson 
gloated.  “Who  says  there ’s  no  money  in  pho- 
tography.^” 
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Little  Things  That  Matter 


c.  u/c. 


ilX  tlie  many  and  varied  j^roccsses  of 
photography  a large  number  of  the 
manipulative  operations  are  stand- 
ardized, from  years  of  practical  ex- 
j)erience  obtained  by  the  oj)cratives 
in  studio,  workshop  or  factory.  One  has  only 
to  note,  for  instance,  the  deftness  with  which  a 
professional  trade-printer  will  handle  and  dis- 
pose of  a bench  of  i)rinting-frames  exjjosed  to  a 
“brisk”  light,  and  then  to  imagine  the  manner 
in  which  even  an  advanced  amateur  would  tackle 
the  task,  to  gather  an  idea  of  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage that  experience  and  use  can  give  in  carry- 
ing out  what  may  appear  to  be  a most  siiu])le  op- 
eration. Deftness,  dexterity  and  speed  can  come 
only  as  the  direct  result  of  constant  personal  prac- 
tice. and  cannot  be  taught;  nevertheless,  studio- 
and  workshop-methods  can  be  exi)lained  and 
shown  to  the  less  exi)erienccd,  smoothing  the  path 
of  the  beginner,  and  saving  the  more  advanced 
amateur  much  vexation  of  spirit. 

One  must  not  forget  that  in  all  photographic 
operations  it  is  usually  the  “little  things  that 
matter” — C{uite  small  and  unconsidereil  trifles, 
perhaps,  when  regarded  solely  as  operations  in 
themselves,  but  often  of  vital  importance  when, 
as  they  so  often  do,  they  constitute  links  in  a 
chain  of  operations  leading  to  a successful  result. 

Of  these  little  things  that  matter,  the  correct, 
handling  of  sensitive  plates  and  papers  is  typical 
of  many.  Finger-marks,  the  usual  trade-mark 
and  literal  sign-manual  of  tlie  beginner  and  tyro, 
are  seldom  the  result  of  accident  or  inadvertence 
— their  only  excuse  perha])s  — but  are  caused 
mostly  by  incorrect  habits  of  handling.  One's 
fingers,  even  if  cpiite  uncontaminated  by  any 
chemical  or  substance  in  use  at  the  tunc,  should 
never  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  a sensitive  film  before  exposure,  during 
the  progress  of  any  operations,  or  even  when  t he 
negatives  and  i)rints  are  finished  anil  dried.  The 
slightly  damp  exudation  that  comes  from  the 
driest  skin,  when  imprinted  upon  a sensitive  sur- 
face, and  when  that  surface  is  subsequently  de- 
veloped, in  the  usual  manner,  will  give  an  image 
almost  equal  in  density  to  a fingerprint  resulting 
from  the  use  of  printer’s  ink.  'J’he  habit  of  taking 
hold  of  all  such  sensitive  materials  by  their  edges, 
and  not  by  their  surfaces,  should  therefore  be 
acquired  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  correct  and  safest  manner  to  use  the  com- 
mon or  ordinary  pressure-frame  is  one  of  those 
little  matters  that,  as  a rule,  the  amateur  gives 


but  scant  attention  to — most  of  them  using  the 
frames  as  usually  purchased  from  the  manufac- 
turer or  dealer.  Very  few,  indeed,  go  to  the  trouble 
to  fit  the  frames  with  stout  front-glasses,  or  with 
well-fitting  printing-])ads.  For  the  credit  and 
re])utation  of  his  business,  a photogra])hic  trade- 
printer  cannot  atfonl  to  neglect  the  use  of  those 
two  precautions;  the  risk  of  damage  to  his  cus- 
tomers’ negatives,  and  of  turning  out  indifi'erent 
work,  would  be  too  great  for  him  to  incur.  How- 
ever carefully  the  frames  may  be  made  — and 
one  can  rest  assured  that  all  due  care  is  taken  — 
slight  inequalities  develop;  even  warping  takes 
l)lace  along  the  rabbet  of  the  frame,  that  sooner 
or  later  causes  the  negatives  to  crack  or  fracture 
under  either  ])rolonged  or  uneipial  pressure  from 
the  springs.  Experience  soon  teaches  that,  w-ith 
the  usual  “cusseduess  of  inanimate  things,”  it  is 
one's  favorite  negative  that  suffers.  The  inter- 
position of  a sheet  of  good  glass  — a cleaned-off 
negative  will  serve,  though  a stouter  glass  would 
be  lietter  — between  the  negative  and  the  rabbet 
of  the  frame  greatly  diminishes  the  risk  of  lireak- 
age,  as  very  seldom  indeed  would  both  front 
glass  and  negative  be  broken  at  the  same  time. 

The  use  of  ])riuting-pads  also  reduces  the 
chance  of  breakage  from  any  jiossible  iueiiuality 
or  warjiing  in  the  hinged  liack,  and  as  with  their 
use  the  iiressure  from  the  springs  can  be  slightly 
relaxed  there  is  another  gain  there.  The  safety 
of  the  negative,  however,  is  not  the  chief  reason 
for  their  use,  which  is  to  ensure'  that  ])ro])cr  and 
intimate  contact  is  kc])t  liy  the  sensitive  ]>aper 
upon  the  surface  of  the  negative,  and  to  jirevent 
possible  displacement  of  the  jirint  when  the 
hinged  back  is  o])cned  for  examination  during 
daylight-])rinting.  Suitable  jiads  can  be  made  of 
single  thicknesses  of  l.hin  soft  felt,  or  of  any  closely 
woven  cloth,  such  as  fustian,  etc.,  but  two  or 
three  sheets  of  chemically  ])ure  blotling-pa])er 
answer  the  ])ur])os('  admirably. 

.Another  simjile  ojieration  that  few  amateurs 
consider  necessary,  but  one  that  is  essential  to 
clean  results,  is  the  filtration  of  the  solution  in 
which  ])latcs  and  lantern-slides  are  fixed.  Ilypo- 
suli)hite  of  soda,  as  sold,  is  usually  i|ulte  [)ure 
enough  for  all  iihotograjihic  juirposcs,  but 
handled  in  bulk,  and  stored  in  cheap  woodcTi 
casks  as  this  substanc'e  is,  it  frequently  collects 
quaiditics  of  grit,,  small  siilint.ers  of  wood,  and 
other  mechanical  imimrities  of  all  kinds.  Such 
adflitious  are  x^robably  unavoidable;  but  once 
they  get  into  the  fixing-batli  they  become  a source 
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of  considerable  trouble,  particularly  if  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  darkroom  is  at  all  warm,  when 
the  wet  gelatine  film  is  exceedingly  soft  and  ten- 
der. The  floating  impurities  abrade  and  scratch 
the  film-surface,  and  the  particles  of  grit  sink 
and  become  imbedded  in  the  film  itself,  causing 
curious  comet-shaped  indentations  which,  when 
dry,  show  plainly  in  any  subsecpient  enlargement 
of  the  image. 

For  trimming,  jrerhaps  nothing  is  better  than 
a slrongiy  made  pocket  knife  with  a gently 
tapered  point,  and  capable  of  taking  and  retaining 
a keen  edge,  the  blade  being  attached  firmly  to 
the  handle. 


For  cutting  upon,  both  zinc  and  cardboard 
quickly  blunt  the  knife-edge.  Glass  certainly 
does  so,  very  quickly  if  much  pressure  is  put 
upon  the  knife;  but  to  obtain  a clean,  smooth 
edge  to  the  print,  this  is  not  at  all  necessary.  A 
quickly  made  slicing  cut,  with  the  curved  por- 
tion of  the  blade  and  not  with  the  actual  point, 
gives  the  best  result.  Of  course,  the  cutting- 
shape  must  be  held  firmly  upon  the  print,  and  it 
is  perhaps  advisable  not  to  allow  any  portion  of 
the  thumb  to  project  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
glass,  as  it  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  article  to 
proffer  hints  upon  rendering  first  aid  to  the  in- 
jured.— ■ Amateur  Photographer. 


Work  With  Half  the  Lens 

JAMES  W.  F.  GREGORY 


OST  of  us  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
princii)les  upon  which  a lens  forms 
an  image.  Having  due  respect  for 
the  optician  and  for  the  product  of 
his  craft,  we  hesitate  to  use  the  lens 
in  any  other  way  than  that  formally  prescribed 
by  file  method  in  which  it  has  been  mounted.  It 
is  quite  right  to  do  so,  as  long  as  our  requirements 
are  those  that  the  lens  in  question  has  been  con- 
structed to  meet;  but  at  times  we  may  want 
something  a little  different,  and  it  is  just  as  well 
to  know  how  to  get  it. 

Including  a Wider  Angle 

To  take  one  case:  there  is  the  wish,  sometimes, 
that  a lens  would  include  a little  wider  angle  than 
its  maker  intended.  It  is  not  every  one  who 
realizes  the  extent  to  which  the  angle  included 
can  be  increased  by  the  simple  method  of  rack- 
ing the  lens  nearer  to  the  j)latc.  Its  first  effect  is 
to  throw  the  picture  out  of  focus;  but  if  wc  use 
a very  small  stop,  this  can  be  remcilied.  It  will 
be  found,  by  making  a stop  of  half  the  diameter 
of  the  smallest  provided  by  the  maker,  which 
will  work  out  in  most  cases  at  about  F/90,  that 
a seven-inch  focus  lens,  for  instance,  can  be  used 
as  one  of  nine  or  of  five  at  will,  the  angle  of  view 
varying  accord i n gl  y . 

'I'he  most  familiar  examples,  however,  arc 
those  cases  in  which  a single  combination  of  a 
double  lens  is  used  in  order  to  get  an  instrument 
of  altogether  different  focus.  Some  lenses  arc 
made  dcsigmslly  to  be  worked  in  this  way.  Such 
are  the  so-called  “convertible”  anastigmats,  and 
rapirl  and  wide-angle  rectilincars  may  be  so 
divided  and  used. 

In  some  cases  this  method  is  perfectly  possible. 


although  the  optician  states  that  it  is  not.  He 
means  by  that  that  the  component  lenses  used 
alone  will  not  give  sharp  pictures;  but  they  can 
be  made  to  do  so  by  stopping  down  a good  deal. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  not  want  sharp 
pictures.  The  front-combination  of  a portrait- 
lens  is  an  instrument  which  I have  never  heard 
recommended  for  use  by  itself;  but  it  will  yield 
excellent  portraits. 

Using  Half  the  Lens 

When  the  half-lens  is  made  to  be  used  by  itself, 
it  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  being  of  twice  the 
focus  of  the  complete  lens;  but  this  is  only  an 
approximation,  and  often  it  is  not  even  that. 
One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  by  the  owner 
of  such  a lens,  if  he  docs  not  already  know  the 
foci  of  its  two  parts,  is  to  ascertain  what  they 
are,  or  at  least  what  proportion  they  bear  to  the 
focus  of  the  complete  lens.  This  latter  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly easy  to  do. 

With  distant  objects  — and  in  this  connection 
anything  more  than  a hundred  yards  or  so  from 
the  camera  may  be  regarded  as  distant  — their 
scale  on  the  ground-glass  is  exactly  proportionate 
to  the  focus  of  the  lens;  so  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  focus  some  distant  object  first  with  the 
complete  lens,  and  then  with  each  of  the  half 
lenses,  measuring  the  length  of  the  image  in  each 
case,  to  know  the  proportions  between  the  foci. 

If  half  the  lens  gives  an  image  just  twice  as 
long  as  the  com])lete  lens,  then  the  half-lens  is  of 
double  the  focus,  and  so  on.  But  not  only  will  it 
very  often  be  found  that  it  is  far  from  being  so, 
but  the  two  halves,  themselves,  are  often  quite 
diff'erent  from  each  other.  Some  modern  anas- 
tigmats are  expressly  made  like  this,  in  order 
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that  the  user  may  have  a range  of  foci  available; 
in  any  case  it  is  advantageous  rather  than  the 
reverse  to  find  that  the  two  differ. 

How  the  Stop-Values  are  Affected 

The  value  of  the  stops  is  altered  when  only 
half  the  lens  is  used,  and  here  again  comes  in  an 
advantage  of  making  such  a test  as  that  described 
above.  The  F numbers  are  increased  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion  as  the  size  of  the  image;  so 
that  exposures  must  be  increased  in  accordance 
with  the  altered  F numbers. 

An  example  may  help  to  clear  up  any  difficul- 
ties. We  will  suppose  that  in  a distant  view,  as 
focused  with  a complete  lens,  there  are  two 
chimney-pots  just  two  inches  apart  on  the 
ground-glass.  It  is  convenient  to  select  two 
objects  which  are  separated  by  an  exact  number 
of  inches;  there  is  not  usually  any  difficulty  in 
finding  two  that  will  suit.  On  removing  the  front 
half  of  the  lens  and  refocusing,  we  find  that  their 
images  are  now  just  3i%  inches  apart,  while, 
when  we  remove  the  back  lens  and  use  the  front, 
they  are  .3f  inches  apart.  Then  as  there  are  jg 
in  two  inches,  xo  in  3iV,  and  if  in  3J,  we  see  that 
the  foci  are  in  the  proportion  of  32,  51  and  60. 
The  front-lejis,  therefore,  is  very  nearly  twice  the 
focus  of  the  coml^ination,  but  not  quite. 

To  find  the  actual  foci,  if  we  know  the  focus  of 
the  complete  lens,  will  not  take  a minute.  We 
multiply  the  focus  of  the  whole  lens  l>y  fifty-one 
or  by  sixty  — as  the  case  may  be  — and  divide 
by  thirty-two.  So  that  — if  it  is  a five-inch  lens 
that  we  are  examining  — we  see  that  its  front- 
combination  is  one  of  approximately  nine  and  a 
half  inches  focus,  and  its  back  approximately 
eight  inches. 

If  its  largest  stop  is  marked  F/8  we  find  its 
new  F number  by  multiplying  8 liy  51  and  by 
60,  and  dividing  l>y  32.  We  thus  learn  that  the 
largest  stoji  when  used  with  the  l)ack  lens  only 
is  al)out  F/12  and  with  the  front  lens  F/15,  and 
must  increase  the  exposures  accordingly. 

The  Position  of  the  Stop 

The  position  of  the  stop  in  a doublet  lens  is 
decided  l)y  the  maker,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  it  is  fixed  at  the  point  at  which  the  l)est  re- 
sult— when  using  the  lens  as  a whole  — is  ob- 
tained. It  does  not  follow  that  it  is  in  the  best 
position  when  only  half  the  lens  is  used.  In 
many  cases  this  does  not  matter  greatly.  A very 
rapid  lens  of  this  kind  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
a little  more  stopping  dowTi  is  of  no  particular 
importance.  If  this  is  so,  then  nothing  should  be 
done  to  alter  the  ])osition  of  the  stoj). 

But  if  — when  half  the  lens  is  useil  — we  wish 
to  get  as  good  definition  as  we  can,  with  as  large 


an  aperture,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  the 
stop  at  a greater  distance  from  the  lens  than  it 
occupies  ordinarily.  It  is  never  wise  to  interfere 
with  the  construction  of  a lens;  but  we  may  be 
able  to  do  what  is  needed  without.  We  may  sub- 
stitute for  the  tube  carrying  the  iris  diaphragm  a 
temporary  tube  of  card  with  a card-diaphragm 
on  the  end  of  it. 

We  make  the  opening  in  this  card-diaphragm 
of  the  same  size  as  the  largest  opening  of  the  iris, 
but  arrange  the  tube  so  that  the  stop  is  much 
further  from  the  lens. 

A Good  General  Rule 

A good  general  rule  is  to  fix  it  at  a distance  of 
one-fifth  the  focal  length,  as  this  is  the  position 
which  gives  the  best  general  result,  taking  into 
consideration  crispness  of  definition  and  flat- 
ness of  field.  The  measurement  may  be  made 
from  the  center  of  the  curved  surface  of  the  glass 
next  the  stop.  Such  an  alteration  at  once  in- 
creases the  size  of  the  field  of  good  definition.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  decreases  the  size  of  the  plate, 
which  is  not  all  covered,  though  this  in  the  case  of 
the  half-lens  is  generally  unimportant. 

Single  combinations,  in  almost  all  cases,  have 
one  side  convex  and  the  other  concave.  If  a small 
stop  is  to  be  used,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
convex  or  the  concave  side  is  turned  towards  the 
object. 

Which  Half  to  Use 

If  half  the  doublet  is  removed,  we  may  use 
either  the  front  or  the  back  lens  in  the  position 
in  which  it  is  left.  But  if  we  examine  the  effect 
of  turning  the  lens,  it  will  be  found  that,  when 
the  convex  side  is  turned  towards  the  object,  the 
center  of  the  image  will  be  fairly  sharp  and  the 
edges  very  Iflurred;  whereas,  when  its  concave 
surface  is  towards  the  object,  the  center  is  no 
longer  so  sharp,  but  the  definition  generally  over 
the  whole  of  the  plate  will  be  better.  Stopping 
down  conceals  this  difference,  and  so  makes  it 
unimportant. 

It  may  be  useful  to  change  over  the  lens  for 
another  reason.  The  back-lens  may  be  of  the 
focus  we  wish  to  use,  but  the  camera-extension 
just  a trifle  too  little  to  enable  us  to  focus.  Then, 
by  screwing  the  back  lens  into  the  place  of  the 
front  one,  we  shall  get  an  extension  increased  l)y 
alxjut  the  length  of  the  lens  mount,  and  it  may 
easily  hai)pen  that  this  will  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  being  able  to  use  the  lens  and  not. 

Photographi/ . 

Pictures  that  rejiel,  rather  than  attract,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  good  art,  despite  the  painful, 
yet  wonderful,  realism  of  Ribera  or  Rilialta  — 
old  Spanish  masters.  And  pictorial  photography? 
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has  lieen  said  that  plates  are  made 

such  an  observation  is  true  enough, 

the  sid>ject  of  kee])iug  plates  is  of  no 
practical  importance  to  the  i>hotographer  — is 
not  true.  Few  of  us  cau  foresee  our  requirements 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  dispense  with  any 
stock  of  plates  at  all;  nor  — as  we  shall  proceed 
to  show  — is  there  any  necessity  whatever  to 
do  so. 

Considering  their  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
light,  one  of  the  most  reniarkal)le  facts  about 
gelatiuo-bromide  plates  is  that  they  are  so  hardy 
in  almost  all  other  respects.  Their  keeping- 
properties  are  seldom  fully  apj>reciated.  We  have 
often  used  plates  which  have  been  stored  for  a 
couple  of  years;  we  have  made  first-class  nega- 
tives on  plates  which  have  gone  two  sea-voyages 
each  of  four  weeks’  duration,  at  intervals  of  a 
year,  the  plates  — at  the  time  of  cxj)osure  — hav- 
ing left  their  makers'  hands  over  hve  years.  In 
these  cases,  no  special  j)recautions  whatever  were 
taken;  there  was  Jio  extra  i)acking,  hermetic  scal- 
ing, or  tin-lined  boxes.  The  i)lates  were  just  kci)t 
in  a drawer,  so  as  to  be  at  hand  when  required. 

e mention  these,  as  tliey  are  examples  within 
our  own  knowledge;  there  are  many  other  in- 
stances on  record  in  which  these  times  have  been 
greatly  exceeded,  and  we  ask  those  who  read 
these  lines,  and  have  kept  plates  unaltered  for  a 
few  years,  not  to  trouble  to  write  and  say  so,  as 
the  fact  that  they  do  keep  is  now  quite  suffi- 
ciently estaldished . 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a ]>roperly  made  dryplate 
does  not  bear  within  itself  the  seed  of  deteriora- 
tion. If  it  is  protected  from  all  adverse  influences 
from  without,  it  will  remain  as  good  as  ever  for 
any  time  within  reason.  The  agent  most  likely  to 
lie  harmful  is  dampness.  iNIany  do  not  realize  how 
dampness  will  make  its  way  into  closed  re- 
ceptacles and  injure  their  contcids.  We  had 
occasion,  recently,  to  turn  out  two  or  three 
biscuit-tins  which  contained  lantern-slides,  and 
had  been  kept  in  a damp  ciqiboanl  for  a coiqile 
of  years.  In  spite  of  well-fitting  lifts,  the  bindings 
of  the  stifles  were  mouldy  and  rotten  in  many 
cases,  and  mildew  had  actually  made  its  way  on- 
to the  film  of  the  slides  themselves.  In  such  a 
store-cupboarfl  it  wouhl  be  unreasonable  tf>  ex- 
pect i)lates  to  keep  without  flctcrioration.  But  it 
is  easy  to  avoid  dampness,  such  as  this,  without 
taking  any  very  elaborate  precautions.  A room 


that  is  dry  enough  to  be  ordinarily  habitable  is 
all  that  is  recpiired. 

A more  insidious  foe  than  dampness  is  the 
product  of  burning-gas.  The  sulphur-componnds 
present  iii  gas-fumes  attack  the  silver  bromide 
very  readily;  and  iu  most  cases  in  which  plates 
have  suffered  from  being  kc])t,  it  is  to  such  com- 
pounds that  we  must  look  for  the  source  of  the 
mischief.  One  may  live  long  in  a room  and  never 
know  how  foul  some  of  the  air  is  in  this  respect; 
l)Ut,  if  for  any  jfurpose,  a step-ladder  is  mounted, 
the  air  near  the  ceiling  is  found  to  be  both  hot 
and  smelly,  if  gas  has  l>een  burning  long  and 
there  is  no  ventilator  at  the  extreme  to]>.  The 
mf>ral  of  all  this  is,  that  anything  likely  to  be 
affected  by  such  fumes  should  not  be  kej)t  on  a 
high  shelf;  it  should  be  so  low  that  if  the  air  were 
iiu])urc  it  would  be  noticed  at  once. 

The  effect  of  such  fumes  upon  plates  is  to  cause 
them  to  fog  iu  the  developer  if  the  effect  is  only 
slight;  but,  if  it  is  an  aggravated  case,  the  fog  is 
visible  npon  the  plates  before  they  are  developed 
at  all.  The  action  of  sidpliuretted  hydrogen, 
such  as  is  given  off  by  sodium-snlphide,  etc.,  is 
very  similar;  but,  being  generally  much  more 
conceutrat.e(l,  it  is  more  quickly  harmful.  Sensi- 
tive materials,  therefore,  shonld  always  be 
stored  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  it  reaching 
them.  xVs  the  fumes  make  their  way  in  from 
outside,  it  is  the  margins  of  the  i)lates  which  are 
first  attacked;  and  one  may  very  often  sec  in  such 
a case,  even  before  develoi)incnt,  au  irregular 
band  of  iridescent  metallic -looking  fog  extending 
from  the  edges  inwards  for  perhaps  half  an  inch 
or  more. 

In  such  cases,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole 
of  the  ])latc  is  s])oilcd;  one  can  often  use  i)latcs 
that  have  deteriorated  for  work  where  ouly  the 
middle  ])art  of  the  negative  is  likely  to  be  re- 
quired. It  may  be  necessary  to  add  bromide  to 
the  dcveloi)cr,  say  to  the  extent  of  a grain  of 
j>otassium-bromidc  to  each  ounce  of  the  solu- 
tion; but  by  taking  care  to  give  a very  full  cx])o- 
sure,  and  not  to  be  misled  by  the  longer  time 
taken  for  development,  this  has  no  inconve- 
niences. 

Why  should  I keej)  any  [jlatcs,  the  reailcr  may 
ask.  There  are  several  reasons.  Except  for  the 
difficulty  of  getting  plates  (puckly,  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  of  the  less  ])o]>ular  sizes  should 
not  be  used  if  preferr(*d.  stock  of  ]>latcs  can  l)C 
bought  and  usc(l  as  rcfiuircd,  being  rci>lcnishc(l 
every  six  or  twelve  months,  as  may  be  necessary. 
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This  has  the  advantage  that  all  the  plates  used 
during  a long  period  are  from  the  same  batch  of 
emulsion,  and  so  are  uniform  in  speed-  and  de- 
velopment-characteristics. Some  brands  are 
constant;  but  there  are  others  which,  as  our  read- 
ers know,  vary  considerably  from  time  to  time. 

This  article  may  perhaps  have  another  value. 
Job-lots  of  unguaranteed  plates  are  often  to  be 
bought  very  cheaply;  and  it  may  encourage 
some  to  see  if  they  can  effect  any  economy  in 
that  direction.  For  home-use,  where,  if  one  ])late 


turns  out  to  be  bad,  it  is  not  much  trouble  to 
substitute  another,  such  cheap  plates  can  often 
be  used.  We  know  photographers  whose  enlarged 
negatives  are  always  made  on  plates  so  ob- 
tained; and  the  saving  in  large  sizes  is  very  ap- 
preciable, not  only  because  large  sizes  are  expen- 
sive at  any  time,  but  because,  there  being  little 
demand  for  such  sizes  in  odd  lots,  the  reduction 
is  usually  in  a much  greater  ratio  than  with 
smaller  and  more  popular  sizes.  For  such  work, 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  buy  standard  plates. 


IN  THE  BLUE  HIlKiE  MOUNTAINS 
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A Camera-Trip  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 


S.  A.  WEAKLEY 


every  camera-enthusiast  wlio 
s for  the  time  wlicii  he  may  be 
to  make  that  trip  of  all  trips  — 
one  into  the  Great  Kocky  Monn- 
s — and,  not  being  different 
from  others  who  liave  become  camera-enthusiasts, 
I,  too,  longed  to  make  that  trij).  Unfortunately, 
the  distance  was  too  great.  As  a substitute,  I 
arranged  to  go  into  the  monntains  of  our  own 
section.  Upon  investigation,  I decided  that  no 
better  place  could  be  found  than  the  Mount 
Mitchell  section  of  western  North  Uarolina, 
known  as  the  “Land  of  the  Sky,"  and,  truly, 
well-named.  Alount  Alitchell  — as  you  no  doubt 
know  — is  the  center  of  this  section  where  forty- 
three  peaks  tower  to  a height  of  over  t!,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  it  is  the  highest  point 
(elevation,  0,711  feet)  in  eastern  America.  It 
is  situated  in  the  Black  Mountains,  between  the 
Great  Smokys,  along  the  'I’eunesscc-Norih 
Carolina  border,  and  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Bidge 
fartlier  cast.  'I'liis  section  is  easily  reached  from 
all  (lirectif)us  by  g(joil  train  ser\ice  over  the 
Southern  Railway,  and  it  possesses  the  advaidage 
of  having  many  delightful  colonies  and  summer- 
resorts,  which  have  grown  uj)  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful spots  of  the  region,  d'he  J’resbyterian 
colony  is  at  ^Montreal,  the  Alcthodist  at  Lake 
Junaluska,  the  Baptist  at  Ridgecrest,  the 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  .V.  at  Blue  Ridge, 
and  so  on,  almost  without  number. 

I will  give  all  outline  of  the  tri]>  for  those  who 
may  wish  to  visit  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in 
quest  of  beautiful  jiicturcs,  and  will  devote  the 
larger  part  of  the  descrijition  to  jihotograjiliy, 
as  the  camerist,  no  doubt,  will  spend  many 
hours  tramping  about,  camera  in  hand.  My 
,starting-i)oint  was  at  Blue  Ridge,  North  Carolina, 
and  I made  all  of  my  side-trips  to  different  points 
of  interest  from  that  jilace.  There  arc  a score 
of  ])oints  of  interest  in  the  mountains  lU'ar  there 
to  which  a jiarty  may  go  by  trail  and  return  the 
same  day;  but  the  most  interesting  trijis  rciinire 
two  or  three  days,  at  least,  dcjicuding  u])ou  a 
jierson’s  ])hysical  condition.  Some,  for  instance, 
make  the  trip  to  Alount  Mitchell  by  the  Aloiiut 
Alitcl  lell  Narrow  Gauge  Railway  and  return  in 
one  day.  Although  the  trip  made  in  this  wa.\'  is 
very  beautiful,  convcuicut.  and  comfortaLle. 
and  it  is  so  made  by  ])ossibly  one  hundred  to 
every  one  who  walks,  such  trav(‘lcrs  never  see 
any  more  of  the  scenery,  compared  to  that 
which  is  1-0  be  seen  by  one  on  foot,  lhaii  a jx-rson 
rilling  in  an  (“levated  train  from  Upper  New  Ork 
down  the  island  and  across  to  Brooklyn.  Others 
take  the  trails,  but.  walk  rapidly  all  of  the  way, 
hardly  looking  nj)  from  the  ground  or  taking  a 
moment  to  a|>i)recia,te  the  scener>'  along  the  way. 
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As  this  trip  to  Mount  Mitchell  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  important  of  all,  I will  describe  it 
in  detail,  for  it  is  the  one  which  should  be  taken, 
by  all  means.  The  best  route  to  follow  is  to 
start  from  the  Black-Mountain  station  on  the 
Southern  Railway,  where  one  can  procure 
enough  supj)lies  to  last  during  the  trip.  It  is  very 
im])ortant  to  procure  a large,  heavy  blanket, 
preferably  of  the  army-t>T3c,  into  which  all 
provisions  can  be  rolled  and  carried  across  the 
shoulders,  or,  as  some  prefer,  an  army-knapsack 
may  be  used  to  carry  the  provisions.  In  any 
event,  the  blanket  must  be  carried,  for  the  nights 
are  cold  even  during  the  hot  summer-months, 
and  sleejjing  must  be  done  either  in  the  open  or 
in  “well-ventilated”  log-campers’  huts,  which 
will  be  found  at  the  most  important  places. 

My  camera-ecpiipment  consisted  of  a 3|  x .55 
Film-Plate  Prenio  with  Compound  shutter,  a 
T|  X Ica  film-pack  camera,  a telescoping- 
tripod,  and,  of  course,  a color-screen  and  fihn- 
j)acks.  A small  camera  is  always  a very  good 
addition  to  one’s  equipment.  On  all  trips,  there 
are  many  views  of  ordinary  interest  which  one 
may  obtain  with  it,  and  in  addition  one  may 
wish  to  duplicate  a picture  as  a precaution 
against  the  possible  destruction  of  the  larger 
negative  of  the  same  view. 

Personally,  I w'ould  not  advise  one  to  load 
himself  down  with  a heavy  view-camera  and 
accessories.  Never  exceed  seven  or  eight  pounds 
at  the  most  for  photograj)hic  materials,  tor  nec- 
essary siii)j)lics  will  amount  to  several  pounds, 
and  one  iirunt  eat,  in  fact,  one  will  cat  on  a trip 
of  this  kind.  'Phere  is  one  point,  however,  that  I 
will  nienti(^n.  and  that  is,  the  advisalnlity  to 
replace  even  the  post-card  camera  and  tripod 
— one  should  always  include  a sut)stantial 
trij)oil  — with  a camera  of  the  reflecting-type 
such  as  the  Craflex  and  the  Reflex.  The  Premo 
camera  and  tripod  which  I carried  weighed  but 
a ftwv  ounces  under  four  pounds,  and  several 
manufacturers  of  reflccting-cameras  can  supj)ly 
equipments  almost  as  light,  even  the  3j  x Sa 
Comj)act  Graflex  weighs  but  ])ounds.  Mith 
this  tyi)c  of  camera  no  tri|)od  is  needed.  The 
advantages  of  this  instrument  over  the  ordinary 
camera  need  not  fje  discussed  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  however,  that  one  great  advantage  which 
it  ])ossesses,  cs])ccially  on  a trip  f>f  this  kind,  is 
as  a time-saver.  On  my  tri]>,  I found  that  a 
I)roi)cr  location  could  hardly  be  decided  iq)on, 
tripod  set,  i)ictiire  focused,  him  cx])oscd,  etc.,  in 
less  than  ten  nuTiutcs,  whereas  with  a rehectuig- 
camcra  it  need  2iot  exceed  half  this  time.  I'liis 
does  not  ai>])ear  so  very  nuich  of  an  advantage 
until  one  rc-mcnibers  that  some  days  one  may  be 
walking  thirty  miles,  and  during  that  time  one 


may  make  as  many  as  tw'o  dozen  exposures. 
This  means  a saving  of  tw'o  hours,  which  can  be 
used  to  very  good  advantage  to  lessen  the  required 
walking-speed  per  mile.  It  would  be  well,  if 
possible,  to  take  a reflecting-camera,  provided  it 
is  of  a compact  construction. 

To  return  to  my  starting-point.  Upon  leaving 
Black-Mountain  station  the  road  leads  through 
Alontreal,  thence  up  the  trail  towards  Graybeard, 
w'here  one  meets  the  narrow-gauge  Mount 
Mitchell  Railway,  which  can  be  follow'ed  the 
remainder  of  the  trip  to  Mitchell.  There  are 
several  mountains  along  this  route  which  one  can 
ascenil,  if  time  permits,  such  as  Pinnacle  (ele- 
vation, 5.692  feet), and  Clingman  Peak  (elevation, 
6,611  feet).  The  trip  can  be  made  in  one  day 
and  the  top  of  Mitchell  reached  in  time  for  a cold 
or  a w'arm  sup])er,  de]2ending  upon  the  camp- 
outfit.  Here  let  me  say  that  one  should  carry  a 
small  frying-]2an,  coffee-j)ot  and,  of  course, 
matclies;  for  a warm  meal  on  those  cold  nights 
and  morning's  is  certainly  w^elcome.  On  the 
summit  of  Mitchell  is  a log-cabin,  built  for  the 
free  use  of  campers.  This  affords  very  comfort- 
able protection  against  dampness  and  the 
wdiistling  winds  outside.  Wrapped  in  a blanket 
and  lying  upon  a tliick  layer  of  balsam  fir,  one 
can,  indeed,  be  comfortable.  The  blackish-green 
fir-trees  give  tlie  Black  Mountains  their  dark 
appearance,  and  consequently  their  name. 

It  is  well  to  spend  one  wlioledayand,if  possible, 
more  on  the  to])  of  Mitchell,  for  the  mountain 
itself  covers  a large  area,  and  there  are  many 
beautiful  trails  which  can  be  explored  at  leisure. 
One  in  particidar  should  be  followed,  to  the  small 
pool  of  w ater  into  which  the  discoverer.  Professor 
Mitchell,  fell  from  a preci])ice  and  was  killed. 

In  the  descent  from  Mitchell,  it  is  best  to  plan 
to  leave  soon  after  noon  by  the  trail  w'hich  leads 
near  Rainbow  Ga]).  The  night  can  be  spent 
there  and  the  trij)  continued  the  next  day  along 
the  t()])s  of  the  Craggy  Mountains,  where  views 
can  be  obtained  which  are  claimed  by  many  to 
excel  those  from  Mitchell.  By  this  plan  Blue 
Ridge  can  l)c  reached  l)efore  nightfall,  the  distance 
from  Mitchell  being  thirty  or  thirty -five  miles. 

There  are  a few'  j)oints  in  ])articular  which  I 
w ish  to  mention,  and  w hich  w ill  be  of  advantage 
to  follow  should  the  reader  go  on  a similar  trip. 
By  all  means  carry  a develo])ing-tank,  trays,  etc., 
so  that  at  least  a ])art  of  the  pictures  can  be 
devclo])ed  and  thus  check  uj)  the  correctness  of 
ex])o.snre  from  time  to  time.  One  will  experience 
very  little  inconvenience  in  develoj)ing  in  one’s 
r))om  (])rovided  one  works  (piietly  anil  cleans  up 
afterwards),  for  at  almost  all  of  the  larger  resorts, 
esi)ecially  at  Blue  Ridge,  one  will  find  running 
water,  electric  lights  and  every  convenience,  and 
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as  to  washing  tlie  films  — there  is  an  excellent 
swimming-pool. 

Be  sure  to  carry  along  a piece  of  water-proof 
focusing-cloth,  to  wrap  around  the  camera  and 
accessories  as  a jirotection  from  showers  and 
dampness  at  night.  Another  thing  — do  not  be 
ashamed  to  carry  along  a short  umbrella,  for 
frequently  yon  will  be  caught  in  a very  heavy 
shower,  which  may  last  only  a few  minutes,  but, 
at  that,  long  enough  to  drench  one  to  the  skin. 
This  is  most  unpleasant,  es])ecially  if  it  happens 
soon  l)cfore  l)ed-time. 

1 might  add  that,  next  to  the  camera,  in  impor- 
tance, is  an  ex])osnre-meter.  Be  sure  to  get  one 
before  you  go  on  a trij),  and  learn  to  use  it.  All 
pictures  acconqjauying  my  letter  were  exposed 


by  an  Imperial  Exposure-Meter,  and  I reduced 
the  time  one-half  for  all  open  views. 

As  to  the  developer;  although  my  plates  were 
developed  with  the  stock  pyro  tank-powders,  I 
believe  that  better  resnlts  can  be  obtained  by 
giving  fnll  meter-exposure  and  developing  with 
pyro-powders  with  a reduction  in  the  amount  of 
carlionate. 

A Geological-Survey  sheet  of  the  Mount 
Alitchell  Quadrangle  is  a very  helpful  map  to 
carry  along,  for  many  a time  it  will  prove  useful 
in  showing  trails,  roads,  points  of  interest,  etc. 

My  trip  was  taken  in  August,  which  is  a very 
pleasant  time  to  go.  June  and  July  are  also  good 
summer-months  when  the  resorts  are  open. 

The  following  table  will  be  of  interest: 


Jan. 

Fah. 

Mar. 

April 

Map 

J line 

J nil/ 

Any. 

Sepi. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Clear  Davs  

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

7 

7 

0 

y 

17 

15 

12 

Partly  Clornb'  

10 

8 

y 

y 

12 

15 

15 

10 

14 

7 

7 

7 

Cloudy 

11 

10 

12 

11 

8 

8 

y 

y 

7 

7 

8 

12 

Rainy 

8 

10 

18 

11 

12 

15 

15 

15 

10 

0 

0 

10 

Rainfall 

4.80* 

1.02* 

Snowfall 

8.0 

8.7 

1.0 

0.3 

0.2 

0.8 

0.8 

^Average  greatest  and  smallest  rainfall  since  1902. 


[The  Blue  Bidge  M(.)untains  may  be  visited 
also  in  the  si)ring-months — March,  April  and 
May,  i.e.  during  the  <lry  season  — when  there  is  a 
minimum  of  rain  and  a maximum  of  sunshine.  In 


fact,  some  of  the  places  in  this  region  are  popular 
winter -resorts,  as  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  where  the 
temperature  has  been  officially  recorded  as  fol- 
lows : March,  47°;  April,  ,5^2°;  May,  08°.— Editor.] 
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The  Open  Mouth  in  Portraiture 

The  lack  of  thorough  ])reparation  is  a well- 
known  characteristic  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican activity,  and  nowhere  more  noticeable  than 
in  photographic  portraiture.  Naturally,  ama- 
teurs sin  more  frequently  than  professionals, 
and  when,  with  all  their  inexperience,  they 
engage  in  portraiture  ])rofessioually,  they  are 
verv  apt  to  retain  and  continue  with  their  fatdts. 
It  was  different  in  the  earlier  days,  when 
such  masters  as  Rochcr,  Sarony,  Ryder  and 
Gutekunst  were  grounded  in  their  art,  and  care- 
fully avoided  the  commission  of  errors  in  tech- 
nique and  good  taste,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
worked  under  com])arativc  difficulties,  namely, 
headrests,  low-speed  plates  and  leaky  skylights. 
Nowadays,  the  operator  — this  aml)iguous  desig- 
nation still  survives  — who  can  make  the  largest 
number  of  successful  sittings  in  a day  commands 
a premium.  It  stands  to  reason  that,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. he  cannot  do  justice  to  his  artistic 
skill.  Rut  there  is  the  elite  photograjiher  who, 
at  prices  commensurate  with  his  reputation,  is 
supposed  to  take  the  utmost  pains  with  his 
sittings,  and  yet  he  frequently  errs  in  matters  of 
pose  — the  head  will  be  inclined  the  wrong  way, 
or  the  hands  aj)pear  ill-arranged.  In  but  few 
profiles  that  have  come  to  the  Editor's  notice 
did  the  eyes  show  to  advantage,  because  they 
were  allow(>d  to  turn  away  from  rather  than 
toward  the  camera,  and,  as  a result,  the  i)ui)il 
anfl  even  the  iris  (of  the  visible  eye)  had  dis- 
appeared. This  ocersiglit  has  been  referred  to 
several  times  in  the  Editor's  columns,  and  that 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient. 

There  is  another  and,  ])erhaps,  more  serious 
fault  in  photograi)hic  j)ortraiture,  and  one  that 
apj)ears  to  be  on  the  increase.  It  is  the  oi)cn 
mouth  — or  parted  lips,  if  one  ]>refers  — and  is 
noticeable  particularly  in  portraits  of  young 
women.  The  i)ictorial  section  of  the  Neui  York 
Sun,  of  December  2i,  contained  some  striking 
examples  of  this  form  of  faulty  portraiture.  lu 
studying  the  condition  of  the  mouth,  as  there 
portrayed,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the 
cause  is  undoubtedly  a physical  one  — some 
nasal  obstruction  that  impedes  the  ]>rocess  of 
normal  breathing.  The  actual  cause  of  the 
apparent  physical  difficulty  may  be  adenoids, 
existing  or  removed,  a catarrhal  affection  or  an 


ordinary  cold.  Or,  the  fair  sitter  may  belong  to 
the  class  of  i)ersons  called  “mouth-l)reathers,” 
who  have  formed  the  habit  of  breathing  through 
the  mouth  rather  than  through  the  nose,  simply 
because  it  is  easier.  In  .some  cases  the  mouth  is 
habit\ially  kei>t  o])en  because  of  a short  upj^er  lip. 

Whatever  the  cause,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  open  month  in  portraiture,  as  here  explained, 
is  a serious  blemish,  for  it  cannot  be  said  to 
improve  the  artistic  quality  of  the  portrait. 
Resides,  the  i)arted  lij>s  impart  to  the  face,  how- 
ever comely,  au  expression  of  weakness  and 
vacuity,  and,  in  some  instances,  suggest  decidedly 
unpleasant  thoughts.  That  the  sitter  docs  not 
appear  at  her  best  — and  she  has  a right  to 
expect  the  artist's  assistance  to  this  end  — must 
be  obvious  to  every  discriminating  observer. 
If  it  should  be  the  lady's  purpose  to  disi)lay  or 
reveal  a set  of  fine  teeth,  it  would  be  better  to 
adopt  a smiling  expression,  then  no  ambiguity 
wmdd  exist  in  the  beholder’s  mind.  As  to  the 
duty  of  the  artist,  after  having  arranged  or  sug- 
gested the  iK)se,  and  before  oiiening  the  shutter, 
he  shovdd  request  that  the  parted  lips  be  closed  — 
provided,  of  course,  that  such  a thing  is  possible 
— and  be  certain  that,  in  complying,  the  sitter 
does  not  assume  an  expression  detrimental  to  the 
result  desired. 

Effective  Leadership 

Elsewhere  in  tins  issue  will  l>e  found  a 
rej)ort  somewhat  longer  than  is  usually 
accorded  a regular  meeting  of  a camera  club. 
The  renewed  energy  manifested  by  this  partic- 
ular club  demonstrates  the  value  of  what  in 
sporting-parlance  is  knowir  as  team-work.  It  is 
the  same  in  camera  clubs  as  in  churches,  lodges 
and  social  clubs  — no  success,  no  i)rosperity, 
unless  there'  is  effective  leadership,  jeersonal 
interest  and  general  enthusiasm.  The  California 
and  Detroit  Camera  Clubs,  for  instance,  are 
shining  examples  of  successful  and  intluential 
activity  due  to  thorough  organization  and  united, 
intelligent  effort,.  With  camera  clulis  being 
formed  and  others  dying,  workers  who  are 
interested  should  emulate  the  methods  of  these 
successful  organizations.  The  interest  and  siij)- 
port  of  the  community,  as  well  as  effective  pub- 
licity of  a desirable  .sort,  are  important  factors  in 
the  success  of  a camera -club. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO- ERA,  Advanced  Competition 

Is 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Tho.se  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-w'inning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a .solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P., 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  arid  month  of  the 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  bt/  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unle.ss  otherwise  re- 
que.sted  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

6.  Competitors  are  reqviested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  The  prints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
in  the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
•stitute  a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for 
public  exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only 
charge  is  prepayment  of  exj)ressage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  and  exceptional  educational  value. 

Quarterly  Miscellaneous  Competitions 

In  order  to  extend  the  opportunities  for  participation 
by  a larger  number  of  our  readers,  and  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  entries,  these  will  be  a feature  of  1917. 


Awards  — • Camp-Scenes 
Closed  November  30,  1916 

First  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Second  Prize:  Hertram  E.  Hawley. 

Third  Prize:  F.  IV.  Kent. 

Honorable  Mention:  tltto  G.  Baiungartener,  Franklin 
I.  Jordan,  Robert  B.  M.  Taylor,  R.  A.  Worstall. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Home- Portraits.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  P'igures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  August  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Flashliglits.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Change  of  Address 

Subscribers  who  desire  to  change  their  addresses 
are  requesteil  to  inform  us  not  later  than  the  5th  of  the 
previous  month,  as  the  envelopes  must  be  addressed 
and  classified  for  mailing  on  the  10th. 

Failure  to  do  this  jmts  it  up  to  the  subscriber  to 
procure  his  copy  from  his  former  post-office  address, 
and  no  duplicate  cojiy  can  be  expected  from  the 
Publisher. 

We  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  workers  to  the 
rules  governing  the  Advanced  and  Beginners’  Compe- 
titions in  order  to  facilitate  a fair,  intelligent  and 
prompt  decision  on  the  ])art  of  the  judges. 

f ' 

If  ambitious  to  engage  in  soft-focus  photography, 
first  ascertain  its  charattcr,  object  and  jirecise  appli- 
cation. Remember  that  its  use  is  founded  on  intel- 
ligence, taste  and  discrimination,  also  that  it  can  yield 
logical  and  beautiful  effects. — W.  A.  F. 
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The  Spirit  of  Winter  — Advanced 
Competition 
Closes  March  31,  1917 

The  genuine  New  Englamler  lias  a real  synpiatliy 
for  the  people  of  wanner  climes  who  shiver  at  the 
thought  of  snow  an<l  cold  weather,  lie  would  he  as 
loth  to  omit  the  winter-months  from  his  calendar  as 
any  of  the  milder  ones,  and  rejoices  in  the  hracing  air, 
the  snow-covered  hills  and  the  winter-sports.  The 
long,  blue  shadows  rejoice  his  heart,  and  the  purjile 
light  on  the  hills  in  tlie  early  twilight  is  a joy  not  sur- 
passed by  those  of  warmer  seasons,  d'o  be  sure,  there 
are  drawliacks  to  jihotography  when  feet  and  hands 
grow  numb  with  the  cold,  and  fingers  are  clumsy  in 
gloves  or  mittens:  but  for  one  who  really  delights  in  the 
bracing  air  and  the  snow-shrouded  world  there  is  keen 
pleasure  in  the  attempt  to  capture  ‘''I’he  Spirt  of  Win- 
ter,” and  inspire  in  others  his  joy  therein.  Winter  is 
the  time  for  broad  effects  and  simple  compositions. 
The  wealth  of  detail  that  in  summer  is  often  over- 
insistent  and  obtrusive  is  now  hidden  under  the  all- 
obliterating  blanket  of  white,  which,  according  to  imli- 
vidual  treatment,  may  be  full  of  unobtrusive  detail,  or 
a simple  degree  of  tone. 

.\  good  example  of  the  latter  treatment  is  found 
facing  page  of  1’iioto-Era  for  July,  lOl.a.  Here  the 
composition  is  almost  entirely  in  flat  tones,  d'he  trees 
on  the  horizon,  and  the  snow-shoe  trail,  leading  toward 
them,  being  the  only  items  showing  detail.  It  is  an 
admirable  study  in  gradation.  The  opposite  method  is 


illustrated  on  page  of  the  January  issue  for  the  same 
year.  In  this  the  sky  and  middle  distance  are  almost 
one  flat  tone,  against  which  the  white  mountain  hangs 
like  a cloud;  but  the  foregroumi  snow  and  the  frost- 
laden  trees  are  full  of  delicate  detail. 

One  secret  of  obtaining  good  detail  in  snow  is  to 
I)oint  the  camera  toward  tlie  source  of  liglit.  When 
this  is  done,  each  little  irregularity  of  surface  casts  its 
shadow  toward  the  camera,  resulting  in  a jileasing 
variety  of  surface,  d'liis  is  well  illustrated  in  the  pic- 
ture on  page  1!)1  of  A))ril.  llll.a,  I’iioto-Era.  The  line 
of  light  along  the  hills  in  the  dislatice  and  mifhlle  dis- 
tance, as  well  as  the  cris])nes.s  of  the  snow  in  the  road, 
is  due  to  this  method  of  lighting,  .\nother  charm  of 
the  against-the-light,  snow-picture  is  the  beauty  of  the 
cast  shallows.  Indeed,  it  is  not  infrcc|iiently  these  shad- 
ows that  constitute  the  picture.  .\  beautiful  examjile 
of  this  is  found  on  page  123  of  the  March  issue  in 
'I'he  sloping  side  of  the  knoll,  with  the  long  shadows 
falling  across  it,  is  the  jiicturc,  for  the  bushes  that  cast 
the  shadows  are  indistinct  against,  the  hill  behind. 

Shadows  arc  even  more  important  in  winter-pic- 
tures than  in  others,  and  they  are  always  an  imj)orlaul, 
item  in  the  composition.  When  the  background  is 
snow-covered,  all  shadows  take  on  a,  luminosity  and 
delicacy  impossible  to  obtain  under  other  conditions, 
and  to  obtain  in  our  [lictures  this  luminous  fpiality  is 
to  be  in  a large  measure  successful  in  photographing 
the  very  “Siiirit  of  M’intcr.” 

'I’liere  are  times  after  a stfirm  which  has  frozen  to 
the  trees  when  the  world  seems  transfigured  to  a vcii- 
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table  fiiiryland.  Then  every  little  bough  and  twig  is 
“ridged  inch-deep  with  pearl”  and,  wherever  the  eye 
rests,  all  is  shining  whiteness.  This  state  of  things  is 
apt  to  come  about  in  the  night  and  vanish  with  the 
sun’s  return.  If  the  morning  is  not  sunny  the  snow 
clings  longer;  but  without  the  shadows  the  pictures  are 
less  pleasing.  So,  if  the  sun  shines  on  such  a scene,  it 
behooves  the  photographer  to  drop  all  other  concerns 
and  catch  his  i)icture  before  it  vanishes.  Such  a morn- 
ing is  very  well  depicted  in  the  frontispiece  of  Photo- 
Era  for  January,  1!)15.  Any  one  whose  soul  has  been 
thrilled  by  a sight  of  the  “Spirit  of  Winter”  in  such 
royal  canopy  as  this,  will  rejoice  in  the  pos.session  of 
the  ability  to  fix  it  on  paper  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
who  have  never  had  the  pleasure  to  live  in  the  realm  of 
the  Frost  King.  Mr.  Schulz  took  no  chances  with  the 
sunshine,  and  in  his  picture  on  page  188  of  Piioto-Era 
for  A])iil,  1915,  he  very  cleverly  utilizes  electric  light 
to  produce  the  desired  relief.  The  result  is  an  ad- 
mirable picture  of  a winter’s  night  in  which  the  soft 
“woolliness”  of  the  light  snow  is  si)lendidly  rendered, 
and  the  shadows  are  amazingly  transparent  for  a night- 
picture.  There  is  no  dead  l)lackness  of  distance,  but  de- 
tail is  suggested  throughout,  yet  without  losing  the 
night-effect,  a result  too  seldom  obtained.  The  tech- 
nical siile  of  snow-photography  has  its  difficulties,  as 
many  examples  of  amateur  work  show.  The  snow  must 
look  white  — yet  the  tree  trunks  must  not  be  too  black, 
and  many,  fleeing  from  the  Scylla  of  flat  grayness 
fall  into  the  Charybdis  of  “.soot  and  whitewash.” 

Nothing  is  so  brilliantly  white  as  a snow-covered 
landscape  in  sunlight,  and  the  exposure  required  is 
proportionately  short.  Particularly  is  this  true  when  the 
tree-trunks  even  are  covered  with  snow,  and  there  is 
not  left,  “or  up  or  down,”  one  spot  of  real  color  to  give 
contrast.  Umler  such  conditions  an  ordinary  exposure 
would  result  in  a flat,  unattractive  negative,  with  gray, 
ilirty-looking  snow,  entirely  lacking  the  snap  and 
sparkle,  the  purity  and  whiteness,  one  wished  to  cap- 
ture. There  are  two  ways  to  imj)rove  on  this.  If  the 
shutter  allows  of  varying  the  speed  of  the  snapshot,  it 
should  be  set  on  >,'u-  instead  of  the  usual  2V-  If-  however, 
the  shutter  allows  only  one  speed  on  instantaneous  ex- 
posure, the  alternative  method  is  to  use  a smaller  stop 
— probably  the  medium  size  when  three  are  jjrovided. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  howeyer,  there  is  great  con- 
trast in  a winter-landscape.  The  tree  trunks  and 
branches  stanil  out  black  against  the  snow,  and  the 
scene  is  one  of  yery  violent  contrasts.  The  old  rule 
“Exjjose  for  the  shadows”  still  holds  good,  and  in  such 
a view  sufficient  time  should  be  given  to  give  detail  in 
the  darker  ])ortions  if  one  would  avoid  a harsh,  un- 
pleasing result. 

In  development  the  aim  should  be  for  a fairly  thin 
negative,  not  having  too  great  contrast,  so  that  detail 
in  the  snow  may  l>e  printed  out  without  over-printing 
the  darker  masses.  The  choice  of  a pro|)er  j)rinting- 
medium  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  one’s  en- 
deavors. The  winter-landscape  can  be  ex|)ressed  more 
adef|nately  in  monochrome  than  can  almost  any  other 
subject;  but  the  color  of  the  j)rint  has  much  to  do  with 
its  acccptaliility  as  a true  representation  of  the  theme. 
Sepia  is  not  the  j)roper  color  in  which  to  represent 
snow-scenes,  though  one  sees  it  used  not  infrequently. 
'Pile  sha<les  of  black  and  gray  come  far  nearer  to  it,  and 
the  deep  blue  of  the  snow-shadows  is  rather  well  ren- 
<lered  by  the  humltle  bine-print. 

'I'he  a.dvanta.ges  of  using  a devcloping-i)aper  aie 
great,  as  nearly  any  quality  of  negative  can  be  matched 
with  a,  gra.ile  of  pai)er  that  will  give  a satisfactory  print. 
It  is  hardly  i)ossible  to  equal  in  these  pa[)ers,  however, 
the  softness  and  beauty  of  the  platinrun-i)rint. 


Because  of  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  material  in 
winter,  a good  composition  is  easier  to  attain  and  should 
be  carefully  considered.  One  has  greater  control  over 
the  foreground,  at  least,  for  in  summer  it  takes  weeks 
of  travel  to  form  a faint  path  through  grass  ground, 
but  in  winter  a field  of  newly  fallen  snow  may  be  broken 
up  in  a few  moments  by  a track  leading  wherever  the 
artist  wishes,  and  not  infrequently  a gracefully  curving 
trail  is  subject-material  — adequate  in  itself  to  make  a 
picture.  In  summer,  one  can  do  little  save  select  the 
proper  view-point;  but  with  so  plastic  a medium  as 
snow  at  one’s  disposal,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  one’s  “creative  instinct.”  Occasionally  one 
finds  his  picture  made  to  his  hand,  but  more  frequently 
the  composition  is  improved  if  the  artist  does  a bit  of 
the  making  himself.  If  one  has  an  eye  open  for  possi- 
bilities, they  may  be  found,  or  evolved,  on  every  side, 
and  many,  I am  sure,  will  capture  the  very  “Spirit  of 
Winter,”  and  the  judges  will  find  it  hard  to  “pick  the 
winner.”  Katherine  Bingham. 

A Lens-Test 

Having,  at  different  times,  a good  many  lenses  to 
examine,  I have  amused  myself  by  keeping  a record  of 
their  qualities,  and,  amongst  others,  of  the  spherical 
aberration  they  manifested  with  fidl  aperture.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  following  way,  which  I describe 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  acceptable  for  “Odds  and 
Ends.”  The  front-surface  of  the  lens  is  provided  with 
two  stops  of  black  paper.  One  obscures  the  center, 
leaving  the  edges  free;  the  other,  like  an  ordinary  stop, 
obscures  the  edges  but  leaves  the  center  clear.  They  are 
cut  so  that  in  each  case  the  area  of  the  clear  aperture 
is  approximately  the  same.  To  find  out  what  size  circles 
this  requires  is  easily  done.  The  outside  circle  is  drawn 
the  full  size  of  the  glass  of  the  lens.  Two  radii  are  drawn 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and,  one  being  bisected,  a 
perpendicular  is  dropped  from  its  center  to  meet  the 
other.  The  point  wdiere  this  perpendicular  cuts  the 
other  radius  gives  the  size  of  the  inner  circle,  which  is 
then  drawn  through  this  point,  from  the  common  cen- 
ter. This  inner  circle  is  the  cuter  boundary  of  the  disc 
which  forms  one  stop,  and  the  inner  boundary  of  the 
annulus  which  forms  the  other.  The  test-subject  is  a 
flat  wall  with  a small,  very  distinct  pattern  of  paper  on 
it.  Close  in  front  of  the  dark  slide  (plateholder)  is  a 
thin  cardlioard  shield  with  an  opening  half  the  size  of 
the  plate;  the  shield  can  be  turned  .so  that  in  one  posi- 
tion one  half  of  the  plate  is  exposed,  and  in  the  other  the 
other,  fl'he  test-subject  is  focused  carefully  with  the 
full  opening,  the  ring-stop  lieing  put  close  in  front  of 
the  lens,  and  an  exposure  made  on  one  half  of  the  plate. 
The  disc-stop  is  then  substituted  for  the  ring,  with  a 
drop  of  gum  to  hold  it  in  place,  the  shield  is  turned,  and 
a second  exposure  made  on  the  other  half  of  the  plate_ 

J.  W.  Whitehe.vd,  in  Phniographi/^ 

Copying  Same  Size 

Bei.ng  the  po.ssessor  of  a magazine-camera  of  fixed- 
focus  type,  wdiich,  according  to  the  editor  of  Photog- 
raphy anil  Fociin,  is  the  least  suitable  iiattern  for  copy- 
ing-work, I have  adapted  it  to  copy  “same  size”  in  a 
very  simple  manner.  Remembering  that,  when  a double 
lens  of  the  rectilinear  kind  is  divided  and  one  of  its 
coniiionents  only  is  used,  the  foens  of  the  half  lens  is 
twice  as  long  as  the  focus  of  the  complete  lens;  and,  re- 
membering also  that  in  copying  “same  size  ” the  exten- 
sion of  the  camera  is  twice  what  it  is  when  distant  ob- 
jects arc  in  foens,  I concluded  that  by  fitting  the  lens 
on  my  camera  with  another  lens  of  the  same  focus  I 
should  obtain  a “doublet  ” of  half  the  focus  of  my 
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present  lens,  and  therefore  should  have  an  instrument 
which,  without  alteration  of  the  distance  hetween  the 
lens  and  the  plate,  would  give  me  a sharp  image  of  the 
“same  size.”  ^Measuring  from  the  glass  of  the  lens  to 
the  front  of  the  plate  in  the  first  sheath,  I found  the 
separation  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  four  and  five- 
eighths  inches,  and  after  a little  trouble.  I obtained 
from  an  optician  a spectacle  lens  of  this  focus.  'I'liis 
lens,  for  which  I paid  sixpence,  I mounted  up  in  a little 
pill-box-shaped  fitting  made  by  rolling  a strip  of 
gummed  paper  around  a suitable  former.  The  lens  was 
fitted  in  it  with  a couple  of  strips  of  car«l  — one  on 
each  si<le  — and  all  except  the  glass  was  then  jiainted 
a dead  black.  1 find  that  when  the  smallest  stop  is  used 
it  copies  same  size  perfectly. 

A Note  on  the  Direct-Vision  Finder 

tVnEN  using  the  direct-vision  view-finder,  which  is 
very  olten  found  on  the  modern  small  camera  — writes 
a cf)ntributor  in  the  Amatnir  1‘liotofiraplirr  — Tiiany 
workers  overlook  the  fact  that  the  finder  is  often  fitted 
to  the  side  of  the  camera,  and  is  consef|uently  in- 
cluding, not  the  exact  view  of  the  lens,  but  a little  to 
one  side,  or  a little  higher,  as  tlie  case  may  be.  ben 
distant  objects  are  being  j)hotf>graiilied.  this  is  a mat- 
ter of  a very  little  conser|uencc;  but  when  the  subject  is 
within  a few  feet  the  comfiosition  as  .-ecu  in  the  finder, 
and  as  it  ai>pears  in  the  negative,  is  widely  different, 
and  often  (piite  spoiled  through  the  camera  being 
aimed  too  high  or  too  much  to  one  side.  If  the  camera, 
after  being  focused,  is  moved,  say,  ludf  an  inch  lower, 
or  to  one  side,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  view-finder 
would  not  be  condemned  as  inacf-urate.  d'he  writer  re- 
cently found  this  out  when  using  an  F/iisignette  camera 
with  a direct-vision  finder,  and  now  negatives  with  the 
subject  half  included,  or  f)therwise  spoiled,  are  never 
met  with.  Of  course,  this  procedure  is  needeil  only 


when  the  subject  is  within  ten  yards  or  .so,  and  the 
nearer  the  subject  is,  the  wider  must  be  the  move- 
ment in  the  most  extreme  case.  Half  an  inch,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  ample  for,  say,  thirty  feet,  d'he 
vertical  or  horizontal  movement,  above  mentioned, 
should  be  merely  fractional,  say  an  eighth  of  an  inch, 
in  order  that  the  image  in  the  finder  may  be  the  same 
as  that  included  by  the  lens  of  the  camera. 

Blisters  in  Sepia  Toning 

Writes.!.  W.Sugden.in  I’JinlniirapIn/:  I was  troubled 
with  l)listers  a|)pearing  mi  jn'ints  wlien  toning  them  by 
the  .sul[)hide  method  until  1 found  that  one  or  two  drops 
of  acetic  acid  in  the  sulphide  bath  formed  a conijilete 
preventive.  It  seems  to  prevent  the  gelatine  from  sof- 
tening better  than  anything  I know,  while  it  does  not 
affect  the  permanence  in  any  way.  1 have  prints  done 
eight  years  ago  in  this  way,  ami  there  are  still  no  signs 
of  failing. 


Removing  Films  from  Spoiled  Plates 

It  is  often  ref)uircd  to  remove  films  from  siioiled 
plates  for  printing  from  roll-film  ncgafivi's,  for  Irimming 
jirints,  cover-glassi's  foi-  slides,  passeiiartout  and  otlnr 
purposes  wlicn  it  is  ncce.s.'-a.ry  that  tin'  glass  should  be 
quite  free  from  scratches.  It  will  be  found  thaf  if  the 
spoiled  negati\-c  is  taken  from  the  fixing-bath,  and  put 
straight  aside  to  dry  without  any  washing,  wlien  dry 
the  film  may  be  easily  strip))ed  from  the  glass  l>y  one 
corner.  t)ld  negatives  may  be  given  a hypo-bath,  and 
treated  in  this  way  with  the  sa.mc  result.  'I'he  above, 
though  simiile,  is  quite  effecti\c,  and  is  one  of  the 
easiest  ways  to  do  this  job,  and.  certainly,  has  economy 
in  the  materials  reipiired  to  commend  it. 

The  Aimifriir  I'holopra pher. 
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Change  of  Stop-Number  for  Near  Objects 

A CORRESPONDENT  ill  tile  Amateur  Pfin1o{ir(iphcroffeTS 
valuahle  information  in  regard  to  the  use  of  stops  for 
near  olijects.  Every  one,  nowadays,  knows  that  wlien 
cojiying  same  size,  or  life  size,  the  lens-to-plate  distance 
is  doutde  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  That  is  to  say, 
a five-inch  lens  would  then  be  ten  inches  from  the  image 
and  also  ten  inches  from  the  object.  Hence  the  stop- 
numbers  as  marked  are  to  be  read  as  double,  i.e.,  stop 
marked  F/H  is  to  be  recKoned  as  F/16.  Jfut  suppose  we 
are  working  to  some  other  scale  — e.g.,  flower-subjects 
one-third  life  size  — what  about  stop-numbers  then^ 
When  dealing  110111  a distant  object  the  plate-to-lens 
distance  is  (practically)  the  focal  length.  But  if  the 
object  is  near  enough  to  be  only  three  times  the  image 
size,  then  the  lens-lo-plate  distance,  or  “working  dis- 
tance,” is  Fj  times  the  focal  length.  Thus,  with  a six- 
inch  lens  it  would  be  eight  inches.  Now  if  we  use  any 
stop  first  at  ()  and  then  at  8 inches  working-distance, 
the  stop-number  will  change  in  the  ratio  of  (i  to  8,  or 
become  8-()ths  of  what  it  was;  so  F'/fi  becomes  F/8,  and 
F/8  becomes  10.4  and  .so  on.  Or  neglecting  stop- 
numbers  and  only  regarding  exposures,  the  relative 
equivalent  times  at  six  and  eight  inches  working-distance 
with  the  same  actual  stop  are  as  (i  x 0 to  8 .x  8,  i.e.,  .‘5(i  to 
C4,  or  say  4 to  7 roughly. 

A Note  for  Film-Users 

An  extremely  helpful  suggestion  to  roll-film  users 
is  given  by  a writer  in  the  Amateur  Photographer.  One 
of  the  drawliacks  that  the  worker  who  uses  roll-film 
almost  e.xclusively  is  often  aware  of  is  that,  when  only 
one  or  two  exposures  are  made,  lie  has  to  wait  until  the 
rest  of  the  spool  is  exposed  before  developing,  or  waste 
the  film.  The  present  writer  u.ses  roll-film  most  exten- 
sively, and  overcomes  this  difficulty  very  simply  as  fol- 
lows: A spool  of  the  required  size  is  taken  into  the  dark- 
room, and  the  black  jiaper  nnwound  until  the  film  is 
reached;  then,  noting  the  white  line  on  the  black  paper 
denoting  the  end  of  the  first  exposure,  this  is  cut 
through,  giving  us  enough  film  for  a single  exposure. 
It  is  best  not  to  cut  through  the  black  jiaper,  as  the 
film  may  tlien  lie  carefully  rolled  up  again  until  re- 
quired for  further  use  in  the  same  way.  The  piece  of 
film  may  then  be  laid  across  the  back  of  the  camera  in 
the  proper  jiosition,  and  a piece  of  black  iiajier  laid  over 
it  to  keep  out  all  back  light,  and  the  back  of  the  camera 
put  on.  'J'his  is  now  ready  for  the  exposure.  The  above 
is  of  especial  value  at  this  time  of  year,  when  fewer  ex- 
posures are  made  than  in  summer,  and  the  plan  is  also 
of  value  for  evening  negative-making,  when  only  one  or 
two  exiiosures  are  required  at  a time.  Developing,  of 
course,  is  done  in  a dish  in  the  usual  manner. 

Washinji-Soda 

■VmOjNG  the  minor  economies  that  photographers  can 
practise  is  the  use  of  washing-.soda  in  ]>lace  of  the 
sodium  carbonate  crystals  obtained  from  the  chemist. 
'I’hc  two  are  ideid  ical  chemically,  the  la  tter  being  a purer 
form  of  the  same  substance.  If  best  quality  soda  is 
used,  and  the  cleanest  limqis  arc  picked  out,  it  may  be 
employed  with  safety  in  any  iihotographic  .solution. 


Instead  of  picking  out  the  crystals  by  hand,  a better, 
if  .somewhat  more  troublesome,  means  to  ensure  a 
sufficient  degree  of  purity  is  to  recrystallize  the  soda. 
To  do  this,  dissolve  as  much  soda  in  boiling  water  as 
the  latter  will  take  up.  F’ilter  the  hot  solution  through 
blotting-paper  folded  into  a cone,  and  supported  in  a 
funnel  which,  in  the  absence  of  a proper  hot-filtering 
ap(>aratus,  should  be  kept  hot  by  pouring  boiling  water 
around  the  outside.  If  the  stem  of  the  funnel  is  passed 
through  a cork  closing  a wide-mouthed  bottle,  the  hot 
fitered  solution  can  be  collected  in  the  bottle,  and, 
ui)on  cooling  slowly,  will  deposit  crystals  of  sodium 
carbonate.  It  is  nece.ssary  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the 
air  without  allowing  the  water  from  the  outside  of  the 
funnel  to  find  entrance.  A glass  tube  pas.sed  through 
the  cork  and  bent  at  right  angles  answers  the  purpose 
cayjitally.- — Amateur  Photographer. 

A Clearing-Bath  for  Stained  Bromide  Prints 

A SIMPLE  but  efficient  “clearing”  bath,  which  is 
particularly  suitable  for  removing  yellow  stains  from 
bromide  and  gaslight  prints,  can  be  made  up  as  follows: 


Saturated  solution  alum  .5  ounces 

Hydrochloric  acid I5  drams 


After  the  print  has  been  thoroughly  washed,  to  elimi- 
nate all  traces  of  hypo,  it  is  immersed  in  the  above 
acid-alum  solution  until  the  discoloration  has  disap 
peared;  it  should  then  be  withdrawn  immediately,  and 
subjected  to  a good  final  wa.shlng  in  running  water  be- 
fore being  put  upon  one  side  to  dry  in  the  usual  way. 

Amateur  Photographer. 

A Word  for  the  Tripod 

The  increased  use  of  hand-cameras  has  led  many 
amateur  and  professional  photographers  to  avoid  the 
triyjod  in  their  picture-making.  Of  course,  the  trouble 
of  carrying  the  trijiod  is  a drawback,  and  it  is  the 
principal  reason  for  its  seeming  unyiopularity.  Even 
the  compact-  or  aluminum-  tripods  appear  to  be  in  dis- 
favor. The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  a tripod  is 
a necessity  whenever  the  carefid  worker  wishes  to  do 
justice  to  his  ability  and  to  the  scene  he  wishes  to  per- 
IK'tuate.  Most  amateur  and  yuofessional  photographers 
are  trying  continually  to  obtain  more  efficient  outfits 
with  which  to  make  better  pictures.  However,  no  mat- 
ter how  tine  the  lens  and  the  camera  may  be,  if  the 
eepupment  is  not  properly  supported,  so  that  it  will 
not  tremble  in  the  wind,  or  be  affected  by  the  tremor  of 
the  human  l)ody,  one’s  best  efforts  will  be  often  in 
vain.  The  fine  corrections  of  the  modern  anastigmat 
lens  retpiire  accurate  alignment  and  the  stability  of 
the  camera  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  land.scape,  ar- 
chitectural, commercial  and  scientific  picture-making. 
The  tripod  is  not  a very  jirofound  technical  subject,  to 
be  sure:  but  photographers  shouhl  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  keen  technical  knowledge  without  attention 
to  every  detail  — however  seemingly  unimportant  — 
is  of  no  ])ractical  value.  Sella — -the  famous  Alpine 
photographer  — never  considered  the  triyiod  a burden. 
It  sometimes  required  .six  guides  to  carry  his  photo- 
grayihic  equipment  uj)  difficult  peaks. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 

It 

38.^  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

\ certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  reque.st. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous  ” ; 
but  only  original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  members  of  the 
Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership,  however,  is  free  to 
all  subscribers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Era  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  this  competition 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Ilonoraljle  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Advanced  Competition  still  remains  eligible  in  the 
Round  Robin  Guihl  Beginners'  Competition:  but  upon 
wanning  a prize  in  the  .Advanced  Class,  one  cannot 
again  participate  in  the  Beginners'  Class.  Of  course, 
beginners  are  at  liberty  to  enter  the  Advanced  Class 
whenever  they  so  desire. 

3.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  repre.sent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  .start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  arti.stically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or 
black-and-white  paper  having  the  .same  gradations  and 
detail. 

4.  Unsnccessfiil  prints  irill  not  be  returned  unless  rc- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tiro  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

5.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  .stop 
u.sed,  expo.sure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honoraldc  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-PIra,  unless  otherwi.se 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  Ije 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  being  given. 

7.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  hoard,  not  the  flexible  kind,  nr  with  thin 
wood-reneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 
Closed  November  30,  1916 

First  Prize:  Arthur  1C  Anilerson. 

Second  Prize:  Ered'k  C.  Buchholtz. 

Third  Prize:  \V.  K.  Waters. 

Honorable  Mention:  W.  G.  Adams,  C.  K.  Baker, 
Ross  W.  Baker,  Win.  Baxter,  E.  .1.  Brown,  J.  Louis 
Cunningham,  LaRoy  Currier,  R.  W.  Dawson,  George 
AV.  Erencli,  W.  II.  Hall,  Mrs.  Howard  O.  Hope,  War- 
ren R.  Laity,  Irving  S.  Lovegrove,  Louis  R.  Murray, 
Henry  L.  Osliorne,  Geo.  P.  Russell.  Kennetli  D.  Smith, 
M.  C.  Still,  Ercd  k Wainwright,  Elizabeth  Wotkyns, 
■\lviu  Stallman. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints:  Halvor  .A.  Caum,  A.  S.  I.ipton, 
C.  A.  Pierce,  Karl  Tausig. 

Why  Every  Beginner  Should  Compete 

The  trouble  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  place 
the  beginner  at  a disadvantage.  If  advanced  workers 
be  allowed  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  jirizes,  and  so  quickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  two  monthly  competitions  in  w'hich  prints 
may  be  entered,  wdth  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are: 
The  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition  and  the  Photo- 
Era  Com])ctition.  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  may,  whenever  it 
plea.ses  him,  p.articipate  in  the  latter.  .After  having  won 
a few  prizes  in  the  Beginners’  Class  it  is  time  to  enter 
prints  in  the  Photo-Era  Competition  for  advanced 
workers. 

As  soon  as  one  has  been  awarded  a prize  in  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition,  he  may  consider  himself  an  advanced 
worker,  so  far  as  Photo-Er.a  records  arc  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  Bcginner.s’  Class, 
but  will  prefer  always  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Era 
Comjietition  for  advanced  workers.  In  accordance  with 
this  natural  impul.se,  it  has  been  made  a rule  by  the 
Pultlisher  that  prize-waimcrs  in  the  .'Advanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  Class. 

To  measure  skill  with  other  beginners  tends  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  competition  every  month.  Compe- 
tent judges  seh'ct  the  prize-winning  prints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  reason. 
Sending  a [irint  which  failed  to  the  Guild  Editor  for 
criticism  will  disclo.se  what  it  was,  and  if  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  arti.stic,  a reque.st  to  the  Guild 
Editor  for  suggestions  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  will 
bring  forth  expert  informat  ion.  d'he  Round  Robin  Guild 
Departments,  including  those  of  personal  counsel  and 
criticism,  form  an  enillcss  chain  of  ailvice  and  assi.stance 
if  members  will  connect  the  links. 

Books  are  the  records  of  man’s  accoinplislmients. 
'I’hey  are  the  means  by  which  each  generation  acquires 
the  cxiiericnce  and  ius|)irat ions  of  the  generations  that 
have  pa.sscd,  and  lifts  itself  to  a higher  level.  .An  appe- 
tite for  good  books  is  as  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
mentidity  as  is  an  ai)i>etite  for  goo<l  foorl  to  the  growth 
of  the  body. — Glen  Hurl:. 
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Concerning  Equipment 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  as  the  summer-months  draw 
near,  many  aiuateurs,  dissatisfied  with  their  snapshot- 
equipment,  are  casting  about  for  a more  business-like 
implement,  and  a few  suggestions  as  to  cameras,  lenses, 
etc.,  may  not  be  amiss. 

The  size  of  one's  camera,  perhaps,  is  the  first  thing  to 
consider,  and  that  is  a matter  w here  very  little  help  can 
be  given,  as  each  one  knows  best  his  ow  n requirements. 

word  about  shape,  however,  may  be  suggestive.  The 
long,  narrow  shapes  are  preferable  to  the  squarer  sizes, 
such  as  3^  X 3j  anil  4 x .5.  The  3.\  Kodak,  3j  x 5|, 
which  is  approximately  postcard-size,  is  a fine  camera 
for  small  wmrk.  It  is  not  so  large  as  to  be  burdensome, 
yet  the  pictures  are  of  sufficient  size  to  be  worth  while. 

If  one  is  ambitious  to  make  real  pictures,  however, 
one  will  want  to  procure  with  this  camera  a plate- 
adapter,  which  will  make  it  possible  to  compare  the 
picture  on  the  ground-glass.  A tripod  will  also  be  needed 
if  serious  work  is  to  be  done.  This  equipment,  with  a 
good  lens,  should  enable  one  to  obtain  pictures  worth 
the  making,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  portability 
when  one  wishes  to  use  films  on  trips  when  plates  w'ould 
be  less  desirable,  on  account  of  weight  and  bulk. 
Where  one  can  have  but  one  camera,  this  is  a great 
recommendation. 

If  a larger  picture  is  desired,  the  “view”  type  of  in- 
strument is  to  be  recommended.  It  is  light  and  has  no 
leather  covering  to  wear  shabby.  It  consi.sts  of  a bel- 
lows of  a good  extension,  between  two  frame  uprights, 
one  su])i)orting  the  lens,  and  one  the  focusing-screen. 
These  cameras  must,  of  necessity,  be  used  on  a tripod, 
and  a firm,  rigid  one  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  It  is  worth 
any  difference  in  price  to  have  one  that  will  not  wmbble 
and  vibrate  in  the  w ind.  .As  a matter  of  fact,  how  ever, 
I believe  that  stiff  wooden-tri|)ods,  adequate  to  the 
task,  may  be  obtained  for  a less  expenditure  than  the 
telescoping  metal  variety  that  may  answer  for  a light 
hand-camera,  but  are  unequal  to  the  weight  of  a larger 
instrument.  The  5x7  view'  camera  is  an  attractive 
size  and  shape,  and  is  a convenient  size  to  use. 

The  essential  feature  of  any  camera  is  the  lens  which 
it  carries,  and  into  that  one  can  jmt  all  the  time, 
thought  and  money  one  wi.shes.  If  only  one  lens  is  to 
be  used  for  all  purposes,  one  of  the  convertible-anas- 
tigmats  of  the  class  of  the  VII  .A  Protar  is  adairtable 
to  more  irses  than  most  lenses.  This  type  of  lens  con- 
sists of  tw'o  separate  lenses  fitted  into  a lens-tube  or 
shutter.  Either  one  of  these  lenses  may  be  used  singly 
or  the  tw  i)  may  Ire  used  together.  4'he  two  single  lenses 
are  of  unecpial  focal  length,  and  the  doublet  gives  still 
another,  .so  that  one  has  a choice  of  three  sizes  of  image 
from  the  same  view-point.  The  longer  the  focal  length 
of  a lens  (the  difi'erence  between  lens  and  plate  wdien 
focused  on  infinity,  Ktt)  feet  or  over),  the  narrower  the 
angle,  that  is,  the  less  will  be  included  in  the  picture, 
but  the  larger  the  size  of  the  objects  included.  This 
choice  of  size  is  extremely  convenient  many  times. 
It  may  be  that  a.  view'  of  a certain  liuiiding  can  best  be 
obtained  from  a particular  s|)ot  some  distance  away. 
With  the  full  lens  the  image  from  that  distance  is  too 
smidl,  so  the  front  lens  is  iiusereweil  from  the  shutter 
and  the  bellows  pulled  out  until  a focus  is  reached. 
Perhaps  the  house  is  still  too  small  and  we  jmt  Irack 
the  lens  removed  and  take  onl  the  other.  4’he  bellows 
must  be  extended  still  more,  and  when  a focus  is  found 
we  discover  th.at  the  plate  is  nicely  filled  and  the  house 
is  of  ade(|uale  size.  It  is  necessary  with  this  lens  to 
have  a camera,  with  a long  bellows,  otherwise  advan- 
tage cannot  be  taken  of  its  possibilities,  ,V  short  bel- 
lows docs  not  allow  snllicient  distance  between  lens  and 


plate  to  obtain  a focus  with  a narrow'-angle  or  long- 
focus  lens, 

A good,  reliable  shutter  is  also  a necessity.  One 
having  speeds  of  J,  -jV  and  up  to  rir-  and  having 
an  iris  diaphragm,  is  a desirable  one  to  purchase.  The 
'iV  speed  is  often  invaluable,  and  most  varieties  of 
shutter  now'  have  it. 

If  one  has  been  accustomed  to  a hand-camera  with 
films  and  a view-finder,  one  will  find  a bewildering  num- 
ber of  things  to  learn  before  one  can  successfully  oper- 
ate the  new  equipment.  It  will  be  wise  to  spend  plenty 
of  time  getting  acquainted  with  its  intricacies,  observing 
its  various  operations  and  making  sure  that  the  manip- 
ulation of  the  different  adjustments  is  thoroughly 
understood.  It  might  be  well,  at  first,  to  make  a list  of 
the  things  to  be  done,  and  look  it  over  each  time  in 
order  to  be  sure  all  is  right.  After  a little  this  procedure 
will  be  unnecessary.  .After  selecting  a desirable  view- 
point, the  camera  should  be  set  up  and,  the  shutter  be- 
ing set  on  time,  the  lens  opened.  With  the  focusing- 
cloth  covering  the  back  of  the  camera  and  shutting  out 
light  from  behind,  observe  the  image  on  the  ground- 
glass  while  turning  the  lens-board  forward  and  back 
until  an  approximate  focus  is  reached.  If  the  image 
is  too  large,  set  up  the  camera  farther  away;  if  too 
small,  move  nearer  and  readjust  the  focus.  When  the 
desired  size  and  arrangement  have  been  obtained,  focus 
sharply  on  some  object  a little  beyond  the  immediate 
foreground,  then  slowly  stop  down  the  lens  (always 
focu.s  with  full  aperturel)  by  sliding  the  indicator  along 
until  sufficient  detail  is  secured  in  both  foreground  and 
distance.  This  done,  close  the  shutter  and,  having  eal- 
culatcd  your  e.xposure  at  the  stop  determined  upon  ac- 
cording to  some  reliable  exposure-guide  like  that  pub- 
lished in  PnoTO-ErA,  set  the  required  speed  on  the 
indicating-scale  at  the  top  of  the  shutter.  Now  insert 
the  plate-holder,  set  the  shutter,  pull  the  slide  and 
press  the  bulb.  It  is  not  as  complicated  as  it  sounds, 
and  the  joy  of  the  improved  results  is  well  worth  the 
effort.  K.vtiierine  Bingham. 


Why  Do  My  Prints  Fade? 

It  is  a sad  disaiipointment  and  discouragement  to 
discover  that  prints  of  last  year’s  vintage,  that  when 
made  were  rich  and  brilliant  in  color,  have  now  fallen 
ofi'  from  this  erstwhile  lieauty  and  show  a pale  and 
anemic  countenance  of  jaundiced  hue  to  our  disap- 
])roviug  gaze.  It  would  be  a solace  if  we  could  lay  this 
defection  at  the  door  of  the  manufacturer;  but  alas! 
we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  if  our  prints  lack  per- 
manence, and  it  behooves  us  to  look  well  to  our  ways 
and  do  all  in  our  power  to  correct  our  errors. 

“Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a hundi'ed”the  trouble  is 
will]  the  fixing  or  washing.  It  is  exceedingly  poor  econ- 
omy to  over-work  the  fixing-bath  or  skimp  its  bulk,  for 
u|ion  pi'oper  fixation  depends  the  future  of  the  print. 

good  depth  of  solution  in  the  tray  is  e.ssential,  so  that 
))rints  do  not  lie  together  when  first  immersed  in  the 
bath,  and  a bath  should  not  be  used  after  it  gets  frothy 
or  feels  slippery  to  the  touch.  Prints  should  be  well 
separated  and  moved  about  during  fixing,  that  the  solu- 
tion may  have  free  access  to  all  jrarts  of  the  surface, 
'riiough  fixing  should  not  be  cut  short,  neither  shoirld 
prints  be  allowed  to  lie  too  long  in  the  bath,  or  ugly 
brown  stains  may  appear,  due  to  the  heating  and 
snlphurizatiori  of  the  acid  hypo  solution. 

,A  good  way  to  nranage  when  a large  number  of  prints 
ai'e  to  be  made  is  this:  When  ‘i5  or  so  prints  have  been 
made  and  fixed  face  up  as  usual,  turn  theiir  face  down, 
and  when  ‘•2,5  more  have  been  made  and  |)ut  in  the  tray 
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face  up,  remove  the  first  25  and  place  them  in  the 
wasbing-tray. 

There  are  many  patent-washing  devices  on  tlie  mar- 
ket almost  any  of  which  is  good.  The  ideal  adjustment 
is  a circular  receptacle  with  the  outlet  at  the  bottom, 
because  the  chemicals  sink  to  the  bottom  as  tliey  leave 
the  prints.  The  inlet  should  be  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
keep  the  prints  in  vigorous  motion,  but  not  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  tear  them  or  abrade  the  surface.  It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  to  free  prints  from  hypo  with- 
out such  a device.  A large  tray  into  which  the  water 
from  the  tap  may  be  run  by  means  of  a piece  of  rubber- 
hose  answers  the  purpose  very  nicely.  The  water 
should  strike  one  side  of  the  tray  with  considerable 
force,  so  that  the  prints  move  gently  one  over  another. 
If  the  bottom  prints  are  placed  on  top  occasionally,  and 
the  tray  emptied  once  or  twice,  the  time  of  washing  is 
shortened  somewhat,  but  no  harm  is  done  by  allowing 
full  time,  and  much  harm  may  be  avoideil.  If  sufficient 
attention  is  paid  to  fixing  and  washing,  there  should  be 
no  occasion  for  deterioration  in  a black  and  white  print. 

Katherine  Bingham. 

Cleaning  Color  Off  Prints 

CORRESPONDENT  recently  got  into  trouble  through 
being  unable  to  clean  a iilatinum  print  from  the  color 
he  had  put  on  for  temporary  blocking-out  purjioses. 
Platinum  prints  are  somewhat  exceptiimal  in  this  re- 
spect, as  the  paper  used  is  very  absorbent;  but  on  all 
ordinary-sized  paper  watercolors  are  removed  quite 


readily  with  the  aid  of  soap.  With  iiatience,  the  same 
remedy  will  act  with  papers  that  are  only  slightly  sized. 
The  color  used,  however,  must  be  ordinary  walercolor, 
ami  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  s]>ecial  color-preparations 
that  have  been  treated  to  render  them  waterproof. 
Even  Imlia-ink,  if  ]>ure,  will  yield  to  soap,  though  it 
will  resist  plain  water.  The  method  is  to  take  a fairly 
large  stiff  sable-brush,  dip  it  in  water,  ami  then  with  it 
work  uj)  a good  lather  on  a piece  of  plain  yellow  soa|). 
The  print  or  drawing,  having  been  ]ireviously  washed 
free  from  all  color  cajiable  of  being  removed  by  ]dain 
water,  is  then  treated  with  the  lathery  brush,  alternate 
washings  and  soap  applications  being  re[)eated  until 
all  the  color  is  removed.  The  method  sounds  obvious; 
but,  curiously  enough,  we  have  met  many  draughtsmen 
who  had  no  idea  that  soap  was  a safe  remover  of  pig- 
ment from  paper,  ami.  quite  possibly,  the  method  will 
be  equally  new  to  many  photographers. 
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Spoiling  the  Pleasant  Expression 

“What  did  you  say  your  age  was.^”  remarked  the 
inquisitive  and  tactless  photographer,  as  he  a.sked  the 
youthfully  attired  sitter  to  look  at  the  grease-.spot  on 
the  wall. 

“Well;  I didn't  say,"  smartly  returned  the  girl, 
“but  I have  just  reache(l  twenty-one.” 

“Is  that  so.^”  he  replied  consolingly,  as  he  drew  the 
slide.  “What  detained  yon.^” 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  wishing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  leith  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondenee  Department,  Photo-Era, 
S83  Boylston  Street,  Bo.ston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  be 
enclosed. 


C.  E.  S. — To  make  enlargements  of  uniform 
size  the  Eastman  enlarging-camera  is  tlie  simplest  and 
least  expensive  apparatus  for  your  purpose.  It  may  be 
had  in  several  sizes,  to  take  negatives  from  If  x up 
to  4 X 5 and  postcard  sizes,  and  to  make  enlargements 
from  postcard  size  up  to  8 x 10.  It  is  easy  to  operate 
and  gives  very  good  residts. 

E.  T.  F. — Irregular  transparent  spots  in 
plates  are  usually  caused  by  dust  on  the  film.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  give  one’s  camera  a “house-cleaning” 
occasionally.  When  a film  is  removed  after  exposure, 
do  not  put  in  the  new  one  until  you  have  dusted  the 
inside  of  the  camera  thoroughly.  Take  off  the  back  and 
extend  the  bellows  to  its  full  length.  If  the  lens  is  easily 
detachable,  remove  that  also;  then,  with  a slightly 
ilampened  cloth,  wipe  the  inside  of  the  bellows,  the 
removed  back,  the  lens-board  and  the  whole  instru- 
ment. Wipe  the  lens  carefully  with  an  old  piece  of 
linen  and  re-assemble  the  parts.  If  plates  are  used, 
they  should  be  dusted  before  loading,  and  the  plate- 
holders  kept  tree  of  dust.  The  spots  can  be  filled  in 
with  a fine  l)rush  and  watercolor.  If  they  print  white, 
they  must  be  treated  again  on  the  print. 

D.  N.  P. — The  designations  of  the  grades  of 
Azo  paper  are  rather  misleading.  The  grade  you  are 
using,  although  marked  Hard,  is,  in  fact,  a rather  soft- 
working  i)aper.  A better  grade  for  your  use  would  evi- 
dently be  Hard  Medium.  This  sliouhl  give  you  very 
good  contrast  for  ordinary  use,  whereas  the  Hard  X 
is  capable  to  produce  very  creditable  prints  from  nega- 
tives that  are  exceedingly  flat. 

A.  E.  ]’. — The  dirty  appearance  of  glossy 
prints  is  due  to  abrasion,  and  can  be  avoided  largely 
by  the  use  <d'  Non-.Vbrasion  developer.  It  may  be  re- 
moved, however,  when  it  occurs,  by  rubbing  the  prints 
with  a tuft  of  cotton  moistened  in  alcohol. 

15.  C.  P. — Using  a color-screen  without  color- 
sensitive  plates  is  of  little  advantage.  An  ortho- 
chromatic-plate  and  color-screen  together  will  help 
greatly  to  give  true  rendering  of  clouds  or  of  many- 
colored  flowers,  of  distant  mountains,  or  of  objects  rej)- 
rcsenting  fine  gradations  of  color;  but  either  one  with- 
out the  other  is  hainlicapped,  though  eolor-sensitive 
plates  alone  are  ca])able  of  better  difl'erentiation  than 
are  orilinary  plates  even  with  the  ray-screen. 

A.  15.  Y. — A lens  works  at  full  aperture  when 
no  stop  or  diaphragm  is  employed.  Generally 
si)eaking,  a lens  is  said  to  work  at  “full  aperture” 
when  the  maximum  diaphragm  marked  on  barrel 
or  shutter  is  used. 

O.  ('.  II.  Buying  used  cameras  or  lenses  is 
very  satisfactory  ])roviding  you  [mrehase  standard 
goods  from  a,  reputable  dealer.  It  is  the  general  cus- 
tom in  all  transactions  to  allow  the  customer  the  privi- 
lege of  a.  ten-day  trial  or  inspection  of  eitlier  a camera 
or  a lens.  In  7nost  cases  money  is  ])7-omptly  ref7777(h  d 
if  goods,  for  i7.77y  re7iso7i,  a7-e  7 77is7itisfaclory. 

C.  (i.  S.--The  life  of  a fixing-hath  cannot  be 

deter77  7 ined  ilefinitely  wilhoi7t  77777ch  cxperi  77  7e77t  by 
the  i77(li vi<lu7il.  It  is  advisable  to  nctle  ca7'efi7lly  the 


number  of  prints  which  your  fixing-bath  will  take 
withoi7t  weakening  enough  to  cause  trouble.  When 
the  exact  7ii777iber  of  pri7its  has  been  found  by  several 
tests,  you  will  have  arrived  at  a sufficiently  accurate 
working-knowledge  to  7neet  your  own  requi7-ements. 
Of  cou7-.se,  yo777-  infor7natio7i  cannot  always  be  applied 
to  the  reciui7-eme7its  of  others  without  a test;  though 
baths  of  the  same  stre7igth,  and  i7itended  to  fix  the 
same  7ui77iber  a7id  size  of  ]>ri7its,  will  virtually  work  the 
sa7ne  in  most  cases. 

W.  ,1.  K. — The  use  of  the  ground-glass  is  rec- 
07nme77<led  whe7iever  the  photographer  wishes  to  know 
exactly  the  size  of  in7age  he  will  obtain  upon  the  plate. 
True,  7iiany  beaut  if  17I  and  highly  sati.sfactory  pictures 
a7'e  obttii7ie7l  by  the  use  of  a b7C7isi7ig-.seale;  but  much 
depe77ds  upo7i  the  i)hotog7-apher's  skill  and  his  ability 
to  estin7ate  distances  cor7-ectly.  Focusing  by  the  ground- 
glass  is  too  bother.son7e  for  7nany;  nevertheless,  the  pho- 
tograj)her  who  seeks  to  c07np0.se  his  pictures  with  re- 
gard to  correct  techniqi7e.  will  find  the  u.se  of  the 
g7-ou7id-gla.ss  — in  view-  or  i-eflecti7ig-ca7nerii  — emi- 
7ie7itly  the  7iiost  satisfactory  7nethod  to  obtain  results. 

C.K.A. — For  serious  photography  miniature 
hand-cameras  are  highly  satisfactory.  To-day 
the  n7arket  affords  many  rnodels  of  well-built  and  well- 
equipped  7i7iniature  cameras.  It  is  possible  to  obtain 
these  excellent  little  instru777ents  with  high-grade 
lenses  and  slu7tters.  In  fact,  virtually  the  sa7ne  lens- 
arid  shutter-equipmerits  iriay  now  be  had  with  minia- 
ture carnei-as  as  were  fornrerly  .sold  only  on  the  larger 
outfits.  The  advanced  worker  rnay  now  obtain  in 
miniature  form  a duplicate  of  his  high-grade  and  high- 
[iriced  equipment.  Some  photographers  use  the  min- 
iature camera  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  and  produce 
results  that  are  highly  commended  by  competent 
juflges. 

B.  II.  Y. — To  develop  plates  or  films  by  the 
tank- met  hod  is  now  770  longer  considered  ari  untried 
experirrrerit.  Withoirt  <i  doubt,  tarik-development  is 
the  best  arid  most  satisfactory  one  for  amateur  and 
many  pi-ofessioiial  photographers.  So  thoroughly  has 
this  method  of  developing  been  tested  that  in  excep- 
tional cases  only  is  the  ti-ay-  and  darkroom-method 
considered  superior.  The  developing  of  autoclirome 
and  Ihiget  jilates,  rrsed  irr  color'-photography,  is  done 
best  in  the  <la7kiooni,  as  these  jilates  require  special 
freatnrent  arrd  canrrot  be  classed  with  ordiirary  plates 
and  filnrs. 

F.  E.  C. — Great  shutter-speed  is  not  required 
in  snapshot  picture-making.  Most  shutters  having 
speeds  of  -f};,  -fg  arrd  yo¥  seeond  will  answer  admirably. 
It  is  of  arlvantage,  however,  to  have  a shirtter  which 
gives  speeds  of  1,  |,  i,  I'o,  sV.  Too  and  Too  secoiid, 
especially  in  connection  with  an  anastigmat  lens.  The 
focal-iilane  shutter,  though  ver-y  efficient  for  slow  and 
high-s])eed  exposrrr-es,  is  rrot  essential  to  ordinary 
S7iapshot-i)hotogra])hy.  Before  deciding  upon  a shut- 
ter, it  is  best  to  consider  carefully  the  sor-t  of  piettrres 
one  expects  to  take  arrd  fherr  ])ur-chase  a shuffer  suited 
to  the  work  in  hand.  In  no  cirerrmsf arices  use  oil  or 
vaseline  in  an  attempt  to  rrrake  a shutter-valve  work 
easily,  as  lubricant  of  any  kirnl  will  cause  the  valve  to 
collect  dust  and  become  rriirch  grrrnnred-trp.  The  best 
way  is  to  have  the  irrsidc  and  orrtside  of  the  piston 
birtfed  by  a r-eliable  r-epair-rnari. 

A.  II. — The  difference  between  an  imported 
lens  and  a native  one  — both  len.ses  beirrg  of  the 
same  mathematical  forirrtila  — is  virtually  only  theo- 
retical. Everr  thorrgh  a purchaser  thoirght  that,  in  the 
rrratter  of  workirrarrship,  there  was  a slight  d.fference 
in  the  two  lerr.ses,  it  wouhl  be  very  hard  to  diseoverariy 
difference  irr  the  results. 
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Management  of  Flashlight 

I s makinppictures  by  flashlight,  particularly  j>ortraits. 
it  i.s  necessar\-  to  make  use  of  a dilfusing-devicc  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results.  Most  failures  here  are  due  to 
underexT)csnre,  causing  strong  highlights  and  .shadows, 
with  lack  of  <letail  in  both.  Let  the  worker  look  at 
his  reflection  in  a tall  looking-glass,  in  a well-lighte(l 
room  (electric  light'  and  with  a strong  beam  of  electric 
light  sndilenly  thrown  upon  him.  Xote  the  sudden 
disai)pearance  of  the  diffu.sed  lighting  on  the  face — ■ 
replaced  by  almost  ghastly  contrast.  .\t  best,  fl.ash- 
lighf  is  a substitute  for  daylight,  but.  managed  skilfully 

by  depriving  it  of  its  characteristic  faults — it 
apprf).\imates  daylight,  hnleed.  portraits  and  interiors 
are  now  produced  by  flashlight  exactly  as  good  as  if 
marie  by  rliffused  daylight.  It  is  the  clever  emplrry- 
ment  r>f  a sheet  or  screen  rjf  ehr'ese-clrttli  or  muslin  that 
will  produce  soft  anrl  harmonizerl  lightings,  .\dnurable 
fla.shlight-portraits  ap[)ear  in  Purno-Ln.v  frrmi  time  to 
time  and  are  worth  careful  study. 


Printing  From  a Cracked  Negative 

■\  CTi.\r'iv  in  Ihe  glass  of  a negative  usually  leaves  a 
very  broad  and  conspicuous  mark  on  the  print  because 
the  edg(“s  ol  the  crack  east  a shallow'.  The  best,  thing 
to  do  when  a negative  is  cracked  is  to  transfer  Ihe  film 
to  a fre.sh  sheet  ot  glass.  However,  this  ]uocedure 
rec|uires  great  skill,  and  should  be  attempted  only  as  a 
last  resort.  It  i.s  belter,  if  possible,  to  use  methods 
which  will  not  endanger  the  negative.  One  of  these 
is  to  .join  the  snrtaces  ot  the  ciaek  with  Canaria  balsam. 
.\nother  method  that,  may  be  u.serl  — in  raises  where 
the  crar'k  i.s  not  tor)  large — is  to  iiuike  a new  negative, 
do  rh)  tliis,  make  an  enlargemiuil  from  the  negative 
with  ;in  enhirger  providisl  with  a condensor.  'I'he 
resulting  print  will  show  the  crack  as  a white  streak. 
I his  ram  lie  eliminated  by  the  careful  manip'dation  of 
a retouching  pencil.  'I'hen  photr)graph  the  enlarge- 
ment down  to  the  ririginal  size  r>f  the  broken  negative. 

|)rint  marie  frrun  this  new'  negative  should  show  no 
sign  whatever  of  the  crar  k. 


PRINT-CRITICISM 


Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tiro  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
383  lioylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maher's  name  and  address,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
plate  or  film,  stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing- 
process. 

IT.  L.  O. — “The  Mill-Stream”  shows  much  artistic 
taste  in  composition,  although  it  is  a trifle  too  sym- 
metrical; i.e.,  each  side  of  the  dam  is  flanked  by  a group 
of  rocks  and  trees.  It  would  seem  that  if  the  picture 
had  been  taken  somewhat  diagonally,  it  might  have 
produced  a more  pic- 
torial result.  The  tech- 
nif|ue  is  virtually  per- 
fect — too  much  so, 
indeed,  to  allow  the 
imagination  any  free- 
dom. The  definition  is 
too  sharp,  and  this  ex- 
treme realism  is  some- 
thing to  be  avoided  in 
these  days  of  advanced 
pictorial  photography. 

Try  a print  obtained 
with  the  assistance  of 
one  or  two  sheets  of 
transparent  celluloid 
placed  between  the 
negative  and  jrrinting- 
paper. 

H.  A.  C.  — “The 
House  on  the  Creek” 
forms  a very  attract- 
ive theme,  with  a white 
house  at  the  left  and 
rich  foliage  all  about. 

The  picture  is  virtually 
bisected  horizontally, 
forming  the  object 
above,  and  its  reflec- 
tion in  the  water  be- 
low. Ordinarily,  the 
eye  is  attracted  by  a 
scene  of  this  sf)rt;  but 
when  it  is  converted 
into  a camera-])icture, 
much  artistic  judg- 
ment is  required  to 
make  the  resvilt  one  of 
emhiring  pleasure  and 
sat  isfaction.  We  should 
advise  that  you  try 
another  i)icture  of  this 
attractive  spot,  but 
from  a different  viewpoint.  It  seems  technically  ilefec- 
tive,  for  the  light  comes  from  above  and  in  front,  and 
this  front-lighting,  without  shadows,  produces  a flat  and 
monotonous  effect.  A large,  white  object  with  its  reflec- 
tion does  not  usually  constitute  a hap])y  pictorial 
theme.  A’our  treatment  of  the  subject,  however,  shows 
promise,  although  the  effort  is  worthy  of  a better  cause. 

L.  R.  C. — Your  view  of  the  country-roacl  with  the 
country  church  at  the  end  of  it  forms  an  attractive  sub- 
ject. it  would  have  been  better  if  the  definition  were 
not  quite  so  clear  throughout,  d'he  interest  of  the  road 
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is  lessened  considerably  by  the  charming  vista  of  a hill 
seen  through  the  trees  which  line  the  road  at  the  left; 
but  you  must  learn  to  choose  a subject  in  which  the 
interest  is  not  scattered  as  in  this  instance.  The  be- 
ginner is  very  prone  to  include  all  that  the  camera-eye 
can  see.  It  is  a generous  attitude  to  assume,  but  it  is 
not  conducive  to  good  art  in  photography.  Simplicity 
in  design  is  a rule  to  be  followed  in  pictorial  work. 

A.  S. — \our  “River-Scene”  is  weakened  pictorially 
by  being  virtually  bisected  horizontally.  The  water 
occupying  the  foreground  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
and,  as  the  sky  is  what  is  termed  bald-headed,  you 
could  well  afford  to  cut  off  a large  portion  of  it  and 
thus  emphasize  the  pictorial  interest.  Some  workers 
tint  the  sky  by  exposing  the  print  — the  rest  of  the 
picture  being  masked  — and  in  this  way  overcome  the 
objectionable  whiteness  of  the  sky.  Y’our  artistic  in- 
tentions are  very  evident  in  this  picture. 

A.  S.  U. — There  is 
a beautiful  quality  in 
your  print,  “Autumn- 
Reflections,”  showing 
a broad  path  in  the 
woods  and  a pool  of 
water  in  the  fore- 
ground, in  which  trees 
and  sky  are  reflected. 
Unfortunately,  your 
picture-design  is  a dual 
one;  for  by  omitting 
the  pool  with  its  reflec- 
tions, you  will  have  a 
very  pleasing  wood- 
scene  with  the  sky  seen 
faintly  through  the 
trees.  Or  if  you  choose, 
you  can  eliminate  the 
upper  part  of  the  pic- 
ture and  have  a some- 
what unique  effect, 
produced  by  the  fore- 
ground including  the 
water  with  reflections, 
although  the  imagina- 
tion would  have  to 
supply  the  objects 
causing  the  reflections. 
Ry  all  means,  sacrifice 
the  foreground  and  be 
satisfied  with  the  com- 
plete picture  supplied 
by  the  upper  portion 
within  your  picture- 
area.  But  the  theme 
and  technique,  are 
highly  commendable. 

II.  E.  O. — The  pond 
you  have  portrayed 
shows  an  appreciation 
of  artistic  proportions. 
Better  if  you  had 
waited  to  include  some  clouds  in  the  sky  which,  pos- 
sibly rellcctetl  in  the  water,  would  have  imparted  a 
greater  artistic  value  to  your  ])icture,  which  is  tech- 
nically sat  isfactory. 

E.  IV.  IV.— Y our  street-view  is  taken  too  directly 
with  the  light  to  be  pictorial.  Notice  that  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  are  not  round  but  flat;  no  shadows  are  visible, 
they  are  direelly  behind  the  objects  that  cast  them. 
At  some  other  time  of  day,  when  the  shadows  fell 
obliquely,  the  trees  would  model  properly,  and  much 
better  results  would  be  obtained. 
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E.  S.  B. — Your  sunset  picture  is  very  attractive,  but 
it  is  greatly  marred  by  the  heavy  mass  of  unsupported 
branches  at  the  right.  Had  the  camera  been  turned  a 
trifle  more  in  that  direction,  so  as  to  include  the  tree- 
trunk,  this  would  have  been  an  exceedingly  fine  thing. 

E.  P. — The  only  criticism  of  this  well-composed 
landscape  is  the  lack  of  definition  in  tlie  foreground. 
The  distance  is  more  shari)ly  focused  than  the  nearer 
bushes  and  ferns,  a reversal  of  the  proper  order.  In 
Nature  the  distance  is  more  or  less  softened  by  the  in- 
tervening atmosphere,  and  to  render  it  more  clearly 
than  the  nearby  objects  is  to  break  all  laws  of  “aerial 
perspective.” 

M.  S. — A fine  composition  and  arrangement,  but 
either  your  plate  is  much  overdeveloped  or  you  have 
used  a paper  of  too  great  contrast.  As  it  is,  one  almost 
thinks  at  first  glance  that  the  meadow  is  covered  with 
snow.  A subject  so  strong  in  contrast  as  this,  of  trees 
in  shadow  cutting  against  a distance  in  full  sunlight, 
needs  plenty  of  exposure  and  careful  development.  It 
may  be  that  a soft-working  paper  might  give  you  bet- 
ter results  from  this  plate. 

E.  E. — This  print  is  very  much  improved  by  trim- 
ming two  inches  from  the  foreground  and  one  and  one 
half  more  from  the  sky.  This  leaves  a long,  narrow 
panel  with  very  good  lines,  and  you  lose  nothing  but 
uninteresting  sand  and  cloudless  sky. 

K.  D.  S. — Your  picture  of  a butterfly  resting  on  a 
field-flower  does  not  appear  to  have  much  pictorial  or 
technical  value,  because  of  the  spottiness  not  only  of 
the  butterfly’s  wings,  but  of  the  blossoms  of  the  flowers. 
Pictures  of  this  kind  can  be  made  with  great  artistic 
success,  as  you  may  remember  to  have  seen  in  the 
pages  of  Photo-Er.\.  One.  published  by  W.  S.  Davis, 
several  months  ago.  was  an  admirable  example.  There 
is  something  radically  wrong  when  apologies  have  to  be 
made  for  the  careless  and  di.spleasing  appearance  of  a 
hastily  made  photograph.  The  only  praise,  merited  by 
your  effort,  is  the  good  intention,  and  we  are  sorry  that 
the  element  of  haste  and  ill-success  has  been  expre.ssed 
in  so  obvious  a manner.  Patience  and  deliberation  in 
pictures  of  this  kind  will  reap  their  own  reward. 

K.  I).  S. — Your  winter-scene,  “The  Ski-Runner,” 
in  the  woods  is  but  a fragment  of  a much  larger  pic- 
ture. Though  the  tree-trunks  are  not  too  dark  and  the 
shadows  on  the  snow  add  interest  to  the  foreground, 
the  figure  of  the  man  occupies  the  center  of  the  [licture- 
area.  There  is  no  main  interest  anywhere  to  he  seen. 
Furthermore,  the  picture  is  bisected  horizontally.  The 
scene  is  juctorially  attractive  and  the  technifpie  ad- 
mirable: Imt  from  the  view-point  the  woods  have  been 
photographed,  there  appears  to  be  little  opjjortunity  to 
concentrate  the  interest  in  any  part  of  this  really  inter- 
esting scene.  The  skis,  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the 
man’s  feet,  are  not  in  evidence. 

II.  W.  1). — A'our  j)icture,  “State  Fish-IIatchery,” 
is  good,  technically,  and  to  compensate  the  absence  of 
clouds  in  the  sky,  you  have  included  branches  of  the 
tree  beneath  which  you  were  standing.  The  trees  at 
the  right  are.  too,  a prominently  dark  mass,  and  the 
road  which  goes  along  the  right  of  the  picture  is  far 
more  attractive  than  the  building  — the  main  object 
in  your  picture,  which  thus  has  a dual  interest.  ^Ve 
should  prefer  the  building  without  any  diverting  inter- 
est; or  the  attractive  road-view  without  the  intruding 
building  (the  fish-hatchery). 

II.  O.  K. — The  baby  appears  to  be  too  crowded  in 
the  picture-space;  it  also  appears  a trifle  underexposed, 
unless,  indeed,  the  complexion  and  the  skin  are  really 
as  dark  as  depicted.  The  background  is  not  i)articu- 
larly  artistic  nor  sufficiently  removed  from  the  subject 
— being,  apparently,  in  the  .same  plane.  The  picture 


does  not  evince  careful  preparation  towards  the  best  re- 
sults intended. 

II.  O.  K. — The  girl  with  the  broom  is  posing,  and 
apparently  not  in  an  attitude  to  suggest  being  actually 
at  work.  The  figure,  particularly  the  head,  is  not  dis- 
tinct, and  shows  motion.  In  neither  picture  do  we  dis- 
cover any  particular  artistic  merit.  They  appear  to  be 
little  more  than  mere  records. 

Japanese  Photo-Pictorialists 

We  recently  received  from  Osaka,  Japan,  a collec- 
tion of  prints  by  the  members  of  Tenkyukwai,  a club 
of  native  amateurs,  indicating  a high  standard  of  pic- 
torial photography.  Sixteen  photographs,  65  x 85, 
printed  in  sepia,  brown,  warm-black  and  blue-black 
tones,  and  attached  to  plain  11  x 14  mounts,  are  en- 
cased in  a home-made  folio  covered  with  coarse,  nat- 
ural-colored linen,  neatly  held  together  by  means  of 
small  bone-bobbins.  On  the  inside  cover  are  printed,  in 
Japanese  and  English  letters,  the  names  of  the  artists, 
each  contributing  two  prints.  There  is  also  a large, 
neatly  typewritten  sheet  of  heavy,  rough,  white  paper, 
giving  the  history  and  object  of  the  club,  in  the  most 
modest  of  terms,  one  side  in  Japanese  and  the  other  in 
English.  The  subjects  pictured  are  landscapes,  street- 
scenes  and  marines,  with  one  portrait,  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  which  the  artists  display  genuine  artistic  feel- 
ing, rare  appreciation  of  natural  beauty,  a thorough 
understanding  of  the  accci)ted  rules  of  art  and  a mas- 
terly control  of  the  technical  resources  of  photography. 

The  subjects  that  make  the  strongest  ajipeal  by  rea- 
son of  pictorial  merit  and  breadth  of  treatment  are: 
No.  8,  a group  of  poplars  relieved  against  a cloTided  sky, 
a low,  tile-roofed  building  at  the  right  — a composition 
of  wondrous  beauty  in  blue-black  tone;  No.  7,  a river- 
view,  a long  narrow  boat  lying  near  the  bank,  and  a 
row  of  small  trees  a short  distance  beyond,  the  sky 
slightly  clouded;  No.  11,  a bit  of  a river  seen  through  a 
line  of  slender  trees,  a row  of  white  modern  houses 
bordering  the  further  bank;  No.  1C,  a farm  in  the  coun- 
try, surrounded  by  low  shrubbery,  low  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance; No.  12,  a village  with  houses  closely  rescmlding 
Swiss  chalets,  the  roofs  held  down  with  stones,  snow- 
covered  mountains  forming  the  distant  background; 
No.  1.8,  a low-toned  view  of  a village-street  in  quickly 
vanishing  perspective,  a tree-covered  hill  forming  the 
immediate  background;  No.  14,  a group  of  .small, 
birch-like  trees  standing  in  a vegctal)le-fleld,  relieved 
against  a range  of  low  mountains,  light  fleecy  clouds 
overhead  — a charming  landscai>e  of  quiet,  restful 
beauty;  No.  C,  view  of  a lake,  a native  schooner  lying 
at  anchor,  white-capju'd  waves  rolling  in,  a distant 
shore  with  low-lying  clouds  forming  the  farthest  back- 
ground; No.  3,  scene  near  a freight-house,  itien  pushing 
short  cars  on  rails,  two  handsome  poplar-trees  at  the 
right  — a picture  of  novel  design  and  uncommon 
beauty;  No.  2,  a landscape,  trees  grouped  at  left,  and  a 
stretch  of  meadow  at  right,  with  low  hills  in  distance, 
and  the  sky  filled  with  fast-moving  clouds  — a picture 
vividly  Corot-like  in  simple  and  .soulful  beauty. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Fhoto-Eka  to  puhli.sh  a few  of 
the.se  exain])les  of  .lapanese  photo-i)ictoria.l  art,  and  our 
readers  may  judge  for  them.selves  what  artistic  ability 
has  been  developed  by  camerists  in  the  Flowery  King- 
dom. 

Tfiere  is  no  doubt  that  Japanese  pictorialists  have 
been  influenced  by  over-seas  master-photographers  — 
l)ut  Japane.se  art  is  an  individual  native  product;  so  is 
the  work  of  these  [ihoto-pictorialists. 
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Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  ^ of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  Yi  of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 


Expostire  for  average  landscapes  ■with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-cohjied  bnildings,  monuments,  snow- 
scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  the  opposite  page. 


■*Tiieae  figures  must  be  increased  up 
to  five  times  if  the  Light  is  in- 
clined to  be  yellow  or  red. 
tLatitude  00°  N.  multiply  by  3 ; 


55°  X 2 
tLatitude 
55°  X 2 
ITLatitude 
55°  X 1 


52°  X 2 ; 30°  x 
C0°  N.  multiply  by  2; 

52°  X 1^2  ; 30°  X 
00°  N.  multiply  by  li/4  ; 
52°  X 1;  30°  X V'2- 


55°  X 1 


^Latitude  00°  N.  multiply  by  1^/4  ; 


52°  X 1 ; 30°  X V2. 


Hour. 


11  A.M.  to  1 P.M. 
10-11  A.M.  and  1-2  P.M. 
9-10  A.M.  and  2-3  p.ai. 
8-9  A.M.  and  3-4  p.m. 
7-8  A.M.  and  4— .5  p.m. 
G-7  A.M.  and  5-6  p.m. 
5-G  A.M.  and  G-7  p.m. 


MONTH  AND  WEATHER 


Jan., 

Nov.,  Deo. 


be 

5 3 


Feb.,  Oct. 


11' 


Mak.,  Apk., 
Am.,  Sept.  T[ 


2 5 12 


May,  June, 
July 


1 

T 

1 

¥ 

1 
3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

¥ 


The  expo.sures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  just  what  yon  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a ba.sis  and  increase  or  decrea.se  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  po.ssible  keep  the  shutter-speed  uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 


SUBJECTS.  For  other  snl)jeot.s,  nudti2)ly  the  expo.snre  for  an  average  landscape  by  tlie 
aumlter  given  for  the  clas.s  of  std)ject. 


1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes ; studies  of  rather 
lieavy  clouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; (>l>en  liearh,  haihor-  and 
ship])ing-seenes  ; yachts  under  sail ; very 
light-colored  olqects ; studies  of  dark 
clouds:  snow-scenes  with  no  dark  ob- 
jects ; most  tclc]ihoto-suhjects  outdoors  ; 
wooded  liills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist ; 
l)uildings  showing  both  .sunny  and  sliady 
sides ; well-liglited  street-scenes ; per- 


sons, animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  axvay  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; hnildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  the  picture  ; brook-scenes  with 
heavy  foliage  ; shi])ping  about  the  docks  ; 
red-hrick  buildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  jiear  olijects,  particularly 
when  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  tills 
the  2)late  and  fidl  shadow-detail  is  re- 
(piired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  Tinder  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  ojien  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings.^ 


PLATES.  When  ])lates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated  above 
must  he  multiplied  by  tlie  number  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  |)lates. 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 


o « 

a w 9-3 
O , Cl.  tn 
O ^ u 

^0-5 
o 

15  OJ  OT  fc- 

a _5  15  o 
-a 

a ”2 
- a ^.2 

w O 

o>  Q.  ci 
3 . - 


cn  ^ 

^ 3 O 


15 


g 

=5  S 


U 00 


U.  S.  1 

F/4 

X 1/4 

U.  S.  2 

F/5.6 

X 1/2 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/6.3 

X 5/8 

U.  S.  3 

F/7 

X 3/4 

U.  S.  8 

F/11 

X 2 

U.  S.  16 

F/16 

X 4 

U.  S.  32 

F/22 

X 8 

U.  S.  64 

F/32 

X 16 

Example 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
the  strength  of  light;  second,  the  amount  of  light  and 
dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  2 to  3 p.m.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  U.  S.  4).  In  the 
table  look  for  “Hour,”  and  under  the  column  headed 
“Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  1/16  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F/16,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  multiply  the  average  time 
given  for  the  F/8  stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is  4.  Multiply 
1/16X4=1/4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  multiply  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  1/16X1/2=1/32.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be 
1/32  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  156.  Wy.  350,  Wa. 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 
.\nsco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 
Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Cla.ss  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Paget  Pixtra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  Rapid 

Cla.ssl,P.  E.  lll.Wy.  180,  W'a. 

American 

Ansco  Film,  N.  C. 

Atlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 
Imperial  Non-Filter 


Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speedy 
Wk  & W.  Panchromatic 

Cla.ssl  1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  26x 
Seed  C.  Ortho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.E.  84,  W'y.  160,  Wa. 
Cramer  Anchor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

ClassS.P.  E.  64.  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Hammer  Fast 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Seetl  23 

Stanley  Commercial 
W'ellington  Landscape 

Class5,P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
II  ammer  Slow  Ortho. 

W'ellington  Ortho.  Process 
W’.  & W.  Proce.ss  Panchromatic 

Class  8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Contrast 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

Cramer  Slow  Lso.  Non-IIalation 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

Cla.ss  100,  P.  E.  1 1,  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumiere  Autochrome 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

The  portmit  tliat  graces  the  front-cover  and  page 
71  is  a beantifnl  representation  of  young  girlliood.  If 
the  artist  desired  to  convey  an  idea  of  innocence  and 
simplicity,  he  has  succeeded  extremely  well.  But  the 
expression  in  the  girl’s  face  seems  to  suggest  even  more 
— a feeling  of  premonition,  of  doubt,  hence  the  title, 
“The  Vision.”  Viewed  as  a technical  performance,  the 
picture  commands  admiration,  the  distribution  of  the 
light  with  due  appreciation  of  the  color-values  showing- 
masterly  control.  The  arrangement  of  the  figure, 
notably  the  hands,  evinces  true  artistic  ability.  The 
original  print  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Ilalldorson  to 
the  monthly  flashlight  competition  — which  closed 
January  31  — but  with  the  special  request,  “not  for 
competition.”  The  Publisher  complied  reluctantly,  as 
it  doubtless  would  have  captured  the  first  prize.  Data: 
Made  in  professional  studio,  with  Ilalldorson  Home- 
Portrait  Flashlamp;  7 grains  flashpowder;  8 x 10  East- 
man Portrait-Film;  pyro;  17-inch  Somerville  lens,  used 
at  full  opening:  8 x 10  Artura  Iris  print;  lamp  used 
four  feet  from  sitter  at  45  degrees  angle. 

The  frontispiece  again  testifies  to  the  artistic  skill 
of  Mr.  Ilalldorson.  It  expresses  an  ecstatic  phase  of  a 
classical  dance  by  a gracefnl  terpsichorean  devotee. 
Data:  Similar  to  preceding. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  Mr.  Davis’  article, 
pages  57-02,  are  of  the  nnvarying  artistic  excellence 
that  has  been  referred  to  so  frequently  in  the.se  pages. 
Data:  “Snow-Tracery” — rambler  ro.se-bush,  taken 

during  a snow-storm,  April  3,  at  5 p.m.;  lens  at  F/0.3;  J 
second;  Double  Coated  Ortho.  “ Cherry-Blos.soms” — 
arranged  in  studio;  May  afternoon;  cloudy-bright; 
Roebuck  Double-Coated  Ortho;  stoj),  F'/ll;  Ingento 
A filter;  00  seconds.  “Plum-Blossoms” — early  May, 
5.10  P.M.;  taken  against  the  light:  good  sunshine;  stop, 
F/22;  .same  filter  and  plate;  (>  seconds.  “Frost  on  the 
Window-Pane” — morning;  west-window,  from  indoors; 
stoj),  F/11;  same  filter;  Inst.  Iso  backed:  4 seconds;  as 
such  subjects  usually  lack  good  contrast,  the  plates 
require  full  development  in  a restrained  solution,  such 
as  a bromo-hydro  formula.  “Ice-Crowned  ” — at  Long 
Island  Sound  shore,  on  a F’ebruary  <lay,  at  5.15  p.m.; 
icicles  liglited  from  one  side  by  setting  sun;  F’/ll  stop; 
Wellington  Anti-Screen  backed;  Ingento  A ray-filter; 
‘2  second.  “From  F’ield  and  Orchard” — against  the 
light;  2 P.M.  in  November;  hazy  sunshine;  F'/lti  stop; 
same  ray-filter;  Inst.  Iso:  1 .secoiul. 

Charles  S.  Olcott,  a. skilled  and  tasteful  ]>hotographer, 
will  be  remembered  in  connection  with  his  .admirable 
article,  “The  Art  of  Book-1  llnstrating,”  iud)lished  in 
PiioTO-EiiA,  November,  1913.  He  now  treats  a very 
different  subject,  and  one  that,  affects  those  camerists 
who,  unless  weather  conditions  are  perfect,  lo.se  patience 
and  temporarily  abandon  ])icture-making.  I leave  it 
to  any  one  to  judge  for  him.self  as  to  the  positively 
artistic  merit  of  each  of  the  eight  examples  shown  by 
Mr.  Olcott  — pages  (i3-(>8.  Data:  Waysi<le  Inn  (Smi- 
bury.  Mass.)  — Febru.ary,  1 p.m.;  dull  light ; 7-inch  lens; 
F/l(>  sto|);  J .seconil;  Cramer  lust.  Iso;  Rytol;  made 
during  snow-storm;  page  (It!.  Mirror  Lake  — Same  lens 
and  stoi);  May;  didl  light;  snow-storm;  J second;  jiage 
04.  V’osemitc  Falls  — May,  11  a.m.;  (hdl  light;  wide- 
angle  lens;  F/11  stop;  1 second;  Cramer  Med.  Iso; 
page  05.  The  Happy  Isles  ('i'o.semite  National  Park)  — 


May,  dull  light;  7-inch  lens;  F/IC  stop;  5 second;  rain; 
Cramer  Med.  Iso;  page  05.  The  Brook  (Sudbury,  Mass.) 
— F’ebruary,  1 p.m.;  dull  light;  7-inch  lens;  F/10  stop; 
J second;  snow-storm;  Cramer  Inst.  Iso;  page  66,  The 
V’ernal  I’all  — May,  10  a.m.;  dull  light;  7-inch  lens; 
F’/8  stop;  5 second;  heavy  rain;  Cramer  Med.  Iso;  page 

07.  A Shower  in  the  Yosemite — May,  3.30  p.m.;  dull 
light;  11-i-g-inch  lens;  F’/45  stop;  4 seconds;  rain; 
('ramer  Vied.  Iso;  page  07.  Lower  Yosemite  Fall  — 
Vlay,  9 A.M.;  good  light;  tele-photo  lens;  F/IC  stop; 
magnified  0 times;  6 seconds;  Cramer  Med.  Iso;  page 

08.  All  exposures  made  with  5x7  Century  Grand; 
with  two  exceptions,  B.  & L.  Zei.ss  Protar  lens  was  used; 
most  plates  developed  with  Rytol. 

Though  “Sunset  on  the  Bay,”  page  72,  is  a subject 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  it  has  been  managed, 
throughout,  with  commendable  skill  by  our  new  con- 
tributor, Carl  Hermes.  Data:  August,  6 p.m.;  diffused 
sunlight;  3A  Graflex;  5x7  (Ic)  B.  & L.  Tessar;  stop, 
F’/5.0;  A.  B.  & J.  ray-filter;  Eastman  N.  C.  film;  ^ 
second;  5x7  Azo  II  print. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  men  high  in  office  to  belittle, 
ev'en  to  vilify,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  George  Wash- 
ington, who  stuck  to  the  poor  remnant  of  Continentals 
at  Valley  F’orge,  and  ultimately  gained  the  victory,  he 
will  continue  to  be  held  in  high  esteem  by  true  and 
loyal  Americans;  and  Vlt.  Vernon  will  not  cease  to  be  a 
shrine  worthy  the  respectfid  consideration  not  only  of 
Americans,  but  of  lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  An  excellent  picture  of  this  shrine,  VIount 
Vernon,  by  Carl  H.  Kattelmann,  appears  on  page  75. 
It  is  similar  to  one  that  was  published  in  Photo-Eha 
just  a year  ago,  and  by  the  same  artist,  only,  being  a 
nearer  view,  it  shows  the  historic  edifice  to  better  ad- 
vantage. Data:  August,  1 p.m.;  sunshine;  5x7  Premo; 
Kodak  Anastigmat;  C|-inch  focus;  F’/l(i  stop;  3-time 
color-screen;  1 second;  Standard  Ortho;  pyro,  tank; 
5x7  print  on  Azo  A Hard. 

The  photographs,  pages  78  to  82,  singly  or  in  groups, 
that  illustrate  S.  A.  Weakley’s  camera-trip  through  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  are  typical  of  the  locality,  and 
the  subjects  lend  themselves  easily  to  artistic  interpre- 
tation. VIr.  Weakley’s  efforts,  however,  appear  to  be 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  records,  and  occasionally  un- 
favorable weather  may  have  hindered  him  from  doing 
certain  snbjects  greater  justice.  In  that  case,  he  may 
profit  by  VIr.  Charles  A.  Olcott’s  experience  in  con- 
quering rain  and  wind.  But  VIr.  Weakley  has  suc- 
ceeded, at  least,  in  suggesting  the  genuine  scenic  beauty 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  VIountains,  which  many  camerists 
will  l>e  glad  to  visit. 

The  three  views  on  page  78  represent  the  Black 
VIountains  Railway  station  and  the  North  F'ork  of  the 
Swannanoa  River,  N.  C.  Beh)w  is  a fine  prospect  of 
the  Great  Craggy  VIountains  — Craggy  Pinnacle, 
Craggy  Dome  and  Bnllhcail  (in  extreme  distance); 
mafle  with  L’.  S.  1(1  stop  and  color-screen,  and  in 
second. 

Mt.  Mitchell,  page  79,  color-screen;  stop  U.  S.  1(>; 

second. 

F’ldl-page  group,  page  81,  comprising  from  top  to 
bottom,  first  row,  train  to  summit  of  Vlt.  Vlitchell 
(oval);  Clingman’s  Peak  ((1,(111  feet)  and  Vlt.  Vlitchell 
((>,711  feet),  taken  .Vugust  9,  191(1;  View  from  Brown’s 
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Pasture  (3,800  feet)  towards  Great  Craggy  Moimtains, 
August  8,  1910;  Nestling  Among  the  Great  Craggy 
Mountains  (circular),  August  11,  1910.  Shack  on  top 
of  Mt.  Mitchell,  used  by  camjiers,  August  10,  1910; 
^ second;  U.  S.  8 stop;  no  screen.  Blue  Ridge  Divide, 
east  of  Asheville.  Great  Craggy  (Mountains.  Robert 
Lee  Hall,  from  pool,  August  8,  191  (i;  U.  S.  stop  10;  no 
ray-filter;  iV  second.  Swinging  track  of  Southern  Rail- 
way, east  of  Asheville,  after  flood  of  July,  1910;  August 
7,  1910;  Lh  S.  stop  4;  no  screen;  -jV  second.  Observa- 
tory, flying  highest  American  flag  in  the  U.  S.  east  of 
the  Rockies,  on  Alt.  Alitchell.  elevation  0,750  feet. 
Shacks  on  crest  of  Alt.  Alitchell  (0,711  feet),  August 
10,  1910;  second;  stop  U.  S.  8;  no  screen.  “In  the 
Land  of  the  Sky,”  North  Carolina,  August  9,  1910; 
-[V  second;  stop  L’.  S.  10;  color-screen.  Robert  Lee 
Hall,  from  top  of  mountains  in  the  rear  (4, ‘200  feet), 
August  0,  1910  (circular). 

Panorama  from  Robert  Lee  Hall,  ]>age  82,  August  8, 
1910;  Lh  S.  stop  04;  J .second;  color-screen. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Bertr.\m  F.  H.vwley's  picture,  page  85,  breathes 
the  spirit  of  camp-life.  It  is  well  compo.sed,  and  nothing 
seems  to  jar  the  serenity  of  the  scene.  The  young 
men  are  not  posing;  they  are  watching  the  coffee  boil, 
or,  maybe,  there  is  a lull  in  the  conversation.  The 
principal  objects  stand  out  in  pleasing  relief,  and  noth- 
ing in  the  general  setting  is  sacrificed.  Data:  .August, 
1910;  bright  noon-sunshine;  8-inch  Cooke;  F/ 8 stop; 
jV  second;  4x5  AVellington  Extra  Speedy;  pyro-ace- 
tone;  enlarged  on  H grade  Azo. 

An  element  in  camp-life  is  preparing  the  meal.  J'his 
duty  is  being  attended  to  in  F.  W.  Kent’s  picture, 
page  87.  It ’s  going  to  be  “broiled  duck,”  to  judge  by 
what  is  going  on.  The  shotgun,  a mute  witness  in  the 
process  of  getting  the  game,  forms  an  important  ac- 
cessory in  the  composition,  but  its  disposition  and 
treatment  could  be  im{)roved.  This,  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  space  above  the  figure  of  the  camper,  are  the 
only  faults  in  this  interesting  scene.  Data:  Alarcli  24, 
1916,  4 P.M.;  dull  light;  3.A  Graflex;  Voigtlaiider  & 
Son’s  Collinear  II ; 8-inch  focus;  F/8  stop;  Eastman 
film;  pyro;  jV  second;  8 x 10  bromide  enlargement. 

Beginners’  Competition 

For  originality  and  action.  “.A  Long  Cast,”  page  91, 
is  very  commendable.  The  allotment  of  space,  to  afford 
the  sportsman  room  in  which  to  work,  was  a hajipy 
thought,  although  one  regrets  that  the  clomls  in  the 
generous  sky  were  not  more  assertive.  Data:  Se])tem- 
ber,  11  .V.M.;  bright  light:  4 x 5 Sj)ced  Gra])hic;  Voigt- 
lander  & Son's  Heliar;  5|-inch  focus;  F;8  stop;  .sec- 
ond: Inst.  Iso;  Ortol,  tank;  enlarged  on  F.  AI.  C.  No.  8 
Bromide;  develo])ed  in  .Acid  .Amidol. 

"The  Alower.”  j)age  93.  is  a [>leasing  departure  from 
the  hackneyed  way  in  which  this  favorite  theme  is 
generally  treated.  The  lofty  trees,  in  the  iniddle  dis- 
tance, constitute  a welcome  feature,  here,  ajid  a foil 
to  the  horse-drawn  machine.  J'here  is  variety  through- 
out the  picture,  yet  the  unity  is  not  disturi)cd,  albeit 
the  eye  is  apt  to  linger  on  the  distant  meadow  made 
conspicuous  by  the  brilliant  sun.  The  vigor  and  the 
feeling  of  air  and  sunshine  expressed  by  the  artist  are 
striking,  comniendal)le  rpialities  here.  Data:  July, 
1916,  5 P.M.:  bright  sunlight;  lea  camera  fitted  with 
Carl  Zeiss  F 4.5  Tessar,  at  full  aperture;  .second; 
9 X 12  cm.  Standard  Ortho;  Hytol;  bromide  enlarge- 
ment; developed  in  Al.  Q. 

Profiting  by  an  ideal  illumination  of  this  well-known 
feature  of  the  Aosemite,  AV.  K.  AA  aters  made  the  best 


of  his  subject  — “The  Three  Brothers” — page  94.  The 
viewpoint  is  a capital  one,  and  there  is  an  absence  of 
that  painful  clearness  of  detinition  which  characterizes 
the  commercial  photograph  of  this  attractive  group, 
and  it  lias  a suggestion  of  atmosphere  that  gives  an 
artistic  distinction  to  Air.  AA’aters’  view.  Data:  clear 
day;  Ansco  Aiiastigmat  F/6.3;  5-inch  focus;  F/32  stop; 
1 second;  3-time  color-.screcn;  Standard  Orthonon; 
pyro,  in  tray;  enlarged  on  P.  AI.  C.  No.  2. 

Our  “Miscellaneous”  Quarterly  Competition 

AIany  workers  occasionally  produce  pictures  of  ex- 
ceptional merit  and  interest  which  do  not  seem  to  fit 
any  classified  subject  in  the  Photo-Era  monthly  com- 
petitions as  announced  from  month  to  month.  Such 
pictures  may  be  entered  in  the  competition  for  miscel- 
laneous subjects  to  be  held  quarterly,  beginning  with 
February,  1917. 

The  rtiles,  including  the  award  of  ]>rizes,  that  govern 
the  regular  Photo-Era  competitions  for  advanced 
workers  will  apply  to  the.se  quarterly  competitions.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  pictures  ofl'ere<l  elsewhere 
and  rejected  may  not  be  suital)le. 

For  Artificial-Light  Exposures 

Now  that  a great  deal  of  i)hofography  can  be  done 
by  ordinary  domestic  artificial  light — thanks  to  wide- 
aperture  len.ses  a7id  rapid  plates  or  films  — it  is  per- 
haps as  well  to  remind  tho.se  who  use  ortho,  or  iso. 
plates  or  films  that  a color-screen  for  the  lens  is  generally 
unnecessary.  The  yellow  character  of  the  light  is  re- 
sponsible for  this,  and  no  one  who  has  done  any  work 
of  this  kind  can  fail  to  be  struck  very  forcibly  with  the 
improved  color-value  obtained.  Objects  containing 
bad  j)hotographic  colors,  such  as  reds,  yellows,  etc., 
are  also  at  their  best  when  photographed  as  aI>ove 
described.  The  secret  of  success  seems  to  be  a very 
generous  exposure,  and  as  most  subjects  likely  to  be 
attenqited  in  this  class  of  work  are  stationary,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  shoidd  not  be  given. 

.Imatcur  Phofographer. 

To  Avoid  Stress- Alarks  AABien  Cutting 
Bromide  Paper 

.According  to  F.  H.  B.  S.,  in  the  Amafnir  PJiotngra- 
pher,  it  is  sometimes  found  necessary  to  cut  large  sheets 
of  bromide  paper  into  .smaller  iiorlions.  If.  however,  the 
paper  is  not  handled  with  extreme  caution,  it  will 
show  strc.s.s-marks  where  one’s  fingers  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  emulsion-surface,  or  where  it  has  l.icen 
riilibcd.  .A  good  method  to  em])loy,  when  it  is  desired 
to  cut  up  paper,  is  to  gently  place  two  pieces  j'arr  1o 
face,  and  cut  them  together.  J'lie  cutting  should  be 
done  on  a sheet  of  zinc  or  a hard-surl'aceil  millboard  by 
means  of  a keen-e(lged  kuil'e,  wliicli  will  sever  through 
both  jiieces  of  paiier  at  the  first  altenqit.  .Another  and 
a [U'eferable  |)roccdure  is  to  cut  the  two  papers  with  a 
suitable  jiriiit-trimmcr;  the  resulting  smaller  pieces  be- 
ing produced  to  the  requircil  size  by  measuring  off 
against  the  lineal  scale  with  which  most  all  priut-trim- 
luiug  boards  are  equipped. 

AA’lien  Gabriel  Blew  His  Horn 

Editor  (sotUnrpiizing.  a.f  he  prepared  hix  up-to-date 
list  of  A III er icon  camera  chilis)  ■ — “ Host  on  < 'amcra.  ( 'lub ! 
Strange  they  ilon’t  rcpl\'  to  my  impdry-blank.  AAAdl,  I 
guess  I 'll  add  them  to  the  live  ones.”  .As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  B.  ('.  jiassed  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind 
in  1911.  It  was  practically  dead  Ixd'ore  thal. 


ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

His  Wife’s  Face 

The  following  incident  is  from  the  British  Journal- 
On  the  ground  that  the  photographer  had  not  fulfilled  a 
condition  to  “make  his  wife's  face  narrower,”  George 
Luck,  of  Velross  Road,  Highbury,  N.,  in  Clerkenwell 
County  Court  last  week,  resisted  a claim  by  Isidore 
Rose,  of  Stroud  Green,  N.,  for  for  wedding-party 
photographs. 

The  plaintiff  said  a proof  of  the  photographs  was  re- 
turned by  the  flefendant,  who  said  his  wife  looked  too 
stout  in  the  picture.  Having  altered  the  negative,  lie 
sent  the  jihotographs,  but  the  defendant  returned  them. 

The  Defendant:  “There  is  a finger  sticking  out.  I 
told  him  to  take  the  finger  off.  Then  my  wife ’s  face  was 
too  wide,  lie  said  he  could  alter  it,  but  lie  had  not 
altered  anything.” 

.Jiidf/e  Rohcrts  (examining  the  photograph)  remarked 
to  the  defendant:  “You  have  a thumb  sticking  out  in 
a masterful  way.”  (Laughter.) 

The  Defendant:  “That  is  right.”  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  fVedlake  {Mr.  Rose’s  .solicitor):  “I  shall  suggest 
contributory  negligence  on  the  defendant's  part  in 
having  his  thumb  up.”  (Laughter.) 

The  defendant  said  that  the  order  was  given  on  con- 
dition that  the  proofs  were  altered  according  to  in- 
structions. Ills  wife's  face  was  rather  wide,  and 
plaintifi'  was  to  make  it  narrower.  lie  was  also  to  alter 
the  finger. 

His  Honor  {looking  at  the  picture  again):  “I  confess  I 
cannot  see  anything  wrong." 

The  Defendant:  “But  it  is  not  like  my  wife  at  all.” 
( Laughter.) 

His  Honor:  “As  she  is  not  here  I cannot  say.” 

The  Defendant:  “As  to  my  wife's  face,  he  said  he 
could  alter  that." 

///.s'  Honor:  “And  he  says  he  has.” 

Mr.  U’edlake:  “It  is  your  wife's  objection  to  these 
photographs.^  ” 

Defendant:  “Yes,  Init  her  objection  is  my  objection.” 
(Laughter.) 

His  Honor  gave  judgment  for  the  amount  clainieil. 

Moving  Pictures  on  Sunday 

Seeing  the  above  caption,  recently,  in  so  exemplary 
and  respected  a paper  as  the  Ro.ston  Ercning  Transcript, 
I at  once  surmised  that  it  heralded  a puritanical 
objection  to  so  innocent  a recreation  as  moving  framed 
pictures  from  one  room  to  another.  If  the  activity 
I'eferred  to  meant  the  iiiori'  strenuous  one  of  trans- 
jiorling  heavily  framed  jiictures  by  van,  electric  or 
horse-drawn,  I could  see  that  in  a,  fashionalile  neighbor- 
hood such  a proceeding  might  become  the  object  of 
general  criticism  and — but  here  my  eyes  again  fell  on 
the  legend,  in  heavy -face  type.  Immediately  below, 
in  slender  seven-point  nonpareil  and  bracketed, 
a|)pea.red,  “Fiom  the  Brooklyn  Fagle.”  Then  the 
two-stick  jia.ra.gi'aph  was  not  an  original  jiroduct,  after 
all,  but  a r|uotation.  I eagerly  perused  the  item  and 
foumi  that,  according  to  a statute,  Ihe  showing  of 
motion  pictures  in  Brooklyn,  on  Sunday,  was  pro- 
hibited; .so  were  shooting,  hunting,  fishing,  gaming, 
horse-racing,  or  other  public  sports,  e.xercises  or  shows. 
The  matter  is  nowiliefore  the  courts.  To  be  and  to  seem! 


A Wizard 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Amateur  Photographer  for  the 
following  true  story; 

A radiographer  at  one  of  the  military  hospitals  ihad 
been  examining  a wounded  soldier  under  the  fluorescent 
screen  by  means  of  X-rays.  He  was  endeavoring  to 
locate  a bullet  which  was  thought  to  be  embedded  in 
the  tissues.  The  position  of  the  bullet  was  at  last  as- 
certained, the  whole  operation  being  carried  out  in  the 
darkness  necessary  for  screening.  When  it  was  over, 
the  radiographer  retired  to  his  de.sk  to  write  up  the  re- 
port, and  presently  the  sister  came  to  him  smiling  in  a 
peculiar  way.  He  asked  her  what  was  the  reason  for  her 
merriment,  whereupon  she  told  him  that  Tommy  had 
said  to  her,  “I  say,  yon ’s  a clever  chap.  If  he  could  see 
all  that  in  the  dark,  what  would  he  have  seen  if  the  light 
had  been  up!” 

Christmas- Echoes 

A CERT.viN  photo-publisher,  thinking  that  the  little 
verses  contained  in  the  folding  Christmas  cards  were 
cast  in  one  and  the  same  mould  — though  some  are 
more  ex])ressive  than  others  — sent  one  to  a friend’s 
secretary  with  whom  he  had  conversed  by  telephone, 
but  whom  he  had  never  seen.  The  subsequent  cool- 
ness of  the  young  woman  — who  happened  to  be  of 
the  chubby-club-chubby  kind  — towards  the  sender, 
was  due  to  the  following  tactless  Christmas- verse; 

“Your  stocking  is  n't  large  enough 
To  hold  what  I would  send. 

Of  -loy  and  Christmas  Happiness, 

To  you,  my  dear  old  friend.  ’ 

Edward  H.  Weston  Enjoys  a Pun 

My  dear  Mr.  French: 

In  your  reference  to  the  Salon  pictures  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  you  paid  me  a nice  little  compli- 
ment when  you  said,  “handled  as  only  a Weston  can.” 
Many  thanks.  I take  off  my  hat! 

Here  is  a good  one.  Not  long  ago  I brought  home  a 
grand-prize  cup  I had  won,  to  show  to  my  wife.  Putting 
it  on  the  table,  I gazed  at  it  admiringly,  when  in  burst 
my  youngest  and  voiced  his  approval  with,  “O  papa, 
who  blot  (brought)  the  can.^” 

With  best  wdshes, 
Edw.mid  IIeney  Weston. 

Exempt 

The  teacher  was  giving  the  school  a little  lecture  on 
good  conduct. 

“Avoid  criticizing,”  she  .said. 

“Don't  make  a |>ractice  of  finding  fault  with  other 
people,  or  |)ickiug  flaws  in  what  they  say  or  do.” 

“Teacher,”  spoke  up  a little  boy,  “that's  the  way 
my  father  makes  his  livin'!” 

“You  surprise  me,  George!  What  is  your  father's 
occutiation?  " 

“He  criticizes  iiictures  for  a photo-magazine,  ma'am.” 

The  teacher  coughed.  “t\ell,  George,”  she  said,  “I 
make  an  exception  in  the  ca.se  of  your  father.” 

[With  apologies  to  Youth’s  Companion .} 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 

and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

Photo-Era  Increases  Its  Price 

In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  cost 
of  coated  paper,  printing  and  halftones — due  to  the 
European  war  — the  Publisher  has  been  obliged  to 
advance  the  subscription-price  of  Photo-Era  from 
$1.50  to  $2.00;  single  copy,  from  15  cents  to  20  cents. 

The  slight  increase  in  price  will  go  into  effect  March  1, 
1917,  and  subscriptions  received  before  that  date  will 
be  accorded  the  old  rate,  viz.,  $1.50  a jear;  clubbing- 
price,  $1.25. 

Whereas  the  slight  increase  of  fifty  cents  may  not 
mean  much  to  the  individual  subscriber,  in  the  aggre- 
gate it  is  vitally  important  to  the  Publisher,  as  it  will 
enable  him  to  help  meet  the  greatly  increased  expenses 
of  publi.shing  Photo-Er.\  without  diminishing  its 
many  excellences  that  have  given  it  the  high  reputa- 
tion it  enjoys  among  photographic  magazines. 

Oregon  Camera  Club  Resuscitating 

The  first  of  a .series  of  regidar  monthly  meetings  of 
the  Oregon  Camera  (lub,  Portland,  Ore.,  was  held 
Tuesday  evening,  November  21,  in  its  club  rooms  in 
the  Washington  Building.  The  attendance  and  the 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  members  and  guests 
were  beyond  all  expectations  of  the  entertainment 
committee  which  so  alily  conducted  the  affair. 

.\  large  part  of  the  evening’s  entertainment  was 
taken  up  with  a lantern-slide  treat  by  Mr.  Luetters, 
of  the  Winter  Photo  Company,  this  city.  ,\I1  the 
.slides  were  hand-colored  ones  made  by  the  Winter 
Photo  Company,  and  were  pronounced  by  connoisseurs 
fully  equal,  and  in  most  instances  superior  to  the 
natural-color-photography  slides.  The  views  com- 
prised the  most  interesting  scenic  sj)ots  in  the  North- 
west. including  f. 'rater  Lake,  Three  Sisters,  Mt.  Jeffer- 
son, Mt.  Adams,  Columbia  River  Highway,  hit. 
Rainier  and  various  places  along  the  Oregon  coast. 
The  latter  part  of  hir.  Luetters’  lecture  dealt  with 
photographic  experiments  as  conducted  by  his  firm, 
in  which  they  are  able  to  obtain  various  pictorial  effects 
in  their  slides  and  jjrints  by  control  in  ])rinting  and 
variation  in  color.  Several  views  were  thrown  on  the 
screen  by  way  of  illustration,  the  first  being  a sunri.se 
as  it  really  appeared  when  photographed,  the  next  slifle 
showing  a moonlight-effect  made  from  the  same 
negative,  and  a third  one  showing  the  same  scene  as 
reuresenting  a suirset.  Record-slides  of  .several 
Ma  zama  trips  also  i)roved  exceedingly  interesting  to 
the  club-members,  as  a great  many  of  them  belonged 
to  the  mountain-climbers’  organization. 

Colored  stereopticon  views  along  the  Northern 
Pacific  lines,  in  Oregon.  Washington  and  California, 
and  also  Yellowstone  National  I’ark,  were  shown  by 
Harry  Smith,  one  of  the  Camera  Club’s  most  enthu- 
siastic workers.  Ylr.  Smith  has  been  in  the  railroad- 
bt  isiness  for  a number  of  years,  and  his  familiarity 
with  the  .sections  of  country  f)ictured  and  his  interesting 
descriptions  made  the  exhibition  very  enjoyable. 

fMll  H.  t\alker.  well  known  in  the  photogra j)hic 
world  for  his  excellent  productions,  .seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  the  several  amateur  photographer 
visitors  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  l)y  membership  in 
the  club  and  the  rlo.se  crmlact  with  the  ailvancerl 


workers  in  the  club,  who  were  always  ready  to  guide 
the  recruit  over  the  rough  places,  and  show  liim  the 
hows  anti  whys  of  photogra])hic  success.  Mr.  Walker 
also  called  attention  to  the  club’s  future  program, 
emphasizing  the  value  to  be  derived  from  the  series 
of  lectures  on  photographic  topics,  which  will  begin 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  club,  ’^filie  rest  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  card-games  and  sociability, 
while  palatable  refreshments  were  being  served,  after 
which  every  one  partook  of  a jrlentiful  supply  of  cigars. 

The  committee  iu  charge  of  this  first  entertainment 
was  composeil  of  Chas.  A.  Benz,  W.  H.  Nourse,  11.  L. 
Baldwin,  R.  S.  Milln,  J.  N.  Olson  and  A.  ,\.  Bailey,  Jr., 
who  will  also  have  charge  of  the  next  two  monthly 
meetings  of  the  club. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  on  December  19  at  the 
<'lub-rooms,  when  hlr.  Benz  explained  the  Paget 
natural-color  photography  process  and  exhibited  a 
number  of  his  natural-color  slides.  A numlu'i-  of  Paget 
color-sliiles,  made  by  Frank  Ives  Jones,  of  the  Columl)ia 
River  Highway,  were  also  exhibited. 

The  ('regon  ('amera  Club  is  looking  forward  to  the 
coining  S]n-ing,  when  cluli-outiugs  will  again  be  iu 
order,  as  those  of  the  past  have  proved  highly  enjoyable 
and  profitable.  A large  majority  of  the  club’s  prize- 
winning pictures  have  been  made  on  these  jihotographic 
jaunts,  and  the  tyros  have  found  it  of  great  value  to  be 
able  to  intermingle  with  the  aihanced  workers  and 
jirofft  by  their  many  years  of  exiierienee  in  jiicture- 
making. 

The  entertainment-committee  predicts  for  19t7  the 
most  enjoyable  and  most  profitable  smnmer-sea.son  of 
the  club’s  history,  and  with  the.se  regular  monthly 
meetings,  and  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  live- 
wire  members  ot  the  club,  the  long,  dark  winter-evenings 
will  no  longer  be  the  bane  of  the  amateur  pliotographer. 

A.  A.  Baii.ey,  Jr. 

Pittsburgh  Salon 

The  annual  Pittsburgh  Salon  will  be  open  to  the 
public  March  1 to  91  inclusive,  1917,  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute.  .\11  i)rints  to  be  unframed,  hung 
under  glass.  Last  day  of  entry  will  be  February  10, 
1917.  For  entry-blank  and  information,  write  C.  E. 
Beeson,  Secretary,  19th  Floor,  Frick  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  who  will  give  inquiries  ju'mnpt  attention. 

The  Los  Angeles  Camera-Pictorialists 

This  orgainzation  will  hold  an  International  Salon 
at  the  Museum  of  Art  and  Science  during  the  month  f>f 
November,  1917.  Louis  Flecken.stein.  the  well-known 
j)iel orialist  arid  professional  portrait-photographer,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  has  recently  completed 
arrangements  with  the  curator  of  the  Museum  for  this 
exhibition,  which  ])romi.scs  to  be  one  of  exceptional 
excellence  and  interest. 

A Triumph  in  Flashlight-Portraiture 

On'E  of  the  most  successful  portraits  made  by  flash- 
light is  by  I’.  E.  Halhlorson.  of  Chicago,  and  adorns 
I Iiis  mont h's  front-cover.  Clear  definit ion,  soft  illunn- 
nation,  round  and  correct  modeling  and  true  flesh- 
values  mark  this  beautiful  picture. 
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Machine  Makes  Photographs  of  the 
Human  Voice 

A MACHINE  that  shows  how  sound  looks  w'as  dem- 
onstrated at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  New'  York, 
recently. 

The  sound-machine,  wdiich  is  called  the  “phonodeik,” 
was  exhi!)ited  by  Prof.  Dayton  C.  Miller,  of  the  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  U.  S.  A.  He 
explained  that  the  instrument  photographs  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  human  diaphragm,  governing  the  volume 
and  cadences  of  the  voice,  and  projects  them,  magnified 
40,000  times,  on  a screen. 

Then  Prof.  Miller  spoke  the  •word  “war”  into  the 
machine,  and  a confused,  irregular  blot  of  light  flashed 
up  on  the  screen.  Pronunciation  of  “peace”  produced 
in  marked  contrast  a mild  glow'  regularly  and  delicately 
outlined.  A record  of  Caruso’s  voice  caused  a broad, 
violently  fluctuating  line  of  light,  wdiereas  Tetraz'  ini’s 
voice  show'ed  as  a finely  penciled  dancing  path  of  light. 
A record  of  the  sextet  from  “Lucia”  show'ed  the  indi- 
vidual characteristics  of  the  singers  in  a flurry  of  light 
on  the  screen. 

Burning-Accident  in  Studio 

While  Miss  Beatrice  Baker  w'as  having  a sitting 
made  in  the  studio  of  C.  B.  Dahlgren,  in  Weehawken, 
N.  J.,  she  was  seriously  burned. 

Her  dress  caught  fire  from  a gas-heater.  Mr.  Dahl- 
gren immediately  extinguished  the  fire  by  wrapping 
his  coat  about  the  girl.  Only  a few  sparks  remained, 
when  the  girl  ran  from  the  room  and  the  sparks  w'ere 
fanned  into  a flame.  When  the  fire  was  finally  extin- 
guished, she  W'as  so  severely  burned  that  she  died  three 
days  later.  Mr.  Dahlgren  did  all  that  possibly  could  be 
done  to  prevent  serious  accident,  and  the  parents  of 
Miss  Baker  completely  vindicate  him  of  all  blame. 

The  Association-N nes. 

The  Ownership  of  Negatives 

Francis  T.  Nagorski,  an  attorney  of  Erie,  Pa., 
has  this  to  say  regarding  the  ownership  of  negatives. 

There  seems  to  be  a prevalent  idea  amongst  the  pho- 
tographers that  the  negatives  belong  to  them.  It  may 
lie  that  the  photographers  do  not  make  a charge  for 
the  negatives  w'hen  setting  their  price  on  photographs, 
and  they  haliitually  retain  the  negatives  with  the  hope 
and  exjiectation  that  more  prints  will  be  ordered.  It 
W'as  decided  in  .59  Feileral  Reporter,  page  325,  that  the 
sitter  for  jihotographs  acquires  the  right  to  the  nega- 
tive and  to  the  rejiroduction  of  photographs  therefrom. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  understood  by  the  profession  at  large 
that  they  may  not  reproduce  jihotographs  w'ithout  the 
permission  of  the  sitter  unless  the  photograph  is  made 
W'ithout  any  consideration  of  some  public  or  i>rominent 
person.  I ilo  not  mean  to  say  that  the  photographer  is 
compelled  to  give  iqi  his  negatives  without  receiving 
jiay  for  them,  but  if  a customer  demands  the  negatives, 
and  offers  to  jiay  for  them  a rea.sonal)le  and  proper  fee, 
the  photographer  is  comiielled  to  deliver  the  negatives, 
in  the  absence  of  a eoulract  exjiressed  or  implied. 

’riiere  aj)[)ears  to  be  some  dictum,  in  the  reported 
cases,  on  the  f|ueslion  of  re])ro(lncing  ju-ints  from  nega- 
tives without  the  consent  of  the  customei',  that  the 
negatives  “may  lielong  to  the  ])liotogra]iher.”  How'- 
ever,  dictum  is  not  law.  and  the  case  reported  in  the 
59  Federal  Re])orter,  at  i>age  325,  above  cited,  seems  to 
set  this  dictum  aside,  and  declares  that  the  negatives 
and  all  rights  therein  belong  to  the  customer. 

The  Afifiociitilon-Neirs . 


Fraudulent  Advertising 

It  is  w'ith  satisfaction  that  we  note  the  conviction 
of  a certain  corporation  for  dishonest  advertising. 
Thanks  to  C.  E.  LaVigne,  formerly  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  the 
corporation  in  question  was  fined  $300,  and  its  secre- 
tary treasurer  w'as  sentenced  to  sixty  days  in  jail.  It  de- 
veloped that  goods  w'hich  cost  $3.50  had  been  marked 
and  advertised  to  be  worth  $10  or  $12.  In  short,  the 
price  to  the  consumer  was  not  based  upon  the  cost, 
but  upon  the  selling-price  w'hich  the  corporation  de- 
cided the  public  would  pay.  According  to  the  defendant, 
valuation  is  only  a matter  of  opinion,  and  to  sell  an  ar- 
ticle for  $10  W'hen  it  cost  but  $3.50  was  a matter  that 
needed  no  apology.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  jury 
decided  otherw'ise.  Indeed,  it  needed  but  four  minutes 
to  reach  a decision  in  this  important  case. 

But  why  the  advertising  medium  of  fraudulent 
offers  in  business  and  finance  should  not  likewise  be 
punished  passes  the  comprehension  of  right-thinking 
persons. 

The  Bostonian 

He  W'as  from  Boston;  which  surpasses  being  from 
Missouri. 

His  habit  of  mind  was  not  so  much  the  “show  me,” 
as  the  “Q.  E.  D.”  There  are  no  fallacies  in  Boston. 

So  I was  not  surprised  w'hen  he  said  in  his  cool,  level 
tones,  without  heat,  passion,  vehemence  or  undue 
emphasis:  “Please  see,  if  possible,  that  I get  upper  left- 
hand  quarter  of  a left-hand  page.  I know  you  do  not 
wish  me  to  write  this  in  the  order;  but,  of  course,  I 
should  prefer  that  position.” 

“Why.''”  I asked,  with  sudden  stern  resolve. 

“Why.?”  he  repeated,  narrowly  avoiding  a tone  of 
slight  surprise. 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “why  not  follow  the  flock  that  fol- 
lows the  first  bell-wether  that  w'as  salted  into  the  blind 
trail,  and  ask  for  upper  right-hand  quarter  right-hand 

“Every  man,  woman  and  child,”  he  answered,  “who 
opens  a book  or  magazine,  looks  to  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  left-hand  page  — could  n’t  read  it  other- 
w'ise. This  habit  becomes  one  of  the  most  invariable 
habits  of  the  human  eye.  It  gets  to  be  automatic.  It  is 
imbedded  finally  in  the  subconscious  mind.  A’ou  do  it 
yourself  — do  it  when  you  look  at  the  advertising- 
pages.  Watch  yourself,  and  you  w'ill  find  out.  It ’s 
invariable.” 

I regarded  him  impassionately. 

“Moreover,”  he  went  on,  “as  we  w'alk  the  streets 
our  eyes  constantly  turn  to  the  left,  for  there  the  human 
stream  passes  us  by  — queer  faces,  ungainly  figures, 
outlandish  costumes,  Huns,  Magyars,  Poles,  Danes, 
Chicago  men  and  pretty  girls  — all  go  by  on  the  left. 
If  w'e  ride  or  drive,  it  is  the  same  rule  of  the  road:  keep 
to  the  right  side,  but  W'atch  out  for  collisions  on  the 
left.  There  approach  the  gay,  dashing,  staid,  splendid 
or  rustic  turnouts  from  up  the  road  — eyes  left!  or  we 
miss  the  charming  smile  of  Miss  Millionbucks.” 

“Finally,”  he  added,  with  a shadow  of  a smile  on  his 
clas.sic  lips,  “finally,  remember  this;  Since  man  began 
to  fight  he  has  carried  his  shield  over  his  left  arm  to 
protect  his  heart,  and  held  bis  w'eapon  in  his  right  hand 
— hence  almost  universal  right-handedness.  His  eyes, 
peering  over  the  rim  of  his  shield,  turned  to  the  left, 
ahvays,  to  watcli  his  foe. 

“So  stood  the  gladiator  in  the  Roman  arena.  So 
,Iohn  L.  Watch  the  rifleman.  The  eyes  of  the  human 
race  look  to  the  left.  Put  my  advertisement  there!” 

Litile  Cos. 
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THE  TRADE 


An  Important  Professional  Studio-Lamp 

Portrait-photographers  will  be  interested  in  the 
improved  Panchroma  Twin-Arc  lamp  for  portraiture. 
Judging  from  the  descriptive  catalog,  issued  by  the 
manufacturers  and  agents,  the  Allison  & Iladaway 
Corp.,  of  New  York  City,  this  illuminating-device  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  flexible  ever  placed  upon 
the  market  — in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  innovations  of 
the  year.  The  lamp  can  be  adjusted  to  any  height  or 
angle,  and,  being  on  casters,  it  can  be  moved  to  any 
desired  position  with  rapidity  and  ease. 

The  advantages  of  this  remarkaVile  studio-lamp  can 
best  be  appreciated  by  reading  the  elaborate  descrip- 
tion, above  referred  to,  and  copy  of  which  will  be  sent 
on  request  by  the  Allison  & Iladaway  Corporation. 

Stycktyte  Invisible  Art-Mounts 

T^E  learn  from  dealers  and  customers  that  the  new 
Stycktyte  Invisible  Art-AIounts,  supplied  by  G.  Gen- 
nert,  of  New  York,  are  winning  high  favor.  Each  strip 
will  suffice  to  mount  from  one  to  six  pictures,  hinged  or 
attached  by  the  corners  to  the  mount,  as  desired.  A 
sample  package  with  full  directions  may  be  obtained 
for  ten  cents. 

Burke  and  James,  Jobbers  for  Universal 
Camera  Company 

The  exclusive  wholesale  selling-agency  for  all  the 
products  of  the  Lniversal  Camera  Company  has  lieen 
acquired  by  Burke  and  James,  Inc.,  of  Chicago.  This 
motion-picture  camera  — and  other  Lniversal  Camera 
Company’s  products  — is  used  and  esteemed  highly 
throughout  the  trade.  Burke  and  James,  Inc.,  announce 
that  they  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ofl'er  to 
dealers.  .\n  interesting  and  well-illustrated  catalog  de- 
scribing the  L niversal  camera  and  accessories  is  now 
ready  for  distribution. 

All  Is  Not  Gold  That  Glitters 

The  annual  group-jihotograph  of  the  f’ity  Council 
is  justly  regarded  as  a gold-mine.  Just  look  at  the  pos- 
sibilities! But  this  year  this  photograjihic  “joy-ride” 
is  to  be  omitted.  The  Council  — somewhere  in  Massa- 
chusetts— voted  otherwise.  Whether  the  investment 
looks  more  remunerative  if  diverted  into  another  chan- 
nel, or  whether  the  official  jihofograidier  erred  in  di- 
plomacy, is  nof  disclosed. 

Having  heard  a good  deal  about  this  kind  of  govern- 
ment-photograi)hy,  Bhoto-Era  is  not  disposed  to 
commiserate  the  o.  p.,  for  he  once  told  us  that  tlie 
bother  and  ex[)ense  of  giving  so  many  free  sittings,  and 
supplying  a somewhat  unfair  number  of  i)hotogra])hs 
to  the  go-betweens,  more  than  neutralized  the  [iroflt 
made  on  the  official  group-picture,  'i'he  advert  ising 
it  yielded  him  was  of  an  uncertain  character,  and  lie 
never  succeeded  in  getting  many  customers  oS  the 
straight  paying  kind.  Photographers  who  think  that 
they  see  good  business  in  that  kind  of  jiortraiture 
should  stop  to  do  a little  calculating.  Then,  they  would 
not  be  so  eager  to  angle  for  that  sort  of  patronage. 


Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Interchange 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  Photo-Era  for  several 
years  past  — and  it  initiated  this  custom  in  the  Amer- 
ican photographic  press  — to  print  a list  of  those  of  its 
subscribers  and  advertisers  who  had  sent  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  greetings.  But  their  number  was  so 
large,  during  the  recent  holiday  season,  that,  to  give  it 
in  detail,  might  be  construed  as  savoring  of  commer- 
cialism or  favoritism,  d hcrefore,  Photo-Era  prefers 
to  thank  its  many  well-wishers  as  one  brilliant  and 
whole-souled  aggregation,  and  to  reciprocate  their 
hearty  greetings  for  a hajipy  and  pro.sperous  year. 

Russian  Optical  Glass 

In  the  Russian  glass-industry  steps  have  been  taken 
to  manufacture  ojitical  glass.  Certain  serious  difficul- 
ties have  been  experienced,  but  it  is  hoped  by  the 
manufacturers  that  these  will  be  gradually  overcome. 

Flashlight-Powders 

In  a recent  German  patent  the  use  of  finely  divided 
rare  earth-metals,  such  a.s  zirconium,  thorium  and 
titanium,  in  admixture  with  their  nitrates  or  perchlo- 
rates, is  claimed  by  E.  Wedekind  and  Geka-Werke  of 
Dr.  G.  Krebs. 

A Question  of  Wages 

The  salaried  man  sees  no  general  fattening  of  pay- 
envelopes  to  meet  the  soaring  cost  of  food  ami  clothing. 
— The  Boelo7t  Herald. 

This  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  is  n’t  it  better  for  him 
to  continue  to  receive,  regularly,  his  sti]nilated  wage  — 
while  his  employer  may  be  struggling  to  maintain  him- 
self and  to  keep  from  being  forced  into  bankruptcy  — 
rather  than  to  lose  his  job  altogether? 

A Fable 

A DECK  which  had  laid  .several  dozen  large  eggs 
complained  that  she  received  no  recognition  for  this 
achievement. 

“That  hen  over  there,”  .die  conqilained,  “who  has 
not  laid  as  many  and  as  large  eggs  as  I have,  is  praised 
in  books  and  poetry;  whereas  I am  not  even  mcn- 
tioncil.” 

“The  trouble  is,”  explained  a cockerel  who  had 
listened  to  her,  “that  you  do  not  give  jiublicity  to  what 
you  have  clone.  A’ou  lay  an  egg,  and  then  you  waddle 
quietly  away  without  sjieaking  of  it.  The  hen,  on  the 
other  hand,  lays  no  egg  without  making  a great  noi.se 
aboi  t it,  so  that  the  whole  neighborhood  is  informed 
of  the  eve  nt.” 

This  fable  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  clo 
not  advertise. — Die  Dholagra'idiisehe  Tudii.slrie. 

A Lesson  in  Optics 

Doctor — I diagnose  all  sicknes.ses  from  the  iiatient’s 
eyes.  Now,  your  right  eye  tells  me  that  your  kidneys 
are  affected. 

Patient  — Excuse  me,  elector,  but  my  right  is  a glass 
eye. — Meggendorfer  Blaelicr. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  ovr 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  vs  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  ILsi  of  approved  books. 


Advertising  by  Motion-Pictures.  By  Ernest  A. 
Dench.  Cloth,  8vo,  $1.50.  48  chapters.  255  pages. 
Cincinnati:  The  Standard  Publishing  Company. 

The  author,  Ernest  A.  Dench,  has  written  consider- 
ably for  the  photographic  press  on  the  subject  of 
Kinematography,  and  now  presents  the  subject,  as  a 
medium  for  puliliclty  in  various  lines  of  Inisiness,  in 
the  form  of  a very  readalile  book.  The  matter  is  ar- 
ranged systematically  and  conveniently  in  forty-eight 
short  chapters,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  a special 
industry  or  business.  Numerous  examples  of  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  motion-picture  photography  to 
publicity  are  cited,  particularly  by  the  George  E.  Keith 
Company,  in  the  popular  film  “The  Making  of  a Shoe.’" 
The  merits  of  colored  stereopticon-views  — and  how 
they  .should  be  made  — and  of  motion-pictures,  as  ap- 
plied to  successful  advertising,  are  fully  described.  The 
book  is  replete  with  novel  and  practical  suggestions 
of  the  application  of  motion-pictures  to  advertising  as 
a means  to  increase  one’s  business,  be  it  what  it  may. 
In  this  respect,  alone,  Mr.  Dench’s  l>ook  makes  a ten- 
strike. 

Every  merchant,  as  well  as  every  owner  of  a taking- 
machine,  and  every  amatenr  eager  to  make  “good  and 
easy  money’’  in  a new  and  inviting  field,  should  speedily 
])rocure  a copy  of  this  book,  in  which  a fascinating 
theme  has  been  treated  in  a pleasing  and  convincing 
way  by  a thoroughly  capalile  writer. 

Texas  the  M.arvelous  — The  State  of  the  Si.x 
El.vgs.  Including  accounts  of  the  Spanish  settle- 
ment and  establishment  of  the  Indian  missions;  the 
unfortunate  expedition  and  death  of  La  Salle:  the 
stories  of  its  hardy  pioneers;  the  nine-year  republic 
of  Texas;  the  development  of  its  cattle-ranches;  the 
troublesome  Mexican  liordeie  the  wonderful  gulf- 
coast;  the  Panhandle;  the  Black  Waxy  Belt;  the 
timber-region;  the  Llano  Estacada;  the  disappearing 
desert,  and  the  general  development  of  the  marvelous 
state.  By  Nevin  O.  Winter.  Cloth,  decorative: 
large  8vo.  Illustrated  with  six  ]>lates  in  color  and 
forty-eight  iluogravures.  J’lice,  $;L50  net;  carriage- 
paid,  $3.75.  Boston,  U.  S.  .4.:  The  Page  Company. 

The  rlistinction  of  “The  Alarvelous,’’  accorded  to 
the  state  of  'I'exas,  is  well  deserved.  Desjiite  its  great 
size,  the  Lone  .Star  State  is  little  kimwn  to  the  world  at 
large.  Its  relatively  large  area  has  been  found  very 
convenient  with  which  to  e.stimate  the  size  of  Germany, 
Eraiice  or  Austro-I lungary.  This  land  of  illimitable 
distances,  of  enormous  natural  wealth  and  abundant 
liarvests,  has  a,  history  as  interesting  as  that  of  any  in 
the  Uni<jn,  and  its  pages  glow  with  deeds  of  heroism 
and  .self-sacrificc  of  noble  Texans,  d'he  n.ative  Texan 
points  with  pride  to  Sleplien  F.  .Austin,  the  father  of 
Te.xas;  to  William  B,  Travis,  of  ,\laino  fame,  and  to 
the  imposing  figure  of  Sam  Houston,  the  hero  of  San 
.Tacinto  and  several  times  governor  of  the  state:  to 


Deaf  Smith,  David  Crockett,  “Big  Foot”  Wallace  and 
other  valiant  men.  The  story  of  the  Texas  Rangers 
is  a thrilling  one,  and  makes  its  successful  appeal. 
Texas  was  originally  a province  of  Mexico,  but  dis- 
satisfied with  the  affairs  of  the  mother  republic,  seceded 
and,  with  the  aid  of  Sam  Houston  and  other  brave 
Americans,  set  up  an  independent  republic,  which 
endured  nearly  ten  years.  In  1845,  on  her  own 
volition,  Texas  entered  the  Union. 

But  military  glory  and  territorial  extent  alone  do 
not  make  Texas  great.  It  is  rather  her  vast  natural 
and  agricultural  resources  — cotton,  grain,  rice,  oil 
and  fruits;  cattle,  sheep  and  horse-raising;  mining 
and  other  industries  — all  of  which  keep  an  energetic 
and  enterprising  people  actively  employed,  thus 
enriching  the  state.  No  genuine  American  can  afford 
to  ignore  the  manifold  importance  of  Texas,  America’s 
largest  state  and  one  wdiich  is  destined  to  play  a great 
part  in  the  future  history  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Winter 
has  written  the  story  of  Texas  with  a graphic  and 
accurate  pen,  and  in  a very  entertaining  manner. 

The  Best  Book  on  Retouching 

Most  of  the  books  that  treat  on  retouching  and 
working  on  the  negatives,  with  the  intention  to  im- 
prove them,  are  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
Everybody  interested  has  been  looking  for  the  ideal 
book  on  this  important  subject,  and,  considering  the 
opinions  expressed  by  expert  professional  photog- 
raphers, Photo-Era  takes  pleasure  in  recommending, 
to  professionals  as  well  as  to  amateurs,  the  best  book 
on  this  subject  printed  in  the  English  language.  We 
refer  to  the  work,  “A  Complete  Treatise  on  Artistic 
Retouching,  Alodeling  and  Etching,”  by  Clara  Weis- 
man  — an  expert  retoucher  and,  for  many  years,  the 
head  of  the  retouching-department  of  one  of  the 
largest  photographic  establishments  in  this  country. 
The  author  is  by  training,  experience  and  tempera- 
ment ’svell-fitted  to  treat  so  difficult  a subject  as  re- 
touching; and  admirably,  indeed,  has  she  performed 
her  task.  Not  only  does  she  set  forth,  at  once  clear  and 
concise,  the  principles  of  sane  retouching  and  their  ap- 
plication, but  how  to  avoid  the  common  error  of  spoil- 
ing a likeness  and  its  anatomical  aspect  by  senseless 
manipulations.  She  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
truth  in  modeling  the  human  face,  and  illustrates  by 
means  of  examples  the  danger  of  falsifying  the  results 
of  the  lens.  On  tlie  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  de- 
lightful illustrations  of  genre  and  portrait-photography, 
exemplifying  the  best  ])rinciples  of  the  retouching-art 
wliich  make  for  the  artistic  blending  of  truth  and  ideal- 
ity. The  author  also  illustrates  how  successfully  an 
expression  of  gloom  may  be  converted  into  one  of 
liappiuess.  and  how  other  modifications  on  the  negative 
may  be  effected  by  skilful  use  of  pencil  and  etching- 
knife,  urging  only  such  technical  manipulations  as  may 
be  succe.s.sfully  practised  liy  the  retoucher  of  average 
ability,  her  one  thought  being  the  attainment  of  su- 
premely artistic  results  by  easy  and  sensilde  methods. 

Although  the  author  is  a.  jiractical  artist  and  a recog- 
nized authority  in  her  specialty,  she  sup])orts  her  ad- 
vice with  references  to  well-known  art-principles,  thus 
imparting  to  her  words  greater  value  and  force.  The 
closing  chajjter,  “Style  and  Individuality,”  reveals  the 
author’s  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  great  paint- 
ers, and  worthily  terminates  a volume  that  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  practical  worker  — professional 
or  amateur.  We  accord  it  our  heartiest  endorsement. 

The  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  oidy  a few  copies 
are  left.  It  was  published  at  $2.50.  but  will  soon  be 
out  of  print.  Co])ies  will  be  sent  liy  the  publisher  of 
Photo-Era  on  receipt  of  $2.00  each. 
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RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

A Photo-Film  Develojiing-  or  Changing-Pox  lias 
just  been  patented  as  No.  1,207,0.‘}(),  by  Henry  K. 
Hennigh,  of  Newcastle,  Ind.  Claims:  A film-box  having 
sides,  top  and  bottom,  all  in  separalile  members, 
means  to  make  the  joints  between  the  members  im- 
pervious to  light,  said  box  having  a sight-opening  in 
the  top  and  a window  in  one  side,  both  covered  with 
suitably  colored  material,  screen-holding  means  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  sight-opening,  a screen-.section 
hinged  to  the  box  close  to  an  edge  of  the  sight-opening 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  those  near  which  the  screen- 
holding  means  are  located,  a pair  of  screen-sections 
hinged  to  said  first  section  and  adapted  to  be  held  in 
operative  position  by  said  screen-holding  means,  said 
box  having  hand-holes  in  two  of  its  sides  which  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  one  with  the  window,  and  flexible, 
light-proof  sleeves  surrounding  the  hand-holes  and  ex- 
tending, externally  of  the  box,  to  envelop  the  operator's 
arms  with  a light-excluding  fit. 

Shutter-Operating  Attachment  for  C ameras  — James 
Edward  Payne,  of  Campbell,  Mo.,  assignor  of  one-half 
to  Madison  N.  Payne,  of  Campliell,  Mo.  The  number 
of  this  patent  is  l.SOS.Tll. 

Method  of  Rendering  Scratches  on  Kinematograph 
Films  Invisible  — Hugo  Russak  and  Otfrid  V.  Hanstein, 
of  Berlin,  Schoneberg,  Germany.  Von  Hanstein  assignor 
to  said  Russak.  Patent  No.  1, ‘208,004. 

A Camera-Tripping  ,\ttachment  has  just  been  pat- 
ented as  No.  l,‘-208,(il7,  by  John  Russell  iMontague, 
of  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada.  What  the  inventor 
claims  is  substantially  as  follows:  A tri])ping-attach- 
ment  for  the  exposure-lever  of  a camera,  comju'ising  a 
tripping-lever,  a spring  for  actuating  the  tripping-lever 
when  released,  means  to  release  the  trip]hng-lever, 
and  a connecting-means  including  a spring  leailing  from 
the  said  tripping-lever  and  adapted  for  connection  with 
the  e.xposure-lever  to  take  up  any  shock  when  the  trip- 
ping-lever  is  released. 

Magazine  Film-Holder  for  Cameras  — Lodewyk 
J.  R.  Holst,  of  Philadelphia,  assignor  to  t\illiams. 
Brown  and  Earle.  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a corpo- 
ration of  Pennsylvania.  Patent  No.  1.20H,.558. 

Patent  No.  1.208,3  H,  fora  Camera-Holding  Device  — 
Edward  S.  Mc.Vll,  of  Ilion,  N.  Y.  d'he  gist  of  the  in- 
ventor's claims  is:  .V  camera-holding  device  com- 
prising a base,  a jilalform  hinged  thereto,  feet  adjacent 
to  the  ends  of  the  hinge,  and  a clamp  effective  to  hold 
the  j)latform  adjusted  with  relation  to  the  base,  these 
feet  being  fastened  together  and  their  leugtli  being  le.ss 
than  that  <if  the  base  ami  less  than  the  width  of  that 
part  of  the  base  which  is  next  to  the  hinge. 

Patent  No.  1. 208.000,  a Camera  — Harney  I.  Will- 
iams, of  Cincinnati,  O. 

Method  of  Washing  Film-Packs  Quickly 

Re.\der.s  who  employ  the  No.  1 Premo  Film-Pack 
developing-tank  in  their  work,  will  find  a very  satis- 
factory and  raj)id  method  to  wash  their  negatives  by 
inserting  a piece  of  ordinary  rubber-tubing  — such  as 
is  used  with  water-bags  is  just  the  thing  — in  the 
nozzle  of  the  bath-tub  faucet,  and  the  other  eml  di- 
rectly between  either  of  the  two  openings  at  the  to|)  of 
the  film-rack,  pushing  the  tube  down  into  the  rack  as 
far  as  it  will  go.  The  water  may  then  be  turned  on,  and. 


due  to  the  fact  that  it  strikes  directly  in  the  center  of 
the  tank  — away  from  the  negatives  — they  cannot 
be  injured  even  if  the  water  is  turned  on  with  full  force. 

Since  the  water  strikes  at  the  bottom,  all  sediment  is 
forced  upwards  and  out  at  the  toji  of  the  tank. 

Negatives  have  been  spotlessly  washed  and  cleaned 
by  this  method  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

A great  advantage  in  using  this  method  is  that  the 
small  strips  of  cloth  which  are  glued  to  the  negatives 
are  loosened  and  ri.se  to  the  top  and  flow  over  the  sides 
of  the  tank  with  the  water. 

This  method  may  also  lie  applied  when  using  the 
larger  developing-tanks;  Init  as  these  have  no  openings 
at  the  top  of  the  racks,  the  tulie  will  have  to  be  inserted 
down  the  inside  of  the  tank,  lietween  the  band  on  the 
rack  and  the  wall  of  the  tank. — E.  S.  Lindmahk. 

Drying  Film-Pack  Negatives 

A VERY  satisfactory  way  to  hang  u])  film-pack  nega- 
tives to  dry  is  to  stretch  a piece  of  string  between  two 
supports  or  across  g room  and  fasten  tlie  negatives  to 
the  string  by  snajiiiing  on  ordinary  O.  K.  jiaper-clips. 
These  may  be  purchased  at  any  stationery-store  for  a 
few  cents  a box.  When  so  hung,  negatives  may  be 
sli])ped  along  the  string  and  separated  to  any  distance 
required. 

The  ().  K.  paper-clips  are  far  superior  to  the  woodeii- 
cli])s  now  on  the  market,  as  they  can  lie  made  to  grip 
the  film  mnch  closer  to  the  edge  than  the  wooden-cli]i. 

E.  S.  Li.xnMAKK. 

The  Height  of  a Camera 

Qciite  often  the  photographer  may  be  puzzled  to 
know  how  high  to  set  up  his  camera  when  photographing 
a staniling  person.  In  most  ca.ses,  it  is  best  fo  havm 
the  camera-lens  aliout  level  with  the  eyes  of  the  jierson. 
The  legs  of  many  portalile  tripods  are  too  short,  whereas 
others  have  long  ones  that  require  to  be  jilaced  .so  near 
together  to  obtain  the  right  height  that  tlie  trijiod  and 
camera,  are  unstable.  In  the-e  circumstances,  it  is 
advisable  to  find  three  objects  of  equal  height  that  may 
be  placed  under  each  foot  of  the  tiapod  to  tiring  the 
lens  to  the  correct  ])osition.  When  using  a short- 
focus  lens,  it  is  usually  advantageous  — especially  in 
interior-work — to  have  the  camera,  lower,  whereas 
when  using  a long-focus  lens  the  camera  may  be  jilaced 
higher  to  avoid  di.stortion.  AVI  len  taking  home- 
interiors,  it  is  inqiortaut  to  have  th<‘  lens  well  aliove 
the  level  of  the  table-toii,  as  the  effect  of  the  furniture, 
seen  from  a lower  viewjioiiit,  is  apt  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
It  should  be  remembered  ])artieularly  in  architectural 
work  that  to  photograph  details  from  a iiosition  not 
readily  accessible  to  the  average  spectator  is  a.  thing 
to  be  avoided. 

To  Photo-Era  Readers 

The  Publisher  earnestly  reque.sts  the  readers  of 
Photo-Era  to  give  the  preference  of  their  patronage 
to  goods  and  wants  advertised  in  Photo-Era:  for  no 
advertisement,  whether  large  or  small,  is  accepted  uii- 
le.ss  it  is  trustworthy  in  every  resiiect. 
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LONDON  LETTER 


The  “Official  Exhibition  of  Canadian  War-Photo- 
graphs” was  a notable  event.  In  opening  the  exhibi- 
tion on  December  the  fourth,  Sir  George  Perley  (Acting 
High  Commissioner  for  Canada)  very  feelingly  said: 
“This  work,  brought  as  it  were  from  the  trenches, 
brings  home  the  realization  of  what  is  going  on  there. 
It  should  move  us  to  be  more  than  ever  determined  to 
support  the  boys  at  the  front.”  Perhaps  never  has 
the  camera  been  made  to  yield  so  striking  and  graphic 
an  account  of  dramatic  episodes  from  real  life  as  is 
shown  here.  The  original  negatives  were  roughly 
half -plate  size;  but  wonders  have  been  worked  by 
enlarging  on  a huge  and,  of  course,  very  exact  scale, 
and  we  see  veritable  battle-scapes  with  figures  almost 
life-size,  some  of  the  pictures  being  over  eleven  feet  in 
length.  One  photograph  shows  Canadian  troops  in  the 
act  of  leaping  over  the  parapet  to  the  charge.  The 
individual  expressions  on  the  men’s  faces  are  delineated 
in  sharp  and  unforgettable  lines,  and  one  can  note  the 
play  of  the  muscles  of  their  hands  as  they  grip  their 
rifles.  Much  of  the  work  has  been  done  under  fire, 
during  some  of  the  greatest  incidents  in  the  fighting  on 
the  Somme.  The  artillery  havoc,  the  gas-shells,  the 
charging  infantry,  the  tanks  in  action,  the  scenes  in 
the  trenches,  are  quick  with  life.  These  are  the  men 
who  took  Courcelette.  The  burst  of  shrapnel  above 
the  trenches  is  not  put  in  by  the  artist.  It  was  so  real 
that  it  killed  the  man  we  see  upon  the  parapet. 

But  the  point  that  we  particularly  wish  to  emphasize 
is  the  pictorial  effect  of  many  of  the  pictures;  for 
although  this  is  a historical  exhibition  of  facts  without 
any  pretentions  to  art,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  attracted 
to  many  of  the  photogi’aphs  as  marvelous  compo- 
sitions, so  dignified  and  well  balanced  that  they  might 
be  the  work  of  great  artists.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a good  deal  of  selective  ability  must  have  been 
exercised  in  making  the  enlargements,  or  the  photog- 
rapher was  indeed  an  artist,  and  kept  his  artistic  per- 
ceptions in  full  play  in  very  trying  circumstances,  for 
obviously  many  of  the  exhibits  were  obtained  directly 
in  the  line  of  fire. 

Americans  may  not  be  aware  that  it  is  a Unitetl 
States  artist  who  has  been  given  facilities  to  make 
drawings  of  the  mimitions-works  of  England  as  seen 
at  full  blast  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell 
is  showing  at  the  Guildhall  Art  Gallery  (London)  a 
series  of  over  fifty  lithographs,  representing  every 
phase  of  the  terrifying  energy  tliat  is  turning  England 
into  one  vast  munition-making  area.  The  work,  at 
least  as  this  celebrateil  artist  lias  performed  it,  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  in  its  entirety  by  jihotog- 
raphy;  but  there  are  possibilities  in  many  of  his 
subjects  for  the  camera,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
some  gifted  user — why  not  A.  L.  Coburn,  if  no  native 
is  considereil  eligible.^  — niay  be  afforded  similar 
facilities,  and,  no  doubt,  the  results  would  be  infinitely 
valuable  and  instructive. 

A rather  amusing  story  has  come  to  light  in  the  pages 
of  the  “Oiitician  and  Seientific  Instrument  Maker,” 
which  vouches  for  the  following  as  true.  It  a.].)|iears 
that  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  was  found  difficult  to 
get  the  fine,  black  finish  so  necessary  to  some  scientific 
instruments,  among  which,  of  course,  photographic 
lenses  are  included.  'Phe  sjilendid  (ierman  finish  of 
the  Zeiss  school  was  shown  to  British  makers  as  an 
object-lesson.  Inquiries  were  made,  whieh  resulted  in 
the  discovery  that  the  Zeiss  blacks  were  made  by  a 
British  firm!  Evidently,  in  thediurry  and  rush  at  the 


beginning  of  the  war,  faulty  or  careless  methods  of 
applying  the  black  to  the  metals  were  the  causes  of  the 
failures.  It  has  also  been  discovered  that  a British 
firm,  before  peace  was  broken,  wrote  to  the  Zeiss  firm 
asking  for  particulars  of  the  composition  of  its  black. 
A reply  came  declining  to  divulge  secrets,  but  a sample 
was  enclosed  upon  which,  under  the  Zeiss  label,  was 
found  the  name  of  the  British  manufacturer. 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society  is  our  very  oldest 
photographic  institution  of  any  importance.  It  is  the 
Royal  Academy  of  the  photographic  world,  and  fosters 
every  branch  of  our  many  sided  craft.  One  of  its 
traditions  is  the  encouragement  of  good  and  sound 
photography,  whether  it  be  in  the  technical  or  pictorial 
section,  and  one  of  its  rules  is  that  a newly  elected 
member  shall  present  it  with  one  of  his  own  photo- 
graphs, which  is  expected  to  be  as  characteristic  of  his 
general  work  as  possible.  We  are  wondering  what 
picture  Mr.  French  is  going  to  send! 

Last  week  the  news  came  to  us  from  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
the  secretary  of  the  R.  P.  S.,  that  his  society  had  elected 
the  editor  of  Photo-Er.4.  to  be  a Fellow.  Perhaps,  for 
American  readers,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  a mere 
“Member”  needs  only  to  be  a photographer,  whereas 
a “Fellow”  nnist  possess  decidedly  more  than  average 
photographic  ability. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  tells  us  that  the  Society  is  pleased 
to  welcome  as  a Fellow  any  one  who  has  distinguished 
himself  as  Mr.  French  has  done,  and  who  has  rendered 
such  services  to  photography.  We  must  just  say,  in 
parenthesis,  that  Photo-Era  has  some  warm  admirers 
in  our  country,  who  consider  it  a journal  of  distinction 
which  gives  us  the  best,  and  is,  at  the  present  time, 
without  a rival  over  here.  Mr.  Mackintosh,  to  whom 
we  apologize  for  this  interruption,  continues:  “Our 

members  always  feel  a satisfaction  when  they  are  joined 
by  an  American,  knowing  that  such  relationships  and 
community  of  interest  help  to  keep  those  who  have  so 
much  akin  from  getting  estranged.  We  were  glad  to 
have  so  many  exliibits  from  the  States,  this  year,  and 
hope  to  have  more  next.” 

Mr.  John  H.  Gear  is  the  new  President  of  the  R.  P.  S. 
He  has  recently  given  his  presidential  address,  on  the 
subject  of  “Photography  and  the  War”  — hardly  an 
original  theme  just  now — but  Mr.  Gear  knows  a good 
bit  about  aerial  photography,  and  was  able  to  relate 
some  startling  as  well  as  absorbingly  interesting  facts. 

The  Camera  Club  has  been  lucky  to  engage  Mr. 
Pollen  as  a lecturer,  and  we  were  unlucky  in  not  being 
able  toa,ttend  his  lecture.  He  his  one  of  the  grea  test  naval 
experts,  and  apparently  a photographer  as  well,  for  he 
was  able  to  illustrate  his  subject  ^^ith  his  own  photo- 
graphs. His  well-reasoned  articles  on  naval  subjects 
are  widely  read  every  week  in  lAmd  and  JJ'a/er. 

We  were  in  at  the  Camera  Club,  a few  days  before 
his  lecture,  to  see  what  e.xhibitioii  was  on.  Would  it 
be  photography  or  paint.^  On  entering,  we  found 
!Mr.  Mortimer,  who,  pointing  to  the  walls,  said,  “Have 
you  come  to  see  these  magnificent  bromoils?”  .4nd  for 
the  moment  we  were  taken  in,  and  thought  what 
gigantic  strides  j)hotography  had  taken.  One  has  to 
confess  that  the  London  light  was  not  at  its  best,  and 
there  was  l)ut  a poor  illumination  of  electric  light  at 
the  time.  The  exhiliits  were  really  paint,  and  the 
work  of  Mr.  II.  John  Pear.son.  His  pictures  are 
mostly  of  children,  and  are  treated  very  freely  and 
unconventionally:  the  result  is  that  they  impress  one 
as  being  full  of  life  aTid  movement.  They  all  seem  of 
the  Shepperson  type,  and  make  photographers  sigh 
with  envy.  This  feeling  is  a liUle  assuaged  when  one 
knows  that  the  little  models  are  mostly  exceptional 
children,  many  of  them  being  on  the  stage. 

Carine  .\nd  WJll  Cadby. 
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Getting  Meaning  in  a Picture 

In  Three  Parts  — Part  I 

C.  H.  CLAUDY 


terminology  i.s  lire  bane  of  all 
ind  some  branches  of  study 
y termed  “scientific.”  For  in- 
?:  “The  charming  effect  of 
ightness  obtained  by  various 
nuances  of  color-rendition  in  tlie  several  planes 
of  the  middle  distance  gives  a feeling  of  reality 
to  tliis  picture,  and  shows  a grasp  of  individuality 
seldom  seen  in  the  frigid  tonality  of  a mono- 
chrome.” 

This  is  a fair  mouthful  of  a sentence,  written 
actually  by  a newspaper  art-critic  about  a jihoto- 
graph  liung  in  an  exhibition.  Undonbtedly,  the 
critic  had  an  idea  when  he  wrote  it,  bnt  most 
readers  will  scarcely  admit  that  he  expressed  it. 
His  terminology  was  too  loose.  If  he  had  de- 
fined effect,  airy  lightness,  nuance,  color-rendi- 
tion, several  planes,  feeling  of  reality,  grasj)  of  in- 
dividuality and  frigid  tonality,  one  cmdd  i)rob- 
ably  understand  at  what  he  was  aiming. 

It  is  a looseness  of  intention  which  leads  to  the 
use  of  a loose  terminology.  The  man  who  knows 
exactly  what  he  means  can  usually  find  words 
to  express  that  exact  meaning.  And  it  is  the 
same  looseness  of  intention  which  is  resixuisible 
f(jr  so  many  attemj)ts  at  pictorial  j)hotography 
in  which  the  ]jicture  is  made  first  and  invested 
with  a meaning  afterward. 

From  the  art-standpoint,  this  is  a jiiliful  sub- 
terfuge. 'I’he  present  scribe  holds  no  brief  in  the 
name  of  Art,  and  makes  no  claims  to  ])ossessing 
an  authoritative  critical  faculty  to  apply  to  the 
expressions  of  the  artistic  sense  of  others  of  his 
kind.  But  in  s])ite  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
artists  claim  — comfortably  enough  — that  they 
work  for  oidy  the  appreciation  of  other  artists, 
the  general  public  has  its  rights  in  the  ])ictures  it 
is  asked  to  admire  or  reject.  Consefiuently,  the 
individual,  wliether  he  thinks  in  silence  or  com- 
mits his  thoughts  to  ])aj)cr,  has  also  the  right  f>f 
criticism,  given  by  the  artist  when  he  invites  in- 


spection of  his  work;  always  providing  that  crit- 
icism is  made  against  a l)ackgronnd  of  comjjrehen- 
sion,  at  least  of  the  mark  at  which  the  ]>articular 
artistic  expression  under  consideration  is  aimed. 

The  skilful  technician  with  ])late  and  ])a])er. 
lens  and  trijaxl,  developer  and  darkroom-chem- 
icals, wanders  afield  looking  for  new  worlds  to 
conquer.  Upon  the  sj)ur  of  the  moment  — and 
because  its  gorgeous  colors  commanil  his  ad- 
miration— he  sets  up  his  camera  and  “snai)s” 
the  sunset  which  has  been  painted  by  glowing 
brush  of  Helios  against  the  canvas  woven  by 
Boreas.  The  residt,  printed,  perhaps,  in  a dark- 
red  gum,  with  that  distorted  glimmering  of  ar- 
tistic truth  which  dictates  that  simulation  is 
better  than  stimulation,  is  called  “Shades  of 
Evening,”  or  “The  Dying  Day.”  or  “The  Coming 
of  Night.”  It  is  sent  forth  to  command  such  ad- 
miration as  it  may  win  from  those  who,  seeing 
clouds,  a spot  of  highlight  in  an  nmber  of  shadow, 
a vague  landsca])e  and  an  unusual  tone,  sto]). 
look  and  criticize  witli  an  inane,  “How  very  un- 
usual — how  deftly  he  has  caught  the  meaning  of 
the  evening-hour — sec  with  what  beauty  he 
has  attacked  the  coarsened  outline  of  those  ob- 
jects blurred  in  the  halflight  that  lies  twixt  twi- 
light anil  the  dark!” 

It  Would  be  pathetic,  if  it  were  not,  bathetic. 
To  such  a ])ictiire  there  can  be  no  more  serious 
intention  to  bring  forth  meaning  than  there  is  a 
desire  to  ex])ress  poetry  in  motion  when  a half- 
grown  kitten  gambols  after  the  elusive'  thread 
that  some  childish  hand  has  tieil  to  its  tail. 
Cratited,  freely,  that  the  kitten  is  attractive, 
irresistible,  graci'ful,  bejiiitiful  that  we  stop 
and  smile  at  its  antics,  and  enjoy  its  sinuous 
movement,  its  untutored  dance  of  joy  across  the 
room.  So  may  the  simset-])hot.ograi)h  be  beauti- 
ful, attractive,  lovely,  with  the  untutored  loveli- 
ness of  a brush  which  knows  nothing  of  line  or 
plane  or  i)crs])eetive. 
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But  we  do  not  rave  over  the  kitten  as  a dancer, 
nor  do  we  give  it  credit  for  deep  thought,  skilful 
interpretation  of  a mood  or  feeling,  nor  do  we 
label  its  dance  “Poetry  of  the  Pagan,”  or  “Wood- 
land Elf,”  or  “Distressed  Fairy,”  as  an  interpre- 
tative dancer  may  title  her  efforts  to  express  in 
pose  and  motion  an  emotion  or  a state  of  mind. 
We  call  it  a pretty  kitten  having  a good  time,  and 
let  it  go  at  that. 

Wliy,  then,  do  we  take  our  haphazard  sunset, 
beautiful  though  it  may  be,  and  call  it  “The 
Coming  of  Night”.^  Why  do  we  try  to  read  into 
it  something  that  does  not  there  exist?  Why  do 
we  tolerate  in  others  a bald  deception  not  the 
less  to  be  condemned  that  it  is  difficult  to  prove? 
Why  do  we  not  call  it  “Snapshot  of  a Sunset,” 
and  let  it  go  at  that?  Why  do  we  call  it  anything 
— why  not  let  it  go  for  what  it  is,  a mere  bit  of 
beauty,  captured  by  scientific  magic,  as  perfect 
in  its  way  as  the  golden-throated  melody  of  a 
nightingale,  the  musical  tinkle  of  the  brook,  or 
the  tender  coo  of  a mating  dove,  and  as  without 
meaning,  pretense  or  intent? 

Each  may  answer  the  cpiestion  for  himself. 
The  present  scribe  has  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind 
of  the  answer  he  would  make  were  he  called  upon 
to  ex])ress  publicly  an  opinion  long  held  pri- 
vately. In  the  opinion  of  one  man,  then,  we  try 
to  read  into  our  casual  photographs  a meaning 
they  do  not  possess,  because  we  suffer  from  a bad 
combination  of  mental  laziness  and  lack  of  artis- 
tic ability! 

That  is  not  a pretty  answer;  but  for  many,  at 
least,  it  is  a true  one.  Lack  of  artistic  ability  is 
common  — possession  of  a camera,  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautifid  in  nature,  and  ability  to 
expose,  develoj)  and  j)rint  well,  do  not  make  an 
cartist  out  of  plain  John  Smith.  Knowing  music 
from  noise,  enjoying  it  when  it  is  well  played 
and  paying  three  dollars  for  a seat  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  docs  not  make  a musician  out  of  the 
clerk  at  the  ribbon-counter.  And  as  for  mental 
laziness,  it  takes  no  more  than  an  intelligently 
managed  walk  throtigh  an  art-gallery  to  know 
that  “Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting”  is  more 
than  a pretty  line  in  a poem  — it  is  a fact.  It  is 
too  much  work  to  Icarii  to  be  an  artist.  It  is  too 
great  a strain  to  s])cnd  our  si)are  time  poring  over 
books  and  pictures,  trying  to  find  definite  an- 
swers to  our  vague  questionings  as  to  why  our 
sunset  is  not  art!  We  want  to  be  artists  ready- 
made. We  want  to  go  out  with  our  cameras  and 
our  tripods,  our  note-books  and  our  souls  in  tune 
with  the  l)cauty  of  the  day,  and  have  the  one  re- 
act upon  the  other  without  mental  effort. 

“Have  we  not  a jicrfect  technique  of  flrawiug 
at  cjur  command?”  we  may  argue.  “Have  we 
not  the  ability  to  render  perfectly  line  and  tone. 


shadow  and  highlight,  substance  and  mass,  per- 
spective and  ‘stereoscopic  feeling’?  Why,  then, 
shall  we  spend  our  time  studying  to  put  a mean- 
ing into  our  photographs,  when  we  can  make 
them  beautiful  first,  and  find  out  afterward  what 
message  they  seem  to  convey?” 

Of  course,  we  don’t  argue  that  way;  but  many 
of  us  would,  if  we  told  the  truth. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  for  one  moment  that 
any  contention  is  made  that  all  who  make  pic- 
tures by  photography  do  so  in  this  haphazard,  hit- 
or-miss  way.  There  are  many  real  artists  who 
use  the  camera  as  a means  of  expression,  artists 
no  less  that  lens  ami  plate  take  the  place  of  pallet 
anti  brush,  artists  whose  deep  study,  genius  of 
expression  and  love  of  truth  are,  perhaps,  greater 
rather  than  less,  that  they  have  chosen  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  the  drudgery  of  the  mere 
mechanics  of  drawing.  That  they  desire  to  pos- 
sess greater  freedom  of  artistic  e.xpression,  given 
by  that  instrument  which  leaves  all  the  attention 
free  to  put  on  the  life  in  the  picture,  unhampered 
by  consuleration  of  its  physical  formation,  is 
neither  unnatural  nor  uncommon. 

For  such  as  these,  there  can  be  but  wholesome 
respect,  the  homage  paid  to  those  who  struggle 
to  express  the  feeling  that  is  in  them,  who  try  to 
do  something  with  their  tools  besides  mere  aim- 
less gambols  which,  like  the  kitten’s,  while  they 
may  be  pretty,  have  no  meaning.  Nor  must  it  be 
thought  that  any  damnation  of  faint  praise  is 
given  him  who  but  strives  to  fix  the  beauty  of 
nature  to  a glue-and-pigmeuted  piece  of  paper. 
To  preserve  beauty  is  to  add  to  the  joy  of  life, 
and  whether  our  means  be  the  pressing  of  a 
beautiful  leaf-tracery  of  fern  in  the  family  Bible, 
the  collecting  of  varnished  shells  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  a sunset  in  red  monochrome,  the  effort, 
particularly  if  successful,  is  worthy  of  all  praise — 
but  only  when  it  stands  for  what  it  is;  when  it  is 
foisted  u])on  us  as  mascpierading  under  another 
name,  i)retending  to  add  thought  to  the  effort  of 
time  and  ])aticnce,  to  be  the  expression  of  a feel- 
ing, emotion  or  idea,  then,  and  only  then,  does 
it  cease  to  demand  our  respect. 

It  is  not,  then,  for  the  artist  and  his  camera,  for 
the  beauty  lover  and  his  lens  and  plate,  that  we 
di])  our  pen  in  acid  and  write  hypocrite  after  his 
name.  It  is  for  him  who  would  imitate,  but  can- 
not, for  her  who  mistakes  the  jargon  of  art  and  a 
smoky  smudge  for  the  expression  of  an  emotion 
probably  caused  by  a weak  diet  of  toast  and  tea 
and  not  enough  red  meat,  for  all  who  fake  a 
meaning  by  a catchy  title,  who  read  into  their 
picture  a thought  they  did  not  put  there  them- 
selves, but  which  they  hoi)e  others  will  think  they 
so  intended.  Meaning  in  a [)icture,  like  a great 
lesson  in  a sermon,  is  not  to  be  put  there  with  a 
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WANDERING  CLOUDS  OF  SLEEPY  CREAM 


II.  C.  MANN 


title,  nor  even  with  jierfect  technique.  It  was  not 
the  irords  whicli  Joseph  Jefferson  siioke  tliat 
brouglit  tears  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  loved  him 
as  Hij)  ^ an  Winkle  — it  was  the  thinight,  the 
meaning,  the  love  behind  the  words.  It  is  not 
that  a woman  smiles  at  you  from  canvas  that  we 
marvel  at  the  Mona  Lisa  — it  is  something  the 
artist  juit  there  that  no  gibes  can  take  away.  The 
words  which  Shakesjieare  used  are  common 
property  to  us  all,  but  we  flo  not  write  as  the  mas- 
ter wrote.  Meaning  in  a jiicture  must  come  from 
U'iihw,  and  before  the  picture  is  made  — not  haj>- 
hazard.and  from  good  luck  after  it  is  finished.  To 
express  a thought  on  canvas,  pajier,  }>archment, 
cloth  or  glass  — it  is  all  one  — so  that  others, 


looking,  can  got  the  thought,  is  to  have  done  real 
work,  triumphed  a real  victory,  achieved  a real 
goal.  To  imitate  by  adding  to  the  haphazard  pic- 
ture of  mere  beauty  a meaiung,  either  by  title,  by 
im[)lication  or  by  description,  is  Init  a base  and 
fraudulent  imitation,  of  which  an  artist  would 
never  be  guilty.  A high  standard  of  art-ethics 
should  be  the  aim  of  cvitv  worker.  Few  artists 
can  tell  others  how  they  work,  wdiat  springs  move 
them  to  get  real  results.  But  he  who  is  no  art- 
ist can  tell  in  wdiat  way  he  strives — -hence  the 
tw'o  following  jiajiers  in  this  sc'ries  are  concerned 
w ith  ways  and  means  by  wdiich  one  may  at  least 
attempt  wduit  all  real  artists  do  naturally — -get 
a true  and  beautiful  meaning  into  their  pictures. 
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Just  Kids! 
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N old  adage  runs,  “All  the  world 
loves  a lover.”  To  this  I would 
add,  “All  the  world  loves  a child.” 
What  person  is  there  with  an 
ounce  of  red  lilood  in  his  veins  who 
is  not  drawn  irresistibly  hy  the  trustful  smile  of 
childhood.^ 

A\'hether  from  manor  or  hovel,  they  are  always 
“just  kids.”  The  environment  of  affluence  may, 
at  times,  make  tlieni  autocratic  or  peevish,  hut 
when  their  true  nature  asserts  itself,  they  are  the 
same  the  world  over.  Black  or  white,  Chinese  or 
Choctaw,  they  touch  a chord  within  our  hearts 
that  takes  us  hack  to  the  happy  days  when  we 
were  ehililren,  too.  LTidess  altered  hy  abuse  or 
cruelty,  they  take  every  ou(“  at  his  faci'-value. 
Rich  or  poor,  in  rags  or  satins,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  them. 

If  to  the  simj)le  j)asser-l)y  they  a])])eal  with  so 
much  charm,  how  much  more  must  they  ajipeal 
to  the  mail  with  the  camera,  to  whom  is  given 
the  added  ])leasure  and  jirivilege  to  record,  with 


lens  and  sensitive-plate,  the  infinite  variety  of 
their  interesting  and  amusing  antics. 

It  is  the  humble  purpose  of  the  WTiter  to  relate 
his  experiences  in  an  effort  to  portray  child-life, 
not  so  much  among  the  pampered  offspring  of 
the  well-to-do,  as  among  the  children  of  those 
who  struggle  and  toil  against  poverty,  wdiose 
brief  periods  of  rest  between  work  and  beiltime 
are  brightened  by  the  prattle  of  infant-voices. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  jieople  of  the 
lower  classes,  as  a rule,  are  blessed  or  otherwise 
with  large  families  of  children,  and  it  is  among 
the  densely  populated  districts  of  a big  city  that 
we  may  find  lots  of  material  for  the  camera. 
Here,  as  iierhajis  nowhere  else,  child-life  is  found 
at  its  best,  and  in  numbers  to  satisfy  the  most 
ardent  lover  of  kids.  Left  through  neee.ssity  to 
shift  largely  for  themselves  and  to  seek  their 
own  means  of  enjoyment,  they  reveal  themselves 
as  just  jilain  kids  to  the  sympathetic  observer. 

Excejit  during  the  hours  of  school-time,  they 
swarm  the  streets,  bent  on  every  known  form  of 
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activity  and  deviltry,  seizing  upon  almost  any 
object  that  may  be  haiiily,  from  which  to  fashion 
a jdaything  which  will  give  a moment's  i)leasnre. 

Not  all  of  the  children  of  the  i>oor,  however, 
are  allowed  to  spend  their  time  purely  in  search 
of  pleasure.  In  many  cases,  the  older  children 
are  given  the  care  of  infant  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  they  may  be  seen  trundling  in  their  arms 
babes  scarce  from  the  maternal  breast,  while 
their  mothers  are  probably  bending  with  aching 
backs  over  the  washtnb.  These  little  mothers 
seat  themselves  in  lines  and  knots  about  the 
sidewalks,  chattering  away  merrily  as  they  ten- 
derly rock  their  infant  charges  to  restless  sleep. 

Many  interesting  iwoblems  are  encountered 
by  the  j)hotographer  who  desires  to  j)ortray  kids 
just  as  they  are,  engaged  in  the  pure  joy  of  living, 
and  not  yet  touched  by  the  hand  of  care  or  re- 
sponsibility. The  first  that  presents  itself  is  the 
choice  of  suitable  ai)paratus  that  will  not  attract 
the  attention  of  the  children.  One  will  instantly 
rtalize,  on  attempting  to  photograph  them,  that 
their  first  and  foremost  j)assion  is  curiosity.  The 
mere  sight  of  a camera,  which  they  seem,  at  a 
glance,  to  recognize  instinctively  as  such,  fills 
them  with  the  keenest  desire  to  see  what  is  in- 
side of  it.  They  will  immediately  dock  around 
one  like  so  many  ])igcons  around  a feast  of  bread- 
crumbs, in  their  efforts  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  select  the  least 
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conspicuous  camera  j)ossible.  E.xperience  in  this 
direction  would  suggest  a small  one  of  the  folding- 
type,  in  size,  3jx4ior4x5.  There  are  many 
metal  folding-cameras  for  sale  that  are  emi- 
nently suitable  for  this  class  of  snapshot- work. 

I might  say,  in  jiassing,  that  the  redacting  type 
of  camera  has  many  advantages,  although  I do 
not  regard  it  as  an  ideal  instrument  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  it  is  usually  more  or  less  bulky,  and  in- 
variably attracts  undue  attention  — a tiling  es- 
sentially to  be  avoided  in  photograplu'ng  cliildren. 

A small  camera  equipped  with  as  large  a 
direct-vi.sion  dnder  as  possible,  I consider  the 
most  jiracticable.  By  a large  dnder  I mean  one 
that  is  considerably  larger  than  the  kind  usually 
sujiplied  with  small  eanieras,  for  it  will  be  found 
to  be  superior  to  the  smaller  size  for  the  rapid 
centering  of  moving  dgures  wliich  are  constantly 
encountered.  I can  strongly  recommend  the  use 
of  a dnder  that  is  usually  supplied  for  8 x 10 
cameras.  Tliis  may  be  readily  carried  in  the  vest- 
pocket,  when  not  in  use,  and  may  be  attached 
instantly  to  the  top  of  the  camera  by  means  of 
a small  tongue  of  spring-brass  riv'eted  to  its  base- 
plate. The  shutter  may  be  one  of  several  reliable 
tyj)es.  giving  speeds  of  -,’o,  A-  Too  of  a 

second  with  time  and  bidb  exposures. 

AVith  reference  to  lens-equipment  — an  ob- 
jective having  a maximum  aperture  of  F/6.3  will 
t)e  found  fpiite  fast  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
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obtaining  jnctures  of  children  in  action.  01)- 
jectives  not  exceeding  7 or  7|  inches  in  focal 
lengtlis  may  be  used  with  success.  Ample  depth 
of  focus  may  be  obtained  for  groups  and  single 
figures  at  working  apertures  of  F,  to  F/11 
and,  occasionally,  at  F/IG. 

AVith  little  practice,  sharp  negatives  may  be 
secured  at  speeds  from  to  .j’g-  of  a second,  de- 
pending, of  course,  upon  prevailing  conditions  of 
light  and  movement  when  making  the  exposure. 

If  care  is  exercised  in  watching  the  action  of 
children,  j)eriods  of  comj)arative  rest  can  be  fre- 
quently detected,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 


fairly  rapid  in  their  movements,  and  to  obtain 
figures  of  pleasing  size  one  must  work  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  sul)ject.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
apparent  that,  at  times,  we  shall  be  required  to 
stop  motion,  although  not  what  might  be  called 
rapid  motion.  The  nearness  of  the  camera  to  the 
subject  causes  any  movement  to  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  relation  to  the  plate.  To  be  on  the 
safe  side  of  success  requires  a combination  of  a 
rapiil  i)late,  a fairly  fast  lens  and  moderate 
shutter-speeds.  As  a matter  of  fact,  my  most 
successful  negatives  were  made  at  shutter-speeds 
v’arying  from  oVv  to  4’,,  of  a second. 
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to  employ  high  shutter-speeds.  In  a word  — be 
alert,  and  you  will  catch  your  subjects  unawares. 

A method  of  measuring  and  gauging  distance 
which  I have  found  simple  and  reliable,  is  to 
calculate  it  by  j)aciTig.  A long  stride,  or  the  step 
of  an  average  man,  will  be  found  to  aj)proximate 
three  feet,  or  one  yard.  Try  this  method  in  con- 
nection with  inanimate  objects  at  different  dis- 
tances while  you  are  out  walking,  and  it  will 
soon  become  an  easy  task  to  estimate  accurately 
such  distances  as  G,  !),  1-2  and  1.5  feet  — those 
used  most  frequently. 

Kegarding  the  matter  of  sensitized  material 
to  be  em])loyed,  it  is  obvious  that  rapid  jilates 
or  film  must  be  used.  Children  at  play,  or  other- 
wise engaged  in  doing  something,  are  usually 


In  my  work  I have  found  the  Seed  GO  and  the 
AVellington  Extreme  j)lates  highly  satisfactory, 
although  tlie  extremely  fast  plates  by  all  makers 
will  be  found  eipially  satisfactory  — if  obtainable. 

As  tlu‘  charm  of  child-])hotographs  lies  in  ob- 
taining them  without  the  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects, it  becomes  necessary  to  stinly  the  ])ecu- 
liarities  of  children.  'Fheir  jirevailing  cliaracler- 
istic,  as  I have  jireviously  jiointed  out,  is  curi- 
osity. Indeed,  the  same  might  be  said  also  of 
grt)wn-ups.  This  j)ro])ensity,  then-fore,  must  be 
guarded  against,  or  the  resulting  ])hotographs 
will  ])rove  to  be  glowing  examiilcs  of  ga])ing 
countenances  intensely  interested  in  the  camera, 
and  with  jxises  suggesting  tho.se  of  a cigar-store 
Imlian.  'riie  camera,  conseiiuently,  should  be 
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cardully  set  lor  any  possilile  eontiiigency,  as 
nearly  as  this  can  he  foreseen,  and  then  it  sliould 
he  concealed  from  view  hy  lieing  held  behind 
I lie  camerist  until  an  interesting  group  presents 
itself.  Then  the  camera  may  he  hrought  quickly 
iido  action,  ailjnsted,  if  necessary,  for  distance  of 
groii]),  and  the  exposure  made,  while  sighting  the 
image  in  the  finder  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a 
marksman  would  sight  a gnu. 

A little  lime  spent  in  studying  the  hahits  of 
kids  will  enahle  one  to  select  many  charming 
])oses  which  they  imeonscioiisly  assume  while 
playing  or  when  ((uietly  watching  their  jilaymates. 

Concerning  the  snhsequent  development  and 


printing  from  the  negatives,  there  is,  perhaps, 
little  need  to  describe  any  particular  method,  as 
almost  every  camerist  has  one  of  his  own.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  interested  to 
know,  I will  say  that,  from  my  experience  with 
almost  every  known  developing-agent,  our  old 
friend  ])yro  has  given  me  the  most  satisfactory 
priiding-qualities.  Its  latitude  in  manipulation  is 
greatly  in  its  favor.  It  is  also  cheap  and  obtainable. 

In  closing  these  notes  of  the  many  pleasant 
moments  I have  spent  with  my  camera  among 
hapjjjq  care-free  kids,  I indulge  the  hope  that 
other  devotees  of  the  camera  may  engage  in  this 
interesting  and  profitable  branch  of  [ihotography. 


Burson  — Press-Photographer 

MICHAEL  GROSS 


fire  must  have  started  early  that 
ruing;  but  Burson  first  noticed 
vheii  he  came  out  on  the  jjorch 
?r  breakfast.  By  that  time  the 
lies  were  shooting  skyward 
through  the  roof  of  the  little  cottage,  and, 
though  it  was  quite  a distance  away,  Burson 
could  make  out  groups  of  panic-stricken  people 
on  the  roof  and  at  the  windows.  He  shuddered 
as  the  thought  came  to  him  that  their  peril  was, 
indeed,  great;  for  the  house  stood  isolated  in  a 
little  clearing,  blocks  away  from  any  other 
dwelling. 

But  this  thought  was  quickly  crowded  out  by 
the  realization  that  here  was  a glorious  opjior- 
tunity  for  a newspaper-scoop.  Since  receiving  a 
ten-dollar  cheque  for  just  one  jiriut  from  The 
Daily  yews.  Burson  had  been  a regular  blood- 
hound on  the  trail  of  the  elusive  uews-photo- 
graph,  and  this  was  the  first  big  thing  that  had 
presented  itself.  He  rushed  into  tlie  house, 
loaded  uj)  the  dozen  extra-rapid  plates  he  had 
intended  to  use  at  the  fireman's  paradi'  the  fol- 
lowing Saturilay,  grabbed  his  camera  and  hur- 
ried out. 

He  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  fire  a few  min- 
utes later  and  immediately  began  to  push  his 
way  through  the  dense  crowd  that  had  already 
gathered.  Burson’s  chest  swelled  with  j)ride  as 
he  heard  several  bystanders  shout,  “Gangway, 
there,  gangway!  This  camera-man  wants  to  get 
through  to  take  some  pictures.’’  “Class  will 
tell,”  he  muttered,  “they  can  see  I know  my 
l)usiness  even  though  I ’m  not  on  a ])aper  as  yet.” 

But  just  when  he  had  managed  to  get  close 
enough  to  set  up  his  camera,  he  found  his  path 
blocked  by  a burly  individual  in  white  overalls, 
who  evidently  was  not  as  good  a judge  of  “class” 
as  the  crowd  had  been.  "Hey  there!”  he  yelled, 
“what  do  you  think  you  ’re  doin'?” 

Burson,  with  the  sany-fwkl  that  he  knew  was 
typical  of  a j)ress-j)hotographer,  answered  flip- 
pantly, “f)h,  r just  tlujught  I ’ll  try  a few  shots 
at  that  fire.” 

“Oh,  flid  you?”  the  other  answered;  “well,  if 
there ’s  any  photograi)hing  to  be  ilone  'rouml 
here,  we  ’ll  do  it.  Savvy?” 

“Evidently  the  rough-neck  assistant  of  some 
local  camera-man,”  was  Burson’s  thought,  “who 
has  instructions  to  prevent  any  one  else  from 
getting  a picture.” 

Burson  hesitated  a moment  and  then,  with  a 
'wiftness  that  convinced  him  he  was  preordained 
for  a news-photograf)her,  he  thought  of  a way 


out  of  the  dilemma.  As  oil  is  said  to  still  turbu- 
lent waters,  so  did  the  two-dollar  bill  Burson 
pushed  into  the  assistant’s  hand  soothe  that 
worthy’s  ruffled  feelings.  Not  only  did  the  money 
buy  the  assistant  from  his  first  master,  but  he 
served  Burson  so  well  that  soon  a lane  was  made 
in  the  crowd,  through  which  he  had  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  fire.  The  flames  had  died 
down,  but  dense  clouds  of  smoke  poured  from 
every  window.  Burson  was  about  to  take  his 
first  picture,  when  he  noticed  a woman  and 
child  a]>pear  at  a top-floor  window.  Feeling  sure 
that  a rescue  would  be  attemi)ted,  he  tlecided  to 
save  the  plate.  Sure  enough;  a ladder  suddenly 
shot  u|)  from  the  midst  of  the  crowd  and  soon 
several  firemen  began  to  climb  it.  A stout,  red- 
fax'cd  man,  evidently  the  cai)tain  of  the  fire- 
brigade,  although  he  did  not  wear  a uniform, 
shouted  hoarse,  indistinguishable  commands 
through  an  immense  megaphone.  Amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  onlookers,  the  gallant  rescuers  suc- 
cecdecl  in  bringing  down  the  poor  victims,  and 
Burson  devoted  four  plates  to  show  how  they 
did  it.  Then  he  took  a speed-picture  of  a half- 
crazed  man  who  leai)cd  from  the  roof  before  the 
firemen  could  reach  him  with  a ladiler,  and  used 
up  three  more  plates  to  show  the  collapse  of  the 
front  of  the  building. 

This  made  eight  pictures  taken  right  on  the 
scene,  and  Burson  felt  it  might  be  a good  idea  to 
get  on  a height,  a little  distance  away,  and  take 
a few  plates  showing  the  smokiTig  ruins,  the 
crowds  and  the  tire-tighting  ai>i)aratus.  He 
edged  through  the  mob  and  ran  to  the  house 
nearest  the  tir<'.  It  hapi)ened  to  be  one  owned 
by  an  old  Jew  who  ran  a pawnshoj)  in  the  store. 
Burson  rushed  in  all  excited,  and  tried  to  make 
his  way  to  the  rear  staircase,  which  he  concluded 
led  to  tlie  roof;  but  the  pawul)rok(*r  barred  his 
passage.  “Vat  iss  de  big  rush  for?"  he  asked. 

“The  fire,”  BursoTi  gasped,  “I  want  to  go  u]> 
on  your  roof  to  get  some  ])ictures  for  the  news- 
I)apers.” 

But  the  words  failed  to  nuike  an  im])ressioii. 
“Vat?  you  gouner  stamj)lc” — he  evidently 
meant  “trample” — “all  ofer  mine  roof?  No; 
you  shall  not  do  it  .” 

Burson  paused  for  a moment,  then,  for  the 
second  time  within  an  hour,  tJie  “long  green" 
stoofl  him  in  good  stea<l.  Once  more  a two-dollar 
bill  proved  a potent  persuader,  and  Burson 
rushed  past  an«l  flew  u]>  the  sti‘j)s. 

He  got  uj)  on  the  roof  in  time  to  get  four  ])lat(>s 
f)f  the  last  wall  caving  in,  with  streams  of  walc'r 


being  poured  on  it  from  all  directions.  Having 
taken  his  twelve  plates,  Burson  folded  up  his 
camera  and  ran  all  the  way  home.  Speed,  he 
knew,  was  the  prime  essential  in  making  a suc- 
cess of  newspaper-work,  and  ten  minutes  after 
he  had  entered  his  house,  he  had  darkened  the 
kitchen,  lit  his  ruby  lamp  and  had  the  first  plate 
in  the  developer.  After  each  negative,  he  paused 
a moment  to  bless  the  man  who  had  prepared  the 
emulsion  on  it.  He  had  boiight  the  plates  as 
extra-rapid,  anfl  they  certainly  lived  up  to  their 
name.  Even  the  negative  of  the  man  jumping 
from  the  roof , taken  at  the  quickest  speed  the  shut- 
ter was  capable  of,  was  as  clean-cut  as  a cameo. 
True,  in  aj)pearance,  the  man’s  body  was  more 
like  a sack  of  flour,  with  arms  and  legs  stuck  in, 
but  Burson  reflected,  with  a smile,  that  when  a 
half-baked  man  jumps  off  a burning  roof  he  can’t 
\ ery  well  keep  his  head  up  and  show  his  features 
just  to  please  the  photographer. 

Determined  to  get  the  finished  pictures  off 
that  night,  Burson  gave  each  negative  a ten- 
minute  alcohol-bath  before  setting  it  up  to  dry. 
In  a half  hour  they  were  ready  to  i)rint.  He 
made  twelve  good  glossy  prints  and,  after  they 
were  washed,  squeegeed  them  onto  a ferrotype- 
j)late.  Then,  with  a silent  prayer  that  they 
would  n’t  stick,  he  laid  the  plate  on  the  steam 
radiator.  Fortune  favored  him,  for  in  a little 
while  the  heat  had  dried  the  prints  and  they  all 
j)opped  off  — bone-dry. 

The  biggest  part  of  the  work  was  now  done, 
and  Burson  stopped  to  get  a bite  to  eat.  Since 
Iweakfast  he  had  not  touched  a morsel  of  food, 
the  e.xcitenient  causing  him  to  forget  all  about 
luncheon.  But  now  he  felt  that  he  could  spare 
the  time  to  satLsfy  his  hunger.  “If  I want  to  be 
a real  press-photographer,”  he  told  his  mother, 
when  she  chided  him  for  neglecting  his  meals, 
“I’ve  got  to  learn  to  go  without  eating  — and 
sleeping,  too,  if  I have  to.” 

After  a hasty  meal,  Burson  got  back  to  work. 
He  trimmed  the  prints,  then  sat  down  and  wrote 
a letter  giving  the  facts  about  the  fire  — when 
and  how  it  had  started;  a few  words  about  the 
heroic  rescues  that  were  made,  and  at  what  time 
the  fire  had  been  extinguished.  After  this,  he 
slii)ped  the  letter  and  the  photogra])hs  into  a 
corrugated  {)hoto-mailer,  weid  down  to  the  j)ost- 
ofKce  and  sent  tlie  package  otf  first-class,  s])ccial 
delivery,  to  The  Clarion,  the  town's  best  evening- 
pai)cr.  “That  ’ll  reach  them  early  to-morrow 
morning,”  Burson  explained  to  the  admiring 
members  of  the  family  that  gathered  around  him 
on  his  return,  “and  the  pictures  will  go  into  the 
first  edition  of  the  i)aper.  Did  yovi  notice  the  way 
I marked  each  one  ‘photograph  by  burson’? 
Those  words  will  be  printed  under  the  repro- 


duction. That ’s  the  way  to  build  up  a rep- 
utation. s 

“How  much  do  you  think  you  ’ll  get  for  them?” 
his  mother  asked. 

“Well,  I judge  about  five  dollars  each,”  Bur- 
son answered,  “maybe  more  — but  hardly  less. 
Of  course,  it  cost  me  some  money  to  get  the  pic- 
tures; but  even  at  five  dollars  each,  I ’ll  make 
about  fifty  dollars  clear.  Pretty  good,  for  one 
day’s  work,  eh?” 

Everybody  agreed  that  it  was  — if  he  got  it. 

Burson  had  no  idea  that  a day  could  last  for 
as  many  years  as  di<l  the  one  following  the  send- 
ing off  of  the  pictures.  The  first  issue  of  The 
Clarion  did  not  come  out  before  six  o’clock.  At 
five,  the  letter-man  called,  and  Burson,  hardly 
daring  to  ho])e  that  there  was  anything  for  him, 
rushed  out.  To  his  astonishment,  the  carrier 
handed  him  a letter,  the  envelope  of  which 
showed  that  it  came  from  The  Clarion.  “Here ’s 
the  checiue  for  those  photos  already!”  Burson 
exclaimed,  as  he  rushed  up  to  his  room;  “won’t 
this  just  knock  the  folks  off  their  feet.  I knew 
they  did  n’t  believe  me  when  I said  that  I made 
fifty  dollars  yesterday.  Well,  they  ’ll  have  to  be- 
lieve when  they  see  this  cheque.” 

He  tore  open  the  envelope  and  drew  out  the 
sheet  it  contained.  Then  he  peered  in  for  the 
cheque.  But  the  envelope  held  nothing  else.  “I 
guess  it  must  be  clipped  to  the  letter,”  Burson 
thought,  as  he  started  to  spread  out  the  sheet. 
He  guessed  wrong,  however.  There  was  no 
cheque,  and  the  letter  told  him  why  there  was  n’t. 
It  ran; 

“We  are  returning  under  separate  cover  your 
twelve  pictures  of  the  cottage  the  Vitascope 
Motion-Picture  Company  burned  down  yester- 
day in  filming  their  latest  feature-picture  — 
‘Through  Fire  and  Flame.’  We  have  reeeived 
enough  ‘stills’  of  this  occurrence  direct  from  the 
Vitascope  people  to  serve  our  purpose. 

“ We  might  mention  that  it  will  very  rarely  pay 
you  to  photograph  exterior  scenes  of  ‘movies,’ 
as  the  company  filming  them  usually  provides  us 
with  ])hotographs  gratis,  in  return  for  the  pub- 
licity the  film  receives  through  the  picture  being 
published  in  our  paper.” 

Burson  finished  the  letter  in  a daze.  Then  he 
cast  his  mind  back  over  the  incidents  at  the  fire. 
“Golly,  what  a chump  I ’ve  been,”  he  muttered 
savagely;  “I  might  have  known  that  fellow  in  the 
overalls  was  a ])ropcrty-man  and  the  old  man 
with  the  megai)hone  was  a director  — • not  a fire- 
chief.  No  wonder  the  fellow  jumping  off  the  roof 
looked  like  a stuffed  bag,”  he  went  on  bitterly, 
“that ’s  all  he  was  — a stuffed  bag.  Well,  it  cost 
me  almost  five  dollars;  but  I ’m  still  five  dollars 
ahead.  I'll  show  them  some  real  stuff  next  time.” 
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A TEHKOK  OF  THE  DEEP  WILLIAM  II.  PIERCE 

Instantaneous  Photography  with  Wet-Plates 

WILLIAM  LEE  BERT  ROLLINS 


he:  .stilt, ('iiK'nt.  is  often  iiiiide  tlnit 
insliiutiineoiis  jiliotosr.Tjjhy  was  not 
j)Ossil)le  until  tlie  iwlvent  of  the 
geliitine-])liit('.  a few  very  skil- 
l'll] ])lu)t()grii])hers  who  jiriietised  the 
art,  before  Dr.  Aladdox  giive  us  the  gehiliiie-jilati', 
in  1871,  w('  are  indebted  for  some  very  sniierior 
instiinliuieons  ])hologra])hs,  some  of  them  made 
while  the  camera  as  well  as  the  objeel.  was 
moving.  'Ehe  three  photognijihs  I have  chosen 
for  illiistridion  W(‘re  made  by  a Bostonian, 
William  II.  Pierce,  Elsquire,  who  used  the  wet,- 
eollodion  jiroeess,  invented  by  Le  Gray.  The 


collodion  was  the  usual  iodine-bromine,  contain- 
ing more  of  the  hitter  than  usual  to  get  better 
eontrasts.  d'he  nitrate  of  silver  bath  had  forty- 
five  grains  of  the  siilt  to  iin  ounce.  The  develojier 
was  iron.  The  Wiiter  of  the  ve.ssel  could  not  be 
used,  d'he  shore-water  was  filtered  through 
moss,  which  gave  it  the  color  of  brandy.  Mr. 
Bierce  was  tin'  jihotographcr  of  an  exiiedition  to 
the  Arctic  fittcil  out  by  Mr.  AVilliam  Bradford, 
Ifsqnire,  a dislingiiished  American  artist.  The 
illustrations  — shown  here  — were  taken  on  this 
(‘xpedition,  with  a Voigthinder  lens  and  home- 
made shutter.  They  s])(>ak  for  themselves. 
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The  Complete  Outfit 


L.  D.  ROWELL 


lias  been  said  that  no  true  cam- 
rist  is  ever  seen  twice  with  the 
aine  camera.  Doubtless,  the  grain 
f truth  in  this  may  lie  found  in 
lie  implication  that  the  confirmed 
amateur  is  ever  seeking  a better  camera  — some- 
thing that  will  turn  his  failures  into  successes, 
and  enable  him  to  do  those  things  which  he  is 
always  longing  to  do.  In  the  evolution  of  the 
true  amateur-iihotographer  — the  one  to  whom 
photography  is  a life  pastime  and  not  a passing 
fad  — there  is  a stage  when  the  camera,  and  not 
pictures,  is  the  subject  of  his  dreams,  and  it  is  to 
this  stage  of  his  development  that  the  adage 
quoted  a])plies. 

But  this  stage  is  not  the  final  one.  Gradually 
the  conviction  is  forced  upon  him  that,  after  all, 
the  camera  is  but  one  of  the  means  to  an  end, 
and  possibly  one  of  the  least  important;  for  a 
photographer  with  true  artistic  feeling  will  pro- 
duce pictures  with  a light-tight  box  and  a pin- 
hole, whereas  no  equipment,  no  matter  how  per- 
fect, will  enable  the  barbarous  “snap-shooter” 
to  obtain  real  pictures,  except  by  accident.  Once 
this  has  been  fully  realized,  the  amateur  will  see 
that  it  is  better  to  select  an  outfit  suited  to  the 
work  he  desires  to  do,  and  stick  to  it,  mastering 
it  technically,  after  which  it  will  become  his  in- 
se])arable  companion. 

“Select  an  outfit.”  Ay!  There ’s  the  rub!  For, 
in  the  selection  of  an  outfit,  must  one  not  go 
through  that  transition  stage  which  the  selection 
of  a ])ermanent  outfit  is  designed  to  avert.^  In- 
deed, such  has  l)een  the  author’s  experience;  but 
after  years  of  dabliliug  in  ])hotogra])hy,  without 
])roducing  anything  worth  while,  he  has  emerged 
with  an  equii)ment  so  satisfactory  that  he  feels 
he  has  now  reached  that  Jiext  stage  in  the 
amateur's  develoj^ment,  where  he  can  devote  his 
energies  to  mastering  the  technicpie  of  his  in- 
strument, with  full  confidence  in  its  capal)ilities. 
It  is  with  the  liojic  that  his  exjierience  may  lie 
heliiful  to  others,  that  this  article  is  written. 

The  camera  itself  is  naturally  the  object  of 
primary  interest;  but  in  order  to  understand  the 
reasons  that  govern  its  selection,  it  is  essential 
that  the  general  jilan  of  the  entire  ecpiipment  be 
appreciated.  This  ec|uii)ment  includes  a pro- 
ject ion-lantern  and  an  enlarging-camera,  so  that 
negatives  having  sulficient  interest  to  warrant  it 
may  be  worked  uj)  either  in  the  form  of  lantern- 
slides  or  enlargements.  Hence  the  smallest  prac- 
tical size  of  negative  will  naturally  be  chosen. 


After  an  experience  with  six  different  sizes, 
the  writer  believes  the  x 3j  to  possess  certain 
advantages  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  size. 
In  common  with  many  serious  workers,  he  dis- 
approves the  2|  X -tj  and  3|  x 5h  sizes,  for  rea- 
sons that  are  sufficiently  obvious  to  those  who 
have  tried  to  compose  pictures  within  those 
dimensions.  If  the  pictures  are  to  be  enlarged, 
there  is  no  advantage  in  the  4x5  and  5x7,  and 
there  is  consiflerable  disadvantage  due  to  the 
fact  that  plates  are  heavy  and  inconvenient, 
sometimes,  whereas  films  are  expensive,  and  do 
not  lie  flat  enough  to  permit  the  use  of  the  fastest 
lenses. 

Of  the  smaller  sizes,  2 1 x 3|  is  the  smallest 
from  which  satisfactory  contact-prints  can  be 
made.  It  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
the  only  correct  size  for  making  lantern-slides  by 
contact-printing;  3|  x 4|  is  usually  regarded  as 
lantern-size,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  contact- 
work,  for  the  reason  that  a portion  of  the  nega- 
tive is  lost  in  the  necessary  margins,  whereas 
vertical  pictures  must  be  cut  down  a third  or 
more;  that  is,  not  over  2f  inches  of  the  4j-inch 
negative  can  be  used,  if  the  picture  was  taken 
with  the  long  side  of  the  plate  vertical.  Another 
disadvantage  of  this  size  is  that  the  condenser 
of  the  standard  projection-lantern  is  not  large 
enough  to  cover  it  when  used  for  enlarging. 

The  vest-pocket  size  has  much  to  commend  it, 
and  is  deservedly  jiopular.  It  does  not  give, 
however,  wholly  satisfactory  contact-prints,  and 
it  is  too  small  for  contact  lantern-slides.  In  both 
these  respects,  the  2J  x 3j  is  superior.  The 
smaller  size,  however,  affords  very  satisfactory 
enlargements,  and  with  convenient  means  for 
enlarging,  the  fact  that  the  contact-prints  are  too 
small  is  not  of  much  moment. 

If  a lens  as  fast  as  F/4.5  is  used,  the  smaller 
sizes  have  two  distinct  advantages:  the  shorter 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  the  better  is  the  depth 
of  focus;  also,  the  smaller  film  lies  more  nearly 
flat,  and  gives  a truer  recording-plane.  In  both 
these  res])ecls,  there  is  some  advantage  in  the 
vest-pocket  size;  on  the  other  hand,  the  x 3i 
is  probably  about  the  largest  size  which  can  use 
films  and  an  F/4.5  lens  with  the  best  results. 
These  advantages  hold  even  when  the  camera  is 
e((uipj)ed  with  a (i-inch  lens,  which  is  usually 
listed  for  a 4 ,\  5 jilate. 

d'he  argument  in  favor  of  the  size  that  has 
been  chosen  can  be  summed  u]),  therefore,  as 
shown  in  the  following  four  paragraphs: 


AMONG  THE  OAKS 

(1)  It  is  the  smallest  size  that  yields  satisfac- 
tory contact -])rii)ts. 

(‘■2)  It  is  tlie  correct  size  for  lantern-slides  hy 
contact. 

(.‘3)  It  is  the  largest  size  that  can  he  covered 
by  the  condensor  of  the  standard  jirojection- 
lantern. 

(4)  It  is  the  largest  size  in  which  films  lie  flat 
enough  for  an  F/4.o  lens,  and  in  which  the  depth 
of  focus  of  such  a lens  is  wholly  satisfactory. 

d’he  size  having  been  decided,  the  type  of 
camera  is  next  in  the  order  of  choice.  The  wri- 
ter's ex{)erience  has  leil  to  the  conviction  that 
for  most  work  the  rule  so  often  stated  by  the  late 
Dr.  .lohn  Xicol.  beloveil  teacher  of  amateurs,  is 
of  first  importance;  viz.,  "d'he  focal  length  of 
the  lens  should  be  not  less  than  twice  the  long 
side  of  the  plate.  ' 'I'his  calls  for  a Oj-iuch  lens 
with  the  size  of  plate  chosen.  .V  little  considera- 
tion will  show  that  the  choice  of  camera  is  thus 
jiretty  limited,  as  this  at  once  rules  out  the  film- 
cameras.  d'liere  are.  however,  some  excellent 
foreign  plate-cameras  of  these  dimensions,  which, 
when  equipijcd  with  film-pack  adapters,  make 
sjdendid  little  instruments. 

It  was  the  writer's  jilan,  in  the  selection  of 
this^camera,  to  provide  for  as  wide  a range  of 
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work  as  iiossible;  in  short,  to  get  the  best  all- 
arouml  e((ui|)inent  to  be  had;  and  the  choice 
rcjiresents  the  result  of  several  years'  experience 
and  observation.  The  little  plate-cameras  men- 
tioned have  one  drawback;  viz.,  when  e(iuii)ped 
with  an  F/4..5  lens  they  must  be  focused  caia-- 
fully  for  all  close  W(jrk,  which  is  a.  staious  haudi- 
caj)  when  ])hotograi)hing  children  at  j)lay. 
animals,  etc.  For  t his  work  the  reflecting-eamera 
is  sut)reme,  and  for  landscaiJe-  and  j)orlrait- 
photography  it  also  has  decided  ad\'antages. 
With  such  a camera,  plates,  Hlm-paeks  or  roll- 
film  may  be  used;  roll-fih]i  ha\iug  the  prelei- 
ence  for  general  us(‘,  because  of  the  eouvenienee 
of  handling  during  (levcloi)ment.  Tlie  camera 
seleeteil.  therefore,  was  a 2,1  x .'51  relleet.ing- 
cainera  wit  h snflieient  focal-capacit  y t.o  accommo- 
date the  (i',-iueh  lens  with  wliich  it  was  e(|nip|)cd, 
d'his  camera  has  been  a conslaiif  sonrei'  of 
])leasnre.  being,  as  it  should  be,  a thing  of  beauty. 
The  litth;  negatives  give  l)cautiful  prints  when 
]>rinted  on  glossy  i)ui)cr,  which,  to  the  writ.er's 
taste,  is  the  best  paper  for  such  small  prints. 
Fantcrn-slides  made  by  contact  have  that  grada- 
tion ami  “siiai)  " which  is  the  delight  of  the  eoii- 
firmed  slide-maker,  whereas  enlargements  np  to 
S X ]<l  are  as  satisfactory  as  eontaet,-])rints. 
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A point  not  often  appreciated  in  connection 
with  lenses  of  long  focus,  as  compared  with  the 
usual  equipment,  is  that  they  really  give  much 
of  the  advantage  of  a larger  camera.  Thus,  if 
the  Ct-inch  lens  under  discussion  were  used  on 
a 4 X 5 camera,  for  wdiich  size  it  is  rated,  the  re- 
sidting  picture  wonld  include  too  much  in  a 
large  numher  of  cases,  and  woidd  recpiire  trim- 
ming down;  so  that  2j  x 3j  includes  about  all 
that  would  usually  he  left  after  trimming  the 
larger  print.  In  short,  the  objects  in  the  smaller 
negative  are  exactly  the  same  size  as  they  would 
be  on  a 4 x .5  taken  from  the  same  spot  with  the 
usual  Ol-inch  lens  equij)inent,  the  only  difference 
in  the  negatives  being  that  the  4x5  has  included 
more  of  the  view.  This  is  more  often  a detriment 
tluiTi  an  advantage,  since  in  a large  proportion 
of  cases  the  extra  material  merely  detracts  from 
the  picture.  If  any  one  wdio  doubts  this  will 
trim  down  to  2}  x 31  a lot  of  good  4 x 5 or  3f  x 5| 
pictures,  taken  with  the  usual  short-focus  lens, 
he  will  be  convinced  of  this  statement. 

Again  summing  up.  the  advantages  in  the  type 
of  camera  and  lens  chosen,  we  have: 

(1)  The  focal  length  of  lens. is  such  as  to  give 
a pleasing  perspective,  and  exclude  all  of  the 
subject  except  the  j)art  which  hohls  the  interest. 

(2)  The  picture  can  be  composed  full-size,  in- 
stead of  in  a space  half  the  size  of  a postage- 
stamj).  This  enables  the  worker  to  make  full  use 
of  the  advantage  cited  in  (1). 

(3)  “Close  np”  pictures  can  be  placed  and 
focused  quickly  and  accurately  — a necessity  for 
child-  and  animal-studies. 

(4)  Plates  or  films  can  be  nseii  at  wull,  and  the 
change  can  be  made  in  an  instant.  It  is  the  only 
type  of  camera  in  which  ground-glass  focusing 
can  be  done  when  using  roll-film. 

The  little  negatives  jtroduced  by  this  camera 
make  charming  ])rints  for  mounting  in  an 
album;  but  one's  best  negatives  demand  some- 
thing  lietter;  and  any  equipment  would  be  defi- 
cient tliat  did  not  j)rovide  for  enlarging  such 
negatives  as  appear  worth  it.  In  selecting  an 
enlarging-outfit,  one  is  at  once  struck  by  the  ad- 
vantage ])reviously  cited;  viz.,  the  negatives  are 
fully  covered  by  the  4i-inch  condensor  of  the 
standard  j)rojection-lantern.  This  advantage  is 
two-fold;  (1)  A condensor  of  this  size  is  cheap 
and  obtained  readily,  if  one  w ishes  to  construct 
his  own  enlarger.  (2)  A standard  lantern  fulfils 
the  functions  of  slide-projection  and  enlarging 
eiiually  well.  This  latter  appeals  jjarticnlarly  to 
the  amateur  who  has  tasted  the  pleasures  of 
slide-making.  This  is,  indeefl,  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  branches  of  j)h(jtography,  and 
the  entire  equipment  under  discussion  has  been 
selected  w ith  this  idea  in  mind. 


In  the  choice  of  a projection-lantern,  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens,  the  illuminant  and  the 
style  of  lantern  must  be  decided.  Assuming  that 
the  lantern  is  primarily  for  home-use,  a ten-  or 
twelve-inch  lens  wall  be  found  best,  as  it  gives  a 
small,  sharp,  well-jlluminated  picture.  Located 
ten  feet  from  the  screen,  a ten-inch  lens  gives  an 
image  22  x 33  inches  from  a slide  w'ith  a 2 x 3-inch 
opening.  Such  a lens  has  the  added  advantage  of 
being  satisfactory  for  class-rooms  or  small  halls 
as  w'ell,  w'hich  is  not  the  case  with  lenses  of 
shorter  focus. 

For  the  illuminant,  the  concentrated-filament, 
spherical-incandescent  lamps,  made  especially 
for  projection-w^ork,  are  ideal.  For  home-use  a 
250-watt  lamp  is  ample,  where  a 400-watt  lamp 
is  very  satisfactory  for  churches  or  halls  where 
au  image  not  larger  than  5x7  feet  is  required, 
the  lantern  in  this  case  being  placed  about  25  feet 
from  the  screen. 

In  using  the  lantern  for  enlarging,  one  will 
naturally  wish  to  use  the  high-grade  camera-lens, 
rather  than  the  one  furnished  with  the  lantern; 
but  this  is  not  a safe  thing  to  do.  The  rays  from 
a 250-watt  lamp,  when  concentrated  on  the  lens 
by  the  condensor,  are  hot  enough  to  burn  the 
hand,  and  with  an  arc-lamp  it  is  still  hotter.  The 
author’s  first  experience  with  this  consisted  in 
burning  a hole  through  the  blades  of  a between- 
the-lens  shutter,  and  he  has  one  lens  in  which  a 
cemented  element  has  slightly  shifted,  due  to 
the  softening  of  the  balsam-cement.  A cooling- 
cell on  the  lantern  will  obviate  this  difficulty, 
and  the  camera-lens  can  be  used  without  fear  of 
injury.  Such  a cell  is  almost  a necessity  when 
enlarging  from  films,  especially  wdiere  a powerful 
light  source  is  used. 

As  indicated  above,  the  lantern  which  was 
selected  for  this  outfit  has  a 10-inch  lens,  a w'ater- 
cooling  cell  and  is  equipped  with  a 250-watt, 
silvered-back,  nitrogen-filled  projection-lamp. 
The  8 X 10  enlargements  on  Azo,  from  21  x 3J 
negatives,  require  exposures  of  from  30  seconds 
to  one  minute.  Sharp  focus  is  obtained  by 
focusing  with  lens  wide  open  and  stopping  down 
for  the  exposure.  There  is  notlung  gained  by 
stopjhng  dow  n smaller  than  F/8.  The  increased 
depth  of  focus  resulting  from  a smaller  stop 
brings  into  focus  any  defects  in  the  nearer  con- 
densor, as  well  as  air-bubbles  in  the  cooling-cell; 
hence  is  to  be  avoided. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  photographic 
fields  for  the  serious  amateur  is  that  of  copying, 
slide-making  by  reduction,  etc.  There  is  an  end- 
less variety  of  this  process  work  which  can  be 
done  with  the  proper  equipment.  The  C 5-inch 
camera  lens  is  a very  satisfactory  lens  for  this 
service,  the  lens-cap  answering  the  purpose  of 
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shutter,  as  exposures  are  from  several  seconds' 
to  several  minutes’  duration. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  there  is  no  camera 
on  the  market  for  this  kind  of  work  that  does  not 
need  some  modifications  or  additions  to  adapt  it 
to  the  amateur’s  needs.  An  8 x 10  copying-  en- 
larging- and  reducing-camera  comj^letes  the 
equipment  under  discussion,  and  is  fairly  satis- 
factory. It  is  fitted  with  a back  foi  lantern-slide 
work,  having  a 3 x 4-inch  opening.  A ground- 
glass  frame,  which  slides  over  this  opening  for 
focusing,  is  slid  back  to  admit  a printing-frame 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  plateholder,  and  has 
proven  much  more  convenient  than  the  usual 
form  of  plateholder.  This  is  used  mostly  for 
copying  on  3j  x 4}  jirocess-plates,  tlie  slides  be- 
ing printed  by  contact  from  these  negatives. 
The  camera  is  fitted,  however,  with  a nest  of  kits, 
so  that  slides  can  be  made  by  reduction  witlr 
equal  convenience,  from  any  size  of  negative  up 
to  8 X 10. 

Another  back  is  fitted,  consisting  of  an  8 x 10 
printing-frame,  which  is  used  for  enlarging.  An 
auxiliary  bed  is  bolted  to  the  front  of  tlie  camera, 
with  a slide  on  which  the  lantern  is  carried,  con- 
tauiing  the  negative  to  be  enlarged.  Once  the 


picture  has  been  focused,  prints  can  lie  made  as 
rapidly  and  conveniently  as  contact -prints,  ex- 
posures lieiiig  usually  not  over  30  seconds. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  against  the  outfit 
here  described,  that  it  represents  too  large  an 
investment;  that  it  is  merely  a collection  of  ex- 
pensive instruments  not  warranted  ]>y  the  re- 
quirements of  the  amateur,  to  whom,  in  many 
cases,  it  would  be  mere  extravagance.  The  reply 
to  such  criticism  is  that  it  represents  a carefully 
considered  expenditure,  extending  over  a period 
of  years,  all  looking  toward  a definite  object. 
Sooner  or  later,  tlie  amateur-photographer  comes 
to  the  point  where  lie  must  decide  wliether  to 
make  photography  a leading  hobby,  or  only  an 
adjunct  to  other  forms  of  recreation.  Until  that 
decision  is  readied,  anything  he  buys  in  tlie  form 
of  a camera  is  apt  to  be  haphazard;  but  once  he 
has  decided  to  follow  photography  seriously,  he 
should,  if  his  means  are  limited,  carefully  jilan 
the  system  he  will  follow,  to  the  end  that  every 
cent  of  money  e.xpended  may  go  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  a carefully  thought-out,  consistent 
equipment.  Photography  is  apt  to  be  an  expen- 
sive amusement;  it  is  extravagant  only  when  fol- 
lowed without  adequate  thought  or  plan. 
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Studio- Coupons  — What  Shall  We  Do  With  Them? 
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popularity  of  the  fallacy  “sonie- 
iig-for-iiothiiig”  is  j)rol)al)ly  as 
as  humanity.  No  (loul)t,  ]u-imi- 
s mau  — in  some  way  or  other  — 
‘d  to  prove  its  glittering  promises 
real.  The  world  is  still  trying  the  theory  out. 
Pick  up  any  daily  paper  and  you  will  find  the 
“something-for-nothing"  idea  elaborated  ujjon 
in  all  sorts  of  sjrarkling  a]J])eals.  How  many 
times  have  you  seen  advertisements  offering 
everything  from  a jun  to  a piano  “at  less  than 
cost”.^ 

The  average  American  consumer  is  eager,  in- 
dec'd,  for  anything  that  looks  like  a bargain  — 
something  for  nothing,  or  something  for  less  than 
it  ought  to  be  worth.  It  is  not  strange  that  this 
national  tendency  should  have  an  influence  u])on 
the  ])hotogra])hic  profession.  Perhaps  its  result 
is  most  j)ronouTiced  in  the  wide.s])read  cou])on- 
system.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from 
Canada  to  Mexico,  city-stuilios  and  small-town 
studios,  alike,  have  useil  the  cou])on-  or  ticket- 
j)lan  to  stimulate  business. 

Coupon-selling  is  a profession  in  itself,  and  the 
forms  of  cou])ons  are  many  and  varied.  But  all 
meet  on  the  common  ground  of  a reduced  price; 
for  instance,  by  purchasing  the  magical  ticket  or 
coupon,  the  Imyer  may  receive  two  photo- 
gra[)hs  worth  twenty-five  dollars  a dozen  tor 
“fifty  cents  to  the  salesman  and  fifty  cents  at 
the  studio.”  Sometimes,  the  salesman  collects  a 
dollar  with  the  same  amount  ])ayal>le  at  the 
studio;  sometimes  he  collects  a dollar  with  the 
understanding  that  nothing  is  to  be  j)aid  at  the 
stuilio.  But  it  matters  little  about  these  differ- 
ences in  cou])on-plans,  for  the  i)rinciple  is  the 
saTiic;  the  customer  is  getting  the  pictures  at  a 
greatly  reduced  ])rice,  sometimes  at  less  than  half- 
j)rice,  sometimes  at  about  twenty  ])ercent  of  the 
average  price  for  the  same  work  in  this  same 
studio,  and  sometimes  he  gets  the  jiictures  for 
nothing  — merely  for  the  walking  away  w ith 
them! 

Such  a ])ropositi(jii  is  fundamentally  unreason- 
able and  it  is  economically  unsound.  One  ])rice 
or  the  other  must  be  wrong.  No  j)hotographer 
who  is  justificsl  to  ask  twenty-five  dollars  a dozen 
ft>r  ])ortraits  can  jxjssibly  afford  to  sell  two  for 
two  dollars  — which  is  the  offer  of  a very  ])o])- 
ular  con])ou-ticket.  In  realit.y,  he  .sells  two  for 
one  dollar;  for  the  agent.,  of  course,  kee])s  the 
first  ])aymenl. 

,V  ])hotograph  should  mean  sometliing  more 


than  mere  finished  material.  It  is  not  merely  an 
exposed  plate,  a finished  and  mounted  print.  It 
should  mean  thought,  skill,  ability;  it  should 
mean  the  careful  interpretation  of  each  sitter’s 
best  characteristics.  The  ju’oduct  of  brains  is 
high-j)riced  in  these  days  in  any  line.  Why 
should  a photographer  not  charge  for  knowing 
howf 

Knowing  how  is  the  ojren  sesame  to  success; 
why  should  a photograi>her  overlook  it.^  A 
master-mechanic  was  once  called  to  a certain 
factory  to  finil  a break  in  the  machinery.  Many 
laborers  were  idle  while  the  macliinists  were 
searching  in  vain  for  the  trouble.  The  master- 
mechanic  came  and  found  the  cause  in  about  ten 
minutes;  he  repaired  it  in  even  a shorter  time. 
He  ])resented  his  bill  — fifty  dollars  and  fifty 
cents.  The  superintendent  of  the  company  was 
puzzled.  “We  are  willing  to  pay  you  what  you 
ask,”  he  said,  “and  we  consider  this  charge  rea- 
sonable; but  I should  like  to  know  how  you 
lia])j)cned  to  add  the  fifty  cents  to  your  bill.” 
“Why  that  is  for  turning  the  bolt  that  adjusted 
the  trouble,”  the  mechanic  answered.  “Then 
what  is  the  fifty  dollars  for.^”  “That,”  replied 
the  mechanic,  “is  my  charge  for  knowing  how.” 
Sometimes  I think  that  photographers  are  the 
only  jieople  who  entirely  neglect  to  charge  for 
the  knowing-how  part  of  their  business. 

Then,  there  is  the  item  of  over-head  expense. 
The  coupoji-photograijher  reasons  this  way:  the 
plates  cost  fifteen  cents,  the  paper  ten  cents,  the 
mounts  fifteen  cents;  charge  a dollar  and  the 
profit  is  sixty  cents.  He  forgets  rent,  equipment, 
heat,  light,  tele])hone,  service  and  time,  and  that 
precious  element  that  life  itself  is  made  of  — he 
forgets  all  l)ut  the  mere  profit  on  material. 

Of  course,  the  coupou-photographer  and  the 
coupon-salesman  will  ])resent  their  argument  at 
this  ])oint;  it  is  always  this  — the  jirofit  comes 
on  the  sale  of  du])licate  prints.  So  it  does.  But 
what  is  charged  for  the  duplicate  ])rints.^  Pho- 
togra])hy,  like  ])rinting  — like  anything  else  re- 
iiuiring  individual  treatment  — presuj)i)oses  that 
the  heaviest  cxiiense  and  the  most  work  must  be 
expeudecl  in  gettiTig  ready  to  make  the  first  copy. 
The  making  of  the  negatives,  the  submitting  of 
the  proofs,  the  retouching  — all  must  be  correctly 
done,  even  though  but  one  ])rint  is  ordered.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  the  average  stuilio  charges 
about  a two-thirds  rate  for  the  first  half-dozen. 
This  is  reasonable,  and  is  accepted  as  just  and 
thorouglily  businesslike  by  the  public. 
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But  the  coupon-studio  reverses  tliis.  The 
coupou-studio  delivers  the  two  8 by  lO's  mounted 
for  two  dollars,  and  for  the  duplicates  often 
quotes  the  price  at  one  dollar  and  a half  or  two 
dollars  each.  This  is  inconsistent,  and  the  average 
purchaser  of  jjhotographs  knows  it.  lie  knows 
well  that  ])hotographs  should  cost  more  in  small 
quantities  than  in  larger  numbers.  He  presumes 
that  the  ]diotographer  is  making  a ])rofit  on  the 
first  transaction  — why  should  he  not  think 
this,  for  he  is  paying  the  jirice  he  set  for  himself 
— and  he  resents  the  paying  of  the  advanced 
price  for  duplicate  ju'ints. 

Generally’  si)caking,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
regidar  coupon-studios:  the  one,  usually  located 
permanently  i)i  a city,  and  ])utting  on  one  cou])on- 
whirl  after  another;  and  the  traveling  couixm- 
studio,  which  goes  from  town  to  town  with  ag- 
gressive ticket-campaigns,  and  leaves  as  soon  as 
the  deadly  business-reaction  begins.  I adnut  that 
both  of  these  studios,  as  a rule,  are  successful  in 
the  sale  of  duplicates  — they  have  to  sell  them;  it 
is  their  fight  for  existence;  they  must  virtually 
force  the  duplicate  orders  upon  their  customers 
or  close  their  doors.  The  rece])tionists  in  these 
studios  must  book  high  orders  by  any  meaus  at 
their  command  or  their  usefulness  is  over  to  the 
studio  which  employs  them.  It  is  a commouly 
understood  fact,  in  .some  of  the  larger  coujxm- 
studios.  that  the  order  must  be  ])laced  before  the 
negative's  are  made  — he  who  hesitates  gets  a 
blank  plate  in  the  posing-room.  Often,  it  is  hard 
to  get  e'arly  ai)pointments  for  coiqum-sittings 
until  mention  is  made  of  wanting  extras  or  smaller 
pictures  finished. 

Tliese  methods  are  unethical  and  unworthy  of 
the  photographic  ])rofessiou.  Any  ])hotograi)her 
shf)uld  be  ashauu'd  to  obtain  Imsiness  in  this  way. 
IMany  j)hote)gra])hers  who  dislike  such  a .system, 
and  the  rather  r|uestionable  standing  it  gives  a 
studio,  feel  that  they  are  forced  into  it  by  com- 
petition. Dmi't  do  it  — don't  do  it  1 .Vtiil  I am 
not  speaking  idly,  for  in  our  f>wn  studio  we  know 
what  it  is  to  fight  coupon-business,  both  the 
coui)on-camj)aigns  f>f  resident  and  ])ermaiient 
competition  ami  those  of  traveling  coujion- 
concerns.  But  we  have  never  ]mt  out  a couiion 
and  we  never  will  — not  if  evc'ry  other  j)hotog- 
raj)her  in  the  state  does  it.  not  if  they  all  do  it  at 
the  same  time.  If  flie  iiinc  ever  conic.s  ulint  irc 
cannot  maintain  onr  bnsinrsfi  hi/  good  norlnnan- 
xhip.  ronrteons  xerrirc  and  legitimate  advertising, 
ne  irill  rertaudg  close  onr  doors. 

Of  course,  the  coui)on-salesman  will  maintain 
that  coujjons  are  a channel  tf>  legitimate  adver- 
tising. “A  man  has  a right  to  make  two  8 l>y  Kl's 
for  a dollar  if  lie  wants  to  do  it."  'l  ime  and  again 
professional  coiqion-salesmen  have  impressed 


this  fact  upon  my  mind  in  exceedingly  ruffled 
tones.  Certainly  he  has  a right  to  do  it.  A man 
has  a right  to  go  out  to  our  thousand-foot  canyon 
and  jump  over  into  it,  if  he  wants  to  do  it.  The 
state  would  interfere  if  it  knew  it  in  time;  but 
usually  the  state  knows  nothing  about  such  cases 
until  the  thing  is  done.  However,  when  we  read 
of  the  jierson  who  took  the  river-route,  or  the 
canyoii-juuqi,  or  the  blowing-out-the-gas  way  to 
destruction,  we  do  not  say.  “Here  is  a man  who 
used  his  liberty,  who  did  what  he  had  a perfect 
right  to  do."  We  are  more  likely  to  say.  “Boor 
fellow,  his  mind  was  uiibalaneed  when  he  com- 
mitted suicide.'’  IMost  assuredly,  it  is  within  the 
rights  of  any  photogTa])her  to  imbibe  the  coupon- 
idea,  but  it  is  jiretty  likely  to  be  fatal  both  to 
rejjutatiou  and  finances  sooner  or  later.  \ on 
will  find  very  few  eou])ou-j)hotogra])hers  listed  in 
Dun's  or  Bradsf reet's.  Many  of  them  are  not 
gilt-edge  risks  in  a financial  way;  ask  their 
dealers. 

'khe  cou])on-man  jilaces  strong  enqiliasis  upon 
the  crowds  which  the  couiions  bring  into  the  stu- 
dio. Couiions  do  attract  a crowd,  indeed,  but 
every  deiiartment -store  in  the  land  knows  tliat  it 
is  far  easier  to  draw  a.  crowd  than  it,  is  to  make  a 
])rotit  on  it.  The  business  that  couiions  bring  to 
a studio  is  abnormal  abnormally  crowded  as 
to  sittings,  usually  abnormally  jioor  as  to  work- 
manshi]),  and  abnormally  ridiculous  as  to  prict'. 
Abnormal  things  and  times  of  an>’  kind  are  of 
doubtful  benefit. 

'i’he  believers  in  coupons  make  full  use  of  the 
argument  that  all  stores  have  cut-rate  sales. 
Stores  <lo  ha\e  sales,  and  with  a good  reason,  for 
a merchant  must  deal  with  rapiilly  changing 
styles,  with  seasonable  materials  and  with  jierish- 
able  goods.  'Bhe  photograplier  has  not  one  good 
excuse  to  make  photographs  more  elu-aiily  in 
one  month  than  iii  another.  'I’hongh  it  is  a fact 
that,  in  his  strange  way  of  reasoning,  man>’  a 
photograidier  jiiits  on  a holiday-otter  or  dis- 
count for  the  moidh  of  Deeemlx'r,  when  ever> 
re])utable  studio  should  be  more  than  busy  with 
regular  work  at  regular  prices.  And  even  though 
most  store's  do  have  s])ecial  sales,  no  store  evc'r 
sold  a can  of  corn  at  thirtc'c'ii  cents  oiu'  day  and 
at  one  cent  the  next.  Every  woman  in  the  town 
wouhl  be  f('aring  ptomaine-poisoning  if  it  did. 
■Vnd  yet  this  is  parallel  to  tlu'  ave'rage'  conpon- 
ott'er  and  contains  about  as  much  logic. 

Would  a theat('r-manag('r  put  on  the  best  ]ilay 
of  the  winter  at  half-rate?'  Would  lu'  open  the 
doors  to  th('  ]X'o|ile  and  say,  “ Coiih'  and  sit , with- 
out money  and  witliout  price?"  No,  indei'dl 
But  a ])hotogra])her  will  give'  his  largest  anil  best 
work  aw  a\'  for  a song,  and  w ill  insult  anel  ili'graih' 
it  by  t>ing  a cou)ion  to  it.  The'  the'ate'r-manage'r 
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now-ii-(l;iys  HKikes  his  house  jjay  a fair  perccutage 
of  interest  on  dramatic  ])lays  or  lie  sets  uji  a 
screen  and  runs  a picture-show.  Does  not  the 
studio  that  issues  coupons  acknowledge  by  this 
v£T-y  act  tliat  it  cannot  maintain  itself  at  regular 
prices?  Is  not  the  conjion-scheme  a sure  road  not 
to  the  two-dollar-a-seat  ]mtronage  Imt  to  the 
fivc-cent-movie-class  of  business  of  the  ])hoto- 
gra]  )h  ic  jirof essii  m ? 

d'hink  well,  yon  who  are  urged  to  enter  the 
cou])on-race!  d'he  solicitor  says.  “My  v'orl\  85 
percent  of  it,  will  bring  you  orders."  Do  not 
forgid.  that  it  is  yonr  negative,  your  prints  and 
your  salesmanslii])  that  must  bring  the  orders  — 
if  there  are  orders.  The  conjion-salesman  will  be 
miles  away  at  tins  time,  nnloading  grief  uiion  an- 
other ]>hotogra])lier.  He  w ill  tell  yon  that  he  will 
fill  yonr  studio  with  “the  best  jieojile  of  the 
town" — always  and  only  the  best  peojile,  you 
know.  Bear  in  mind  this  fact:  he  will  sell  to  any 
one  who  will  buy;  it  means  fifty  cents  or  one 
dollar  to  him;  it  means  his  livelihood,  iknd  many, 
many  times  he  will  jiromise  to  the  jmrchaser  all 
sorts  of  extra  concessions.  1 've  known  conjion- 
salesmen  to  jiromise  to  include  a franu-d  1(>  x 20 
enlargement  for  good  measure.  Don't  blame 
him  loo  liarshly;  the  jihotographer  who  thought 
so  little  of  his  work  and  his  business  as  to  send 
out  snob  a man  on  such  a basis  more  tluin  half- 
invilcd  snob  trc-atment,  from  the  agent.  Another 


enterprising  coupon-salesman  showed  me  bluing- 
jiaddles  that  he  sold  as  a side-line!  Oh,  wTat 
have  we  meant  — w'e  who  have  seriously  chosen 
lihotography  as  our  life-w'ork  — to  sit  idly  by 
until  such  jiractice  has  become  common. 

As  I write  this,  letbrs  have  come  from  the  resi- 
dent-photographers of  the  state-capital  telling 
of  the  unc(|nal  struggle  they  are  having  with  a 
traveling  coujion-jihotographer.  The  daily  papers 
jiublished  a part  of  the  .speech  of  the  coupon- 
man,  made  before  the  city-council,  in  which  he 
makes  elo(|uent  comments  as  to  what  he  will  do 
with  the  capital-city  of  this  great  state  in  the 
event  of  its  interference  wdth  his  coupon-sales, 
d'he  council  took  the  matter  under  advisement 
and,  while  it  is  considering,  coupons  in  great 
jiiimbers  are  lieing  .sold  and  redeemed  by  this 
coujion-stiidio. 

The  condition  is  serious.  Shall  jihotographs  be 
regarded  as  art  or  as  merchandise?  If  you  want 
them  considered  as  art,  keep  out  of  all  coupon- 
and  cut-jirice  jilans.  Keej)  your  jirices  high  and 
yonr  itleals  higher.  Or  shall  photographs  be  tossed 
about  as  a jiiece  of  goods  on  the  counter?  Shall 
they  be  exchanged  for  a ridiculous  printed  slip 
sold  here  and  there  by  any  one  to  any  one? 
Some  studios  even  resort  to  the  trading-stamp  or 
premiuni-])lan. 

If  we  do  not  resi)ect  our  own  work,  it  is  hardly 
likely  the  ])ublic  w ill  value  it.  If  we  say  that  our 


Mork  is  worth  only  a dollar  a dozen,  the  public 
will  decide  that  probably  that  valuation  is  quite 
liigh  enough.  If  we  want  to  make  ])hotographs  at 
less  than  cost,  there  will  always  l)e  numbers  of 
bargain-hunters  to  fill  our  studios.  But  do  we.^ 
IVe  need  not  do  it,  you  know,  unless  we  choose. 
It  is  for  ns,  the  photographers,  to  say  whether 


the  next  generation  will  hold  our  j)rofessiou  and 
our  work  iu  high  esteem  or  in  cheap  rejnite.  And 
if  photograj)hy  is  to  be  considered  as  a real  art  — 
as  really  worth  while  — to-morrow  is  a flay  too 
late  to  begin  to  discourage  coupon-arrange- 
ments. Let  us  all  help  — and  to-day  is  the  time. 
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How  To  Obtain  Soft,  Rich-Toned  Negatives 


reproduction  of  tone-values 
Ii  ordinary  plates  is  untrue  to 
lire,  as  a rule,  and  all  the  more 
the  greater  the  contrast  betw  een 
I lights  and  the  .shadows.  But 
modern  photograijhy  demands  not  only  correct 
reproduction  of  the  light  ])ortions.  luit  a cer- 
tain balancing  of  the  tone-values,  or,  ])racti- 
cally  expressed,  a soft,  full-toned,  but  certainly 
not  “tony,”  diffused  picture. 

For  the  attainmeut  of  this  object  an  improve- 
ment in  the  color-rejiroduction  by  increasing  the 
color-sensitiveness  of  the  plate  helps  wonder- 
fully. But  slight  dependence  can  be  jdaced  on 
this,  however,  when  the  colors  in  themselves 
have  little  or  no  contrast;  Vuit  the  contrasts  pro- 
duced by  lighting,  etc.,  then  play  a much  more 
important  part.  This  latter  is  not  only  of  extraor- 
dinary value  in  portraits,  but  in  landscai)cs,  ar- 
chitectural views  and.  especially,  interiors. 

In  such  cases  there  is  mostly  oidy  a choice  of 
alternatives  — either  to  ex])ose  for  the  sluidows, 
and  so  lose  the  tone-gradatimi  in  the  lighter  por- 
tions, or  to  expose  for  the  lights,  and  get  s])otty 
shadows  entirely  without  detail.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances one  is  easily-  dis])osed  to  seek  safety 
in  as  soft  a working  plate  as  ])ossiblc.  on  the  su]>- 
position  that  a soft-working  ])latc  is  capable  of 
equalizing  matters  withfuit  further  troid>lc.  d’hat 
this  cannot  be  done  without  further  work,  and, 
especially,  how  far  it  is  ])racticablc.  one  readily 
finds  out  when  the  sf)-callcd  laws  of  intensifying 
tfliotographic  jdates  are  clearly  unilerstof)d. 

In  order  to  obtain  on  a phf)tographic  ])late,  by 
development,  a visible  inqiressiou  or  “blacken- 
ing”— if  the  flcveloping  is  to  remain  within 
practical  limits  — a fully  adetiuatc  light-iiu])res- 
sion  is  necessary.  If  we  allow  just  enough  actinic- 
light  to  reach  the  i)late  to  ])roduc<-  a barcl\’  visible 
blackening,  this  ciuantity  of  light  indicates  thc 
“ swelling-value”  of  the  ])late.  If  we  increase  the 
quantity  of  light  successively,  the  blackening 
naturally  becomes  more  intense  — at  first  oidy 
slightly,  l)ut  later  more  rai)idly.  ^Vitli  continued 
exj)osure  to  the  light,  a stage  is  finally  reached  in 


which  the  increase  of  intensity  is  pro])ortional  to 
the  amount  of  light  received.  If  the  exposure  is 
still  continued,  a jmint  is  again  reached  in  which 
the  Ijiackeniug  no  longer  corres])onds  to  the  light 
used,  but  remains  almost  constant,  and  finally 
even  reaches  a ])oint  where  the  density  apjeears 
to  decrease  with  the  increasing  light. 

If  we  now  take  an  intensity-scale  begimuug 
with  the  swelling-value  and  ending  with  the 
jioint  where  the  effect  of  the  light  changes  (de- 
crease of  blackening),  we  will  find  that  it  does 
not  i)rogress  uniforndy,  or,  as  they  say,  “run 
straight;”  but  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
shows  marked  irregularity,  forming  stations,  as 
it  were.  The  first  of  these  stations,  however, 
forms  the  shadow-details,  since  the  blackcniug- 
^■alue  no  longer  corresiiouds  to  the  light-efft'ct; 
but  in  the  second,  because  the  highest  light- 
effect  value  below'  it  is  reached  through  uniform 
blackening,  the  lights  or  their  details  must  be  uii- 
f aA’or al  )1  y affected . 

The  whole  scale  of  intensity  may  be  conqiared 
with  the  tone-scale  of  a jiiauo  which  iu  the  middle 
is  correctly  tuned,  but  above  and  l)elow  is  t>ut  of 
tune.  If  the  range  of  a ])iecc  of  7uusic  comes 
within  the  correctly  tuned  jiortion,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  jireveut  a correct  rendition  of  the  jiiece; 
f)therwise  this  is  im])ossible. 

Exac-tly  in  the  same  way  iu  ])hotographic 
])ractice,  only  the  middle  and  continuously  jiro- 
gressiiig  jjortion  of  the  scale  of  intensity  comes 
into  action,  d'he  longer  it  is,  the  richer  it  will  be 
naturally’  iu  tones  between  the  least,  and  the 
strongest,  blackeiung,  or.  iu  other  words,  between 
the  ilec])est  shadows  and  the  highlights.  If  this 
gradcil  toiu>-scale  is  siutabh-  for  an\-  |uir]iose  - — 
let  us  say  for  an  onlinary  portrait  — we  ca,n 
without  more  ado  select  as  the  ])ro])cr  thing  a 
soft-working  i)la,te,  since  it  olfcrs  all  the  i)rac- 
tical  grada,tions  of  tone.  'I'hc  next  I lung  m-ces- 
sary  is  a correct  exposure,  as  too  much  or  too 
little  always  causes  loss  of  tone-gradation,  in  the 
first  case  iu  the  halftones  adjoituiig  the  high- 
lights, iu  the  latter  iu  the  sha.dow-dctails.  But  if 
the  tone-scale  iu  neighboring  ])arts  is  shorter,  a 


loss  of  tone  ujnvartls  is  unavoidable,  since,  in 
order  to  esoaj)e  detaillcss  shadows,  a longer  ex- 
posure than  is  suitable  for  the  lights  must  be 
given,  and  thus  the  lighter  halftones  get  the  in- 
tensity of  the  highlights.  If  an  attempt  is  made 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  stronger  printing, 
then  the  shadow-details  are  again  lost  without 
any  gain  in  the  halftones. 

dhe  case  is  just  the  reverse  when  the  normal 
tone-scale  is  very  large.  Every  increase  in  exjjo- 
sure  then  brings  a gain  in  the  tone-scale,  since 
tlure  is  extension  both  downwards  and  upwards, 
and  overexjjosure  is  then  entirely  permissible 
witliin  a vide  range,  corresponding,  of  course,  to 
the  lengtli  of  the  tone-.scale.  The  greater  the 
contrasts  are,  the  further  the  time  of  exj)osure 
can  be  increased,  and  the  l>etter  the  results  will 
be  when  such  increase  is  really  possible. 

d’he  extent  of  the  utilizable  portion  of  the 
gradation-scale  can  lie  determined  only  Viy  the 
use  of  a iilate-tester  and  the  measurement  of  the 
field  s so  obtained  according  to  their  density 
(covering-power).  Profe'ssor  Miethe  and  E. 
Stenger  have  pidilished  the  residts  of  such  tests 
witli  three  different  kinds  of  plates;  viz.,  Agfa, 
Seed  and  Agfa  Special,  and  found  that  the  Agfa 
Spec  iai  iilate  v as  much  superior  to  the  other  two 


as  regards  the  extent  of  the  gradation-scale,  and 
permits  a correspondingly  large  increase  in  the 
time  of  exposure.  In  practice  it  was  found  that 
the  Agfa  Special  jilate  with  four  times  the  normal 
exposure,  which  is  a ejuite  iinusual  excess,  not 
only  showed  no  loss  of  gradation  in  the  densest 
portions  — the  highlights  — but  that  the  range  of 
tone  was  increased.  The  exposure  might  be  pro- 
longed to  ten  or  twelve  times  the  normal  without 
noticeable  deterioration  in  the  highlights. 

The  ailvantage  of  amjile  exposure  — or  even 
overexjiosure  in  certain  eireumstances  — can, 
therefore,  f>e  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  with 
plates  of  the  class  mentioned,  and  this  makes 
them  extremely  valuable  for  the  object  indi- 
eateil.  The  esjiecially  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  local  tone  of  the  clothing  or  of  the 
background  and  of  the  flesh-portions  of  portraits 
can  be  well  brought  out  in  poor  light,  and  both 
the  modulation  and  the  plasticity  arc  jireserved. 
Every  professional  man  who  takes  home-pictures, 
where  long  exiiosures  are  necessary,  can  judge 
the  value  of  this  (piality.  The  old  prescription  to 
expose  for  the  shallows,  and  the  modern  demand 
for  negatives  rich  in  details,  can,  therefore,  both 
l)c  satisfied  by  overexposure. 

J.  K.,  in  Photographische  Rundschau. 


The  Use  of  Chiffon  in  Enlarging 

DAVID  IRELAND 


j)urj)ose  of  this  article  is  to  ex- 
in a method  of  control  in  en- 
ding which  will  enable  the  read- 
of  the  ,1.  P.  to  imiirove  very 
isiderably  the  quality  of  their 
VA’ork.  Straightforward  (‘idargements  from  nega- 
tives of  critical  sharjmess  are  a])t  to  have  a crude 
appearance  which  renders  them  disaiipointing. 
d'o  a\oid  this  it  is  .sometimes  recommended  to 
throw  the  image  on  the  easel  out  of  focus;  but 
a more  satisfaetory  method  is  to  use  black 
chiffon  in  front  of  the  lens.  The  fabric  should 
be  of  the  finest  and  clo.'-est  possible  texture,  and 
it  is  conveident  to  have  the  chiffon  mounted  in 
small  cardboard-frames,  in  thicknesses  of  one  ii|)to 
four.  Fine  chiffon  is  not  the  easiest  of  things  for 
ma.scniine  fingers  to  handle;  but  if  a three-inch 
sipiare  hole  is  cut  in  the  center  of  a ])icce  of  card- 
board, the  chiffon  can  be  attached  along  the  to]> 
and  down  one  side  with  a little  gum,  drawn  taut 
over  the  ojieiung,  and  similarly  fixi'd  on  the  bot- 
tom and  the  other  side.  When  dry,  another 
thickness  may  be  aiiplied  in  the  same  manner. 
It  is  well  to  pa.ste  down  a piece  of  card,  with  a 


similar  opening,  for  ]irotection,  and  diffusers 
made  in  this  manner  will  stand  continuous  usage 
for  a long  period.  The  image  having  been  focused 
shar])ly  on  the  easel,  the  diffuser  is  laid  up  against 
the  front  of  the  lens,  and  the  exposure  made. 

It  is  the  writer's  experience  that  once  a w’orker 
has  been  put  in  the  w'ay  of  using  such  ditfusing- 
screens,  their  employment  is  invariable.  In  the 
case  of  portraits,  any  roughnesses  of  skin-texture 
are  smoothed  as  effectively  and  more  naturally 
than  by  the  retouching-jiencil,  whereas  land- 
scapes have  their  beauty  and  atmosphere  greatly 
enhancc'd.  The  choice  of  diffuser  may  be  left  to 
individual  taste:  for  portraits  with  a two  to  three- 
inch  head,  a one-  or  tw'o-jily  screen  w'ill  prob- 
ably be  jiref erred,  whereas  for  landscapes  a three 
or  four-fold  one  may  be  used.  A cardinal  advan- 
tage of  this  method  of  diffusion  is  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  strong  the  negative,  there  will  be  no 
patchc's  of  [uire  black  or  pure  white,  and,  although 
the  outlines  arc  not  thrown  out  of  focus,  they 
assume  a softness  which,  in  the  case  of  extreme 
diffusion,  say  with  six  folds  of  chiffon,  ajiproaches 
to  what  one  might  call  “dreaminess.” 

l.SO 
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One  of  the  few  disadvantages  attending  the 
use  of  orthochromatic  or  j)anchromatic  plates 
and  light  filters  is  that  one  is  sometimes  apt  to 
get  the  distance  a little  too  distinct  and  near; 
this  can  be  remedied  when  enlarging  by  holding 
one  of  the  chiffon-carriers  (one  siele  being  cut  off 
to  expose  the  edge  of  the  fabric)  in  front  of  the 


lens,  so  as  to  shade  any  portion  desired,  thus 
rendering  it  not  only  lighter  but  also  softer. 

As  to  the  effect  on  exposure,  the  particular  qual- 
ity of  chiffon  used  by  the  writer  is  found  to  in- 
crease it  by  one-half  for  each  thickness  used,  thus: 
One,  half  more;  two,  double;  three,  one  and  a 
half  times,  and  so  on. — Amateur  Photographer. 


The  Angle  Included  in  a Picture 


of  the  changes  which  have  l>een 
;ing  ])lacc  gradually  in  ])ictorial 
)tography  has  been  a reduction 
the  angle  included  by  the  pic- 
e.  A careftd  study  of  the  ex- 
hibits at  any  of  tlie  leading  exhibitions  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  there  is  a very  large  projnu'- 
tion  of  narrow-angle  renderings,  whereas  a few 
years  ago  there  were  very  few  which  deser^'ell  to 
be  so  classed.  Lr  writing  of  wide  and  narrow 
angles  the  terms  without  further  definition  are 
oidy  relative,  so  that  something  more  specific  is 
necessary  to  a clear  understanding  of  the  matter. 

In  the  days  when  landscape-idiotographers 
habitually  carried  two  lenses,  these  were  usually 
a rapid  rectilinear  of  focus  not  less  than  the  diag- 
onal of  the  plate,  and  a wide-angle  rectilinear  of 
about  half  that  focus.  So  tliat  for  a half-plate 
outfit  one  might  have  an  eight-inch  and  a four- 
inch  lens,  though  often  the  R.  R.  would  not  be 
longer  in  focus  than  seven  inches,  and  the  wide 
angle  would  be  of  four  and  a half  inches  or  a 
little  over.  Even  with  an  eight-inch  lens  (ju  a 
lialf-])late  it  is  jierfectly  j)os.sil)le  to  get  strained- 
])ers])ective  effects,  as  one  may  often  see,  whereas 
the  wide-angle  instrument  constantly  furnished 
examples  \\  liich  were  brought  forward  to  demon- 
strate that  i)hotography  gave  distorted  drawing, 
(|uite  different  from  that  which  tlie  draughtsman 
or  ])ainter  ])roduced. 

We  neeil  hardly  tell  the  readers  of  Photogru phji 
071(1  Focua  that  this  charge  was  unhnuideil,  and 
that  what  was  really  denounced  was  the  inclusion 
of  too  wid(^  an  angle.  If  the  lens  uso'd  is  one  of 
sufficient  focal  length  in  ])roj)ortion  to  the  j^late, 
the  drawing  will  be  absolutely’  ]>erfect,  will  be 
j)recisely  that  wluch  is  taught  in  all  art  schools, 
and  which  all  artists  with  ]>encil  or  brush  strive' 
to  attain,  althougli  tlu'>'  necessarily  fall  short  of 
the  accuracy  of  jffiotography. 

Modern  workers,  however,  ap])ear  to  be  coming 
aronn<l  to  the  view  that  even  the  angle  included 
by  all  eight-inch  lens  on  a half-])late  is  too  wide 
for  jiicforial  effect.  In  some  cases  this  o]>iiiion 
nuiy  have  resiilteil  from  tlieir  own  study  and 
observation,  in  many  it  has  not  been  consciously 


formed  at  all,  perhaps;  but  a line  of  w’ork  has 
been  followed  w’hich  expresses  it.  We  need  not 
say  that  we  refer  to  enlargement  from  a portion 
only  of  a negative. 

Many  hand-camera  workers  employ  a lens  of 
five  or  five  and  one-half  inches  on  a quarter-plate, 
or  in  that  proportion.  That  is  to  say,  the  focus  of 
the  lens  is  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  plate. 
Rut  out  of  the  negative  so  obtained  they  pick  a 
piece,  say.  one  and  one  half  by  one  inch  for  en- 
largement, and  the  diagonal  of  such  an  area  is 
less  than  two  inches.  So  that  the  enlargement 
includes  an  angle  equal  to  that  obtained  by  a 
lens  of  a focus  three  times  the  diagonal.  Our 
])icture  is  the  same  as  w'ould  be  given  with  a lens 
of  sixteen  and  one-lialf  inches  on  a cjuarter-plate, 
or  of  twenty-four  inches  on  a half-plate. 

Enlarging,  it  should  be  noted,  does  not  affect 
the  angle  included  at  all.  That  is  settled  by  the 
ratio  between  the  focus  of  the  lens  and  the 
diagonal  of  the  area  on  the  negative  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  enlargement. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  although  by  the  side 
of  the  angles  ordinarily  included  these  seem  very 
narrow,  the  pictures  obtained  are  far  more 
nearly  what  the  eyes  see.  When  an  observant 
]>erson  begins  to  use  a camera,  he  is  constantly 
finding  that  subjects  which  to  the  eye  seem  to  be 
effective,  when  seen  on  the  ground-glass  have 
lost  nmch  of  their  ])ower,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
clusion of  so  much  more  on  the  ])late.  The  sub- 
ject t)rigiually  seen  api)cars  on  the  screen  as  only 
a small  ])atch  in  the  middle  of  it.  To  remedy 
this,  the  camera  is  carried  nearer,  and  the  result 
often  is  to  find  that  from  the  nearer  viewpoint 
we  do  not  get  what  we  want  at  all.  Practice  in 
jffiotography  undoubtedly  modifies  the  way  in 
which  we  regard  subjects,  and  we  gradually  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  judge  of  subjects  on  the 
basis  of  a wider  angle;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  there  is  anything  gained  by  this,  rather 
the  reverse.  The  wide  angle  exaggerates  the  size 
of  foreground-objects  and  dwarfs  distance.  A 
small  cottage  will  tower  uj)  above  a great  moun- 
tain, and  a few  tussocks  of  rough  grass  will  block 
out  the  whole  exjiansc  of  a lake.  There  are  occa- 
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sioiis  wlieii  we  wdcoiiu-  an  effect  whieli  does 
nuieli  to  overcome  tlie  l're((ueiil  diHieulty  of  ])ro- 
vidiiifj;  a,  strong'  forcfiromid ; hut  it  is  a tliiiin  whieli 
ma>'  easily  |)ro\'e  a snare. 

Snell  a jirojiortion  hetweeii  foens  and  diagonal 
as  I : .‘5  is  often  met  in  telei)liotograi>liy  with  lenses 
of  (ixed  se|)aralion.  A sixteen-ineh  lens  on  a 
(|narter-])la1e  is  now  fre(|nentl\'  used,  and  those 
who  have  trieil  it  know  what  a power  it  gives 


them,  'riiere  is  a feeling  of  truthfulness  and  a 
freedom  of  exaggeration  about  the  results  so 
obtained  which  are  not  to  be  got  when  the  ratio  is 
1:1,  or  less,  as  it  so  often  is;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  ])ictorial  workers  tend 
more  and  more  to  lessen  the  angle  included  in 
their  pictures,  eitluT  by  the  use  of  a long-focus 
lens  of  the  tyjie  referred  to,  or  by  enlarging  from 
])art  of  the  negativ(>  only.  AA  . 1).,  in  I’liotoyraplij/. 

V.U 


The  Advantages  of  Full  Exposure 

A^IONG  the  faulty  ])hotographs  that  are 
occasionally  offereil  I’iioto-Era,  and  in- 
\ ariably  returned,  are  underex])osures.  Prints 
of  this  character  are  generally  illustrations  to 
technical  articles  in  which  the  writer  recoinniends 
the  use  of  miniature  cameras.  In  tins  case,  the 
pictures  of  well-lighted  subjects,  such  as  marines 
and  mountain-tops,  evince  no  symptoms  of  un- 
derexposure; but  others  that  are  markeil  by  sharp 
contrast  in  light  and  shade  aj)pear  exeessively 
undertimed.  A j)rint  showing  a white,  ragged 
band  against  a blaek  background,  without  any 
detail  whatever,  was  intendc(l  to  represent  a 
river  in  a hilly  region.  Another  print  de])icted  a 
wood-interior  in  winter,  with  a delightful  j)lay 
of  sunlight  on  the  snow;  but  the  trees  were 
black  and  without  character.  A living-room  was 
pictured;  but  here  everything  save  the  high- 
lights was  veiled  in  obscurity.  A girl  at  the 
piano  is  a familiar  theme;  but  unless  the  figure 
is  arrayed  in  a white  or  light-colored  eostiime. 
the  face,  the  music  and  the  keys  are  the  only 
visible  objects,  and  these  are  generally  shown  as 
glaringly  white.  These  faults  can  be  easily 
avoided  if  the  camerist  would  but  ai)])reciate  the 
difference  between  well-liglited  and  liadly  lighted 
subjects,  and  that  the  latter  require  much  more 
exposure  — according  to  a sinqile  prineijile. 

The  user  of  a miniature  eamera  is  generally 
loath  to  carry  a trijiod,  however  light  and  com- 
pact; but  experieme  will  teach  him  that  this 
accessory  is  indisiiensalile  to  successful  work  in 
the  field  as  well  as  indoors.  But  of  still  greater 
importance,  however,  is  the  cpiestion  of  ade- 
quate exjiosure  in  connection  with  serious  work, 
d'he  common  practice  is  to  underexpose  and  to 
rely  on  searching  or  diluted  developers  for  com- 
pensation. There  may  be  the  fear  that,  in  the 
case  of  strongly  illumined  landscaiJes,  in  marine- 
subjects  and  snow-scenes,  the  beautiful  grada- 
tions of  light  and  shade  may  be  lost  if  an  excess 
of  time  be  given;  whereas,  in  exercising  tins  j^re- 
caution,  the  end  is  attained  at  tlie  exiiense  of 
detail  in  the  shadows.  'J'hat  great  desideratum, 
a transjiarent  shadow,  is  beyond  the  jiale  of 
achievement  when  the  exjiosure  is  inade<|uate. 
J'he  worker,  desirous  to  jiroservc  the  color- 
values  of  his  jjicture  — emjiloywig,  as  he  does, 
color-sensitive  jilates  and  color-screens  — is 


likely  to  get  too  abrujit  transitions,  from  one 
color  to  another,  by  undertiming  his  jilates.  Par 
better  to  determine  the  correct  exjiosure  by 
means  of  a reliable  meter.  Many  exjierienccHl 
workers  jirefer  to  err  on  the  side  of  overexjiosurc 
and,  by  their  intelligent  control  c.if  the  develojier, 
to  correct  the  excess  of  time  allotted.  This  jiro- 
cedure  has  been  found  to  work  admirably  with 
snow-scenes  and  waterfalls,  where  even  low- 
toned  objects,  such  as  rocks  aud  trees  — unless 
abnormally  ■ (lark  by  being  watc'r-soaked  — as- 
sume character  and  detail.  Exemjilary  jiictures 
of  this  character,  by  Dr.  1).  J.  Ruzicka  and 
Charles  iNI.  DeBevoise,  ajijieared  in  the  January 
issue  of  PiiOTO-Ph{.\.  Incidentally’,  it  may  be 
well  to  jioint  out  that  a fully  timed  or  slightl.y 
overexjiosed  jilate  — of  eour.se,  develojied  judi- 
ciously — does  not  reejuire  the  common  exjie- 
dient  of  locally  reducing  olijectionable  high- 
lights in  either  the  negative  or  the  jirint,  which 
jirocess,  unh'ss  emjiloyed  with  skill  aud  taste, 
jiroduces  ludicrous  if  not  ruinous  results. 

iSIany  of  our  best  workers  make  it  a jiraetice 
to  overtime  their  jilates,  develojiiug  cautiously  — 
beginning  with  a diluted  solution  — and  (.ilitain- 
ing  the  desired  density  by  the  addition  from  the 
jiyro  solution,  if  that  be  the  develojiing-agent 
used.  These  workers  find  that  in  this  way  — 
using  Jilates  of  medium  sjieed  and  avoiding  ex- 
cessive density  — they  obtain  lu'gatives  that  are 
notably  rich  in  detail,  gradation  and  color. 

The  foregoing  adi  ice  ajijilies  witli  even  greater 
force  to  miniature  lU'galii’es  made  for  tlu‘  jiur- 
jiose  of  enlarging.  They  shendd  be  soft,  full  of 
detail  and,  naturally,  without  jihysieal  blemishes. 
Here,  correct  exjiosure  is  cital,  and,  whereas 
underexjiosed  negatives  yield  very  unsatisfac- 
Iciry  enlargements,  overtimed  ones  are  equally 
undesirable.  To  the  amateur  eager  tci  imjirove 
his  work  aud  to  minimize  his  failures,  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  will  jerove  of  great  helj).  Exjeose 
for  the  shadows;  develoj)  for  the  highlights;  e.x- 
j)ose  fidly  for  strongly  lighted  subjects;  give 
normal  exjiosure  to  subjects  lacking  brilliancy  or 
contrast;  overexjeosure  and  underdevelojiment 
jiroduce  flatness;  underexjiosure  and  overde- 
velojiment  jircaluee  c'xces.sive  eonlrast;  over- 
develojiment  of  normally  or  overexjiosed  Jilates 
also  jirodnce  harshness;  desjiisc'  not  the  Irijiod; 
consult  a relialilc  exjiosure-meter,  and  keeji  a 
record  of  all  exjiosures  as  a guide  for  future  work. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Add  ress  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
383  Boyiston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Vahie  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-w'inning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  tvho  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  mts  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  zvhich  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsezuhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  azvards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P., 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  icill  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sc7it  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  bp  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and.  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  ivith  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaj>ly  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  The  prints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
in  the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
stitiite  a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for 
public  exhiliition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only 
charge  is  prepayment  of  expres.sage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  and  exceptional  educational  value. 

Quarterly  Miscellaneous  Competitions 

In  order  to  extend  the  opportunities  for  participation 
by  a larger  number  of  our  readers,  and  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  entries,  these  will  be  a feature  of  1917. 


Awards  — Flashlight  Competition 
Closed  December  31,  1916 

First  Prize:  J.  G.  Burns. 

Second  Prize:  Bertram  E.  Hawley. 

Third  Prize:  IV.  B.  Bradford. 

Hors  Concours:  T.  E.  Halldorson  — portrait,  pub- 
lished in  February  issiie.  ^ 

Honorable  Mention:  Elmer  A.  Beard,  R.  T.  King, 
d'.  W.  Lindsell,  Paul  E.  Truelsch. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1917 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Home- Portraits.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  Idgures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  August  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 

1918 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Change  of  Address 

Subscribers  who  desire  to  change  their  addresses 
are  requested  to  inform  us  not  later  than  the  5th  of  the 
previous  month,  as  the  envelopes  must  be  addressed 
and  classified  for  mailing  on  the  10th. 

Failure  to  do  this  puts  it  up  to  the  subscriber  to 
procure  his  copy  from  his  former  post-office  address, 
and  no  duplicate  copy  can  be  expected  from  the 
Publisher  of  Photo-Eka. 

We  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  workers  to  the 
rules  governing  the  Advanced  and  Beginners’  Compe- 
titions in  order  to  facilitate  a fair,  intelligent  and 
prompt  decision  on  the  part  of  the  judges. 

y . 

Many  workers  conceive  admirable  pictorial  themes; 
but  lacking  knowledge  of  artistic  principles  and  har- 
monious combination,  they  .seem  to  be  unable  to  carry 
them  out  to  a succcs.sful  and  logical  end. — W.  A.  F. 
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THE  LITTI>E  QUESTIONER 


,7.  G.  BURNS 


Home-Portraits  — Advanced  Competition 
Closes  April  30,  1917 

Doubtless  the  army  of  amateur  photograpliers  — 
that  has  grown  to  such  astonisliing  7»roportions  of  late 
years  — has  been  responsible,  in  a large  measure,  for 
the  great  change  in  the  standards  of  the  professional 
workers.  The  amateur  was  bound  by  no  rules.  His 
debonair  manner  of  ignoring  all  jirecedents  seems  to 
have  jolted  the  professional  out  of  the  deej)  ruts  in 
which  he  had  been  running  so  long.  Working  in  the 
homes,  the  amateur  went  to  work  cheerfully  in  condi- 
tions which  would  have  seemed  impossible  to  a more 
“well-informed”  person.  To  the  astonishment  of  the 
“photo-wise”  he  made  good,  and  produced  likenesses 
eminently  satisfactory  in  spite  of  — if  not  Viecause  of  — 
this  unconventionality.  lie  had  no  prejudices  against 
that  b>:fe-noire  of  art-critics  — a double  lighting;  he 
did  n't  know  that  portraits  coidd  not  be  made  against 
a lighted  window  — so  he  made  tlieni;  he  rode  rough- 
■shod  over  all  rules  as  to  the  angle  of  illumination  and 
the  location  of  catcldiglits  in  the  eyes;  and.  when  his 


professional  |)redecessor  came  to  scolf  at  his  work  — be- 
lioM!  — he  not  only  remained  to  admire,  but  went 
forth  to  do  likewise  — greatly  to  the  betterment  of  his 
pictures.  .\t  the  present  time,  many  professional  pho- 
tographers have  no  studio,  but  make  all  their  sittings 
at  the  homes  of  their  patrons.  Others  combine  this 
work  with  their  regular  studio-activities. 

That  I’iioto-Er.\.  readers  are  interested  in  home- 
portraiture  is  evidenced  by  the  very  large  number  of 
excellent  prints  entered  in  last  year’s  contest.  ."Vside 
from  the  three  iirize-winners,  eighteen  were  found  de- 
serving of  honoralile  mention;  and  .so  many  fine  |)rints 
were  left  over  that  a list  of  fifty  was  ailded  as  deserving 
of  sjiecial  commendation. 

The  cup-winning  picture  was  a very  studio-like  por- 
trait of  a man,  well-j)o.sed  and  si>aced,  d'he  face  was  in 
a low  scale  of  light,  with  the  strongest  accenis  on  the 
gray  hair  at  the  temi)les.  It  is  a soft-focus  j)icture,  and 
detail  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  coal,  which  is  suggested 
by  an  almost  conijiletely  flat  tone  that  blends  with  the 
background  on  the  shailow-side.  The  placing  and 
treatment  of  the  hands  is  admirable,  as  it  is  in  a lower 
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key  than  the  face,  and  balances  well  the  head  in  the 
diagonally  opposite  corner.  The  prints  that  took  second 
and  third  honors  were  of  a very  different  type,  both 
being'  in  a lighter  key  and  more  full  of  detail.  The  focus 
in  neither  is  over-sharp,  and  each  has  a suggestion  of 
“hominess"  that  is  more  ])ronounced  in  the  second- 
honor  print  of  the  small  boy  seated  on  the  floor  of  the 
nursery  with  his  toys.  The  simplicity  of  the  setting  is 
a valuable  object-lesson,  and,  indeed,  all  three  prize- 
winners exemplify  this  virtue  to  a marked  degree. 

One  of  the  honorable-mention  prints  ]nil)li,shed  is  a 
well-lighted  window-])icture,  whereas  the  other  is  an 
example  of  the  dangerous  double-lighting  effects  — 
dangerous  because  t)f  the  difficulties  in  the  path  of  suc- 
cessful acco?nplishment.  If  the  lights  are  too  nearly  of 
a strength,  or  so  used  as  to  be  too  evenly  balanced  in 
the  lighting  of  the  face,  the  result  is  disaster  — as  far 
as  the  laws  of  art  are  concerned.  In  this  example,  the 
lighting  — especially  of  the  man's  face  — comes  j)eri- 
lously  near  the  danger  line,  but  just  misses  because  the 
stronger  light  occnjiies  the  smaller  area. 

In  making  pictures  in  a room,  it  is  frequently  the 
ca.se  that  a corner  between  two  windows  .seems  to  be 
the  best-lighted  place  available,  and  some  very  pretty 
effects  may  be  obtained  in  such  a location.  The  thing  to 
avoid  is  a dark  line  down  the  center  of  the  face,  with  the 
two  sides  lighted  equally.  The  head  should  be  so  turned 
that  it  will  be  fairly  well  lighted  from  the  weaker 
source,  and  then  enough  light  shoidd  be  admitted  from 
the  stronger  source  to  pick  out  just  certain  accents  of 
strong  light.  Of  course,  the  opposite  effect  may  be 
used  — letting  the  stronger  light  be  the  predominant 
one  — but,  as  a rule,  the  strong  light  on  the  small  area 
is  ])referable.  When  used  properly,  the  double  lighting 
does  away  with  the  inky-black  shadows  so  prevalent  in 
home-portraiture,  and  it  yields  a very  satisfactory 
picture. 

One  great  secret  of  success  — in  bust-pictures,  par- 
ticularly — is  that  of  proper  spacing.  The  head  should 
not  be  in  the  center  of  the  picture-area,  but  should 
have  more  si)ace  in  front  of  the  figure  than  behind  it.  It 
is  seldom  wi.se  to  make  a front-view  of  l)oth  face  and 
shoulders.  If  the  view  of  the  face  is  to  be  full-front, 
have  the  sitter  turn  the  body  slightly  away  from  the 
camera,  and  then  turn  the  head  toward  the  instrument. 
In  this  way  a more  natural  pose  is  obtained  and  also 
more  animation.  In  doing  this,  there  will  always  be  a 
“back”  where  the  space  should  l)e  narrower  than  in 
front.  The  head  should  be  fairly  near  the  top  of  the 
picture  space.  When  the  sitter  wears  a light  waist  and 
dark  skirt,  this  placing  of  the  head  high  may  necessi- 
tate showing  farther  down  than  is  desirable,  and  re- 
course may  be  had  to  the  professional's  method  of 
overcoming  this  by  the  vignette.  I hesitate  to  suggest 
this,  as  in  some  quarters  it  is  anathema.  It  is  to  be  de- 
plored as  an  inevitable  and  unvarying  habit,  for  it  is  a 
sort  of  confession  of  inability  to  fill  a sjtace  well  and 
pleasingly.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  soft 
blending  of  the  lines  into  the  tones  of  the  background  is 
pi'eferable  to  the  abrupt  change  from  light  waist  to 
dark  .skirt  in  l>ust-]>ictures.  .\  home-made  vignette  may 
be  inqu'oviscd  easily  by  taking  a piece  of  dark  card- 
board and  cutting  a deei)ly  toothed  curving-top  — 
lowest  in  the  center,  d'his  can  be  fasteneil  to  a chair- 
l)ack  or  other  su])port,  and  ])laced  clo.se  to  the  camera 
at  such  an  angle  to  the  light  that  its  tone  will  match 
that  of  the  background,  and  at  such  a height  that  it 
will  cut  the  waist  wherever  it  is  desirable  to  have  it 
bleuil  otf.  Of  course,  where  a white  ground  is  useil,  the 
card  should  also  be  white.  This  is  very  important. 

\ Tiiistake  often  nunle  by  home-workers  is  to  cut 
down  the  exposure  when  sunlight  enters  the  room.  One 


of  the  maxims  of  lighting  is  that  the  stronger  the  light 
the  heavier  the  shadows.  As  one  must  expose  for  the 
shadows,  full  time  must  be  given  to  balance  up  an  over- 
strong  light.  Of  course,  it  is  po.ssible  to  produce,  in  the 
house,  pictures  that  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
studio-products;  but  the  home-environment  offers  op- 
portunities for  individual  and  unconventional  back- 
grounds and  settings  — therein  lies  much  of  their 
charm.  As  the  warmer  months  come  on,  the  shaded 
porch,  with  its  vines  and  flowers,  offers  tempting  back- 
grounds with  splendid  lighting-opportunities. 

A fine  setting  for  an  indoor-portrait  is  shown  in  the 
first-jirize  picture  in  the  Beginners’  Competition  in  the 
same  number  of  Piioto-Era  that  sliows  the  winners  in 
the  last  home-portrait  contest  (June,  1916).  I suppose 
this  picture  tells  too  much  of  a story  to  be  classed  as  a 
portrait-group;  but  the  simplicity  of  the  whole  setting 
and  arrangement  is  admirable.  In  some  rooms  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  adequate  illumination  for 
portrait-work,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  by  having  recourse  to  the  flashlight,  or  — 

even  bettei to  the  use  of  the  gas-filled  electric  lamp. 

The  beauty  of  the  flashlight  is  that  exposures  are 
virtually  instantaneous,  and  children  may  be  caught 
without  movement.  There  are  many  guns  and  portable 
.skylights  on  the  market  that  simplify  the  process  very 
much.  Some  sort  of  arrangement  that  enables  both 
flash  and  shutter  to  be  operated  by  the  same  bulb  is  a 
great  convenience,  and  if  an  open  flash  is  used  a cheese- 
cloth screen  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  diffuse  the  light 
and  obviate  harsh  shadows.  ,\  plain  background  of  a 
neutral  shade  may  be  turnerl  toward  or  away  from  the 
light  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  a wide  range  of  effects 
from  light  to  dark,  and  it  is  preferable  to  a more  ornate 
setting.  Often  a wall-paper  of  the  right  shade  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  a background  admirably.  In  any 
case,  avoid  one  of  a loud  pattern,  as  the  result  will  be 
quite  inartistic.  Simplicity  in  costume  and  accessories 
is  as  much  to  be  desired  as  in  background  and  grouping. 

Even  more  and  better  work  is  to  be  expected  in  this 
contest  than  in  last  year's,  and  here 's  to  the  winners! 

K.\therine  Bingham. 


An  Enlarging-Note 

Users  of  the  vest-pocket  spool-film  cameras,  so 
popular  to-day,  should  pay  special  attention  to  the 
two  j)ieces  of  glass  in  the  enlarger  or  printing  box  that 
act  as  a negative  carrier.  These  must  be  perfectly 
clean,  free  of  dust,  grit  or  scratches.  A mere  rub  with 
a cloth  or  duster  is  not  always  sufficient  to  clean  the 
glasses  thoroughly.  A better  plan  is  to  rub  them  with 
a rag  moistened  with  petrol  or  methylated  spirit,  fol- 
lowed by  a polish  with  a soft  cloth.  The  glasses  should 
not  be  handled  in  the  center,  where  the  negative  comes, 
more  than  is  necessary,  or  finger-jirints  will  be  found 
uj)on  the  enlarged  postcards.  Any  handling  of  the 
glasses  should  be  at  the  ends,  where  no  harm  c<an  re- 
sult. Grit  between  the  gla.sses  will  result  in  the  nega- 
tives being  scratched,  especially  when  film-negatives 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  varnished,  and  the  writer  has  known 
of  a case  where  grit-particles  were  the  means  to  ruin  a 
valued  negative,  due  to  scratches  in  the  carrier.  An- 
other ])oint  to  be  watched  for,  when  putting  negatives 
into  jiosition.  is  cbi[)i)ings  of  glass  from  the  edges, 
which  would  also  produce  the  defect  mentioned  above. 
It  is  quite  important  that  all  negatives  intended  for 
enlarging  should  be  free  of  defects  of  this  kind,  and  the 
I)oints  noted,  though  of  a .seemingly  minor  nature, 
deserve  far  more  attention  than  they  get  from  most 
workers, — Amaievr  Photographer. 
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SECOND  PRIZE 
FLASHLIGHTS 


A HUNTING-CAMP  STUDY 


BERTRAM  F.  HAIVLEY 


Grain  in  Vest-Pocket  Camera  Negatives 

1 HE  number  f>f  workers  to-day  who  use  a vest- 
pocket  camera  wiiolly  and  solely,  and  who  rely  u])ou 
this  to  supply  nefiatives  capable  of  a great  degree  of 
enlargement,  must  be  legion,  and  yet  it  often  seems  that 
one  [joint  of  immense  im[)ortance  in  negative  making 
with  this  object  gets  overlooked  entirely  by  most 
workers.  To  obtain  a negative  quite  free  of  markings 
and  scratches,  and  not  over-thin,  yet  full  of  abundant 
detail,  is  not  all  that  is  required:  for  often  we  find  that 
a negative,  while  possessing  all  these  latter  (jualities. 
also  has  anf)ther  that  is  not  in  the  very  least  desirable 
— a coarse  grain.  This  does  lujt  show  in  the  contact 
prints  at  all;  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  enlarge  it 
that  we  find  it  existent,  and  the  only  way  to  counteract 
it  is  to  use  a rough-surface  paper.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  prevent  than  to  cure,  and  after  some  years"  ex])eri- 
ence  of  the  vest-pocket  camera  1 would  suggest  a |>ro- 
cedure  that  will  make  grain  in  the  negative  an  un- 
heard-of thing.  It  is  caused  by  underexjjosure  and 


forcing  the  negative  in  an  over-strong  develo[)er,  and 
for  this  reason  the  systems  of  tank-develo|)ment,  using 
a soluti<in  at  half  or  a third  its  normal  strength,  are 
ideal:  or  failing  the  use  of  a tank,  the  trouble  can  still 
lie  coiKpiered  if  the  dilute  solution  is  em|>loye<l,  what- 
ever system  be  ado])ted.-  - Amateur  I’holoijra pher. 


A Note  for  Flower-Photographers 

When  using  a sheet  of  [ilate-glass  over  a.  sheet  of 
black  cloth  to  obtain  reflections  in  a flower  or  still-life 
study,  it  is  fpiite  im|iortant  to  see  that  other  details, 
such  as  the  pattern  on  the  wall-|)a|)er  of  the  room,  onia- 
ments  or  furnishings  do  not  show  iqion  the  glass  as 
well,  for  such  would  have  a very  det  limeiital  effect 
upon  the  com[)osition,  and  destroy  any  artistic  quality 
that  it  might  [lossess.  'I'he  best  i>lan  is  to  fix  a j)ieee  of 
brown  pa[)cr  between  the  objects  and  the  glass,  and  so 
avoid  the  inartistic  note  that  might  be  ejiused. 

.1  matrur  I’liotof/ra jilier. 
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THIRD  PRIZE 
P'LASHLIGHTS 


THE  MANIAC 


A Dull  Day  for  Woodland-Work 

I\  reftTciice  to  the  value  of  a dull  day  iii  |)hoto- 
graphiug  wood-interiors,  F.  writes,  in  the  Amateur 
Photographer:  “ \'ery  few  photographers  fpiite  realize 
the  value  of  a.  dull  ilay  for  hmdlseajie-work;  in  fact,  in 
the  oi)iuiou  of  many  epute  experienced  workers,  sun- 
light is  e.sseulial  for  the  production  of  the  hest  resnlts; 
luit  it  is  to  he  noted  that  sunlight  often  introduces 
prohlenis  very  ditlicult  of  solution,  especially  when  the 
suhjeet  consists  of  extreme  lights  and  heavy  shadows, 
a very  tricky  comhination  to  render  successfully  from 
the  technical  point  of  view,  ^^’e  very  often  find,  how- 
ever, that  in  woodland-woi'k,  tor  exaiu])le,  sunlight  is 
reiu’oduced  very  harshly,  and  such  chalkiness  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  fpialily  of  llie  result.  In  dull  weather 
the  present  writer  started  off  recently  in  search  of 
woodlaml  suhjects,  and  found  it  possible  to  attempt 
many  more  subjects,  and  with  greater  success,  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  sun  been  shining. 
'I'lie  whole  composition  .seems  softer.  'I'here  is  a.  shorter 
scale  of  gradation  between  the  highest  lights  and  the 
deepest  shadows,  and  the  shadows  themselves  are  more 
luminous  and  richer.  We  ai'e  all  aware  that  sunshine 
tends  to  give  a spotty  effect  in  woodland-work,  and 
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any  possibility  of  this  defect,  and  also  that  of  liarsh 
contrasts,  may  be  obviated  by  choosing  a dull  day,  or 
at  least  one  in  which  the  light  may  be  described  as 
‘diffused,’  for  the  work.  The  exposures  are  slightly 
longer,  of  course,  but  provided  a stand  of  a fairly  sub- 
stantial nature  is  used  for  the  camera,  this  will  not  be 
found  a .serious  drawback.  It  is  certain  tliat  any  worker 
previously  unaware  of  the  value  of  a dull  day  in  wood- 
land-work, who  imagines  that  sunshine  is  essential, 
will  do  well  to  go  to  some  acce.ssible  spot  and  test  the 
truth  of  the  above  suggestion.  It  is  epute  possible  that 
the  solution  of  many  difficulties  in  woodland-work — 
not  one  of  the  easiest  branches  of  photography  at  any 
time  — may  be  found." 

Like  Most  Photo-Era  Readers 

I liELiEVE  that  most  men  in  business  who  are  inter- 
ested in  |)holograi!hy  could  not  keep  up  their  interest 
if  it  were  not  for  a stimulant  like  Photo-Ixua.  It  keeps 
tlie  coals  of  <lesirc  buriung,  and  as  a result  a fellow  can- 
not 7-esist  that  longing  to  create  or  perpetrate  some- 
thing. Long  live  your  journal!  --  A.  S.  Workman. 
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THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FACTS 

With  Reviews  of  Foreign  Magazines,  Progress  and  Investigation 

Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 

The  Metric  System 

Says  the  Amateur  Photographer  in  a recent  issue: 
“One  of  the  changes  foreshadowed  by  the  after- war 
conditions  will  almost  certainly  be  the  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures.  INIany  reasons 
combine  to  make  this  change  all  but  inevitable;  one  of 
them  is  the  opening  up  of  the  great  field  of  trade  in 
South  America,  for  which  Britain  will  make  a very 
strenuous  bid,  and  all  the  South  American  countries 
employ  the  metric  system.  Indeed,  the  only  countries 
in  the  civilized  world  which  do  not  employ  the  metric 
system  are  Great  Britain,  the  I'nited  States  and  Russia, 
and  in  the  United  States  the  system  has  been  legalized 
though  not  made  mandatory.  The  non-use  of  metric 
units  has  already  meant  the  loss  of  a considerable 
amount  of  foreign  commerce,  which  has  gone  to  Ger- 
many. Scientists  are  absolutely  agreed  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  change,  and  when,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
there  was  a powerful  movement  in  this  country  favor- 
ing the  metric  system,  it  was  only  some  ignorant  con- 
servatism which  foiled  the  projected  legislation.  We 
have  grown  wiser  since  then,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee  the  meter  presently  replacing  the  yard,  the 
liter  the  quart,  and  the  kilogram  the  pound." 

Tight  Lens-Combinations 

Several  times  during  the  year  it  is  advisable  to  re- 
move the  lens-combinations  from  the  shutter  or  mount 
and  wipe  them  carefully  with  an  old  linen  handkerchief. 
Often  the  lens-combinations  refuse  to  unscrew  easily  — 
if  at  all  — and  it  becomes  necessary  to  loosen  them  in 
some  manner  that  is  absolutely  safe.  One  way  — prob- 
ably the  best  — is  to  apply  a little  kerosene  oil  to  the 
joint  between  the  lens-combination  and  the  shutter  or 
mount.  Capillary  attraction  will  soon  draw  the  kero- 
sene into  the  threads,  and  in  a few  hours  the  lens-com- 
bination should  unscrew  readily.  In  no  circumstances 
use  violence  to  try  to  unscrew  lens-cells  from  shutters 
or  mounts,  as,  invariably,  svich  efforts  residt  in  serious 
damage  to  the  efficiency  of  the  lens. 

Altering  the  Focal  Length 

Sooner  or  later  every  photographer  wants  a focal 
length  he  has  not  got.  The  incompetent  want  it  often 
— its  absence  is  always  the  reason  why  they  failed  to 
make  a picture,  unless  indeed  that  reason  is  that  they 
brought  the  box-form  camera  out  with  them  instead 
of  the  reflex!  But  seriously,  the  practical  worker  does 
now  and  then  find  himself  in  a tight  corner,  finding 
perhaps  that  a 3|-inch  lens  would  give  him  just  the 
subject  he  requires,  while  a I-inch  will  not.  With  small 
cameras  and  short  focal  lengths  it  is  usually  possible  to 
rack  in  the  lens  until  the  required  amount  of  subject 
is  included,  afterwards  restoring  sharp  definition  by 
stopping  down  to  the  smallest  ajierture.  Such  a plan 
obviously  has  its  limitations,  but  on  more  than  one 
occasion  we  have  found  it  served  our  j)urpose.  Another 
and  more  elastic  method  is  the  use  of  a sui)i)lementary 
lens,  and  those  workers  who  use  small  cameras  for 
much  of  their  work  may  find  it  an  advantage  to  have  a 
few  spectacle  lenses  of  suitable  focal  lengths,  which 


may  l)e  placed  in  front  of  the  camera  lens  in  the  well- 
known  method  adopted  on  many  hand-cameras  nil- 
provided  with  focusing-adjnstments.  It  is  not  a diffi- 
cult matter  to  make  a double  cardboard  cap,  lined 
with  velvet,  the  disc  being  annular,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
orange-glass  cap  used  on  the  enlarger.  One  side  will 
fit  the  camera-lens  and  the  other  side  will  take  the 
spectacle  lens,  the  velvet  lining  allowing  this  to  be 
readily  removed,  yet  holding  it  from  falling  out.  Spec- 
tacle-lenses powerful  enough  to  make  a material  altera- 
tion in  the  focal  length  may  interfere  with  the  definition 
by  introducing  their  own  uncorrected  aberrations  into 
the  lens-system,  so  that  a small  stop  will  almost  always 
be  essential.  But  in  many  cases  this  is  not  a serious 
objection. — British  Journal  of  Photography. 

Cleaning  Stale  Bromide  Paper 

Sometimes  photograjihers  are  oldiged  to  use  bro- 
mide paper  that  is  stale  from  long  storage.  One  worker, 
who  found  himself  in  this  predicament,  discoveretl  that 
alcohol  — applied  carefully  with  a.  tuft  of  cotton  — 
would  remove  the  objectionalile  discolorations  at  the 
edges  of  the  paper.  It  seems  that  this  worker  used  a 
piece  of  cotton  saturatcil  with  alcohol  to  remove 
abrasion-marks  from  a glossy  i)a]>er,  and.  inadver- 
tently, touched  the  discolored  edge  of  a jirint.  To  his 
amazement  and  satisfaction  he  noticed  that  with  gentle 
friction  the  di.scolored  edges  of  the  ])a])er  became  white 
again.  No  doubt  other  surfaces  and  kinds  of  printing- 
]iaper  may  lie  handled  similaily  and  with  very  satis- 
factory results. 


The  Single-Combination  for  Flashlights 

Not  very  long  ago,  a photographer  focused  his  sub- 
ject, and  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the  image  he 
obtained  was  too  small.  Then  he  happened  to  remem- 
ber that  his  lens  was  symmetrical,  and  that,  by  re- 
moving one  combination,  he  could  obtain  an  image 
nearly  twice  as  large  with  the  other.  .\  moment  later  — 
after  he  had  removed  the  front  combination  — he  was 
pleased  to  see  that  his  memory  was  not  at  fault,  and 
that  the  image  was  of  the  correct  size.  'I'he  iiieturc  was 
to  be  made  by  fla.shlight,  and  the  iihotograiiher  decided 
on  the  proper  quantity  of  flash-powder  to  u.se  in  order 
to  give  anqile  exiiosure  with  an  F/<S  slop.  When  the 
sitting  was  finished,  he  hurried  into  the  darkroom. 
Half  an  hour  later  he  emerged  with  a puzzled  look  iqioii 
his  face.  The  plates  were  considerably  underexiioscd. 
How  could  this  have  happened  with  the  jiowerful  flash 
he  had  used.^  It  was  easily  explained.  When  he  re- 
moved the  front  condiination,  the  lens  immediately  be- 
came four  times  slower  and.  therefore,  ref|uired  four 
times  more  exjiosure.  'I’he  diaphragm-\ alue  of  I'/S  be- 
came approximately  l''/i:!.!t  with  only  the  rear  combi- 
nation in  use  — the  photographei-  luul  neglected  en- 
tirely to  take  this  fact  into  consideration.  It  is  of  vital 
importance  that  the  use  of  single  lens-combinations  be 
correctly  understood  with  regard  to  ex['osure.  iMauy 
admirable  jiortrait  and  pictorial  effects  have  been 
ruined  by  underexposure,  causing  the  iihotograiilicr 
dis;qi|iointment  and  iiecuniary  loss, 
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BEGINNERS'  COMPETITION 

^3 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Tlio.se  who.se  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”; 
but  only  original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer wiio  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  members  of  the 
Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership,  how'ever,  is  free  to 
all  subscribers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Era  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  this  competition 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Cla.ss.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  H>  lorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Advanced  Competition  still  remains  eligible  in  the 
Round  Robin  Guild  Beginners’  Competition;  but  upon 
winning  a prize  in  the  .Advanced  Class,  one  cannot 
again  participate  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Of  course, 
beginners  are  at  liberty  to  enter  the  .Advanced  Class 
whenever  they  so  desire. 

3.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  arti.stically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  ]>rints  on  P,  O.  P.,  or 
black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and 
detail. 

4.  Unsnccessfiil  prints  irill  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  trith  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

5.  Each  print  entered  rnn.st  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Gteild-numher,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  sej'arately,  (jiving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  Him,  make,  type  and  focus  of  tens,  .stop 
used.  e.rjiosure,  developer  and  printing-process . Enclose 
rcturn-po.slage  in  this  letter.  Daia-blanks  icill  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

(i.  Prints  receiving  i>rizes  or  Honorable  Alention  be- 
come the  [)roperty  of  1’hoto-Kra,  unless  otherwd.se 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitalile,  they  w'ill  be 
published  in  1’hoto-Era,  full  credit  l)eing  given. 

7.  Competitors  are  rerpie.sted  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x lit  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15.  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  ()ack,ages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  che.aply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 
Closed  December  31,  1916 

Fir.st  Prize:  William  Baxter. 

iS'mnn/  Prize:  H.  B.  Rudolph. 

Third  Prize:  S.  Workman. 

Honorable  Mention:  E.  ,1.  Brown,  .1.  Louis  Cunning- 
ham, R.  W.  Dawson,  Chester  C.  Hart,  Robert  P.  Nute, 
Geo.  P.  Russell,  William  .1.  Wilson. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  ]>rints:  C.  K.  Baker,  C.  .A.  Barnes,  Jr., 
James  Burke,  E.  W.  Congdon,  Hubert  C.  Mohr,  S.  A, 
Schwarz,  ,A.  S.  Lpton. 

Why  Every  Beginner  Should  Compete 

The  trouble  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  place 
the  beginner  at  a di.sadvantage.  If  advanced  workers 
be  allowed  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  prizes,  and  so  quickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  tw'o  monthly  competitions  in  which  prints 
may  be  entered,  w'ith  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are: 
The  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition  and  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition,  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  may,  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  participate  in  the  latter,  .After  having  won 
a few  prizes  in  the  Beginners’  Class  it  is  time  to  enter 
prints  in  the  Photo-Era  .Advanced  Competition. 

As  soon  as  one  has  been  aw'arded  a prize  in  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition,  he  may  consider  himself  an  advanced 
worker,  so  far  as  Photo-Era  records  are  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  Beginners’  Class, 
but  will  prefer  always  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Era 
Competition  for  advanced  workers.  In  accordance  with 
this  natural  impulse,  it  has  been  made  a rule  by  the 
Publisher  that  prize-winners  in  the  .Advanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  Class. 

To  measure  skill  with  other  beginners  tends  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  competition  every  month.  Compe- 
tent judges  select  the  prize-winning  prints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  reason. 
Sending  a print  which  failed  to  the  Guild  Editor  for 
criticism  will  disclose  what  it  was,  and  if  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  artistic,  a request  to  the  Guild 
Editor  for  suggestions  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  will 
l)ring  forth  expert  informat  ion.  The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Departments,  including  those  of  personal  counsel  and 
criticism,  form  an  endle.ss  chain  of  advice  and  assistance 
if  members  will  connect  the  links. 

Mil  dear  Mr.  French: 

Adiir  letter,  notifying  me  that  I hail  won  third  prize 
in  the  Nox'cmber  R.  R.  (■.  Competition,  was  received. 
Please  .send  me  Air.  Paul  L.  .Nnderson's  “Pictorial 
Landscape  Photography.  ’’ 

I wish  to  thank  you  for  tlie  ojiporhmity  afforded  to 
conqiare  my  work  with  other  beginners,  and  I assure 
you  that  I am  going  to  try  to  make  the  others  “step 
lively  ’ to  beat  me,  for  I warn  you  that  my  eyes  are  set 
on  one  of  your  Photo-Era  silver  cups. 

.Vgain  wishing  you  every  success,  that  I believe  you 
are  meeting,  1 remain,  Adurs  truly, 

Halvor  .a.  Caum. 
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THE  DAYS  (JF  HEAL  SPOHT  WILLIAM  BAXTER 

FIRST  PRIZE beginners'  CONTEST 


House-Cleaning 

At  this  time  of  year—  when  “the  female  of  the 
species”  is  rainjiant  with  hrooin,  (luster  and  seruhhing- 
brush,  and  the  evicted  male  is  exiled  to  club  or  street- 
corner — it  beluKjves  the  photographer  to  look  well  to 
his  domain  and  to  see  that  he  starts  the  s])ring-cani](aign 
with  darkroom  and  apparatus  in  a[)ide-])ie  order. 

However  carefully  one  has  done  one's  work  and  .seen 
to  one’s  equipment,  an  occasional  overhauling  is  ad- 
visable. When  the  house-cleaning  sj)irit  is  abroad  it 
seems  a logical  time  to  make  such  an  inspection  of 
photo-paraj)hernalia.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  dirt 
and  dust  will  accumulate  where  it  is  least  desired.  If  a 
room  of  any  sort  is  set  aside  for  j)hotogra])hic  u.se.  that 
is  the  place  to  begin.  .\11  shelves  and  drawers  should 
be  enifitied  of  their  contents  and  first  carefully  wiiied 
with  a damp  cloth,  to  remove  the  loo.se  dust  and  chem- 
ical particles.  This  done,  a good  .scrubbing  of  shelves  — 
where  bottles  of  chemicals  have  stood  — may  save  many 
subsequent  spots  on  prints  and  plates.  The  walls  — 
where  chemicals  may  have  been  spattered  — should  be 
well  cleaned,  and  likewise  the  door.  This  “turning  out  " 
of  drawers  and  cupboards  will  bring  [(robably  to  light 
many  things  better  thrown  away,  and  [XASsibly  some 
material  that  is,  or  will  he  soon,  out-dated — which 
should  be  used  at  once. 

The  work  will  be  simplificil  greatly  if  all  utensils 
that  are  not  in  common  use  be  put  out  of  the  way.  and 
only  those  in  frequent  demand  be  kept  within  reach. 
Careful  storage  of  .sensitive  material  will  add  much  to 
its  longevity.  ,\11  such  attention  pays  for  the  extra 
trouble  involved.  Trays  should  be  looked  over  care- 


fully and  cleaned.  ,Vn  enameled  tray,  that  has  chiiiped 
until  the  metal  is  ex])o.sed,  should  not  be  kc|>t  in  use. 
.Vny  hath  that  contains  silver  will  leave  a,  dc])osit  on 
the  exposed  metal.  The  iron  is  a])t  to  rust  and  cause 
spots,  so  that,  in  any  case,  such  a tray  is  poor  economy, 
ll  is  better  to  discard  it  and  buy  a new  one.  Kust  on 
anything  — scissors,  knives  or  anything  used  about 
the  darkroom  or  workroom  — is  a menace,  and  a jiro- 
lific  jiroducer  of  mysterious  spots. 

liottles  or  trays  used  for  develo]ier  often  become 
coated  with  a film  that  is  removc'd  easily  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  .V  thorough  rinsing  should  be  given 
such  articles  before  using  them  again  for  devclo|)er.  If 
labels  have  become  discolored  or  have  come  off,  their 
renewal  will  give  a very  fresli,  spick-and-span  look  to 
a dingy  shelf.  When  knives,  scissors,  pencils,  etc.,  are 
all  shar])ened  and  [lut  in  their  pro))er  places,  and  every- 
thing is  slii|)-shaiie,  the  )>leasure  of  one's  photo- 
graphic work  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Xot  only  the  darkroom,  but  the  aiiparatus.  itself, 
needs  a careful  going-over.  Shutters  should  he  tested 
at  all  sjieeils  to  see  that,  they  have  not  gone  wrong. 
I.enses  should  he  cleaiuxl  carefully  and  the  bellows  ex- 
amined for  leaks.  To  ('xamine  the  bellows,  remove  the 
back  of  the  camera,  and  with  the  shutter  closed,  place 
a heavy  black  cloth  over  the  back  of  the  camera,  then, 
with  your  head  under  the  cloth-  which  should  be 
brought  closely  around  under  the  chin  and  the  bottom 
of  camera,  to  exclude  all  light  — turn  the  front  and 
both  sides  of  the  camera  toward  a strong  light  and  sec 
if  any  [lin-points  or  lines  of  light  are  visible.  'I'lie  first 
few  moments  may  not  reveal  them,  but  after  the  eyes 
become  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  they  may  detect 
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some  stray  gleams,  which  — if  not  too  large  or  numer- 
ous — may  be  remedied  by  applying  surgeon’s  plaster 
on  the  inside  of  the  bellows.  It  too  tar  gone,  a new  bel- 
lows is  the  only  remedy.  Streaks  of  light  about  shutter 
or  lens-board  are  often  overcome  by  a new  coat  of  dead- 
black  paint.  Having  examined  the  front  end  after  this 
fashion,  remove  the  lens,  and  give  the  plate  or  film  end 
a thorough  inspection  in  the  same  manner.  The  lens  of 
most  hand-cameras  is  fastened  in  by  a collar  screwed  in 
from  the  inside  of  the  camera.  This  should  be  removed 
carefully,  the  lens  and  shutter  taken  out,  and  the  eye 
placed  at  this  opening  with  the  camera-back  in  place. 
If  j)lateholders  are  used,  one  should  be  in  position 
when  the  examination  is  made,  to  detect  any  fault  in 
adjustment.  When  the  lens  is  out,  it  should  be  taken 
apart  — if  a doublet  — and  both  surfaces  of  front  and 
back  lenses  wiped  carefully  with  a soft  piece  of  old  linen. 
In  reassembling,  be  sure  that  each  lens  is  screwed  home 
accurately  and  that  the  collar  is  firmly  in  place  ami 
holds  the  shutter  in  the  proper  position.  Two  small 
screw-heads  on  the  shutter  should  fit  into  notches  on 
the  lens-board  when  it  is  correctly  set. 

The  rubber  of  the  bulb  or  its  tubing  may  have  de- 
terioratetl  and  may  need  renewing;  the  screws  in  tlie 
tripod-head  may  be  working  loose;  the  carrying-case 
may  need  looking  over  — numberless  “tag-ends”  will 
be  found  that,  if  put  in  condition  now,  may  save  much 
trouble  and  annoyance  in  the  field.  The  time  and  pos- 
sible slight  expen.se  entailed  by  such  an  overhauling 
will  be  more  than  repaifl  by  the  increased  ])leasure  and 
ease  in  working  and  l)y  the  prevention  of  spots  and  light- 
streaks.  Katherine  Bingham. 

Advantages  of  a Tripod 

The  beginner  who  is  content  to  be  a mere  snap- 
shooter  will  seldom  have  use  for  a tripod,  but  if  he  has 
any  aspirations  toward  better  and  more  artistic  work, 
something  of  the  sort  is  almost  a necessity.  Even  when 
films  are  used,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  tor  the  use  of 
the  ground-glass,  there  are  many  times  when  a slight 
time-exposure  must  be  given  to  olitain  the  desired  re- 
sult, and  some  method  must  be  available  to  give  steady 
siijiport  to  the  camera.  The  time  of  clumsy  and  bulky 
tripods  for  small  cameras  has  jiassed,  and  there  may 
now  be  had  metal  tripods,  so  small  and  compact  that 
they  will  go  into  a cajiacious  coat-pocket.  A new  one 
i.ssiied  last  year  has  the  advantage  of  folding  flat  and 
into  very  small  compass.  However,  if  one  does  not 
care  to  put  the  money  into  such  a convenience,  there  is 
now  on  the  market,  a clamp  which  makes  a fairly  good 
substitute.  Its  drawback  is  that  it  must  have  some 
solid  .sujiiiort  to  which  it  can  be  attached.  It  is  screwed 
into  the  trijiod-.socket  of  the  camera  and  then  attached  to 
a.  chair-back  or  fence-rail  or  some  such  object.  For  work 
in  the  house  or  yard  — where  a chair  may  be  moved  to 
the  desired  location  — this  does  very  nicely;  but  when 
one  is  afield,  the  necessity  to  make  one’s  iiicturc  from 
the  view]ioint  of  the  fence  rather  than  from  that  of 
one’s  own  selection  is  rather  sad.  I’o.ssibly  a carriage 
or  an  auto  might  be  brought  into  requisition  nearer  the 
desired  location. 

Interior-views  necessitate  the  use  of  some  support 
for  the  camera,  an<l,  although  tables  or  other  pieces  of 
furniture  may  lie  used,  it  is  very  easy  to  move  or  jar 
the  camera  in  such  conditions,  and  the  little  clamp 
would  soon  save  its  small  price  in  wasted  material. 

One  never  gets  really  the  full  jileasure  out  of  view- 
making,  it  seems  to  me,  until  one  has  arranged  one’s 
eonqiosition  on  the  gronnd-gla.ss;  and  when  this  is 
done,  the  tripod  is  in  constant  requisition  even  for  the 
snaii.shot.  The  ability  to  see  one’s  picture  full-size,  and 


to  tell  exactly  where  lines  and  space  divisions  are  com- 
ing, makes  an  art  — as  well  as  a pastime  — of  picture- 
making. 

Katherine  Bingham. 

Starch-Paste  for  Mounting 

Mounting  with  paste  may  be  done  either  with  one 
of  the  ready-made  preparations  which  are  on  the 
market,  or  with  ordinary  starch-paste  made  at  home. 
The  latter  is  the  cheaper  plan,  although  if  a quite 
needlessly  large  quantity  is  made  up  at  once,  the 
homemade  may  be  as  expensive  as  the  ready-made. 
The  starch-paste  should  be  made  an  hour  or  two  before 
it  is  wanted  for  use,  so  that  it  has  time  to  get  quite 
cold.  It  will  be  usable  for  a day  or  two  after  it  is  made, 
especially  in  winter-time;  but  the  sooner  it  is  used  the 
better. 

To  make  starch-paste,  a very  little  ordinary  house- 
hold starch  should  be  stirred  up  with  cold  water  until 
it  forms  a perfectly  smooth  cream,  quite  free  of  lumps. 
(Half  a teaspoonful  of  the  dry  starch  is  quite  enough 
to  make  up  at  once.)  When  this  has  been  done,  a basin 
holding  about  half  a pint  should  be  filled  with  water 
straight  from  a kettle  in  which  it  is  boiling,  and  left  for 
a minute  or  two,  for  the  basin  to  get  thoroughly  hot 
right  through.  The  water  is  then  emptied  out,  and 
without  loss  of  time  the  cream  is  put  into  the  basin  and 
well  stirred  around  while  boiling  water  is  poured  on  it. 
If  the  basin  was  hot,  a very  little  of  the  water,  if  ac- 
tually boiling,  will  be  needed  to  bring  about  the  change 
called  “thickening,”  which  is  what  is  wanted.  Instead 
of  being  white,  the  starch  will  turn  almost  colorless 
and  transparent,  and  become  much  more  glutinous. 
No  more  water  should  be  added,  but  the  starch  poured 
out  into  a cold  vessel  to  cool  down.  It  should  be  quite 
free  of  lumpiness,  but  if  there  are  any  lumps  present  it 
may  be  squeezed  through  a piece  of  muslin. 

Phofograplnj. 

A Focusing-Note 

IlsERS  of  hand-cameras  who  focus  by  scale  are  often 
in  doubt  — when  photographing  near  and  distant  ob- 
jects — how  to  set  the  scale  in  order  that  each  may  be 
iemlered  equally  sharp.  Of  course,  in  pictorial  work, 
the  difficulty  is  soon  set  at  rest  by  concentrating  all  the 
interest  on  the  princiiial  object;  Init  in  other  subjects, 
when  it  is  re(|uired  that  the  whole  area  of  the  negative 
be  equally  sharp,  this  .setting  of  the  scale  presents  a 
difficulty.  It  will  lie  found,  however,  that  if  the  scale 
is  set  for  the  nearest  object,  with  the  short-focus  lenses 
used  on  the  modern  small  camera,  there  will  not  be 
much  to  choose  between  the  foreground  and  the  more 
distant  jiarts  of  the  snliject.  With  high-grade  anastig- 
mat  lenses  a slight  departure  from  microscopic  sharp- 
ness is  hardly  noticeable,  .\gain,  the  scale  may  be  set 
half-way  between  the  longest  distance,  say  twenty-five 
feet,  and  the  infinity  mark.  If  the  points  noted  above 
are  followed,  there  will  be  no  degree  of  inaccurate 
focusing  visible  in  the  finished  result. 

Amateur  Photographer. 

A Simple'Hypo-Eliminator 

Any  method  which  will  help  to  eliminate  hypo  is 
always  of  interest  to  jihotographers.  contributor  to 
the  Amateur  Photographer  says  that  it  is  a truism  that 
the  simplest  is  often  the  best.  ,\pplying  the  remark  to 
hyiio  eliminators,  potassium  iiermanganate  may  be 
recommended  as  an  excellent  and  cheap  reagent.  It 
answers  the  jmrpose  (piite  as  well  as  potassium  percar- 
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bonate,  or  anthion  (potassium  persulphate).  A few 
grains  should  be  dissolved  in  a pint  of  water,  forming  a 
pinkish  solution.  The  negative  should  be  washed  in 
plain  water  for  a minute  or  two,  then  transferred  to  the 
permanganate  solution,  which  must  be  changed  when 
the  color  is  discharged.  When  the  process  is  complete, 
the  solution  will  retain  its  ])ink  color  — a convenient 
feature  of  permanganate  — and  the  negative  neeils 
only  a final  rinse  in  water  before  being  dried. 

Motion-Pictures  and  Eyestrain 

Mr.  Gordon  L.  Perry,  acting  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Hlindness,  who 
has  recently  discu.ssed  the  subject  of  frecpicnt  attend- 
ance at  motion-picture  houses,  ni)on  the  eyesight,  has 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  that  motion- 
pictures  with  defects  of  jihotography,  manufacture  and 
projection  may  prove  injurious  to  eyesight;  and  (‘2j, 
that  eyestrain  caused  by  viewing  motion-pictures  may 
indicate  a subnormal  condition  of  the  eyes  which  should 
demand  immediate  attention  on  the  part  of  an  oculist; 
in  other  words,  such  pictures,  while  not  the  chief  source 
of  the  trouble,  may  reveal  its  existence.  Some  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  protection  of  the  eyes  are  a 
plate-glass  screen,  an  auditorium  as  light  as  may  be 
consistent  with  giving  satisfactory  detail  in  the  jiictures, 
and  a seat  in  the  center  of  the  auditorium  and  never 
nearer  to  the  screen  than  20  feet,  but  the  further  the 
better.  M ithout  the  best  screens,  films,  projection, 
surrounding  illumination  and  .seating-arrangements, 
the  “movies”  are  likely  to  prove  a cause  of  serious 
eye-troubles.  Due  precautions  should  be  taken. 


Developing  Color-Sensitive  Plates 

,\t  present,  there  arc  on  the  market  several  excellent 
makes  of  ultra-sensitive  plates  which  — handled  with 
care — -produce  very  superior  results.  However,  many 
photographers  ajipear  to  lie  very  careless  in  developing 
them,  d'hese  jilates  are  extremely  sensitive  to  all  light- 
rays  and  — therefore  — should  be  developed  in  total 
darkne.ss,  to  avoid  fogging,  d'his  fact  does  not  seem  to 
be  understood  as  it  should  lie,  even  by  capable  workei's. 
In  one  instance,  some  beautiful  jiaintings  were  copied 
at  considerable  expense  by  a profe.s.sional  photographer, 
who  spoiled  the  negatives  liy  fogging  them  just  enough 
to  make  them  valueless,  d'hough  he  used  a iierfeclly 
safe  light — safe  for  ordinary  plates  — the  didl-red 
rays  were  sufficiently  active  to  make  an  im|)ression  on 
the  extremely  sensitive  emulsion,  d'he  use  of  color- 
sensitive  plates  is  becoming  more  and  moi-e  general,  and 
it  should  be  the  photographer's  duty  to  familiarize  him- 
self thoroughly  with  every  detail  of  their  jiractical 
and  sncces.sful  maniimlation. 

Photographic  Writers  Please  d'ake  Notice! 

There  is  a big  difference  between  a “light  slreak” 
and  a “ light -streak,"  just  the  same  as  theie  is  a ^•ast 
difference  liefween  a “light  brigade"  and  a “light- 
brigade." 

Warned  Off 

I’lintoiiruplirr — “(Might  I suggest  that  the  ex])re.ssion 
be  a little  less  severe?” 

Sitter — “No,  sir!  This  jKirtrait  is  for  my  nephew, 
and  if  he  secs  me  looking  pleasant,  he  'll  write  for 
money ! ” — Pdf/niiig  Shov. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  wishing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
S83  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  be 
enclosed. 


S.  S.  I). — Kodelon  is  an  excellent  developing- 
agent  if  made  up  according  to  formida.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  to  hroinide,  however,  and  if  a blue-Vilack 
print  is  desired,  only  about  a fourth  of  the  anionnt  of 
bromide  called  for  in  the  forimda  shoidd  be  used. 

C.  A.  C. — Your  trouble  with  Azo  Hard  Me- 
dium cards  is  no  fault  of  your  own.  AYe  are  told  that 
the  yellowish  whites  are  caused  by  the  color  of  the  new- 
raw  stock,  the  blue-white  not  being  obtainable  now. 

Cf.  C.  K. — Color-prints  can  now  be  made  by 
strictly  photographic  processes.  The  print  — 
strictly  speaking  — is  not  on  pajier,  but  is  composed  of 
tran.st)arent  films  with  a white-paper  backing.  The 
IIe.ss-Ives  process  is  cpiite  simi)le  but  still  rather  ex- 
pensive. The  Iliblock  is  exposed  in  the  camera  as  one 
jdate.  It  is,  however,  composed  of  two  plates  and  a 
film,  which  are  se]>arated  after  exposure  and  developed 
separately.  Prints  of  each  are  then  made  on  specially 
prepared  film  develojjed  in  hot  water,  and  each  one 
dyed  a separate  color  — one  yellow,  one  magenta  and 
one  blue.  When  dry,  the  three  are  superimposed  in 
register  and  with  a white-i)aper  backing.  They  consti- 
tute together  the  Ilicrome  “print.” 

K.  B.  C. — Old-negative  glass  is  quite  in  de- 
mand now,  and  good  prices  will  be  paid  by  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co.,  of  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  or  by  Geo.  W. 
Cary,  2t)0S.V  Cleveland  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Packing- 
directions  will  be  sent  by  these  concerns.  The  East- 
man Kodak  Co.  also  furnish  ship|)ing-tags  for  the  boxes. 
XV)t  more  than  100  pounds  should  be  packed  in  one  box, 
and  all  plates  shovdd  face  in  the  same  direction. 

E.  H. — Stereo-cameras  made  in  the  United 
States  may  be  obtained  from  Folmer  & Schwing  and 
The  Rochester  Optical  Co.,  Divisions  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  also  from  Burke  & .James, 
Inc.,  and  Sears  Roebuck  & Co.,  Chicago.  If  you 
are  interested  in  the  new.  small,  imported  Stereo- 
cameras,  you  can  obtain  information  from  the  C.  P. 
Goerz  American  ()i>tical  Co..  .'}17  East  dlth  Street,  and 
R.  .1.  Eitzsimons,  7.5  E'ifth  Avenue,  Xew  York  City. 
'I'here  are  many  excellent  cameras  to  be  had  with  lens 
— and  shutter  — eqni])inents  adapted  to  all  require- 
ments of  the  Rtereo-i)hotography.  First  obtain  all 
availalile  descriplive  matter  and  then  decide  which  in- 
strument will  .serve  yonr  requirements  best. 

R.  ,A.  -Inaccurate  shutter-speeds,  due  to 
dust  in  pneumatic  valve,  may  be  corrected  by 
having  the  cylinders  re-buffed.  I'his  work  should  l>e 
entrusted  only  to  an  expert.  In  no  cimimstanees  shoidd 
oil  or  grease  be  used.  Any  firm  of  acknowledged  re- 
liability can  attend  to  the  cleaning  of  your  shutter,  and 
will  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

.1.  O. — Whether  tank-  or  tray-developing  is 
the  best  depends,  for  a decision,  on  imlividual  ta.ste 
and  requirements.  One  camerist  may  find  tank-de- 
veloping both  efficient  and  convenient,  and  another 
may  find  greater  iileasure  and  imifit  in  darkroom- 
developing.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  tank- 
ilcveloping  of  plates  and  films  is  no  longer  considered 
to  be  experimental.  .Amateur  and  iirofessional  ])ho- 


tographers  have  put  the  stamp  of  their  approval  on 
tank-developing.  Autochrome  and  Paget  plates  are 
still  developed  by  hand  in  the  darkroom.  The  devel- 
oping of  these  plates  — or  any  plates  and  films  used 
to  obtain  scientific  data  — requires  constant  attention 
during  the  entire  developing-process,  and  they  cannot 
be  develojied  succes.sfully  in  a tank,  for  the  reason 
stated.  For  the  average  amateur,  who  is  not  interested 
particularly  in  the  chemistry  of  photography,  the  tank 
is  unquestionably  the  most  convenient  and  efficient 
method  to  develop  vacation-  and  snapshot-pictures. 

II.  (’.  K. — For  snapshot-work  in  city-streets 
on  bright  days  the  shutter  should  be  set  at  of  a 
second,  the  stop  at  F/16  and  the  focusing-indicator  at 
twenty-five  feet.  This  combination  of  shutter-speed, 
stop  and  focus  will  meet  all  ordinary  requirements  of 
the  camerist  equipped  with  a hand-camera.  Virtually, 
any  hand-camera  — thus  set  — becomes  equivalent  to 
a fixed-focus  box-form  camera,  and  is  eminently  suited 
to  genre-photography  in  city-streets. 

W.  .1.  R. — Films  may  be  used  after  expiration- 
date,  but  successful  results  cannot  be  guaranteed. 
However,  if  the  film  has  been  kept  in  a cool,  dry  place, 
and  it  is  not  too  long  after  the  expiration-date,  you 
should  obtain  fairly  satisfactory  results.  Do  not  use 
such  a film  to  jihotograph  any  subject  which  cannot  be 
duplicated  readily.  Such  a film  is  an  ideal  one  with 
which  to  experiment,  and  its  use  for  this  purpose  is 
preferable  for  any  serious  work. 

S.  B.  A. — The  advantage  of  a reflecting- 
camera  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  image  of  the  subject 
a])pears  on  the  ground-glass  right-side  up  until  the 
shutter  is  released.  X"o  focusing-cloth  or  tripod  is  re- 
ipiired  to  compose  each  picture  properly  and  to  the 
best  advantage.  There  are  many  excellent  reflecting- 
cameras  now  on  the  market.  Some  foreign  instruments 
fold  into  small  compass  and  may  be  carried  as  easily  as 
a small  hand-camera.  Most  reflecting-cameras  are 
equipped  with  focal-plane  shutters  and  are  used  ex- 
tensively to  make  speed-pictures.  However,  these 
cameras  are  equally  well-adapted  to  all  forms  of  amateur 
and  professional  photography.  Owing  to  the  remarkable 
efficiency  of  the  focal-plane  shutter,  the  use  of  an 
anastigmat  lens  is  virtually  required  to  obtain  satis- 
factory results.  .All  reflecting-cameras  are  listed  with 
high-grade  lens-equiinnents.  The  selection  of  the  lens 
depends  on  speed,  focus  and  cost,  and  rests  entirely 
with  the  individual  camerist  and  his  requirements. 

K.  A'. — One  way  to  mount  pictures  with  paste 
is  to  obtain  a large  piece  of  plate-glass,  collect  the  prints 
from  the  wash-water  and  idace  them  face  down  on 
the  gla.ss  — one  on  toji  of  the  other.  Then  apply  the 
]iaste  to  the  tojimost  print  with  a large  lirush  — being 
careful  to  cover  all  corners  thoroughly  — lift  the  print 
from  the  iiile  and  mount  it.  Continue  to  do  this  until 
the  last  print  is  reached.  If  the  jiile  is  not  moved  the 
jiaste  will  not  reach  the  picture-side  of  the  prints. 

O.  C.  AI. — Horizontal  scratches  on  roll-film 
negatives  are  sometimes  caused  by  trying  to  twist 
the  paper  more  tightly  around  the  spool  after  remov- 
ing it  from  the  camera.  If,  in  addition,  small  particles 
of  emulsion  become  loosened  during  the  operation  of 
twisting,  they  are  apt  to  tear  long,  deep  gashes  in  the 
celluloid  base  of  the  film.  Such  abrasions  cannot  be  re- 
moved .satisfactorily  by  retouching.  AA’henever  possible, 
use  a roll-film  camera  that  is  cquip|)ed  with  some  form 
of  tension  spool-holder.  This  devise  prevents  the  film 
from  unrolling  faster  than  the  winding-key  is  turned. 
In  any  event,  it  is  far  better  to  wrap  up  a loosely 
wound  roll  in  heavy  manilla  jiaper  than  to  try  to  twist 
the  black  paper  more  tightly  around  the  film.  .Atten- 
tion to  this  matter  is  of  the  greatest  imiiortance. 
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Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Eha, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  he  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giinng  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
plate  or  film,  stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  jirinting- 
process. 


F.  S.  P. — Your  iLome-portrait  is  gracefully  posed 
and  well  lighted  — altogether  a commendahle  effort. 
Unfortunately,  the  background  is  a wall  of  the  room 
of  which  the  wall-paper  is  objectionable  by  reason  of 
its  conspicuovis  pat- 
tern. It  would  lie 
better  had  you  u.sed 
a temporary  back- 
ground consisting  of 
a plain  shawl,  or  one 
of  the  many  amateur 
backgrounds  which 
you  can  purchase  for 
a small  sum  from 
any  photo-dealer.  In 
your  case,  the  sitter 
or  model  was  too 
near  the  wall,  with 
its  prominently  dec- 
orated wall  - jiaper. 

By  moving  the  sitter 
farther  away,  and  if 
not  using  too  small 
a stop,  the  objection- 
able pattern  of  the 
wall  - pajier  would 
have  been  tlirown 
out  of  focus  — if 
not  entirely  obliter- 
ated. 

F.  S.  1). — A very 
well-arranged  group 
of  children.  'I'he  floll 
furnishes  an  ade- 
quate center  of  in- 
terest, ami  the  chil- 
dren seem  entirely 
unconscious  of  the 
camera.  trifle 

longer  exj)osure 
would  have  given 
you  better  detail  in 
the  white  dresses 
and  lessened  the  ex- 
treme blackness  of 
the  shadows. 

C.  T.  P.—  You 
have  jdaced  your 
camera  too  near  the 
sitter  for  good  re- 
sults. The  knees  and 
feet  are  a trifle 
blurred,  and  the  latter  much  too  large  in  proportion  to 
the  head.  A small  camera  is  hardly  adequate  for 
this  kind  of  work. 

fi.  . F. — The  moon  in  your  night-scene  is  too 
large,  too  sharply  outlined,  totally  white,  absolutely 
Hat  and  without  detail  to  look  natural.  Look  at  the 
moon  carefully  next  time,  and  then  at  the  sky  and  the 


surrounding  landscape.  You  will  then  try  to  produce 
in  your  picture  a moon  cpiite  different  from  the  first 
one.  A good  way  to  introduce  a natural-looking  moon 
into  a night-picture  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

P.  C.  X. — Your  iiicture  has  the  a])pearance  of  an 
enlargement  from  the  center  of  a more  extended  view. 
It  lacks  foreground  and  the  plane  values  are  poor. 

S.  A.  B. — In  making  your  interior-view,  the  camera 
was  placed  too  low.  Your  room  has  no  ceiling,  and  the 
pattern  of  the  carpet  is  the  mo.st  ])rominent  thing  in 
the  picture.  The  camera  should  be  placed  at  the 
height  of  a person’s  eyes  when  seated,  to  give  pro])er 
persi)ective. 

\V.  A.  K. — The  obtrusive  poles  are  the  greatest 
drawback  to  an  otherwise  pleasing  roa<l-view.  Those 
in  the  distance  blend  with  the  trees  inoffensively,  but 
those  in  the  right  foreground  are  hopeless.  The  oidy 

I'cmedy  now  is  to 
trim  about  one  inch 
from  that  end.  In 
making  tlie  picture, 
a \iew[ioint  farther 
to  the  left  would 
have  been  better,  as 
this  would  have  made 
jmssible  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  near-by 
])olcs  without  cutting 
the  roadwav. 

F.  J.  S.— This  is 
one  of  the  freipiently 
seen  ))rints  that  in- 
clude two  i)ictures. 
The  bridge,  with  its 
reflection  in  the 
water,  and  the  curv- 
ing line  of  the  left 
bank.  is  one  good 
com jiosi t i on  ; the 
grou])  of  cattle  under 
the  tree  on  the  right 
bank  makes  a second 
very  nice  ])icture.  .Vs 
it  is,  the  eye  is  un- 
certain which  of  the 
two  to  look  at.  'I'hc 
interest  is  divided. 

M.  A.  S.— Y<mr 
“(iii'l  at  Window" 
has  many  good  (pial- 
it ics  but  it  is  |)oorly 
spaced.  The  side  of 
the  window  divides 
the  spa.ee  vertically' 
into  two  exact 
halves,  and  as  the 
girl  faces  the  edge  of 
the  ]irint,  her  back 
and  the  edge  of  the 
piano  coin])lete  this 
line,  d'he  i)iano  and 
accessories  in  the 
right  half  add  noth- 
ing to  the  picture, 
and,  therefore,  ;ire 
better  cut  off.  'I'licn  trim  at  the  bottom  of  the  win- 
dow-shade and  you  have  a good  figure,  well-lighted 
and  sp.'iced. 

r.  II.  - Y our  still-life  can  be  great ly  improved  if  you 
will  reverse  the  order  of  clear  definition  by  making  the 
principal  object  — the  vase  with  flowers-  more  dis- 
tinct and  giving  it  better  illumination. 
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Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  ^ of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  Ih®  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-coloi-ed  buildings,  monuments,  snow- 
scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with  Chuss  1 plates,  stop  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
tlie  tables  on  the  oppo.site  page. 


•Tiiese  figures  must  be  increased  up 
to  five  times  if  tlie  light  is  in- 
clined to  be  yellow  or  red. 
^Latitude  G0°  N.  multiply  by  3 
55°  X 2 ; 52°  X 2 ; 30°  X ?4. 
fLatitude  GU°  N.  multiply  by  f 


MONTH  AND  WEATHER 


Jax., 

Nov.,  Dec.  t 


Feb.,  Oct. 


HLatitude  00°  N.  multiply  by  1V4  ; 

550  X 1 ; 520  X 1;  3()o  X 
^Latitude  GQo  N.  multiply  by  IV4,  ; 
5r.o  X 1 ; 52°  X 1 : 5()o  x 
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The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  pos.sible  keep  the  shutter-speed  uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  hglit  wlien  neces.sary  by 
changing  the  .stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 

SUBJECTS.  F or  other  sulijects,  multiply  the  exposure  for  an  average  landscape  by  tlie 

auniber  given  for  the  clas.s  of  subject. 


1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes ; studies  of  rather 
heavy  clouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; o])en  lieacli,  harbor-  and 
slai)])ing-scenes  ; yachts  under  sail ; very 
light-colored  objects;  studies  of  dark 
clouds ; snow-scenes  with  no  dark  ol>- 
jects  ; most  telephoto-subjects  outdoors; 
wooded  liills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscajies  in  fog  or  mist ; 
buildings  showing  both  sunny  and  shady 
sides  ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; jier- 


sons,  animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; buildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  the  picture  ; brook-scenes  with 
heavy  foliage  ; shijiping  about  the  docks ; 
red-brick  Imildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  objects,  particidai'ly 
when  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  fills 
the  ])late  and  fidl  shadow-detail  is  re- 
(piired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  »ot  open  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings. 
Class  I are  used,  the  exj)osure  indicated  above 


PLATES.  When  plates  other  than  those  in 
must  he  multiplied  by  the  numl)er  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 


O O ^ n 
CU  03  cx  O 
o ^ 9<  00 
4)  O u. 


^ O) 

«e  2 

3 


0*5 

a 


43  rtj  03  U 

ja  _fl  43  O 

"S  o *- 
•-  fl  ^,2 

05  O 

43  a.  C3 

«=  Deri'S 
S S ■ M 
5^3  p 

= 43  bN  i 

^ 53  o § 
•<  u oo  £ 


; ja 


U.  S.  1 

F/4 

X 1/4 

U.  S.  2 

F/5.6 

X 1/2 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/6.3 

X 5/8 

U.  S.  3 

F/7 

X 3/4 

U.  S.  8 

F/11 

X 2 

U.  S. 16 

F/16 

X 4 

U.  S.  32 

F/22 

X 8 

U.  S.  64 

F/32 

X 16 

Example 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
the  strength  of  light;  second,  the  amount  of  light  and 
dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  2 to  3 p.m.,  bright  Sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  U.  S.  4).  In  the 
table  look  for  “Hour,”  and  under  the  column  headed 
“Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  1/16  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F/16,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  multiply  the  average  time 
given  for  the  F/8  stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is  4.  Multiply 
1/16X4=1/4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  multiply  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  1/16X1/2=1/32.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be 
1/32  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3.  P.  E.  1.56.  Wy.  350.  \Va. 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2.  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 
Ansco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 
Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Cla-ss  3/4.  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200.  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  Rapid 

Class  l.P.E.  lll.W^y.  180,  Wa. 

American 

Ansco  Film,  N.  C. 

Atlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 
Imperial  Non-Filter 


Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
W'ellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speedy 
W’.  & W’.  Panchromatic 

Cla.ssl  1/4,  P.E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  26x 
Seed  C.  Ortho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

Cla.ss  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  W'y,  160,  Wa, 
Cramer  Anchor 


Lumiere  Ortho,  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2.  P.E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Hammer  Fast 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Seed  23 

Stanley  Commercial 
Wellington  Landscape 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  W^y.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
II  aramer  Slow  Ortho. 

W'ellington  Ortho.  Process 
W'.  & \V.  Process  Panchromatic 

Class  8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  .30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Contrast 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

Cramer  Slow  Iso.  Non-IIalation 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

Cla-ss  100,  P.  E.  11,  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumiere  Autochrome 
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ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

A Simple  Device  for  Timing  Seconds 

Were  I to  write  a Ixiok  on  niy  photographic  remi- 
niscences, I should  he  inclined  to  include  the  following 
experience. 

It  was  away  hack  in  the  early  eighties  when,  heing 
in  Paris,  1 went  to  see  an  interesting  scientific  experi- 
ment that  was  then  heing  conducted  in  the  Pantheon. 
From  the  interior  of  the  dome  was  suspended  a pendn- 
hnn.  ahold  (l.‘?  meters,  or  a little  over  SOO  feet,  long  and 
provideil  with  a heavy  and  sharply  iminteil  steel-hoh, 
which,  .swinging  slowly  hack  and  forth,  eight  seconds 
to  each  vihration  or  heat,  produced  well-defined  lines 
in  the  layer  of  fine,  white  sand  that  covered  the  inner 
surface  of  a huge  concrete  howl  on  the  floor  imme- 
diately under  the  dome.  As  explained  to  me,  the  exjieri- 
ment  originated  with  Foucault  (1851)  — the  .same 
Foucault  who  perfected  the  process  of  Daguerre  and 
Niepce,  known  as  the  " daguerreoty]3e  process,"  and 
that  these  o.scillations  gave  the  kinetic  measurement  of 
gravity,  thus  helping  to  determine  the  ohlateness  of 
the  earth  in  terms  of  the  law  of  decrease  of  gravity, 
from  the  iioles  to  the  equator,  also  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth.  I also  learned  that  a meter  was  not  an  arhi- 
trary  measurement  of  length,  hut  was,  in  fact,  a 
To’O^O'ouiT  part  of  the  distance  from  the  [xile,  along  the 
earth's  surface,  to  the  equator,  also  that  the  half-heat 
or  single  swing  of  an  ordinary  i)en<luhun,  one  meter 
long,  was  approximately  one  second. 

Several  years  afterwards,  when,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  dry])lates,  amateur  ]>hotography  hecame  a ])op- 
ular  pastime,  1 improvise(l  for  my  personal  use  and, 
later,  for  my  friends,  a idummet  or  i)endulum  con- 
sisting of  a piece  of  fishline  attached  to  a half-inch 
round  lea<len  hullet,  the  <listance  from  whose  center  to 
a knot  tied  in  the  cord  was  !)f  inches.  Holding  the  cord 
hy  the  knot,  and  letting  it  swing  hack  and  forth,  I i)ro- 
duced  heats  or  intervals  exactly  one-half  second  in 
duration.  It  was  a simple,  inexpensive  device,  hy 
means  of  which  1 learned  to  count  .seconds  accurately 
without  any  assistance  or  guide.  Those  who  are  in- 
terested are  welcome  to  this  little  hint. 

A Kodak-Display 

.Vs  I was  surveying  the  f>ptical  gooils  displayed  in 
one  of  Sellum's  windows,  in  llromfield  Street,  one  day, 
at  Christmas  time.  I was  conscious  of  an  individual 
hestowing  a similar  attention  on  a <lisplay  of  Kodaks 
and  things  in  the  other  window,  d'he  stranger  .seemed 
to  swiiy  gently  to  and  fro,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  adjust 
his  vision  with  an  ill-fitting  ])air  of  glasses.  Convinced 
that  something  was  not  just  right  with  the  man,  I 
decidcfl  to  await  develo]>ments.  In  a few  moments  I 
saw  him  chqj  a hand  to  liis  forehead  and  mutter  sonie- 
thing  unintelligihle,  hut  continuing  to  look  steadily  in 
the  same  direct  ion.  1 quickly  ran  to  his  a.ssistance,just  as 
he  was  ahout  to  reel  hackwards.  As  I sto])i)cd  him  Iroin 
falling,  I noticed  that  he  a|)peai’cd  to  he  looking  into 
I he  show  window,  hut  in  a dazed  maiiTier,  his  heaii 
turning  slightly  from  side  to  side  as  if  .something  had 
liypnolized  him.  1 followed  the  mans  gaze  :ind  at 
once  nmlerstooil  the  cause  of  his  hewilderment.  On  a 
eireular  rotating  glass-shelf  were  arranged  six  small 
folding  cameras  o])cned  to  dis])lay  their  fittings  ami  ad- 


justments. Tags  with  the  sales-price  were  attached  to 
the  cameras,  hut  the  rapid  circular  motion  of  the  table, 
with  its  attractive  freight,  made  an  examination  im- 
])ossil)le.  However,  the  glittering  effect  of  the  nickeled 
camera-parts,  coming  and  going,  must  have  exerted  a 
sort  of  hypnotic  spell  over  the  interested  onlooker,  who, 
slowly  I'egaining  his  composui'e,  thanked  me  and  en- 
tered the  store,  no  douht  intending  to  in,spect  a cam- 
era amid  more  favorable  conditions. 

A Case  of  Mysterious  Alacrity 
Or,  Going  Some! 

The  many  readers  who  must  have  enjoyed  reading 
the  article  on  how  to  i)r(xluee  hrilliant  negatives,  hy 
'■  Fr.  C.,  " translated  from  the  German  in  Pho1o-Woche, 
and  [)rinted  in  Photo-Eh.\  for  Novemher,  1916,  may  be 
plea.sed  to  know  that  the  author  is  Carl  Frank,  of 
Miinchen-Gladbach,  Germany. 

How  this  information  came  to  us  is  not  only  strange, 
but  somewhat  uncanny.  Listen!  The  November  issue 
was  delayed,  and  copies  to  subscribers  did  not  leave  the 
Hoston  post-office  until  ahout  October  26.  Then  followed 
co])ies  for  suliscribers  and  agents  in  Europe,  exclusive 
of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  to  which  countries 
none  had  been  sent  since  last  summer.  Make  allowance 
for  transportation  of  1 . S.  mail,  with  its  present,  well- 
known  handicaps,  to  Europe,  and  you  will  appreciate 
the  point  of  the  following  incident  I 

Early  last  .lanuary,  1 received  a postcard  from  the 
editor  of  the  Phofn-U’nclic,  at  VVilhelmshorst  (near  Ber- 
lin), dated  November  26,  1916  — a little  over  three 
weeks  after  the  magazines  (third-class  mail)  had  left 
the  .Vmerlcan  port  and  been  passed  by  the  cen.sor!  The 
message  on  the  German  postcard  referred  in  courteous 
and  com])limentary  terms  to  the  article  in  November 
Bhoto-Ek.x,  and  gave  the  author's  name  and  address  in 
full.  What  were  the  agencies  by  which  our  esteemed 
and  accomplished  cotemporary  received  a copy  of  the 
Bostf)u  publication  in  .so  short  a time?  Or  was  the  con- 
tents of  that  issue  conveyed  to  him  by  wireless? 

Ghirlandaio  Sets  a Good  Example 

V PROMINENT  portrait-photographer  writes  me  that, 
whereas  he ap])reciated  my  criticism  of  “sightless  eyes’’ 
in  profiles,  he  didn't  think  that  portrait-painters  did 
any  better  than  photogra])hers  in  that  respect. 

.Now,  although  it  is  the  easiest  pos.'-ihle  thing  to  have 
the  iris  and  even  the  jiiqul  of  the  eye  show  in  a side- 
view  of  the  face  — as  I have  ])ointed  out  several  times 
-painters  are  more  careful  than  the  average  photog- 
rajiher.  .\s  luck  will  have  it,  there  is  a beautiful  ex- 
ample of  my  contention  in  the  January  (1917)  number 
of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal — a suiierb  reproduction 
in  colors  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio's  portrait  of 
Giovanna.  Tornabuoni.  ’I'he  fair  sitter  is  represented 
as  exactly  at  right  angles  with  the  artist  (or,  in  imagina- 
tion, with  the  camera,  if  you  will),  and  both  the  pupil 
and  the  iris  are  distinctly  visible. 

With  the  ])ro.s])ect  of  times  that  are  destined  to  try 
men's  souls  it  is  fervently  to  he  hoped  that  our  be- 
loved liohhy  will  conlinne  to  engage  the  attention  of 
all  devotees  throughout  this  great  land. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

The  initial  iiicture  tliis  iiionlh  — repeated  on  ])age 
11!)  — is  of  the  world's  most  famous  mountain-peak, 
the  Matterhorn,  and  owes  its  origin  to  Donald 
McLeish.  one  of  the  foremost  of  English  alpine 
photographers.  The  present  European  ar  has  so  eiu- 
hroiled  one  country  after  another  that  it  wouhl  not  he 
astonishing  if  hrave  little  Switzerland  had  to  place 
herself  on  the  defensive,  in  which  case  her  mountain- 
strongholds  would  pla.v  an  important  j)art.  Her  ])asses 
are  said  to  he  strongly  fortified,  and  it  is  not  improhable 
that  her  mountain-peaks,  such  as  the  tVetterhorn.  the 
Jungfrau  and  the  Matterhorn,  are  also  i)re]>ared  to  re- 
sist an  invading  army.  The  guardian  of  the  Zermatt 
^'alley  presents  an  aspect  different  from  what  he  is  usu- 
ally represented,  because  seen  from  a point  across  the 
Italian  border;  yet  he  is  picturescpie  and  impressive  in 
the  extreme,  as  he  rises  majesticall.v  from  the  nestling 
forest  of  Hreuil,  which  the  artist  has  selected  as  an  em- 
inently artistic  setting.  The  mountain  rears  its  head  at 
an  elevation  of  nearly  1.5, (UK)  feet  and,  seen  from  what- 
ever point,  always  presents  an  inspiring  si)ectacle. 

-As  a photograph  in  the  nude,  and  a repre.sentation  of 
ph.vsical  perfection  and  superior  intelligence,  the  por- 
trait of  the  little  girl.fr<intispiece.  is  a masterpiece.  The 
child,  despite  its  rare  physical  lieaut.y.  is  known  as 
■■  Ilaby  Jane.  " the  mother  appeai'ing  to  eschew  such  af- 
fected and  now  somewhat  cheapened  names  as  “ Gloria,  ' 
"Sunshine.  " and  “Sibyl.  " .lane  — who  will  be  fotir 
.vears  old  next  .5j)ril  — has  served  as  model  for  a beauti- 
ful pa])er  doll,  which  her  mother  has  designed  ami  i>at- 
ented.  It  is  clestincd  to  become  a popular  toy  among 
children  of  all  classes.  Data:  Home-portrait.  Mrs. 
Offutt's  apartments,  Xew  York  City,  Novemlrer,  U)l(i; 
electric  light  combined  with  daylight;  Eastman  H x 10 
Home-Portrait  camera;  l.‘5-inch  <’ooke;  at  full  opening; 
dryplate;  j>yro;  8 x 10  sepia  [irint;  background,  evi- 
ilently  a portable  professional  one.  ai)iiears  a little 
incongruous  for  an  indoor-portrait  — l)ut  why  cavil  in 
the  presence  of  the  little  fairy.^ 

II.  ('.  Mann,  by  his  frerpient  api>earance  as  a de- 
lineator of  dune-land. has  come  to  be  known  as  a special- 
ist in  that  field  of  al  frcxco  i)hotogra])hy . He  cer- 
tainly succeeds  in  forndng  s])ectacular  and  happy  cojn- 
binations  of  sand-banks  and  cumulous  clouds.  One  of 
his  latest  achievements  in  that  direction  appears  on 
I>age  111.  The  picture  is  well  proportioned,  with  a well- 
filled  sky.  Data ; .Afternoon ; good  light ; S x 10  ( 'cut ury 
camera;  IJ-inch  Goerz  Dagor:  stop.  F (i.H;  .‘l-timc  B.  & 
.1.  color-screen;  Hammer  Xon-Hal.  Ortho;  i),\  ro;  8 x 10 
Iris  -Artura  priiit. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  IMr.  ('hurchill  is 
master  of  his  subject  — human  life  in  the  Ghetto. 
Pages  1P2-11.5.  He  has  surely  caught  the  spirit  of 
child-life  among  the  Xew  ^'ork  aliens,  and.  happil.w  the 
pleasant  side  of  it.  With  ipiick  i)erce])tion  of  the  ar- 
tistic [jossihilities  of  a scene  fir  ejiisode,  he  lias  achieved 
pictures  of  convincing  merit,  such  as  an  artist  with 
palette  and  brush  might  view  with  envy.  J'his  re- 
markable series  of  photographs  will  repay  the  closest 
stmly  by  camerists.  jiainters  and  laymen. 

The  picture  of  Louise  Sterling,  [lage  110.  who  is  in 
dancing  attitude,  is  repfirteil  to  be  with  Marshall  Hall 

a recent  addition  to  the  forces  of  interpreti\e 
dancing.  Miss  Sterling'  has  appeared  in  a number  of 


societ.v  entertainments.  The  dancer  has  been  caught 
by  the  camera  in  an  exceedingly  graceful  pose,  which, 
however,  could  have  been  only  a fraction  of  a seconil 
in  duration.  The  lighting  is  not  well  distributed,  and  is 
probably  very  intense,  to  enable  the  jihotographer  to 
make  a very  ipiick  expiisure.  The  picture  also  suffers 
from  a lack  of  space  at  the  right.  J'he  original  print  was 
received  by  Photo-Er.v  in  a very  abbreviated  condi- 
tion, but  the  graceful  lines  of  the  dancer  seem  to  war- 
rant the  pviblication  of  this  interesting  lucture.  Xo 
data  at  hand. 

Though  made  before  the  advent  of  the  dryplate  and 
inter-lens  shutter,  the  ])hotogra])hs  of  iceljcrgs,  by 
William  II.  Pierce,  pages  120  and  121,  merit  unstinted 
admiration.  They  display  i)leasing  elfects  of  sunlight 
and  shadow,  with  many  a curious  and  fantastic  figure  in 
high  relief  — noticealde.  particularly,  in  “The  Terror 
of  the  Deep.” 

“Among  tl'.e  Oaks.”  page  12!!.  stands  forth  as  an 
uncommonly  successful  ])icture  of  tree-])hotography . 
The  color-values  are  delightfully  true.  J'here  are  no 
oparpie  masses,  the  shadow  in  the  foreground  being 
especiall.v  clear  and  transparent.  Data;  Octoiier,  .‘5  p.m.; 
2j  X Grallex  camera;  tij-inch  lens,  at  E ll;  sec- 
ond; eidargcd  on  -Azo,  Grade  E;  ))icture  was  made  on 
the  site  of  tlie  Battle  of  Tii)pecanoe,  ami  shows  one 
corner  of  the  State  Park,  whicli  is  ju'eserved  as  a ceme- 
tery for  those  killed  in  this  battle. 

With  his  discriminating  eye  and  reaily  equipment, 
AA  . T.  Starr  cai)tured  an  unusually  ]uctures(pie  scene  of 
a shipwreck  off  the  Maine  coast.  Page  12.5.  The  pic- 
ture has  the  added  merit  of  artistic  feeling  and  sui)erb 
workmanship  — altogether  an  liarmonious  ami  well- 
ordered  comi)osition.  Data:  Decemlier,  noon;  !{j  x 4j 
Grallex  camera;  7-inch  A erito;  Standard  Ortho;  jtyro. 
The  sea  and  ,shii)S  are  always  attractive  pictorially; 
especially  so  with  the  addition  of  seagulls  in  flight. 

The  swirl  and  swish  of  a dashing  wave  have  been 
caught  at  the  ])sychological  moment  by  James  .Allan, 
jjage  128.  The  ])icture  is  vigorous  in  color,  also  admi- 
rable in  ])roi)ortion  and  balance.  Data:  .August,  l!)Ki. 
7.;i()  A.M.;  bright  light;  1 x .5  Hellex  camera;  7-inch 
Goerz  Gelor;  stoj),  I . S.  1;  Cramer  Inst.  Iso;  Duratol; 
enlarged  on  B.  ,J.  Rexo  pai)er. 

The  head  of  a yo\ing  girl  by  Mr.  Bushong,  a former 
president  of  the  Phot ogra])her.s'  .Association  of  Xew 
England,  page  Bil.  is  one  of  striking  beauty.  Data: 
December,  11)1.5,  11  ,\.xi.;  bright  day;  combination 
window  ami  skylight;  1 l-irich  A'oigtiamh'i'  X Sohn's 
Ileliar,  E,,  J..5  series;  used  al  full  oi)eniug;  1 secoml; 
Seed  Gilt  Edge;  j)vro,  .A.  B.  ('.;  8 x 10  Haloid  ])rint. 
Picture  was  awarded  first  pi'ize  for  Massachusetts  at 
101(1  convention  of  llu'  P.  .A  of  X.  E. 

“lingering  AAinter,"  page  IT!,  is  one  of  the  best 
artist  ic  efforts  of  AAilliam  I.udhmi,  .Ir.  AA'hat  is  usu.ally 
rei)resented  as  a strong  higlilighi  - by  the  average 
Worker  - - is  hen'  kei>t  in  a consistently  (|ui<-t  tone.  J'he 
values  of  the  tree-trunks,  the  ground  covei'cd  with  last 
year's  grass  ami  fallen  leaves  and  the  remains  of  the 
last  snow-fall  have  been  remlere<l  with  adecpiate 
fidelity.  The  stereoscopic  efl'ect  is  (piile  realistic- 
perhaj)s.  a trifle  too  much  so  — marks  the  division  (jf 
planes  and  emphasizes  the  atmospheri<'  ]>ers])ect  i ve. 
.A  j>it,\'  that  the  tree-trunk  at  the  left  hu  gs  the  margin 


of  the  print.  Data:  5x7  Preino  camera;  Velostigmat, 
F/6.3;  stop,  F/32;  1 second;  Orthonon  plate;  pyro; 
5x7  Cyko  soft  print;  duratol. 

Mr.  Field’s  “A  Southern  Dream,”  page  134,  pleases 
by  reason  of  its  soft  atmospheric  touch,  true  up-hill 
perspective  and  altogether  admirable  artistic  propor- 
tions. Data:  April,  7 ,\.m.;  bright  light;  9-inch  soft-focus 
lens;  stop,  F/4.5;  at  full  aperture;  color-screen;  pyro 
soda;  Iris  E smooth  print. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

In  ‘‘The  Little  Questioner,”  page  137,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  spontaneity  and  truth.  It  is  a little  episode  in 
the  home  that  is  of  common  occurrence.  The  composi- 
tion is  natural  and  artistic  in  its  pyramidal  design,  the 
handsome  but  unobtrusive  vase  breaking  up  the  rigid 
form  of  the  fireplace  and  uniting  the  figures  of  the 
mother  and  child.  All  is  admirable,  except  that  the 
two  figures  are  in  too  high  a key  to  be  absolutely  truth- 
ful — not  so  much  the  costumes,  perhaps,  but  the 
fleshtints.  In  this  re.spect,  the  picture  by  T.  E.  Ilall- 
dorson,  which  was  accorded  a complimentary  honor  — 
because  it  was  not  entered  for  competition  — and 
which  appeared  on  the  front  cover  of  the  February 
isstie,  is  exemplary.  It  is  just  as  ea.sy  to  impart  the 
right  color-value  to  the  face  and  hands  of  the  human 
figure  by  flashlight  as  by  daylight  illumination.  It  is 
simply  a matter  of  employing  the  proper  apparatus, 
and  of  developing  the  plate  or  film.  Data:  8 x 10  view- 
camera;  lens  stopped  down  to  F/  KI;  portable  tlashbag; 
Hammer  i)late;  pyro:  print  on  Azo  H. 

iMr.  Hawley’s  interior,  page  139,  per  contra,  presents 
a subject  of  no  strong  contrasts,  and  yet  it  is  vigorous 
in  treatment.  It  is  a typical  camj),  with  objects  pecu- 
liar to  it,  but  there  is  no  harsh  note  in  the  entire  har- 
monious composition.  Artistically  and  technically,  the 
picture  is  a success.  Data:  (>|-inch  15.  & L.  anastigmat; 
stop,  F/8;  Victor  Flashpowiler:  4x5  Wellington  Extra 
Speedy  plate;  pyro-acetone;  enlarged  on  Azo  grade  H; 
toned  in  hy])o-alum. 

The  character-study,  page  140,  by  the  well-known 
cartoonist-photogra])her-imi)ersonator,  W.  R.  Brad- 
ford, shows  what  is  likely  to  become  of  people  of  pessi- 
mistic tendencies.  The  history  of  this  poor  man,  in  its 
harrowing  details,  formed  the  larger  part  of  the  data 
sent  to  the  Editor  by  the  artist;  but,  tor  obvious  rea- 
sons, they  have  been  blue-penciled.  Data:  Struss 
Pictorial  Lens,  F/8;  Wratten  & Wiiiuwright  Panchro- 
matic jjlate;  Rytol;  electric  flashlam]);  self-posed;  ex- 
posure, stei>ping  on  bulb  (result  of  frenzy),  operating 
shutter  and  Hash:  enlarged  on  Platora  Professional, 
Matte:  cell-window  was  sheet  of  light-butf  paper  with 
bars  ])ainted  on,  and  i)iuncd  to  mahogany- colored 
background. 

Beginners’  Competition 

Mii.  Baxteu’s  boy  on  sled.  i>age  143,  bears  the  ear- 
marks of  an  im|)rcmeditatcd,  fpiite  imi)rom)>tu  snaj)- 
shot,  resulliug  in  a.  perfectly  .s])onlaneous  ])yraniidal 
l)ictorial  ilcsign  ami,  all  the  more,  successful.  The  cfm- 
trasts  are  sharp,  but  justifiable  and  etfective.  The  face 
has  been  rendered  truthfully  as  to  value  and  expres- 
sion, and  there  is  no  room  for  criticism.  Data:  Decem- 
ber, II  A.M.;  dull  light;  snowing  liai'd;  4 x 5 Speed 
Cnipliic;  75-inch  ( 'arl  Zeiss  lens;  stoj),  F/t.5:  at  full 
a])crliirc;  -;V  secoml;  Preino  Film-Pack;  Eastman  film- 
tank;  Artura  Carbon  Black  eidargenient. 

H.  B.  Rudolph’s  genre  is  one  of  those  many  delight- 
ful scenes  of  child-life  that  invite  the  cauierist.  ‘I'he 
comiiosition,  though  not  free  of  faults,  is  ipiite  natural 
and  pleasing.  The  values  are  right,  and  there  are  no 


disagreeable  notes  and  no  opaque  shadows.  Data: 
August,  5 P.M.;  in  shade  of  house;  5x7  Graflex;  8j-inch 
B.  & L.  Zeiss  Tessar  Ic;  at  full  aperture;  -jV  second; 
hydro-metol;  print  on  Montauk  Bromide  (No.  9;  de- 
veloped with  hydro-Kathol. 

Mr.  Workman’s  road-view,  page  147,  is  very  attract- 
ive in  its  thoroughly  artistic  interpretation.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  light  and  dark  masses  is  consistent  and 
pleasing,  and,  again,  there  is  an  absence  of  densely  black 
shadows,  which  workers  should  avoid  if  possible.  Data: 
Seneca  Anastigmat  at  F/C.8;  second;  3-time  filter; 
Seed  L.  Ortho;  Cyko  print,  through  very  thin  sheet  of 
gla.ss  — an  excellent  and  successful  dodge. 

The  Best  Book  on  Retouching 

Most  of  the  books  that  treat  on  retouching  and 
working  on  the  negatives,  with  the  intention  to  im- 
prove them,  are  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
Everybody  interested  has  been  looking  for  the  ideal 
book  on  this  important  subject,  and,  considering  the 
opinions  expressed  by  expert  professional  photog- 
raphers, Piioto-Eka  takes  pleasure  in  recommending, 
to  professionals  as  well  as  to  amateurs,  the  best  book 
on  this  subject  printed  in  the  English  language.  We 
refer  to  the  work,  “A  Complete  Treatise  on  Artistic 
Retouching,  Modeling  and  Etching,”  by  Clara  Weis- 
man  — an  expert  retoucher  and,  for  many  years,  the 
head  of  the  retouching-department  of  one  of  the 
largest  photographic  establishments  in  this  country. 
The  author  is  by  training,  experience  and  tempera- 
ment well-fitted  to  treat  so  difficult  a subject  as  re- 
touching; and  admirably,  indeed,  has  she  performed 
her  task.  Not  only  does  she  set  forth,  at  once  clear  and 
concise,  the  principles  of  sane  retouching  and  their  ap- 
plication, but  how  to  avoid  the  common  error  of  spoil- 
ing a likeness  anfl  its  anatomical  aspect  by  senseless 
manipulations.  She  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
truth  in  modeling  the  human  face,  and  illustrates  by 
means  of  examples  the  flanger  of  falsifying  the  results 
of  the  lens.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  de- 
lightful illustrations  of  genre  and  portrait-photography, 
exemplifying  the  best  principles  of  the  retouching-art 
which  make  tor  the  artistic  blending  of  truth  and  ideal- 
ity. The  author  also  illustrates  how  successfully  an 
expression  of  gloom  may  be  converted  into  one  of 
happiness,  and  how  other  modifications  on  the  negative 
may  be  effected  by  skilful  use  of  pencil  and  etching- 
knife,  urging  only  such  technical  manipulations  as  may 
be  snccessfvdly  j)ractised  by  the  retoucher  of  average 
ability,  her  one  thought  being  the  attainment  of  su- 
premely artistic  results  by  easy  and  sensible  methods. 

Although  the  atithor  is  a practical  artist  and  a recog- 
nized authority  in  her  specialty,  she  supports  her  ad- 
vice with  references  to  well-known  art-principles,  thus 
imparting  to  her  words  greater  value  and  force.  The 
closing  chapter,  “Style  and  Individuality,”  reveals  the 
author’s  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  great  paint- 
er.s,  and  worthily  terminates  a volume  that  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  practical  worker — professional 
or  amateur.  We  accord  it  our  heartiest  endorsement. 

The  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  only  a few  copies 
are  left.  It  was  published  at  $‘2.50,  but  will  soon  be 
out  of  print.  Copies  will  be  sent  by  the  publisher  of 
1*iioto-Era  on  receipt  of  $2.00  each. 

Tub  publishers  of  Fiioto-Era  have  decided  to  raise 
the  .subscription-])rice  of  that  attractive  monthly  from 
$1.50  to  $2.00,  and  the  single-coi)y  price  from  15  cents 
to  20  cents.  Darn  the  h.  c.  of  1.,  anyway. 

The  Amateur  Photagrapher  s Wceldy. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Cleveland  Photographic  Society 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  Cleveland  Photo- 
graphic Society  has  completed  its  new  club-rooms, which 
are  exceptionally  well-equipped  with  the  latest  photo- 
graphic-apparatus. The  rooms  are  divided  into  three 
distinct  sections.  The  front  section  is  the  studio  for  the 
practice  of  portrait-  and  commercial-photography;  the 
middle  one  is  the  assembly-  and  exhibition-room  for 
meetings  and  club  or  out-of-town  exhibitions;  the 
third  or  rear  one  contains  the  workrooms,  which  are 
subdivided  into  six  sections,  including  one  printing-  and 
enlarging-room,  three  individual  developing-rooms,  one 
loading-room  and  one  general  workroom.  We  regret 
that  limited  space  does  not  permit  a more  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  equipment  in  each  room.  However,  it 
may  be  stated  that  nothing  has  been  omitted  which 
would  add  to  the  efficiency  and  comfort  of  every  mem- 
ber. The  Cleveland  Photographic  Society  has  shown 
marked  progress  in  its  two  years  of  existence,  and  the 
semi-annual  exhibits  are  attracting  wide-spreail  inter- 
est. The  official  opening  in  the  new  club-rooms  was  held 
Wednesday  evening,  January  17,  and  from  the  enthu- 
siasm shown  by  the  members  the  Society  should  prove 
to  be  a pronounced  success. 

Toronto  Camera  Club 

The  Fourteenth  Salon,  Twenty-Sixth  .\nmial  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club,  will  be  hehl  May  '2 
to  May  If),  inclusive.  1917,  in  the  Art  Museum  of 
Toronto.  This  exhibition  is  intended  to  bring  together 
a thoroughly  rej)resentative  collection  of  all  that  is  best 
in  pictorial-photography,  and  is  international  in  char- 
acter. It  is  open  to  members  anil  non-members  alike 
without  distinction.  The  committee  welcomes  the 
friendly  cooperation  of  photographers  — at  home  and 
abroad  — in  its  efforts  to  make  the  forthcoming  exhi- 
bition a worthy  successor  to  those  which  have  jire- 
ceded  it,  and  a true  reflection  of  the  jiresent  ])osition  of 
pictorial-photography.  For  entry-forms  anil  other  in- 
formation. address  Albert  Kelly,  Secretary,  2 (iould 
Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  New  Mural  Decorations  by  John  Sargent 
at  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

.\.MONG  the  inqjortant  achievements  in  present-day 
.\merican  art  is  the  series  of  paintings  by  John  Singer 
Sargent,  in  the  Public  Library  of  Bfiston,  1 . S.  .V. 
These  remarkable  paintings,  by  one  of  .\nieriea's  most 
distinguished  jiainters.  are  the  object  of  |)rofound  in- 
terest among  art-lovers  througfmut  this  country.  Per- 
sons who  intend  to  pjass  the  summer  or  a brief  season  in 
New  Fingland.  this  year,  slioidd  not  neglect  to  visit 
Boston's  magnificent  Public  Library,  with  its  ini])ortant 
works  of  art.  and  inspect  Mr.  Sargent's  inaster])ieee  in 
mural  decoration. 

.\n  appreciative  and  illuminating  descrij)tion  of  these 
paintings,  together  with  a number  of  halftone  illustra- 
tions, by  Frederick  W.  Coburn,  art-editor  of  the  Hn.sinii 
llcrohl,  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Awrrirati 
.\f(i(iazine  of  Arl.  Its  iierusal  by  those  interested  will 
form  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
aliove-mentioned  pictures. 


Exhibit  of  Paintings  by  John  J.  Enneking^ 

The  forthcoming  memorial  exhibition  of  paintings 
by  the  late  John  J.  Enneking,  the  ilistinguished  Amer- 
ican landscape  artist,  which  will  be  hehl  at  the  Boston 
Art  Club  for  two  weeks,  beginning  hlarch  .7,  1917,  will 
be  an  event  of  extraordinary  importance.  It  will  draw 
art-lovers  from  New  England,  from  many  Eastern 
states  and  also  from  Canada.  Amateur  ])hotographers 
are  going  to  lie  specially  interested  in  this  exhibition, 
because  the  principles  of  pictorial  jjliotography  were 
not  only  ap])reciated  liy  Mr.  Enneking,  but  he  sym- 
])athized  greatly  with  the  endeavors  of  amateurs  to 
make  real  pictures.  He  has  talked  to  the  members  of 
the  Boston  Camera  Clul>  on  several  occasions,  and  was 
always  ready  to  give  advice  to  individual  photographers. 
He  was  a freepient  visitor  to  the  offices  of  Photo-FIu.x, 
where  he  took  jiarticular  delight  in  examining  the  ])ic- 
torial  efforts  of  the  amateur  and  professional  ])hotog- 
rapher.  In  his  own  works,  he  has  exemplified  the  prin- 
cii)les  of  simplicity,  unity  anel  harmony,  together  with 
.a  degree  of  emotional  expression  excelled  by  no  land- 
scape j)ainter  of  the  {last  or  present. 

.\rtist-photograi)hers  should  embrace  this  o]>i)or- 
tunity  to  view  this  superb  collection  of  paintings  by  this 
great  master.  Admission  is  free.  See  advertisement  in 
this  issue. 

The  New  York  Institute  of  Photography 

The  New  York  Institute  of  Photography,  conducted 
by  Emile  Brunei,  for  many  years  at  22  West  ;2ffd  Street, 
has  moved  recently  into  larger  quarters,  in  the  Herald 
Square  Building,  141-145  West  iltith  Street.  New  Aork 
City.  This  school  is  a regular  beehive,  and,  iluring 
business-hours,  one  meets  students  engaged  in  every 
important  branch  of  [diotography  — art,  commercial, 
motion-{)ictnre  and  photo-engraving.  Mr.  Bnmel  is 
a graduate  of  the  art-schools  of  Paris,  and  operates  stu- 
dios in  New  A’ork,  Boston,  Philadeli)hia  and  Detroit. 
Air.  Samuel  Falk  makes  a very  industriiius  and  capable 
secretary  and  general  manager. 

Apologies  to  the  British  Journal 

By  an  accident  — not  an  oversight  — the  authorshi]) 
of  the  admirable  article.  “Optical  Gla.ss,”  a brief 
historical  review,  rcin-inted  in  Piioxo-FiuA,  January, 
1917,  was  omitted.  It  is  a ])leasnre  to  state  the  source 
is  the  Brifinh  Jminial  nf  riwlof/rapht/  of  Novendier  10, 
191(i.  Piioto-Eka  prides  itself  in  unfailingly  giving 
credit  to  all  f|uoted  articles  and  [laragrajihs,  and  it  is 
with  regret  that  when  its  readers  derived  satisfaction 
and  profit  from  reading  the  above-ment iimed  pa]>er. 
they  were  deprived,  for  the  time,  of  the  knowledge  of 
its  actual  source. 

The  Doings  of  Clubs  and  .Societies 

.VuVAN’CE-NOTicES  of  the  activities  of  jirogrcssive 
])hotographic  clubs  and  societies  will  be  printed  in 
I’iioto-Eka,  prorldcd  sncIi  notices  ai’c  received  in  time. 

'I'd  facilitate  this,  secretaries  .should  send  that  in- 
formation to  PiioTo-FiR.v  at  least  as  soon  as  it  is  sent 
to  their  printers.  Often  it  reaches  I’iii)To-F,1(A  too  late 
tf)  be  of  any  u.se. 


The  Eastman  School  of  Professional 
Photography 

This  permanent  institution,  visiting  the  great  cities 
of  the  Union  once  a year,  is  as  welcome  as  it  is  indis- 
pensable. It  held  forth  in  Boston  February  (I,  7 and  8, 
at  Tremont  Temple,  occu])ying  two  halls  — one  for 
lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  the  other  for  the 
exhibition  of  prints  and  illnininated  negatives.  The  pro- 
gram was  of  the  usual  high  excellence,  the  sjieakers  and 
demonstrators  being  authoritative  and  expert.  This 
superbly  educative  series  of  oliject-lessons  had  been 
annonnced  in  advance,  and  drew  visitors  from  all  jiarts 
of  New  England,  adjoining  states  and  the  provinces, 
numbering  about  TOO,  who  displayed  a keen  interest  in 
all  the  proceedings.  .V  nnndier  of  wide-awake  amateurs 
of  Greater  Boston  profited  by  this  unusnal  opportunity 
to  hear  the  latest  word  in  practical  photograjiliy.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

First  Day:  Fundamental  facts  concerning  .sensitive 
material,  chemicals  and  their  action,  methods  of  de- 
veloinnent,  modern  darkrooms  and  their  illnmination 
(A.  B.  Cornish);  IVhat  the  commercial  photographer 
needs  in  equipment  (Harry  Devine);  Business  — The 
money-making  possibilities  of  practical  bookkeejiing 
(Milton  IVaide):  Commercial  photography  — Howto 
secure  best  results  by  iireparation  of  objects  to  be  pho- 
tographed. such  as  stoves,  metals,  glassware,  pottery, 
anil  salesmen’s  samiiles,  such  as  camlies,  cigars,  etc. 
(Harry  Devine);  Demonstration  of  dry-mounting 
(A.  B.  Cornish);  Lenses  — The  things  yon  should  know 
made  plain;  the  things  that  confuse  you,  omitted  (Dr. 
E.  C.  Kenneth  Mees);  Princiiiles  of  development  as 
applied  to  jiapers  (Milton  Waide);  Portraiture  in  and  at 
the  home  (.\.  B.  Cornish). 

Second  Day;  The  most  iniiiortant  thing  in  jihotog- 
rajihy  — the  print  yonr  customer  jiays  for  and  by 
which  yonr  ability  is  judged  (Milton  Waide);  After- 
treatment  of  negatives,  illustrated  (A.  B.  Cornish); 
Business-advertising  (Milton  Maide);  Portraiture  in 
the  studio  (.\.  B.  Cornisii);  Commercial  ])hotograi>hy 
(operating)  (Harry  Devine);  Color-seiiaration  applied 
to  [iractical  photograjihy  (Milton  IVaide);  Enlarging  — 
.V  practical  demonstration  of  methods,  equipment  and 
paper  (Milton  Waide). 

'I'hird  Day:  Toning  of  developing-papers  (.V.  B.  (’or- 
nish);  Business,  .selling  (Milton  M'aide);  Portrait  and 
commercial  finishing  — finishing  portraits  and  com- 
mercial ])rints  from  negatives  made  at  the  school  — 
mask-cutting,  embossing,  vignetting,  loo.se  mounting, 
titling,  trimming  and  spacing  ((Milton  Maii'e);  Proofs 
and  |)roof  retonching  — does  it  pay.''  (A.  B.  Cornish); 
Money-making  possibilities  (Milton  Maide). 

Relief  for  Ccnsumers  of  Paper  in  Sight 

Wh.'VTEVKK  good  may  have  been  done  by  govern- 
mental boards  to  correct  certain  economic  and  other 
evils,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Federal  d'rade  ( 'om- 
mission,  aj)|)ointed  by  the  President  to  ascertain  the 
real  cause  of  the  incsent  extortionate  inlces  of  ])rinting- 
|)a])er,  will  arrive  at  the  liottom  of  things. 

It  is  said  that  what  goes  iqi,  must  come  down.  Not 
so  with  prices  of  commodities,  always.  It  is  sometimes 
a ((iiestion  how  much  the  |)nblie  will  staml  when  juices 
are  advanced  arbitrarily  and  without  a valid  reason. 
When  juices  of  a manufactured  article  are  increased, 
blit,  out  of  all  ju'ojiortion  to  the  scarcity  or  increased 
cost  of  the  raw  material,  the  consumer  has  a right  to 
comjilain,  and  to  seek  means  to  establish  juices  that  are 
consistent  w ith  exist  ing  conditions. 

Naturally,  the  aggrieved  dlizens  look  to  the  govern- 
ment for  relief  and  ju'oteclion.  and  the  juiblishers  of 


newsjiaper.s  and  magazines,  who  consume  vast  quanti- 
ties of  jjaper  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  await 
with  eagerness  the  result  of  Federal  inquiry  and  — 
consequent  action. 

Photographic  Lenses  Commandeered 

According  to  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  of 
January  11).  the  Ministry  of  Alunitions  — under  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  — has  commandeered  anas- 
tigmat  and  other  lenses  that  meet  the  following  re- 
(juirements.  The  order  applies  to  F/4.5  anastigmats  of 
8-  to  U2-inch  focus;  to  F 0 anastigmats  of  18-  to  24-inch 
focus;  to  F/H  anastigmats  and  rapid  rectilinear  lenses 
of  22-  to  20-inch  focus;  and  to  F/8  len.ses  of  30-  to  72- 
inch  focus. 

Dr.  Mees  in  Demand 

Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mee.s,  Director  of  the  Eastman 
Research  Laboratories,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  in 
great  demand  when  on  his  recent  visit  to  Boston.  He 
gave  his  lecture  on  lenses  at  the  ^Yorcester  Polytechnic 
Institute;  also  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Professional 
Photograjihy,  which  was  conducted  at  Boston,  at  the 
time;  lectured  before  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  sjient  an  afternoon  with  Prof.  Edward 
Pickering,  of  the  Harvard  OKservatorv,  at  Cambridge, 
M ass.,  and  was  the  guest  at  a dinner  given  in  his  honor 
at  the  Boston  ,\rt  Club. 

Uncle  Sam’s  Inventions 

According  to  an  esteemcfl  English  cotemporary,  the 
peojile  of  the  I'nited  States  are  responsible  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  revolutionary  and  epoch-making  inven- 
tions of  the  world.  The  annual  rejiort  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Lane,  seems  to  furnish  the  ground 
for  this  statement.  Of  fifty  great  inventions,  the  oldest 
of  which  is  that  of  dynamite,  in  1867,  the  Americans 
claim  thirty-six.  The.se  include  celluloid,  invented  by 
Hyatt,  in  1870;  the  transjiarent  jihotograjihic-film,  by 
Eastman,  in  1888;  and  the  motion-jiicture  machine,  by 
Edison,  in  1803.  As  against  this  list,  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  only  a jinltry  fourteen  inventions,  of  which  four  are 
English  and  three  are  German,  the  latter  including  the 
invention  of  artificial  alizarine. 

Our  Engli.sh  friend  suggests  that  with  equal  par- 
tiality any  nation  could  make  uj)  a list  of  inventions, 
leaving  the  others  trailing  behind. 

Photographic  Dealers’  Convention 

This  year  the  Photographic  Dealers'  A.ssociation  of 
America  will  hold  its  annual  convention,  March  20,  21 
and  22,  at  Detroit.  The  Hotel  'Puller  is  to  be  the 
headquarters.  Dealers  from  all  jiarts  of  the  United 
States  are  jilanning  to  attend.  A new.  interesting  and 
jiractical  disjilay  of  jdiotograjihic  merch.'indise  is  prom- 
iseil  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  Life  of  George  Eastman  in  Leslie’s 

'PiiE  mo.st  comjnxhensive.  lucid  and  authentic  ac- 
count of  George  Eastman's  life  that  has  yet  been  writ- 
ten a.j)j)cared  in  Leslie's  of  Feliruary  8.  lt)17.  This  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  B.  ('.  Forbes,  an  authority,  and 
fittingly  describes  George  Eastman  and  his  early  strug- 
gles to  achieve  success.  “It  is  a story  containing  all 
the  elements  of  jioverty  and  jiluck,  of  jilodding  and 
jier.sevcrance.  of  hojie  and  desjiair.  " 'I'hat  George  East- 
man is  one  of  the  foremost  an<l  truly  succes.sful  cap- 
tains of  industry  of  Ibe  world  is  acknowledged  by  every 
fair-minded  jieison. 
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The  Wollensak  Spirit  for  1917 

The  January-February,  1917,  issue  of  “Lensology 
and  Shutterisms,”  published  by  the  Wollensak  Optical 
Company,  R^ochester.  N.  Y.,  and  edited  by  J.  A. 
Dawes,  is  replete  with  good  common  sense  and  the 
right  sort  of  optimism.  We  commend  the  attention  of 
every  dealer  to  the  article  "The  Why  of  the  List- 
Price,”  It  answers  the  cut-price  question  clearly, 
forcibly  and  practically. 


Burkex.Tamesiis 


A New  Rexo  Camera-Booklet 

Burke  & .I.^mes,  1\c..  of  Chicago,  have  recently 
issued  an  attractive  booklet  which  de.scrilies  Rexo 
Cameras  in  detail,  and  introduces  to  the  trade  the  new 
advertising-.slogan.  “Every  Click  a Picture."  Judging 
from  reports  received,  the  new  slogan  is  well-timed,  and 
represents  correctly  Rexo  camera-efficiency.  The  new 
booklet  contains  vahiable  information,  and  it  may  be 
obtained,  free  of  charge,  from  Burke  & James. 

A Remarkable  Flashlight-Portrait 

Few  portraits  have  brooked  so  much  well-7uerited 
admiration  as  that  of  a young  girl,  “The  Vision,”  that 
apjjeared  in  Photo-Fk.\  for  I'ebruary,  1917.  This  ])ic- 
ture  was  made  in  a professional  studio  on  an  8x10 
Eastman  portrait  film,  with  a 17-inch  lens  and  7 grains 
of  Victor  Ha'hpowder.  The  small  quantity  of  powder 
used,  in  view  of  the  beautiful  illumination  obtained, 
caused  many  professional  ])liotogra[)hers  to  l>e  skep- 
tical. However,  we  have  the  ymsitive  assurance,  which 
is  equal  to  an  affidavit,  that  7 grains  was  actually  the 
amount  used.  This  sjjeaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  compound  — made  by  J.  H.  Smith 
& Son>  Co.,  of  Chicago. 


The  Hiblock  in  Argentina 

We  frequently  receive  reports  complimentary  to  the 
excellences  of  the  hildock  - system  of  color  - yshotog- 
raj)hy,  as  placed  uiion  the  market  by  the  Hess-Ives 
Corporation,  of  Philadel]ihia.  The  latest  comes  from 
one  of  the  leading  yjrofessional  i)hotographers  in  the 
-Argentine  Republic.  South  .\merica,  who  states  that 
he  is  making  quite  a success  with  the  hil>lock.  Me 
adds  that  he  has  even  improved  upon  the  original, 
making  them  upon  porcelain  where  the  pure  white 
comes  through  and  gives  a very  lovely,  soft  color.  It 
is  possible  for  the  individual  worker  to  achieve  charm- 
ing and  j)ermanent  results  with  this  system  of  color- 
])hotography.  Each  issue  of  Puoto-Er.\  contains  a 
statement  from  tlie  Hess-Ives  Corporation  giving 
^■aluable  and  ])ractical  inforinatioji  (.>n  the  successful 
apjjlication  <if  their  wonderful  yjrocess. 


Photo-Era  Subscriptions  — A Stampede 

The  increase  from  t|i].5(t  to  iiiS.OO  per  year  for  one 
year's  subscription  to  PufiTO-ER.v  seems  to  have  acted 
as  an  incentive  rather  than  a deterrent  ; for  during  the 
middle  and  end  of  February  — March  1 being  the 
time-limit  for  the  receipt  of  $1.50  sidiscriptions — re- 
newals came  in  thick  and  fast.  Others  who  heard  ol 
the  increased  price,  and  fnlly  intending  to  s\ibsci'ibe 
to  1’ii()TO-Er.\  soTue  time  during  the  spring,  also  hast- 
ened to  send  in  their  order  before  IMarcli  1.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a regular  stamyiede. 

Not  only  this:  we  received  an  astonishingly  large 
number  of  subscrijitions,  each  from  three  to  nine  years'. 
It  seems  as  if  these  svd)scribers  feared  that  PuoTo-Eir.v 
might  yet  ailvauce  to  $;.!.00  or,  yierhaps.  even  to  $5.00 
y>er  year,  and  would  not  care  to  take  any  chances.  The 
montli  of  February  lias  yirovcd,  therefore,  the  most 
yirofilable  yieilod  for  subscriyitions  for  Photo-Era 
magazine  that  has  occurred  iu  its  history. 

The  Pulilisher  hoyies  sincerely  that  notlung  may  yire- 
vent  him  from  maintaining  the  high  standanl  of  lit- 
erary, illustrative  and  tyyiograyihical  merit.  One  thing 
is  certain  — he  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  satisfy  his 
subscribers  and  advertisers.  .Mso,  desyiite  the  trying 
times,  he  will  see  to  it  that  not  one  single  dishonest 
advertisement,  large  or  small,  finds  its  way  into  the 
magazine.  He  hoyies  to  continue  the  record  ot  receiving 
no  comyilaints.  whatsoever,  reflecting  iiyion  the  integ- 
rity of  an  advertiser. 


Now  Is  the  Time 

With  this  issue  Pikito-Era  advances  in  yirice  from 
$1.50  to  $-2.0  t |)cr  year,  and  fi-oni  15  cents  to  20  cents 
yier  coyiy.  The  exyircs.^ions  ot  ayiyiroval  received  from 
all  .^ides  emyihatically  ci  nvince  the  Publi.shcr  that  Pho- 
to-Era yiossesses  a yiowerful  iidluence  among  amatenr 
and  yirofessional  yihotograydiers  throughout  the  Avorhl. 
In  view  of  this  fact  and  the  ayiyiroai  h of  the  summer 
.sea.son,  it  sliould  be  ay  yia.rent  to  all  ad\eiii>ei's  that 
nou-  is  the  time  to  afqiia.ini  amatcui-  and  yirofessional 
workers  with  the  new  goods  to  lie  yilaccd  on  the  market. 
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B O O K - R E V I E W S 

Books  rcvieu'cd  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  irill  be  furnished  by  vs  at  the  tou'cst 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Chemistry  for  I’iiotographers.  By  William  R.  Flint, 
Fli.I).  8vo.  cloth.  ^0.5  i>p.  Price.  $'•2. 00  net.  Itoston, 
U.  S.  A.:  .\inei'ican  Photographic  Pnhlishing  Co. 
With  only  one  excellent  standard  hook  on  photo- 
graphic chemistry  — Imt  cpdte  out  of  date  — at  his 
command,  the  practical  worker  will  welcome  the  new 
work,  hy  Dr.  Flint,  for  it  deals  with  modern  chemicals, 
methods  and  ])rohlems.  as  applied  to  every-day  ])ho- 
tography.  An  early  chapter  is  devoted  to  a dozen  easy, 
practical  exjieriments  with  photographic  chemicals, 
which,  if  conducted  hy  the  student,  will  iinjiart  to  him 
a knowledge  of  photo-chemistry  that  will  he  .serviceahle 
and  of  per])etuai  value.  The  author's  analysis  of  various 
jiopular  proce.sses,  jirinting  and  manipulation  of  fhe 
negative,  are  remarkaldy  clear,  and  will  enable  the 
worker  — he  he  amateur  or  lu'ofessional  — to  ])erforin 
his  tasks  with  intelligence  and  greater  satisfaction,  and 
with  more  assurance  of  success  than  has  heen  his  wont. 
'I'lie  ])raetical  value  of  Dr.  Flint's  liook  has  heen  greatly 
enhanced  hy  tables  of  chemicals,  important  formula:“ 
ami  other  useful  information. 

Issued  hy  the  same  publishers  is  ^'ol.  5 of  the  Practical 
Photograjiliy  Series  — How  To  M.vke  Esl.vroe- 
MENTS,  liy  Frank  R.  Frajirie,  S.M.,  F.R.P.S.  This 
handy  <Svo  hook  is  imhlished,  in  cloth,  at  50  cents; 
in  paper  covers,  at  25  cents. 

This  is  a revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  admi" 
rahle  little  work  on  a popular  [iractical  subject,  which 
the  author  has  treated  thoroughly  from  the  very  be- 
ginning to  the  final  word.  Every  desirable  method, 
form  of  apparatus,  permissible  dodge  and  type  of  lens 
have  heen  mentioned,  anil  in  so  concise  a form  that  even 
the  tyro  cannot  help  attaining  highly  satisfactory  re- 
sults, if  he  follows  the  advice  given. 

Some  New  Facts  About  Amidol 

In  these  days  wlien  the  chemical  situation  is  so 
abnormal,  and  certain  standard  develo|)ers  are  hardly 
obtainable  at  any  price  on  the  American  market,  the 
N'irtiies  of  amidol  are  truly  worth  investigating. 

The  writer  wishes  to  iiresent  some  interesting  and 
useful  reactions  with  amidol  for  the  benefit  of  fellow- 
workers.  It  is  a developer  suitable  for  every  process  in 
which  elon  or  melol  has  been  used.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  as  near  a ninversal  develojier  as  has  been  invented. 

'Pile  investigator  will  finil  that  it  can  be  used  for 
films,  plates,  bromide-papers  and  gas-light  papers,  as 
it  is  stidnless,  rajiid  in  action,  gives  any  shade  of  tone, 
with  brilliant  highlights  and  nnlimited  detail  and 
soft  ness. 

d’he  following  methods  of  working  this  developer  will 
help  to  attain  the  best  results. 

P'irst,  dissolvi'  the  sniiihite  of  soda  in  Inke-narm 
water,  to  which  add  one-half  as  much  so<liiim  bi- 
sulphite as  your  fornmia  calls  for  amidol.  Lastly.  a<ld 
the  amidol.  Your  solution  will  then  be  clear  anil  color- 
less. and  will  keep  almost  indefinitely. 


.Amidol  may  be  used  for  tank-development  when  pre- 
]iared  in  the  manner  described  above;  it  will  give  plenty 
of  contrast  and  tine  fletail.  For  plucky  and  clear- 
working  results  the  writer  recommends  the  following; 

Water 128  ounces 

Sodium  sulirhite  S ounces 

Sodium  bi-sulphite  2 drams 

•Amidol  I ounce 

Fotassium  bromide 20  grains 

More  contrast  may  be  obtained  by  increasing  slightly 

the  sodium  sulphite;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 

block  the  highlights,  as  the  suliihite  serves  the  function 
of  the  accelerator  in  this  developer.  The  writer  has 
used  a solution  like  the  one  above  compounded  con- 
tinuously for  tw'o  weeks,  and  has  strengthened  same 
slightly  from  time  to  time  without  its  showing  any 
signs  of  oxidation. 

I poll  the  addition  of  jiyro  and  carbonate  of  soda  in 
the  following  manner,  a curious  effect  is  noted,  and  the 
writer  invites  an  exiilanation  from  fellow-workers. 

(A)  Add  1 ounce  of  pyro  to  above  stock-solution. 

(B)  Add  2 ilrams  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  amidol- 
[lyro  solution  above. 

((’)  .\dd  2 drams  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  B. 

(I))  ;Vdd  2 drams  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  C. 

Alake  an  exposure  and  develop  a negative  in  each  of 
the  solutions  mentioned  under  .A,  B,  I).  Keep  on 
adding  carbonate  of  soda  in  two-dram  lots  to  the  above 
stock-solution,  and  make  a test-exposure  and  develop 
same  in  the  resulting  solution.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
sjieed  of  develo])nient  is  increased  proportionately  to 
the  amount  of  carbonate  added,  and  that  the  time  of 
exposure  can  be  reduced  proportionately. 

The  maximum  Sliced  and  minimum  exposure  will  be 
attained  when  about  two  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda 
have  been  added  to  the  above  stock -solution.  Alore 
potassium  bromide  may  be  reciuired  as  the  carbonate 
is  added.  AA  hen  using  the  above  stock-solution  on  gas- 
light papers  the  writer  has  found  that  the  exposure  may 
be  cut  to  one-fourlh  the  original  time.  Can  it  be  that 
we  have  found  an  ultra-sensitive  developer  that  gives 
all  the  softness  and  sjieed  of  metol  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  more  sen.sitive  to  the  action  of  light  than  any 
developer  yet  discovered?  .Amidol-pyro  docs  not  stain 
the  fingers  badly  when  in  combination,  and  does  not  ox- 
idize as  rapidly  as  w hen  ]iyro  is  used  alone. 

Carbonate  of  soda  adiled  to  amidol  solution  alone 
does  not  show  a marked  accelerating  effect,  and  — in 
experiments  conducted  liy  the  writer  — showed  in- 
crease of  sensitiveness  only  when  used  in  combination 
with  pyro.  .My  further  experiments  have  ]>roven  that 
the  amount  of  jiyro  and  suljihite  of  soda  can  be  in- 
creased to  about  four  times  that  given  in  the  above 
formula  without  neutralizing  the  peculiar  cH'ects  noted. 
No  benefits  were  obtained  except,  perhajis,  a slightly 
warmer  color  in  the  negatives  where  the  pyro  was  in- 
creased. and  more  softness  and  less  oxidation  where 
more  sulphite  was  added. 

d'he  writer  cautions  experimenters  to  start  along  the 
lines  of  the  formulai  laid  down,  as  oidy  failure  will  re- 
sult if  all  the  particulars  above-mentioned  are  not  ob- 
.served.  .Amidol-.Iohnson's,  E.  K.  Tested  sodas  and 
Seed's  27  (luilt  Edge  plates  were  useil  in  making  the 
experiments.  — E.  E.  IssE.vilUTll. 

Likes  Increased  Price  of  Photo-Era 

.Vi. LOW  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  decision  to 
raise  the  ])rice  of  Pno'ro-En.\  rather  than  imjiair  its 
(piality.  .Nn  art-magazine  printed  in  a slovenly  style 
had  better  go  out  of  business. — Henry  \V.  Jones. 
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RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


A Photographic  Camera  bearing  patent  No.  1,‘'214, 
016  has  just  been  granted  to  Alfred  Dawson,  of  Green- 
hithe,  England,  in  which  is  claimed:  In  a nudti-plate 
photographic  camera,  a comlnned  light-transmitting 
and  reflecting  element  having  a toric-figured  surface  to 
equalize  the  transmitted  and  the  reflected  image. 

Frank  C.  Hamilton,  of  New  A'ork,  N.  Y.,  has  just 
received  patent  No.  1,214,  301,  on  a Shutter  for  Alotion- 
Picture  Projecting  Apparatus  Having  Interlocking- 
Parts  and  Aleans  for  iSlaintaining  the  Parts  in  As- 
sembled Relation  and  for  iMonnting  the  Shutter  on  a 
Projecting  Apparatus. 

Patent  No.  1.213.925.  on  Photographic  Paper,  has 
recently  been  issued  to  Alfred  C.  McC’loskey,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  which  is  claimed:  Photograjihic  paper 
for  producing  prints  having  dark  images  on  light 
grounds  from  tracings  and  the  like,  provided  ujion  the 
face  with  a light-sensitive  coating  containing  ferric 
salts,  and  provided  upon  the  back  with  a coating  con- 
taining ferrous  salts  and  removable  by  the  clearing- 
solution.  whereby  the  paper  after  printing  can  be  im- 
mersed in  or  wet  on  both  sides  with  the  ai>pro])riate 
solutions  tending  to  stain  it.  and,  when  finislied.  will 
present  a clean  back,  free  of  discolorations  or  stains. 

Lens-Focusing  Device,  invented  by  Joseph  (iod- 
dard  and  William  S.  Hutchings,  of  Rochester,  N.  A’., 
has  been  granted  patent  No.  1,21 4. 453. 

Patent  1.214,250,  on  Photographic  Shutter,  has  been 
granted  to  Andrew  Wollensak,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A Photographic- Film  Support  has  been  patented  by 
Charles  F.  Rarr  and  William  R.  Aliller,  bearing  No. 
1,214,408.  The  inventors  resiile  in  Winchester.  Va. 

Leo  Gaumont,  of  Paris,  France,  has  just  invented 
and  patented  an  apparatus  for  Taking  Kinematograpldc 
Yiews  in  Colors,  the  same  hearing  No.  1.213,184. 

Patent  No.  1,213,514.  on  a Photographic  Film,  has 
just  been  granted  to  Frank  W.  Lovejoy,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  in  which  is  claimed  the  following:  A continuous 
strip  of  photographic  film  formed  in  a single  integral 
piece  and  comprising  a plurality  of  adjoining  picture 
areas  adapted  to  receive  a series  of  successive  expo- 
sures, one  of  the  longitudinal  edges  of  the  film  being 
provided  with  a plurality  of  distinguishing-marks,  one 
of  which  is  opposite  and  individual  to  each  ])icture  area, 
and  arranged  between  said  area  and  the  margin  of  the 
strip,  the  marks  being  constituted  by  protuberances 
formed  up  from  the  material  of  the  film  and  succe.ssive 
marks  consisting  of  numerically  succe.ssive  groui)S  of 
protuberances,  all  arranged  in  alignment  and  parallel 
with  the  longituflinal  e.lge  of  the  film. 

Photo-Era  History 

The  offer  by  a friend  of  a diiplicate  cojiy  of  the  ini- 
tial number  of  Photo-Ek.v  reminds  the  editor  tliat  he 
has  a few  copies  of  his  own  that  he  has  acquired  ff>r  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  them  to  those  who  may  be  in- 
terested. 

The  youngster  see:ns  to  have  been  healthy,  strong 
and  good-looking,  his  dimensions  being  7 x 10^  inches, 
and  was  christened  “May.  1898,  Yol.  I,  No.  1."  making 
a big  noise  once  a month.  Exclusive  of  advertisements, 
there  are  twenty-four  pages,  including  a number  of 
illustrated  articles  and  independent  illustrations.  The 
articles  are.  in  order.  “Art  in  Portraiture."  by  Wilfred 
.\.  French;  “With  Lens  and  Pedal,"  by  E.  I’.  Sibley; 


“A  Recent  Exhibition”  (Poston  Camera  Club),  Ijy 
W.  Albert  Hickman:  “A  Winter  Ramlfle  in  Middlesex 
Fells,”  illustrated,  by  C.  F.  Stiles;  “On  Shutters,”  by 
W.  Albert  Hickman;  “Art-Photography  in  Animal- 
Life,”  illustrated  with  cat-photographs  by  C.  E.  Bul- 
lard; followed  by  two  pages  of  editorial  and  news- 
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THE  FIRST  NUMBER  OF  PHOTO-ERA 

items,  'riic  initial  picture,  au  inserted  front isi)iece,  is  a 
suiierb  full-page  helioty])e  print,  from  a negative  by 
Wilfred  A.  I'rench,  entitled  “Tlie  Dairy  Maid.”  Then 
follow,  in  halftone,  marine-pieces  by  Jose])h  Prince 
Loud,  a full-page  view  of  Peterboro’  \ ale.  by  Wilfred 
.A.  French,  a wood-interior  and  a view  of  Stony  Brook 
Bridge,  in  Back  Bay  Fens,  by  Henry  Lewis  Johnson, 
and  a winter-scene  by  J.  P.  Loud. 

The  magazine  was  issued  by  the  New  England  Photo- 
Era  Publishing  Coni])any,  Boston.  Mass.,  with  J.  C. 
Aljel,  manager,  and  an  advisory  board  consisting  of 
J.  W.  Barber,  Henry  Lewis  Johnson.  Jose])h  Prince 
Loud  and  George  Jepson. 

.\s  to  the  title,  “Photo-Era,”  it  has  not  been  found 
necessary  to  change  it  during  the  ninetcen-\ear  life  of 
the  magazine,  excel)!  that  — in  December,  1900,  after 
the  property  ami  rights  of  the  Aweriran  Journal  of 
Phofnrira jihji  had  been  acquired  — the  name  of  that 
publication  was  used  as  an  auxiliary  title.  Copies  will 
be  maileil,  packed  ami  ])ostpaid,  at  fifty  cents  each. 


().\E  of  file  l)ris'htest  and  most  entertaining  photo- 
graphic magazines  on  this  side  of  the  water  is  the 
Professional  Photographer,  pul)lished  montldy  by 
Kodak.  As  it  is  a professional  and  trade  ]>aper,  and  is 
sent  free  by  Kodak  to  their  customers,  it  does  not  get 
tlie  publicity  that  it  merits.  Besides  otlier  helpful  and 
informative  articles,  there  is  always  an  interview  with 
some  well-known  i>rofessional  photographer.  In  the 
December  issue  Malcolm  Arhuthuot  is  the  subject,  and 
some  of  his  remarks  on  the  present  public  taste  are 
worth  recording  as  indicative,  perhaps,  of  a change  that 
is  very  slowly  working  its  way  through  picture-loving 
peojjle.  Mr.  .Vrhuthnot  was  asked  if  he  did  not  find 
that  sitters  wanted  conventional,  ordinary  portraits, 
llis  answer  was  a most  emphatic  “No!”  lie  went  on 
to  say: 

“I  find  that  they  come  to  me  becatise  my  style  is 
unconventional.  'Phey  want  something  different.  They 
are  tired  of  the  half-<lozen  text-book  po.ses  and  the 
two  or  three  standard  lightings  which  are  turned  out 
mechanically  from  so  many  studios.” 

d’his  is  very  interesting,  if  it  is  true  of  the  genera! 
run  of  sitters.  Of  course,  it  has  l)een  true  of  a certain 
number  of  people  for  many  years  — people  to  whom 
I he  ordinary  conventional  heavily  retouched  photo- 
gra|)!i  was  an  aliomination;  Init  if  the  man  and  — more 
especially  — the  woman  in  the  street  are  about  to 
change  their  spots,  or,  more  properly  .speaking,  their 
artistic  ideas  on  ])hotography,  and  also  if  they  insist 
on  getting  what  they  want,  then  things  may  not  only 
hum,  but  ])rofessional  j)hotography  will  certainly 
improve. 

In  addition  to  the  interview,  there  are  pictures  of 
I lie  studio  in  which  the  ])hotographer  works,  and  also 
illnstral ions  of  his  professional  jxirtraits  — all  beauti- 
fully rc])roduced  — so  that  the  reader  has  the  material 
at  his  dis])osal  to  form  an  independent  opinion  as  to 
the  results.  Then,  again,  there  is  a short  note  every 
month  headed,  “In  Confidence,  by  the  Rccejjtionist.” 
'Phis  is  always  not  only  humorous  and  alive,  but  ex- 
ceedingly clever,  and  many  a ])rofessional  would  be 
overjoyed  to  obtain  such  a wonderful  business  woman. 
,\t  :iny  rate,  we  should  like  to  know  who  the  comic 
author  really  is. 

Snapshots  — the  monthly  record  of  the  Snapshots 
From  Home  Movement,  instituted  by  the  ^ . iM.  (\  A. 
— has  had  some  ditficulties  to  contend  with.  'Phe  cir- 
culation grew  so  enormously  — as  a copy  is,  or  rather 
was.  i)ostc(l  to  every  member  free  — that  it  has  be- 
come somewhat  of  a.  financial  burden.  Now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  send  copies  only  to  those  who  demonstrate 
their  interest  by  asking  for  the  magazine.  The  Hut 
applications  for  pliotographs,  which  were  available  to 
soldiers  in  the  huts  of  the  V.  M.  C.  .\.  all  over  the 
country  and  in  P'rance,  are  to  be  discontinued.  All 
energies  are  to  be  ceidercal  on  workers,  to  induce  them 
to  search  out  anil  ])liotograi)h  those  in  tlieir  own  dis- 
tricts who  have  relatives  serving  either  in  the  Navy  or 
the  Army,  d'his  has  always  been,  by  far,  the  most 
im|iorlant  part  of  the  undertaking,  and  it  can  be  con- 
ducted with  much  less  clerical  work  than  the  applica- 
tions from  the  men  on  active  service.  In  this  way,  a 
fresh  lease  of  life  will  be  assured  to  this  most  successful 
movement,  that  has  ilone  so  much  to  chcei'  our  fighting 
men  and  their  families. 

We  hav('  heard  a good  deal  about  war-iihotography 
from  airpl.ancs,  but  never  are  we  told  how  it  is  done. 
Idle  following  f(uotalioii  fi-om  a Bussian  observer  on 


the  West  front  piits  clearly,  into  few  words,  the  actual 
method  of  taking  a map-photograph  over  the  enemy- 
lines. It  is  worth  recording; 

“Photographing  the  enemy-positions  is  at  once  the 
most  ingenious  and  the  most  dangerous  of  aerial  oper- 
ations. The  aviator-photographer,  having  risen  to  a 
great  height  above  the  enemy-position,  settles  his  air- 
plane almost  vertically  above  the  position  he  is  going 
to  photograph.  Descending  a certain  distance,  he  ar- 
ranges his  camera,  makes  his  photograph  of  the  Ger- 
man defenses  and  at  once  climbs  up  at  top-speed  in 
order  to  regain  his  own  lines.  . . . All  the  while  that 
his  dizzy  maneuvers  over  the  German  positions  are 
going  on,  he  has  to  face  the  fire  of  anti-aircraft  guns, 
machine-guns  and  rifles.” 

II.  G.  Wells,  who  has  lately  lieen  afforded  oppor- 
tunities to  study  certain  things  in  France,  takes  us  a 
stej)  further  and  describes  the  result  — the  actual 
print  made  from  the  negative  obtained  in  such  an  ex- 
citing and  dangerous  manner,  .\mericans  have  prob- 
ably had  an  oi)portunity  to  see  his  articles  entitled  “The 
Western  War,”  which  have  been  appearing  lately  in 
some  of  the  Engli.sh  and  .\merican  papers. 

The  Canadian  war-pliotograi)lis,  at  the  Grafton  Gal- 
lery, are  still  drawing  big  crowds,  and  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  keep  the  exhibition  open  till  the  middle  of 
this  month. 

A dramatic  meeting  took  place  there  last  week. 
Captain  W.  Trevelyan,  of  the  First  Field-Ambulanee, 
was  standing  in  front  of  one  of  the  enormous  prints 
dei)icting  the  taking  of  Poziers,  in  which  he,  himself, 
was  one  of  the  subjects.  It  was  taken  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  helping  a wounded  “Tommy.” 
Suddenly  he  heard  a voice  behind  him  say,  “I  have  n t 
had  a chance  to  thank  you  yet.  Sir.  I was  your  patient 
at  Poziers,  and  am  in  the  picture  there  with  you.” 
And  this  was  the  wounded  “Tommy”  of  the  photo- 
gra])h.  who  now  stood  on  crutches.  Corporal  Carter,  of 
tlie  27th  Battalion.  It  was  a curious  coincidence  that 
both  men  should  lie  home  on  leave  at  the  same  time 
and  that  both  shovdd  hail  from  Winnipeg.  This  ex- 
traordinary meeting  was  witnessed  by  ( aptain  Ivor 
Castle,  the  official  photographer  to  the  C.  E.  F\ 

The  Camera  Club  is  having  a members’  exhibition 
which  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  signs  of  the  influence 
of  the  club's  “F'orward  Movement.”  Of  course,  the 
work  shown  is  bound  to  Vje  uneven  in  quality,  but  one 
must  adnut  that  it  is  a wonderful  effort  in  these  times 
of  strain  and  stress.  Some  of  it  shows  the  influence  of 
the  exhibitions  of  modern  paintings  and  etchings. 
Neither  photograi)hers  not  any  one  else  pos.sessing  the 
least  creative  faculty  can  sit  daily  among  the  pictures 
of  .some  of  our  best  and  most  advanced  artists  without 
absorbing  some  of  their  spirit  and  showing  traces  of  it 
in  their  work.  .\s  .\ntony  Guest  says,  “The  inexpert 
are  goaded  into  iiroficiency,  and  skilled  photographers 
— on  being  reminded  of  all  that  color  implies  — are  in- 
duced to  carry  out  their  woi-k  with  a view  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  color.” 

We  hear  on  good  authority  that  the  next  exhibition, 
there,  will  be  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Coburn. 

Before  the.se  notes  are  in  our  readers’  hands,  the 
Kodak  Bromide  Book,  to  which  we  referred  in  the 
autumn,  will  have  been  published.  We  have  had  an 
op])ortunity  to  see  some  of  the  advanced  pulls  from  the 
blocks  that  illustrate  the  various  articles  ex|)lainiug 
the  methods  of  different  photograiihers.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  touch  the  high-water  mark  in 
halftone-work.  The  wonder  is  that  they  could  be  pro- 
duced in  this  time  of  war.  IN  e hope  to  have  more  to 
say  about  this  book  when  it  is  actually  out. 

Cauin'e  and  NVill  Cadkv. 
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Getting  Meaning  in  a Picture 

In  Three  Parts  — Part  II 

C.  H.  CLAUDY 


S far  as  I know,  there  are  but  two 
broad  paths  which  the  artist  who 
uses  photography  as  his  medium  can 
tread,  in  his  travel  towards  the  goal 
which  shall  be  a picture  made  of  in- 
tention and  purpose. 

These  are: 

(1)  Conceiving  an  idea  for  a picture,  and  by 
manipulation  of  subject,  camera,  view-point, 
light  and  shade,  exposure  and  stop,  producing  a 
negative  wliich  will  give  a print  that  embodies  the 
idea  which  was  the  mainspring  of  the  whole 
performance. 

(2)  Having  an  idea,  whether  conceived  in  ad- 
vance of  the  making  of  a negative  or  suggested 
by  a negative  after  making,  producing  a result 
embodying  that  idea  by  retouching,  juggling  the 
negative,  faking,  double-printing,  multiple-expo- 
sure  of  print,  or  other  technical  process  upon 
photographic  material  in  hand,  rather  than  upon 
the  subject  or  with  the  camera. 

That  the  one  is  as  legitimate  as  the  other  has 
been  a mooted  point  for  sometimes  acrimonious 
discussion  ever  since  the  first  camerist  contended 
with  the  artists  of  pen  and  brush  for  recognition. 
The  so-called  j)hotographic  purist  who  admits  no 
retouching,  and  objects  to  any  jockeying  with  the 
negative,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  the  writer, 
has  not  a leg  to  stand  on  — yet  stand  he  does, 
and,  in  some  quarters,  very  solidly!  — perhaps 
upon  wraithlike  legs  of  tradition  and  j)rejudice! 
However  that  may  be,  the  present  scribe  has 
never  seen  what  appeared  to  him  as  a rational 
argument  why  an  artist  must  be  flebarred  from 
any  technical  operatif)ii  with  his  tools,  or  why  he 
should  stop  short  of  anything  which  will  yield  the 
result  he  wishes.  No  one  quarrels  with  the  artist 
with  canvas  and  tubes  of  paint,  whether  he  lay 
it  on  with  palette-knife,  brush  or  his  own  two 
thumbs.  The  best  method  is  for  him  to  select. 

Of  the  sculptor  we  iiifiuire  only  if  his  nuxleling 


is  true,  his  conception  beautiful,  his  finished 
statue  appealing  — never  if  he  used  a chisel,  a 
saw,  his  fingers  or  a knitting-needle  in  moulding 
the  clay! 

“What  has  he  done.^”  inquired  Napoleon, 
and,  “What  has  he  done.^”  echoes  the  public 
and  the  true  critic  of  a picture  — never,  “How 
has  he  done  this  tiling.^” 

Therefore,  criticisms  of  the  artist  who  uses  a 
stump  upon  his  negative,  makes  three  contact- 
positives,  tliree  enlarged  negatives,  and  prints 
through  a ground-glass  wdth  tufts  of  cotton  rep- 
resenting clouds,  upon  multiple-gum,  which  he 
draws  upon  with  pigment  aiul  brush  afterwards, 
seem  scarcely  fair.  The  brush-artist  presents  a 
painting,  and  no  one  questions  whether  it  was  all 
done  with  a brush.  Why  sho>dd  not  the  photo- 
graphic artist  present  a photograph  without  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  was  all  done  with  lens, 
plate  and  develoi)cr? 

That  the  first  method  mentioned  of  really  get- 
ting meaning  in  a picture  is  the  most  difficult, 
few  who  have  tried  both  methods  will  dispute. 
Obviously,  it  is  far  easier  to  describe  a lady’s 
eyes  in  jjlain  pro.se  than  in  a .sonnet;  yet  the 
maker  of  good  sonnets  is  lauded  as  clever  not 
only  with  liis  words  but  with  his  brains.  Similarly, 
the  i)urely  i)hotogray>hic  picture  — and  by  purely 
photographic  is  meant  without  the  use  of  those 
hours  of  hand-work  afterwards  — is  perhai)s 
more  worthy  of  praise  as  the  successful  fruition  of 
a difficult  undertaking  than  is  as  good  a picture 
made  piecemeal  — [)art  in  the  studio  and  part  in 
the  laboratory.  Hut  that  the  one  result  can  com- 
mand any  more  admiration  than  the  other,  both 
being  equally  good,  is  not  logical. 

I’licrefore,  (uic  comes  s(|uarely  against  the 
f|uestion  - Do  we  try  to  make  pictun's  by  pho- 
tograj)hic  means  for  the  sake  of  accomi)li.shing  a 
task,  or  to  get  the  result.^  And  if  we  iiuswer  the 
latter,  then  it  is  erpially  obvious  that  any  method 
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w’hicli  will  bring  about  that  result  is  a legitimate 
method,  and  should  be  considered. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  snapshot-artist  and  his  sun- 
set. In  the  first  paper,  some  unmeasured  words 
were  fiung  at  this  wayward  person  for  his  insin- 
cerity in  trying  to  read  into  his  hurried  photo- 
graph, tia  a title,  a meaning  it  did  not  possess. 
Now,  let  him  take  his  title  before  he  takes  his 
camera,  and  work  forward  from  it,  and  not  back- 
wards to  it.  Let  him  begin  with  a conception  — 
perhaps  a picture  he  visualizes  mentally  as  “The 
Coming  of  Night.”  Let  him  first  put  that  con- 
ception into  words,  as  nearly  as  he  can.  Perhaps, 
to  him,  Night  is  as  positive  an  entity  as  the  Day 
— not  a mere  absence  of  light.  As  Day,  dying 
with  the  sun,  and  sinking  to  rest  in  the  arms  of  the 
cloud-forms  in  the  west,  shrinks  away  from  the 
earth.  Night,  a beneficent  spirit  (to  this  mythical 
photographer),  rises  from  the  east,  her  shadowy 
arms  reaching  wide  to  encompass  the  landscapes. 
The  shadows  on  the  grass  are  faint  and  worn,  as 
the  sun  loses  its  pow  er,  the  trees  are  still  with  the 
dropping  of  the  breeze  that  dies  before  the  sun, 
and  the  motionless  landscape  seems  to  wait, 
dropping,  unexpectant,  for  the  embrace  of  that 
shadowy  curtain  which  wdll  so  soon  envelop  the 
workl  in  darkness. 

Not  being  a poet,  nor  much  given  to  poetic 
creations,  the  present  scribe  finds  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  mouth,  even  for  a mythical  character, 
a conception  which  forms  the  basis  of  a pictorial 
photograph.  But,  leaving  beside  the  question  all 
faults  in  the  above  paragraph  as  a word-picture, 
would  it  not  be  a task  from  which  an  artist  would 
gain  much  satisfaction,  to  produce  in  mono- 
chrome a picture  which  should  repeat  that  con- 
ception, in  thovght  thovgh  not  in  words,  to  the 
beholder? 

It  would  not  be  an  easy  task.  First,  there 
would  be  the  particular  landscape  to  find  — first 
menially,  ihen  in  actual  fact.  At  least,  that  is  the 
way  a brush-artist  would  do  it.  Conceding  some- 
thing to  the  photographer’s  difficulty,  he  might 
well  search  for  a suitable  landscape,  to  be  — as  it 
might  be  called  — the  frame  of  his  picture.  Were 
the  writer  doing  it,  it  woulel  have  to  be  a wide, 
open  plain  with  a river  in  the  middle  distance  and 
a bare  tree  or  two.  Why.^  Because  that  is  the 
way  the  mental  picture  called  uj)  by  his  own 
words  takes  form,  and  to  attcmi)t  to  photograph 
anything  else  against  such  a conception  and 
mental  ju'eture  woidd  be  to  violate  the  very 
principles  for  wliich  this  story  stands,  viz.,  the 
following  out  in  practice  of  a conception  made 
before  practice  begins,  rather  than  fitting  onto 
successful  practice  a conception  evoked  by  that 
practice.  Thi.s  should  be  easily  understood. 

How  ever,  the  mythical  sunset -seeker  has 


found  his  landscape  — - whether  it  be  hills  and 
forest,  or  plain  and  a river,  or  trees  and  a church- 
steeple,  matters  not  one  whit,  so  it  fits  his  mental 
conception.  Then  he  goes  to  w'ork,  evening  after 
evening,  with  camera  and  lens,  rhaking  studies. 
Alas,  that  the  overw'orked  word  has  been  seized 
upon  by  the  luckless  near-artist  as  a label  for 
his  abortive  efforts.  To  the  painter,  a “study” 
is  a bit  of  practice-work,  a fleeting  note  of  a 
single  phrase  of  the  picture  he  w'ould  some  day 
paint.  That  some  of  them  are  in  themselves 
beautiful,  is  no  matter  of  wonder.  The  scraps  of 
paper  on  which  Beethoven  and  Wagner  made 
their  musical  notes  contain  gems  of  musical 
thought,  but  no  one  has  dared  put  them  forth  as 
more  than  what  they  are.  But,  too  often,  the 
photographer,  using  the  word  as  an  excuse  for 
wdiat  he  has  not  accomplished,  pitches  it  head- 
long at  anything,  landscape  or  portrait,  and  sits 
back  smug  with  satisfaction,  for  — “Is  it  not 
wdiat  painters  do?” 

A study  is  a study,  and  notliing  else.  Our 
mytliical  friend  makes  real  studies  of  his  land- 
scape, with  various  and  sundry  sunsets.  He 
develops  each  plate  as  carefully,  makes  each 
print  as  lovingly,  as  if  it  were  the  finished  pic- 
ture. In  this  the  sunset  is  too  vivid  — in  that, 
too  dull.  Here  the  shadows  are  too  brilliantly 
sharp  — in  this  they  are  not  existent  at  all.  Prob- 
ably there  are  regrets  — if  the  clouds  of  this  one 
had  only  been  in  that  one  with  the  strange  glow 
along  the  horizon,  but  — and  so  on.  If  accurate 
data  are  kept,  there  conies  a time  when  the  pho- 
tographic artist  no  longer  hopes  and  tliinks,  but 
knou  s just  w here  he  is.  He  need  no  longer  make 
exposures  wdien  conditions  are  not  just  right  — 
he  knows  from  previous  experience  when  they 
are.  Experiment  and  trial  have  shown  him  that 
composition,  standpoint,  focus  and  stop  are 
right  — that  all  he  needs  now  is  the  right  com- 
bination of  sky  and  light  and  hour  and  God- 
given  grace  to  see.  And  some  day  — it  may  be 
a week,  a month  or  a year  after  he  started  — ■ the 
occasion  comes,  the  single  negative  is  made 
w'hich  embodies  all  that  has  been  learned  in 
many  patient  hours,  and  his  original  conception 
lies  before  him  in  a single,  simple  print. 

Is  there  any  comparison  between  the  man  wdio 
W'Orks  this  w’ay,  painfully,  toilfully,  perhaps 
prayerfully  and  earnestly,  and  him  who  snaps  a 
sunset  and  calls  it  “Coming  of  Night,”  in  the 
hope  tliat  he  will  strike  a responsive  chord  some- 
where? 

It  may  well  be  that  the  day  never  does  come 
when  the  one  negative  can  be  made  which  em- 
bodies in  all  perfection  the  conceiition  as  existing 
in  the  minds  of  the  artist  photographer.  He  then 
has  recourse  to  the  second  method.  In  one  nega- 
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live  is  his  landscape,  in  another  his  sunset,  jier- 
haps  in  a third  a crescent  moon  which  may  be- 
long to  his  idea.  Patience  and  technical  skill  can 
make  one  negative  from  the  three.  Finger-magic 
and  a proper  use  of  stumps,  ground-glass  and 
the  art  of  the  jirinting-room  can  get  from  the 
combined  negative  a jirint  which  iiossesscs  all 
that  the  negative  did  not,  and  this  time,  in  jiajier 
alone,  there  comes  forth  the  fruition  of  desire, 
the  full  flower  of  patient  work. 

Is  there  comparison  between  ihis  and  the  liap- 
hazard  snapshot,  beautiful  though  it  may  be, 
titled  in  a moment  of  exaltation  over  its  sensuous 
appeal?  Hardly. 

Of  course,  there  need  be  no  argument  concern- 
ing the  difficulty  of  this  way  of  making  a picture, 
this  method  of  getting  meaning  into  a composi- 
tion. It  is  hard.  It  is  laborious.  It  is  not  much 
fun.  It  is  no  primrose-iiath  of  luxury.  It  costs 


time  and  money,  and  plates  and  paper,  and  jia- 
tience  without  end.  But  when  it  is  done  and 
there  is  a real  result,  there  is  no  satisfaction  equal 
to  it,  not  in  a hundred  handsome  ])hotographs, 
casual  and  incidental;  no,  not  if  they  have  titles 
chosen  for  them  with  the  skill  of  a Kipling! 

The  writer  wlio  sat  him  down  to  spread  a 
story  across  the  page,  and  wrote  but  words  and 
titled  it  afterwards  as  seemed  to  him  best,  would 
never  get  in  print.  The  artist  who  jiainted  a 
fancy  head,  stuck  a baby  in  somewhere  and 
called  it  Madonna,  would  never  get  his  [licture 
hung.  The  musician  who  scrawled  notes  upon 
the  staff  as  his  fancy  ilictatcsl  and  called  it  “Song 
of  the  Storm,”  would  get  little  but  laughter. 
Why,  then,  should  we  of  lens  and  ])late  hope  to 
escajie  oblivion  if  we  try  to  escape  the  labor  of 
art,  merely  because  science  has  laid  in  our  hands 
a perfect  technique? 
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Mean  Temperatere  Solution 


61| 

62i 

63 

63| 

64J 

(65) 

65f 

664 

67 

67| 

684 

10  Mins. 

12§ 

12 

m 

11 

10^ 

(10) 

94 

9 

84 

84 

8 

15  Mins. 

19 

18 

17 

16^ 

15f 

(15) 

14i 

13i 

13 

124 

12 

20  Mins. 

25 

24 

23 

22 

21 

(20) 

19 

18 

174 

164 

16 

Initial  Temperature  Solution 

'^emp.  Room 

50,  51, 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

(72) 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

52,  53, 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

(71) 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

54,  55, 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

(70) 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

56,  57, 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

(69) 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

58,  59, 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

(68) 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

60,  61, 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

(67) 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

62,  63, 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

(66) 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

64,  65, 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

(65) 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

66,  67, 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

(64) 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

68,  69, 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

(63) 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

70,  71, 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

(62) 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

72,  73, 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

(61) 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

74,  75, 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

(60) 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

76,  77, 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

(59) 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

78,  79, 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

(58) 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

80,  81. 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

(57) 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

employment  of  the  above  talile 
IS  easy  as  its  results  are  reliable, 
fact,  the  method  offered  is  not 
y scientific,  but  it  is  one  than 
ich  none  is  more  simple  in  appli- 
cation. The  first  line,  the  “mean  temperature 
solution,”  need  not  be  considered  by  the  prac- 
tical worker.  But  he  will  be  concerned  with  all  of 
the  other  values  of  the  table.  Following  the  first 
line  are  the  time-tables,  for  10-minute,  15-minute, 
and  20-minute  scales.  The  main  body  of  the  table 
constitutes  the  “initial  temperatures”  of  the 
solution.  The  extreme  left  column  of  the  table 
constitutes  a list  of  the  “room  temperatures.” 

It  is  assumed  that  the  developing-mixtures, 
and  the  rank  or  developing-vessel,  are  kejit  near 
together  in  the  darkroom,  and  that  a thermom- 
eter hangs  near  them  — so  that  they  all  will  have 
a “room”  tenpierature. 

To  ileveloj),  we  enter  the  darkroom  and  note 
the  “room”  temjierature  as  recorded  by  the 
thermometer.  We  then  jilace  our  exjiosed  plates 
in  the  tank  and  cover  it.  Next  we  find  the  posi- 
tion of  our  “room”  temperature  in  tlie  left-hand 


column  of  our  table.  From  this  position,  and  in 
a direct  line  to  the  right,  we  proceed  to  the  cen- 
tral or  bracketed  column,  where  we  find  the 
proper  temperature  to  make  our  developing- 
solution.  This  done,  we  pour  the  solution  over 
the  plates  in  the  tank,  and  develop  them  for  the 
10,  15  or  20  minutes  — depending  on  whichever 
scale  we  use.  The  correct  time  is  found  at  the 
head  of  the  bracketed  column.  But  in  making 
up  our  (leveloi)ing-solution,  it  is  not  likely  — nor 
is  it  necessary  — that  we  should  hit  exactly  the 
particular  bracketed  temperature,  as  the  table 
allows  liberal  latitude.  An  effort  to  approach 
the  bracketed  temperature  is  advisable,  then, 
whatever  it  may  lie,  in  the  same  line,  right  or 
left,  we  find  this  temperature  and  proceed  up 
that  column  for  our  time  of  develojnnent. 

All  of  the  foregoing  should  be  clear,  but  it 
may  be  well  to  give  an  example: 

Supiiose  we  arc  using  the  ten-minute  scale; 
suppose  we  finil  the  temperature  of  our  darkroom 
to  lie,  say,  72;  we  find  72  in  the  left-hand,  or 
“room”  temperature,  column  of  our  table,  and 
proceed  from  thence  in  a direct  line  to  the  right 
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until  we  reach  the  central  or  bracketed  column, 
and  there  find  Cl  as  the  proper  teinjierature  of 
our  solution.  If,  in  the  make-up  of  our  solution, 
we  happen  to  hit  this  61.  we  then  ascend  the 
same  bracketed  column,  and  find  that  10  minutes 
is  required  for  the  development.  Hut  suiijiose 
that,  after  we  have  made  up  our  solution,  we  finil 
its  temperature  to  be,  say,  .38.  d'hen,  passing  in 
the  same  line  to  the  left,  we  find  .58.  and  ascend 
that  column  and  fiml  our  time  to  be  11’  minutes 
for  development.  Suppose,  again,  that  we  hail 
made  our  solution  at  a temperature  of  C.‘>,  then 
we  will  find  our  time  of  development  to  be 
!)  minutes. 

Now,  it  is  necessary  here  to  consider  another 
matter.  In  firojier  develojiment  there  should 
always  be  at  least  occasional  motion  of  the  solu- 
tion over  tlie  plates.  But  this  affects  the  time  of 
the  develoiiment;  therefore,  always  make  this 
motion  the  same,  in  order  to  maintain  uniform 
time.  You  may  get  this  by  inverting  your  tank, 
lifting  the  cage  or  rocking  the  vessel;  but  always 
do  it  to  the  same  extent  in  all  of  your  develop- 
ments. 

IIow  strong  to  make  your  develii])ing-.solutioii 
so  as  to  have  a 10-  a 1.3-  or  a ‘20-minute  scale, 


you  must  ascertain  by  experiment.  Chemicals 
vary,  and  you  must  make  your  own  tests  with 
those  you  are  using.  This  is  by  no  means  a diffi- 
cult thing  to  do.  Whenever  you  develop  a nega- 
tive, you  make  a test  and  an  experiment,  provi- 
ding you  preserve  the  data. 

All  of  the  foregoing  a]>i)lies  to  ordinary  ])ho- 
tography  and  for  usual  scenes  and  subjects.  In 
an  exposure  of  a distant  water-scene  with  deli- 
cate clouds  above,  you  will  find  that  full-time 
develo])inent  may  “i)lug-ui)”  your  negative. 
You  will  find  probalily  that  aliout  half-time  de- 
velopment will  be  right.  Also,  for  delicacy,  you 
will  find  that  for  heads  of  women  and  children 
about  three-fourth  lime  development  will  give 
you  more  jileasing  results. 

In  all  of  your  aiijilications  of  the  table  and  its 
methods,  be  sure  to  adhere  to  the  directions. 
Especially,  do  not  tamper  with  the  “room'' 
temperature  of  your  tank  or  develoiiing-vessel. 
Hour  llie  devcloping-solul ion  into  it  just  as  it  is 
and  - ' before  using  il,  — do  not,  in  any  way,  at- 
tenijit  to  bring  it  to  the  temperature  of  your 
solution,  as  the  table  takes  care  of  dilfereuces  of 
temperature.  .Mso,  in  your  trial-tests  for  time, 
bciir  in  mind  that  your  negative  is  not  the  final 
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test;  hut  rather  the  print  you  obtain  from  the 
negative.  Often  a negative  appears  to  he  good 
but  the  print  it  yields  does  not  give  realistic  con- 
trasts. To  repeat:  judge  whether  you  have 
found  the  proper  time-scale  by  the  prints,  and 
whether  the  contrasts  are  real  and  true  to  the 
subject. 

DISCUSSION 

The  general  worker  will  not  be  interested  in 
what  follows  — he  wants  simply  results,  and 
cares  little  for  the  principles.  If  he  carries  out 
the  foregoing  instructions,  he  will  get  his  results. 
But  the  student  — he  who  is  among  those  who 
make  the  authority  in  any  pursuit  — will  always 
demand  an  expose  of  the  principles.  It  is  for  him 
that  this  discussion  is  given. 

When  a developing-solution  of  different  tem- 
perature from  the  room  is  poured  into  a develop- 
ing-tank  of  the  same  temjierature  as  the  room, 
the  temperature  of  the  solution  immediately  be- 
gins to  change  towards  that  of  the  room.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  un- 
cover the  natural  law  which  measures  the  progress 
of  this  change;  but  it  is  proper  here  to  point  out 
that  the  change  is  not  gradual  in  an  arithmetic 
but  in  a geometric  sense.  The  mathematician 
could  not  deal  with  it  in  any  ecpiation  of  a right 
line;  he  would  have  to  employ  an  equation  of  a 
curve,  i.e.,  its  own  peculiar  curve.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  point  out  the  fact  that  at  first  the  change 
takes  place  rapidly,  and  then  continues  at  a 
graduallj'  decreasing  rate  — being  exceedingly 
slow  in  its  last  stages.  It  is  found  by  e.xperimenta- 
tion  that  within  the  limits  of  10  to  20  minutes  the 
temperature  taken  at  about  7^  minutes  will 
rejiresent  — for  all  practical  purposes  — the 
mean  or  average  temperature.  This  result  is  made 
use  of  in  this  investigation. 

W e will  call  the  temperature  of  the  solution  in 
the  retainer,  when  ready  for  use,  the  initiative 
temiierature,  and  the  average  or  effective  tem- 
perature, the  mean  temperature. 

Let  A represent  the  initiative  temperature; 

B,  the  mean  temperature; 

C,  the  room  temperature. 

Now  adequately  repeated  experiments  furnish 
the  following  equation: 


(1) . 

B 

3 

From 

which  we  derive, 
3B  — 

(2)  . 

And, 

. . . A 

0 

(3)  . 

. . . A - li  B 

and  numerically  consecutive  values  of  A are 
placed  in  its  body.  Then,  by  means  of  equation  1, 
the  corresponding  values  of  B are  placed  in  the 
top  line.  The  problem  now  remains  to  construct 
the  time-scales : 

It  is  evident  that  what  directly  affects  the 
development  are  the  values  of  B.  But  a little 
reflection  will  show  us  how  difficult  it  would  be 
by  experimentation  to  obtain  a scale  of  these 
values.  We  would  either  have  to  employ  a cycle 
of  the  seasons  — and  then  be  sure  that  our 
chemicals  remain  the  same  during  that  time  — 
or  make  use  of  a method  of  steady  temperature- 
control,  equal  to  that  of  a storage-iilant. 

However,  the  values  of  A can  readily  be  gotten 
by  experiment;  and  it  is  found  by  such  that  the 
values  of  A vary  so,  that  within  the  usual  devel- 
opiug-teniperatures  a difference  of  lo  degrees 
will  just  about  double  or  halve  — dejiendiiig  on 
whether  we  descend  or  ascend  — the  time  of  the 
development.  But  equation  shows  the  relation 
of  B to  A is  as  2 to  3.  Conse(|uently,  in  terms  of 
B,  10  degrees  of  difference  will  doulile  or  halve. 
But,  again,  our  values  of  B in  the  table  are  seen 
to  vary  not  by  one  degree,  but  by  two-thirds  of 
a degree.  Hence,  to  connect  these  two-thirds  de- 
gree points  of  contact,  we  find  that  the  chain  for 
doubling  or  halving  must  contain  15  of  these  two- 
third  degree  links.  The  problem  remains  to  trace 
the  curve,  or  find  values  for  these  15  links. 

The  mathematician  will  see  that  if  we  place 
the  normal  time  at  the  agreed  05  degrees,  then 
take  the  logarithm  of  this  normal  time,  and  suc- 
cessively add  to  it  one-fifteenth  of  the  logarithm 
of  the  number  2 as  far  uj)  one  side  of  the  curve  as 
we  want  to  go,  and,  for  the  other  side,  deducting 
instead  of  adding,  we  will  have  a set  of  logarithms 
— when  converted  to  numerals  — that  will  give 
the  iiroper  values  to  the  links  of  the  chain. 
Taking  a 10-minute  scale,  aTid  aiijilying  the 
above,  we  get:  12.00-12.()3-11.4!)-1().!)7-10.47- 
(10)-!).55-!).12-8.71-8.31-7.!)3. 

But  without  injury  to  practical  results,  these 
values  may  be  taken  to  the  nearest  half-minute, 
and  they  are  so  jilaced  in  the  table,  d'he  15-  and 
20-minute  time-scales  are  conqmted  in  the  same 
manner. 

\^e  will  now  point  out  the  defects  of  the  jire- 
vailing  methods  of  development.  The  old  method 
by  inspection,  and  one  now  very  commoidy  used, 
relies  almost  wholly  upon  density.  It  is  imjios- 
sible  to  judge,  in  the  light  of  a darkroom,  the 
gradual  ileveloiunent  of  the  contrasts.  Indeed, 
even  the  finished  negative,  when  fixed,  can  l)cst 
be  judged  for  the  important  thing  — realistic 
contrasts  — by  a print.  Consequently,  since  our 
exposures  are  seldom  if  ever  exact  in  their  de- 
velopment— where  density  is  the  chief  test  — 


In  the  construction  of  the  table,  convenient 


in? 


the  longer  exposures  are  taken  out  too  soon.  The 
result  is  dull,  lifeless  and  under-contrasty  prints. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  short  exposures  are  left 
in  too  long,  and  yield  harsh  and  over-contrasty 
prints  — approaching  the  “ soot-and-whitewash  ” 
type.  It  must  be  remembered  that  within  usable 
limits  - — all  other  conditions  being  equal  — the 
contrast  is  as  the  length  of  time  of  the  developing. 

The  chief  thing  is  realistic  contrasts,  and  mere 
density  is  secondary.  Indeed,  when  properly 
developed,  there  is  a wider  latitude  of  exposures 
than  is  generally  imagined  which  with  proper 
printing  will  yield  identical  prints.  In  fact,  the 
old  nomenclature  of  overexposure  and  under- 
exposure has  lost  much  of  its  significance.  Never- 
theless, good  exposure  is  still  important.  De- 
veloping by  insjjection  injures  the  range  of  ex- 
posures which,  with  proper  development,  would 
yield  satisfactory  residts.  The  negatives  are 
more  or  less  thick  or  thin;  but  with  proper  print- 
ing they  will  yield  identical  prints.  It  is  an  es- 
tablished fact  that  all  usable  negatives  — whether 
thin,  thick  or  normal  — in  like  conditions  of  de- 
velopment reach  realistic  contrasts  in  the  same 
time.  Hence,  when  properly  developed,  the  nega- 
tives give  a complete  index  to  the  exposures.  The 
thin,  the  normal  and  the  thick  respectively  show 
the  under,  the  normal  and  the  over  exposures. 

The  “first-appearance”  form  of  development 
carries  with  it  — in  a lesser  degree  — the  defect 
found  in  the  method  just  examined.  It  gives  an 
over  and  under  development  for  the  errors  in 
exposure.  However,  this  may  be  largely  obviated 
when  we  develop  a number  of  plates  at  the  same 
time.  In  such  a case,  there  will  likely  be  some 
exposures  approaching  the  normal,  and  the  time 
factor  for  these  may  be  made  to  govern  all  of  the 
plates  in  the  tray.  Under  such  restriction,  the 
“first-appearance”  method  offers  a fairly  suc- 


cessful mode  of  development.  Of  course,  the  tank 
cannot  be  used  in  this  and  the  inspection-method 
of  development. 

What  are  generally  offered  as  the  “time  and 
temperature”  methods  are  defective  in  several 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  too  limited  in  its 
scope  of  application.  In  warm  weather  its  em- 
ployment encounters  the  danger  of  degenerating 
the  sensitive  surfaces  of  the  plates,  and  in  cool 
weather  the  chemical  actions  are  intolerably 
slow.  Other  metliods  are  preferable. 

No  system  of  development  is  satisfactory  that 
does  not  confine  its  “mean”  temperature  within 
four  or  five  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  normal  65. 
Still  another  defect  in  this  system  is  that  the 
values  seem  to  have  been  obtained  from  experi- 
menting with  “initiative”  temperatures,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  apply  these  to  the  “mean ” tem- 
peratures. This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  such 
systems  give  too  long  a development  in  warm 
and  too  short  in  cool  weather. 

However,  there  is  a method  of  “time  and  tem- 
perature” develoi)inent  that  may  be  used  with 
reliable  results.  It  takes  no  notice  of  “room” 
temperatures,  and  its  chain  of  variations  is  com- 
puted — as  it  should  lie  — to  ten  links.  In  its 
use  no  heed  is  taken  of  the  temperature  of  the 
room.  The  developing-solution  is  poured  on  the 
plates  and  on  the  thermometer,  after  about  seven 
and  a half  minutes,  the  thermometer  is  read,  and 
the  reading  applied  to  a properly  computed  time- 
scale.  Although  this  form  of  development  is 
fairly  accurate  and  carries  simple  directions  with 
it,  yet  the  method  first  given  in  this  article  will 
be  found  easier  to  apply.  The  “time  and  temper- 
ature” method  is  given  here  as  follows.  In  making 
up  the  solution  it  must  be  so  managed  that  the 
temperature,  when  taken,  will  fall  between  the 
60  and  70  degrees  of  the  table. 


TEMPERATURE  OE  SOLUTION 
(To  he  taken  af)out  7^  minutes  of  the  development) 


()0 

61 

62 

68 

64 

(65) 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

10  Mins. 

u 

U! 

121 

lU 

io| 

(10) 

-'2 

82 

8 

' 2 

7 

15  Mins. 

20 

181 

17 

16 

(15) 

14 

18 

12 

Hi 

lOi 

'-20  Mins. 

28 

2(A 

241 

2.8 

2H 

(20) 

181 

l(i 

15 

14 

In  concluding  this  discussion,  it  may  be  projter 
to  ])oint  out  that  jture  reason  — or  j)ure  science 
— can  never  1)C  retdizcil  in  the  absolute  in  applied 
pliysics.  The  best  tliat  can  be  done  — and,  in- 
deed, all  that  is  required  — is  to  reach  such  an 
approximation  under  the  natural  laws  of  the 
subject  as  will  give  rclial)le  and  dependable  re- 
sults for  eidightencd  practice.  The  treatment 


given  here  is  offered  with  confidence  that  it  will 
do  this  efficiently  and  well. 

Taste  — which  has  been  described  as  the 
finest  ornament  and  purest  luxury  of  a land  — 
is  a t lung  of  culture,  and  to  its  full  enjoyment  we 
may  not  hope  to  attain  till  the  eye  has  been 
trained  as  well  as  the  hand. — George  C.  Mason. 
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A Practical  Home-Made  Electric  Printing-Box 


JOHN  BUTLER 


UDGING  from  the  number  of  arti- 
cles and  notes  on  printing-boxes  — 
electric  and  otherwise  — that  ap- 
pear occasionally  in  the  photo- 
graphic press,  it  would  seem  that  no 
amateur  with  any  skill  in  making  or  modifying 
to  his  own  requirements  need  be  without  one  or 
the  other  of  the  printing-boxes  here  described. 

The  writer  has  good  cause  to  remember  his 
first  few  years  of  printing  with  developing-out 
papers.  It  was  always  necessary  to  wait  until  it 
pleased  the  other  members  of  the  household  to 
leave  the  kitchen  to  darkness  and  to  liim.  Then, 


kind  in  mind  were  decidedly  practical,  and  the 
finished  equipment,  in  many  cases,  was  compara- 
tively inexpensive;  but  the  wiring,  etc.,  looked 
complicated,  and  there  were  too  many  small 
parts  to  be  obtained  and  fitted  together.  Not  one 
of  these  printing-boxes,  however,  seemed  to  meet 
exactly  the  writer’s  own  requirements.  Finally, 
the  box  described  and  illustrated  in  the  following 
paragraphs  was  made,  and,  after  seeing  the  illus- 
trations, the  reader  must  surely  agree  that  it 
is  a very  simple  arrangement.  If  he  is  at  all 
handy,  he  can  make  a similar  one  in  a few  hours 
and  at  a very  moderate  cost.  The  writer's  cost 


there  were  the  trays,  the  little  yellow  lain])  on  one 
side  of  the  table;  the  printing-frame,  negatives 
and  paper  on  the  other,  with  a cardboard-parti- 
tion between.  Next,  the  hanging  droi)light  with 
conical  shade  was  brought  to  within  a foot  or  so 
— generally  “so” — of  the  chair,  upon  which 
rested  a watch  and  ijrinting-frame  — when  ex- 
posing. This  arrangement,  at  the  time,  gave  jjcr- 
fectly  satisfactory  results,  but  it  took  too  long 
to  get  into  action.  There  was  but  one  Indb  — a 
2.5-watt  tungsten  — and  if  the  negative  was  at 
all  dense,  a long  exposure  followed,  with  frequent 
looks  at  the  little  second-hand  of  the  watch. 

henever  any  work  was  done,  up  came  the 
thought  of  the  ideal  printing-box,  with  its  con- 
venience and  efficiency. 

All  the  articles  on  home-made  aj)paratus  of  tlie 


less  than  $5,  and,  if  the  box  is  to  be  used  only 
occasionally,  this  expense  may  be  cut  down  still 
further  by  taking  tungsten  lani])s  from  s])are 
rooms,  or  other  sources  in  the  house,  and  return- 
ing them  when  the  work  is  com])lcted. 

No  dimensions  are  given  in  Figure  1,  as  the 
apj)aratus  shown  was  made  very  large  and  not 
of  exactly  pleasing  proportions,  through  the 
necessity  of  having  to  use  it  for  printing  nega- 
tives 7 X 17  inches.  A box  for  8 x 10  inches  would 
be  tlie  size  generally  used,  and  the  reader  can 
easily  calculate  the  dimensions  of  the  box  he 
ex])ects  to  make.  A carpenter  can  furnish,  cut 
and  put,  together  tlu'  wood — i)refera,bly  one- 
inch  I’attcrn  Fine  — for  a moderate  sum,  should 
the  reader  have  neither  the  time  not  t he  inclina- 
tion to  do  the  work  himself. 
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Care  should  be  observed  in  the  wiring. 
Ordinary  lamp-cord,  or  its  equivalent,  should  be 
used,  and  a piece  of  asbestos  paper,  or  thin  sheet- 
rubber,  should  be  placed  under  each  socket, 
using  electric  tape  wherever  a join  is  made  in 
the  wires  or  such  a join  rests  on  the  wooden  false 
bottom,  to  be  described  later.  A socket  is  placed 
on  the  right-hand  end  of  the  bo.x,  as  shown  in 
Figure  1,  and  wires  on  the  false  bottom  are  con- 
nected to  this,  leaving  enough  slack  wire  to 
enable  the  bottom  to  be  lifted  out  for  possible 
repair  of  sockets,  or  other  attention.  The  sketch 
of  the  false  bottom,  which  is  simply  dropped  into 
the  box  after  wiring,  and  rests  on  the  bottom,  or 


convenient  to  have  a top  for  each  size  printing- 
frame,  as  the  change  is  quickly  made  from  one 
top  to  another.  The  completed  printing-box, 
when  given  a coat  of  shellac,  makes  a neat  addi- 
tion to  any  darkroom. 

Figure  3 shows  the  completed  box  on  a dark- 
room-table, and  illustrates  another  feature  not 
previously  mentioned,  viz.,  the  safe-light  — in 
this  case  a flashed-ruby  glass  of  a light  tint,  or 
yellow  may  be  used  — which  slides  into  the 
grooves  provided  and  throws  a safe-working  light 
on  the  table,  where  the  sensitive  paper  is  loaded 
into  the  printing-frames.  The  light  for  this 
is  furnished  by  a 4-candle-power  carbon-lamp, 


FIGURE  2 


on  two  strips  nailed  to  sides  near  bottom,  is  self- 
explanatory.  The  two  end  and  center  lights  are 
used  — not  the  side  lights  — when  printing  7 .x  17 
negatives.  The  bulbs  are  taken  out  and  placed 
in  the  two  side  sockets  for  8 x 10  and  smaller  nega- 
tives, and  thus  form  a cluster  of  four  lights.  With 
four  40-watt  tungstens,  the  exposure  for  normal 
jjaper  is  generally  but  a few  seconds,  and  a dif- 
fusing-screen  of  grouinl-glass  or  tracing-cloth  — 
placed  under  the  opening  in  top  — may  be  used, 
although  the  writer  has  never  found  this  neces- 
sary, as  the  illumination  is  diffused  perfectly. 
Figure  2 shows  one  of  the  removable  tops. 
The  outside  dimensions  of  these  to])S  correspond 
with  the  inside  dimensions  of  the  toj)  of  the  box. 
They  rest  on  a strip  of  wood  jilaced  inside  on 
each  end  of  the  box,  near  top.  It  was  found  more 


which  burns  continuously,  as  the  switch  on  front 
of  the  box  controls  only  the  printing-lights.  Two 
wide  cardboard  reflectors  run  V-shaped  in  the 
box,  thus  screening  the  light  of  this  lamp  from 
the  opening  on  top.  A red  or  yellow  bulb  may  be 
used,  in  which  case  there  wonld  be  no  need  of  a 
ruby  screen  in  the  front  opening.  Where  many 
prints  are  being  made  from  a single  negative,  it 
might  be  wull  to  allow  the  printing-frame  with 
negative  to  remain  in  the  top  opening.  Reloading 
may  be  done  by  lifting  the  hinged  back  of  the 
frame. 

T1  le  box  described  has  been  in  almost  daily 
use  in  the  w'riter’s  darkroom  for  nearly  a year, 
and  he  recommends  it  confidently  to  the  W'orker 
who  will  sjiend  a few  hours’  time  to  make  one 
like  it  — or  one  modified  to  suit  his  own  individ- 
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FIGURE  3 


ual  needs.  Moreover,  tlie  writer  assures  him  that 
the  satisfaction  in  using  it  constantly  and  without 
trouble  will  amply  repay  the  effort  spent  to  con- 
struct it.  In  addition,  there  is  always  enjoy- 


ment in  the  use  of  home-made  photographic  ap- 
paratus for  the  reason  that  sometimes  it  meets 
individual  requirements  to  better  advantage  than 
a manufactured  article,  no  matter  how  well  made. 


Burson  Makes  Application 

MICHAEL  GROSS 


N was  jiceved.  The  fact  that 
d stood  a dozen  newly  devel- 
negatives  out  in  the  sun  to 
them  dry  faster  was  no 
1 for  the  strenuous  talking-to 
he  had  just  received.  Did  the  lioss  think  that  in 
the  first  week  of  a fellow's  first  job  he  coidd 
learn  everything?  And,  anyhow,  if  those  [ilates 
had  been  of  good  quality,  the  sun  would  never 
have  melted  the  emulsion  and  made  it  run  off 
the  glass. 

“I  guess  it 's  time  for  me  to  be  looking  around 
for  a new  job,"  Burson  decided,  as  he  came  out 
of  the  boss'  office.  “Xo  one  in  tliis  place  seems 
to  appreciate  an  earnest,  ambitious  hustler,  who 
is  eager  to  get  ahead.” 

True  to  his  determination,  he  stopped  off  at 
the  corner  news-stand  on  the  way  home  tliat 
night  and  bought  a copy  of  The  Darkroom  — a 
photographic-trade  weekly.  In  the  train  he  turne<! 
to  the  page  containing  the  “help  wanted”  ad- 


vertisements and  began  to  glance  through  them. 
The  first  and  second  — for  novices  — he  rejected 
with  a sniff  of  disdain.  The  third  one,  however, 
made  him  straighten  up  in  his  seat  with  satis- 
faction. “Whew!”  lie  exclaimeil,  as  he  read  it 
over  again  more  carefully,  “this  ‘ad'  sounds  like 
a summing-uj)  of  all  my  photographic  knowl- 
edge.” 

“Assistant  wanted” — the  notice  stated  — 
“in  an  iqi-to-date  studio.  Alust  be  an  all-around 
worker;  unilerstand  both  outdoor  a.nd  indoor 
jihotograjdiy ; also  know  develo|)ing,  printing  ami 
enlarging  in  all  its  liranchcs.  A]iply  to  Box  .‘5.'5S, 
care  of  The  Darkroom 

“Why,  if  it  were  jiossibic  for  me  to  make  a 
job  to  order,”  Burson  gloated,  as  he  jiiit  a cross- 
mark to  designate  tin'  advertisement,  “ I could  n’t 
make  one  that  would  fit  me  any  better  t han  this.” 

The  letter  he  would  write  in  answer  to  the  ad- 
vertisement was  already  forming  in  his  brain. 
He  knew  — positively  knew  — that  he  was  the 
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one  man  for  the  position,  and  he  resolved,  then 
and  there,  that  his  application  should  be  worded 
so  masterfully  as  to  convince  any  one  reading  it 
that  the  writer  was  the  only  person  who  could 
“fill  the  bill”  perfectly. 

“I  wonder  what  the  boss  will  say  when  I tell 
him  I ’m  leaving,”  was  his  next  thought;  “I 
suppose  he  ’ll  get  all  flustered  up  about  it.  Well, 
serves  him  right,”  he  went  on;  “if  he  knew  how 
to  appreciate  a good  man,  I ’d  never  even  think 
of  such  a thing.  This  ’ll  teach  him  to  treat  the 
next  fellow  right.” 

That  night,  after  suj)per,  Ibinson  sat  down  to 
write  his  letter  of  ai)plication.  “It  is  n’t  going  to 
be  as  easy  as  I thought,”  he  reflected,  two  hours 
later,  as  he  threw  his  twelfth  unins[)ired  effort 
into  the  waste-basket.  Then,  suddenly,  his  bump 
of  imagination  — hitherto  reduced  to  almost  a 
dent  — started  to  work  overtime.  Ibirson,  under 
the  s[)cll,  began  to  write.  Words,  jihrases  and 
whole  paragrajdis  seemed  to  flow  from  the  end 
of  his  pen,  and  he  chuckled  as  he  read  over  the 


result  of  his  inspiration.  He  had  done  even  bet- 
ter than  he  thought  he  could.  Modestly,  and  yet 
firmly  — as  became  one  who  was  sure  of  himself 
and  his  ability  — the  letter  set  forth  his  qualifi- 
cations. Not  even  the  most  sceptical  employer, 
Burson  thought,  could  fail  to  realize  — on  read- 
ing what  he  had  written  — that  the  applicant 
was,  indeed,  a master  of  all  things  photographic. 
Burson  mailed  the  letter  and  went  to  bed,  confi- 
dent that  his  remaining  days  in  the  “Pyro 
Prison” — as  he  had  facetiously  named  his  place 
of  employment  — were,  indeed,  numbered. 

The  next  day,  comforted  by  the  thought  that 
he  would  soon  be  rid  of  the  wretched  crew  that 
made  his  life  so  miserable,  Bimson  grinned  his 
way  through  every  trial.  When  the  foreman 
scolded  him  for  neglecting  to  stop  down  to  U.  S. 
T28  — as  he  was  told  to  — liefore  giving  that 
8 x 10  plate  a seven-minute  exjiosure,  he  merely 
smiled.  Later  in  the  day,  when  the  boss  became 
angry  at  finding  seven  filled  printing-frames 
standing  in  the  sun  — where  Burson  had  for- 
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gotten  them  since  early  tliat  morning  — he 
merely  walked  away  as  though  the  matter  were 
not  worth  arguing  about,  and  left  the  boss  almost 
tearing  his  hair. 

“Keej)  it  up  while  the  going  is  good,  you  old 
discourager  of  rising  genius,”  Burson  growled, 
under  his  breath.  “Yon  ’ll  not  have  the  chance 
very  much  longer.”' 

About  an  hour  later  — on  meeting  the  boss 
accidently  in  the  aisle  — Burson  noticed  that 
he  had  gotten  over  his  angry  spell.  He  smiled 
broadly  and  gave  Burson  an  ingratiating  look. 

“Wants  to  make  up  for  his  outburst  a little 
while  ago,  I suppose,”  Burson  thought,  as  he 
noticed  the  friendly  glance;  “but  it ’s  too  late 
now.  I ’m  tlirough  here,  and  he  might  as  well 
find  it  out  now,”  and,  with  head  held  high  and 
gaze  averted,  he  hurried  on. 

The  day  seemed  endless,  but  six  o’clock  camt 
finally  and  Burson  rushed  home.  As  he  opened 
the  front-door,  liis  eyes  sought  the  mail-box  in 
the  hall.  It  contained  a letter  — he  could  .see 
the  white  gleam  from  where  he  stood.  With 
trembling  fingers  he  opened  the  box  aiifl  in  a 
moment  held  the  letter  in  his  hand.  One  glance 
at  the  envelope,  and  he  tlirew  it  to  the  floor  in 
disgust.  The  letter  was  from  his  club,  and  he 
knew  that  it  contained  a message  telling  him 
that  he  was  in  arrears.  As  if  he  coidd  pay  club- 
dues  on  the  salary  he  was  now  getting!  Then, 
hoping  against  hope,  he  opened  the  box  again  and 
peered  anxiously  into  every  corner,  but  there 
was  no  other  letter. 

“I  know  what  it  is,”  he  consoled  himself. 
“They  ’re  waiting  for  other  applications  to  come 
in.  But  they  're  foolish,”  he  went  on;  “they 
ought  to  be  able  to  tell  from  the  way  my  letter 
was  written  that  I 'm  the  man  for  that  job.  The 
quicker  they  realize  it,  the  sooner  will  I be  hang- 
ing my  hat  in  their  studio.” 

By  a sheer  effort  of  will,  Burson  grinned  Ids  way 
through  the  trials  and  tril)ulations  of  another 


day,  and  when  it  was  over,  he  hurried  home. 
Again  he  noticed  the  white  gleam  of  a letter  as 
he  opened  the  front-door,  and,  with  a silent 
prayer  that  it  •n  ould  be  the  one  he  was  expecting, 
Burson  opened  the  mail-box  and  took  out  the 
letter.  One  glance  told  him  that  Ids  prayer  had 
been  answered.  He  recognized  the  envelope  as 
the  one  he  had  enclosed  with  his  a])plication  — 
“for  your  convenience  in  answering,”  as  he  had 
worded  it  in  the  last  paragraph. 

Hastily  ripping  open  the  envelope,  he  drew  out 
the  single  typewritten-sheet  and  spread  it  o])en. 
The  letter-head,  at  first  glance,  seemed  like  one 
that  he  had  seen  somewhere  before;  but  Burson 
was  in  too  mueh  of  a hurry  to  stop  to  analyze  the 
impression.  The  text  of  the  letter  was  what  he 
was  after,  and  he  dropped  his  eyes  eagerly  upon 
it.  He  read  the  lines  hurriedly.  Then  his  brow 
puckered  into  a frown  and,  with  fingers  that  had 
become  suddenly  numb  and  cold,  he  held  the 
sheet  closer  to  his  eyes  and  re-read  the  lines 
slowly.  When  the  words  had  become  well  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind,  he  glanced  up  at  the  en- 
graved heading  of  the  sheet.  Now  he  under- 
stood why  it  had  seemed  familiar  to  him.  The 
letter  was  from  his  employers,  and  read: 

“We  have  your  letter  of  ai)j)lication  — asking 
for  the  chance  to  l)e  your  own  successor  — in 
which  you  state  the  qualifications  that  should 
entitle  you  to  the  job.  We  regret  very  much  that 
we  cannot  agree  with  you  regarding  the  ability 
you  so  generously  ascribe  to  yourself.  We  will 
say  this,  however,  that  if  you  possessed  one-half 
of  the  knowledge  and  skill  that  your  letter  says 
you  do,  we  would  never  have  inserted  the  ad- 
vertisement that  you  so  unfortunately  answered.” 
“Well,  there ’s  one  satisfaction  I ’ll  never  give 
them,”  Burson  muttered  defiantly,  when,  after 
several  moments,  he  had  regained  his  composure; 
“they  'll  never  be  able  to  say  that  they  dis- 
charged me.  I 'm  going  to  write  them  a letter 
to-night,  telling  them  that  I resign!" 


■\.  C.  SjMITII 
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Toning  Developing-Papers 

WURM-REITHMEYER 


jOR  many  — one  might  say  for  most 
— purposes  tlie  cold  black  tone  of 
ordinary  developing-papers  is  poorly 
suited.  For  purely  technical  work 
the  black  may  pass;  but  if  a pic- 
torial effect  is  desired  the  cold  tone  must  gener- 
ally be  changed.  For  most  landscape  motives, 
as  well  as  for  portraits,  the  warmer  brown  tones 
are  much  more  suitable.  The  production  of  these 
tones  has  therefore  for  some  time  aroused  the 
greatest  interest  among  amateur  and  professional 
photographers,  and  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of 
different  methods  for  producing  tones  that  lend 
pictorial  effect  to  the  prints.  In  all  recent  text- 
books numerous  good  formulae  are  to  be  found, 
and  the  toning  of  bromide  papers  occupies  a 
large  space.  It  may  seem,  therefore,  superfluous 
again  to  take  up  the  subject;  but  it  is  just  this 
abundance  of  material  that  makes  it  difficult  for 
those  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  means 
to  make  personal  experiments  to  be  able  to  select 
from  the  mass  of  formulae  the  one  most  suitable 
for  the  object  in  view. 

Most  photographers  do  not  inquire  what  tones 
may  be  obtained  by  such  and  such  a process ; but, 
as  a rule,  they  want  to  know  how  a certain  defi- 
nite tone-color  can  be  produced  in  the  simplest 
and  surest  possible  manner,  without  the  neces- 
sity to  buy  a lot  of  expensive  chemicals. 

With  these  requirements  in  mind,  the  following 
formulae  have  been  worked  out,  based  upon  the 
well-known  and  generally  employed  indirect 
sulphur-toning  method,  in  which  the  metallic 
silver  forming  the  black  print  in  the  gelatine 
coating  of  the  i)aj)er  is  changed  to  halogen-silver 
(silver  bromide,  silver  chloride,  etc.),  and  this 
changed  afterwards  to  a stable  combination  with 
suliduir.  By  employing  a weak  sulphide  solution 
(so<lium,  ammonium  or  other  sulphides)  a very 
pleasing  warm  se])ia-tone  is  obtained. 

If  it  is  desired  to  vary  the  tone,  this  can  l)e 
done  by  adding  a salt  of  mercury  (bichloride) 
either  to  the  bleaching-solution  or  to  the  sul])hide 
toniug-bath,  oi  by  adding  Schli])pe’s  salt  (sodium 
sul])lu)-antimouiate) ; or  even  by  using  a liath  of 
the  Hehlii)pe's  salt  alone,  the  tone  may  be  varied 
from  light  sepia  to  brick-red.  The  use  of  mer- 
cury-salts, however,  is  not  to  be  recommemh-d, 
because  the  tones  are  somewhat  uncertain,  and, 
besides  the  doubtful  stability  of  the  ])rint,  there 
is  more  or  less  streiigtheniug  with  the  increase  of 
the  mercury-salt. 

In  order  to  get  deep-brown  to  warm  black 


tones,  the  jrrint  is  treated  before  bleaching  for 
about  fifteen  minutes  in  a weak  sidphide  solution, 
which  is  again  washed  out.  This  treatment  does 
not  make  any  perceptible  change  in  the  print; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  placed  in  the 
bleaching-bath  it  does  not  bleach  out,  but 
changes  to  a comparatively  strong  brown  color. 
In  this  preliminary  treatment  in  the  sulphide  it 
is  not  necessary  to  rock  the  tray  constantly;  it  is 
sufficient  to  turn  the  prints  over  frequently  and 
to  see  that  they  are  always  covered  with  the 
solution  and  that  they  do  not  stick  together, 
otherwise  the  toning  will  be  irregular. 

As  sulphide,  besides  Schlippe’s  salt,  we  use 
barium  sulphide,  because  in  the  crystallized  form 
it  keeps  much  better  than  the  generally  used 
sodium  sulphide,  and  hence  more  certain  results 
are  ensured,  and  because  it  has  a much  less  dis- 
agreeable odor  than  the  otherwise  quite  satis- 
factory ammonium  sulphide.  Barium  sulphide 
does  not  dissolve  readily  in  water ; it  is  rather  pre- 
cipitated by  it,  giving  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
at  the  same  time.  The  best  way  to  prepare  the 
toning-bath  is  to  put  the  quantity  of  sulphide  in 
a bottle  with  some  water  and  shake  vigorously; 
this  forms  a milky  liquid  which  can  either  be 
filtered  or  allowed  to  settle,  using  the  clear  por- 
tion for  toning.  This  toning-bath  loses  its  strength 
gradually,  and  should  therefore  be  prepared  just 
before  using.  The  solution  of  Schlippe’s  salt  also 
is  unstable,  and  likewise  should  be  prepared  only 
when  wanted  for  use. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  prints  used, 
the  most  suitable  are  those  harmoniously  strong, 
with  clear  highlights  and  deep  shadows.  Gray, 
overexposed,  as  well  as  hard  prints,  are  not  suit- 
able for  toning.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  exj)osure  is  so  timed  that  the  print  can 
be  developed  fully,  until  longer  action  of  the 
developer  adds  nothing  to  the  strength  and  de- 
velojinient  seems  to  come  to  a standstill.  Do  not 
dilute  the  developer  too  much,  but  use  it  at  the 
strength  suitable  for  developing  jilates. 

The  sejiarate  solutions  are  made  up  as  follows; 

(«)  Blcaching-Hath 

Water  aOO  ccm.  16  ounces 

Potassium  bromide  aj  grams  75  grains 

Potassium  ferricya- 

nide  17  grams  580  grains 

If  kept  in  the  dark  or  in  a brown-glass  bottle, 

this  solution  will  ketj)  indefinitely,  and  can  be 
used  till  exhausted. 
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{!))  Toning-Bath 

Water  .500  ccm.  16  ounces 

Barium  .sulpliide  . . . grams  35  grains 

(c)  Toning-Bath 

Distilled  water 100  ccm.  3 ounces 

Scldippe’s  salt  (sodium 

sulplio-antimouiate)  1 gram  1.5  grains 

1.  Warm  Black 

The  toning-maniiuilations  are  as  follows:  1, 
Immerse  print  in  toniiig-liath  {!>)  for  about  fifteen 
minutes;  2,  Wash;  3,  Bleach  in  bleaching-bath 
(a);  4,  Wash;  .5,  Redevelop  in  any  desired  de- 
veloper (can  be  done  in  daylight);  6,  Wash. 

2.  Cold  Sepia 

1,  2,  3,  4 and  6 same  as  for  tone  No.  1;  .5,  'I’one 
in  bath  (6). 

3.  Warm  Sepia 

1,  Bleach  in  bath  (a);  2,  Wash;  3.  Tone  in 
bath  (5);  4,  Wash. 

4.  Dark  Bromn 

1,  2 and  4 same  as  for  tone  Xo.  3;  3,  d one  in  3 
parts  of  (5)  and  1 pjart  of  (c)  mixed. 

.5.  Yellomtsh  Brown 

1,  2 and  4 as  in  tone  X'o.  3;  3,  d’one  in  equal 
parts  of  (b)  and  (c)  mixed. 

6.  Red 

1,  2 and  4 same  as  in  tone  X*o.  3;  tone  first  in 
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bath  (e)  and  then  for  a short  time  in  (5),  to  effect 
a complete  change  of  the  halogen-silver. 

If  with  the  Schlipjie’s  salt  the  coating  of  the 
pajier  inclines  to  yellow,  this  can  be  removed  by 
immersing  the  print  in  a fivc-i)crcenl  ammonia- 
bath. 

If  bath  (5)  is  used  when  it  is  not  clear,  a light 
dejiosit  is  apt  to  be  formed  on  the  print,  but  this 
can  be  removed  easily  by  rubbing  with  a moist 
wad  of  cotton-wool. 

As  is  well  known,  the  comiiosition  of  the  emul- 
sion on  the  paper  jilays  an  im])ortant  role,  and 
the  tones  of  the  various  makes  of  iiapcr  will  con- 
sequently vary  more  or  less,  d'hese  variations 
are  much  greater  in  the  gaslight-iiapi'rs  than  in 
the  bromides,  and  the  same  tones  cannot  always 
be  got  on  both  kinds,  d'one  Xo.  3,  for  instance, 
does  not  work  well  with  gasliglil-])a.i>er,  giving  a 
clayey  color  instead  of  warm  sei>ia;  but.  the  for- 
ninke  using  a.  jm'liininary  bath  in  the  (5)  toner 
generally  give  good  results. 

/ *h otog ra  I >hic  f Hr  A lie. 

[Particular  pains  have  been  taken  to  investi- 
gate the  formula'  and  toned  prints  mentioned  in 
this  article.  As  a result,,  it  is  belie\'ed  that  the 
amateur  and  professional  w ill  deri\'c  jileasnre  and 
jirolit  by  further  individua,!  investigation,  d'he 
effects  are  varied  and  attractive. — Editor.] 
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Turning  Night  Into  Day 


FRED.  SUTTER 


DON'T  mean  in  the  way  Bullard's 
immortal  stein-song  tells  it,  and 
therefore  warn  you  that  visions  of 
conviviality  form  no  ])art  of  this 
snpper-turii.  “Taking  photogTa])hs 
at  night”  would  he  a good  ca])tion,  or,  in  these 
hold-u])  times, “Taking  chances”  would  he  equally 
near  the  mark.  As  a rule,  the  amateur  has  very 
little  daylight  in  winter  in  which  to  exercise  his 
anastigmat,  and  I want  to  encourage  liim  in  the 
l)ractice  of  taking  it  out  after  dark. 

The  hooks  say  that  the  hest  time  to  make  pic- 
tures is  from  10  a.m.  to  3. ‘•2.3  I'.M.,  or  some  such 
hours.  Piffle!  The  hest  time  to  make  ])ictures  is 
about  8.30  P.M.,  when  the  winter-stars  are  twink- 
ling (copyrighted),  the  snow  creaking  under  foot 
and  home-win- 
dows shining 
with  the  eve- 
ning lamplight. 

T h a t 's  t h e 
time!  Y o ii 
don't  need  an 
actinometer, 
tables  of  expo- 
sure's, a 
second  shutter, 
or  anything  like 
that.  Almost 
any  old  box 
will  do,  for  the 
ex])osure  will 
he  from  five  to 
ten  minutes, 
and  it  does  n't 
m a 1 1 e r v e r 
much  whetlier 
you  give 
nduute  or  two, 

more  or  less,  ap])ar€>idly.  The  most  important 
e(iui]mietit  is  a warm  ovc'rcoat  and  arctics,  and 
then,  if  it  is  raining  or  snowing,  an  nnilerella 
will  lielp  some. 

d'here  is  eeiie  thing,  however,  that  is  usefnl, 
and  that  is  a finder  made  in  the  form  of  a wire 
frame  attached  to  the  camera,  which  you  look 
through  to  see  what  is  included  iu  the  picture. 
This  kind  of  a finder  has  never  been  supplied 
with  American  cameras  so  far  as  I known  but  it 
is  the  only  finder  that  is  of  much  good.  The  next 
hest  finder  is  the  direct-view  finder,  which  con- 
sists of  a concave  lens,  through  which  the  subject 
is  viewed,  easily  and  very  accurately. 


Taking  pictures  at  night  seems  paradoxical, 
and  one's  friends  always  express  surprise  that  it 
should  he  attemi)ted.  And  a further  paradox  is 
this,  the  chance  of  making  a successful  picture 
is  very,  very  much  better  than  wdth  a daylight- 
exposure.  The  reasons  are  these:  the  illumination 
is  sui)plied  by  the  street  arc-lights,  and  is,  there- 
fore, virtually  always  exactly  the  same,  at  all 
hours  and  (m  any  night,  so  that  exposures  are 
not  apt  to  vary.  Furthermore,  the  detail  which 
precludes  a daylight-ijictnre  simjdy  does  not 
exist  at  night.  Then,  again,  as  a rule,  night- 
pictures  are  strong  pictures,  and  you  can  violate 
more  rules  of  composition  and  get  away  wdth  it 
than  l)y  the  critical  light  of  flay. 

Don’t  worry  about  the  light  or  lack  of  it.  If 

you  can  see  it, 
you  can  photo- 
grai)h  it.  This 
is  a good  rule 
to  bear  in  mind. 
Sometimes  you 
will  l)e  amazed 
at  the  way  the 
camera  has 
shown  delicate 
values  which 
the  eye  did  not 
observe  at  the 
time,  sncli  as 
the  tracery  of 
tree-tops 
against  the 
faint  glow  in 
the  sky  that 
hangs  over  ev- 
ery city  at 
night. 

I don’t  see 
how  there  can  be  real  art  without  the  human 
element.  There  is  a lot  of  nonsense  written 
about  the  large  o])eu  s])aces  of  the  AVest,  the 
refiiung  influence  of  nature,  and  the  lonely 
pioneer  is  held  uj)  as  a moflel  of  all  the  virtues. 
Like  most  of  our  accepted  theories,  this  one  also 
floes  not  ctud'orm  to  the  facts.  You  will  fiiifl 
anumg  cfiw'-jumchers  and  out-post  folk,  generally, 
a lot  of  sturdy  characters  just  the  same  as  these 
are  found  everywhere  else  on  earth,  aiifl  the  rest 
of  the  crowd  is  the  same  f)ld  run-of-mine  Imman- 
ity,  tapering  f)ff  to  a ])retty  raw'  edge.  Ntfthing  to 
the  nature-stuff.  The  chaj)  whose  character  is 
not  built  up  by  contact  with  his  fellow-man  might 
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to  earn’  us  hack  two  tliousand  years  and  tell  the 


stand  on  tlie  rim  of  the 
Grand  Canon  till  he  fell 
apart,  for  all  the  real 
good  it  would  do  his 
soul. 

Your  picture  sini]dy 
must  have  the  liuman 
touch,  otherwise  it  is 
merely  a rejiresentation 
of  trees  and  rocks  and 
water,  ami  all  the  ])er- 
fectly  useless  ef|uip- 
ment  of  nature.  Don't 
make  the  mistake, 
however,  of  thinking 
that  a human  animal 
roosting  soniev  here  on 
the  landscape  gives  it 
the  human  touch.  It 
generally  docs  not. 

Better  have  him  make 
some  looti>rints  in  the 
snow  and  then  remove 
himself  and  lirogans 
from  the  vicinity.  Imagination  will  do  the  rest. 
An  apartment-house  hy  da\'  has  about  as  mucli 
poetry  in  its  aiipearaucc  as  the  side  of  a,  barn,  and 
yet  at  night  the  lighted  windows  sugge-st  the 
hojies  and  joys  of  family-life,  ami  the  result  is  a 
jn'cturc.  “Christmas-Eve”  without  the  holly- 
wreaths  is  merely  a bit  of  house-and-snow- 
covered  bushes,  together  with  lighted  windows  — 
a fair  ])icture.  jicrhaps:  but  it  iicedcil  the  wreaths 


Christiuas-story.  Sometimes  the  night  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  hurts.  Don't  be  a.  clod.  When 
you  look  out  after  su])i)ei'  ami  feel  the  dorsal 
bristles  ris(>— -which  is  the  real  test,  of  your 
soul's  power  to  ap])rc(iate  beaut>' — don't  let  it 
go  at  that.  Get  out  the  old  box  and  pro\’e  that 
you  have  a soull  'I'liis  is  all  very  well.  1 hear  you 
say;  but  supjiose  we  get  down  to  the  proverliial 
bra  ss-t  a eks.  Fine! 
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'riia.t,  's  making  ]>rog- 


Aud 


to 


business. 

The  easiest  |)ietui’e 
to  maki-  is  one  iu  which 
the  source  of  light,  that 
is.  the  street,  are-laiu]). 
is  iuelude(l,  sneh  a,  one 
as,  “Eight  Inches  by 
Moridug."  'I'he  ea.iu- 
era  should  be  set  up  so 
that,  the  are-laiiip  is 
hidden  by  a tree-truid< 
( ir  la  rge  I traiieh.  ( )l  her 
more  distant  lights 
sliould  l)c  shieldeil  iu 
the  same  way.  Lighted 
w indows  a,r<'  what  yon 
want  in  the  picture, 
pro\  ide(l  iio  unshielded 
luill)  is  \isible.  'I'he 
main  iilea  is  that  all 
sources  of  light,  should 
'I'he  expo- 
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sure  should  be  about  five  minutes  with  tlie  ordi- 
nary lens  wide  open,  which  is  about  F/8  to  F/'ll. 
Develoj)  the  picture  in  the  regular  way,  and  don’t 
pass  judgment  on  tlie  7iegative  till  you  have 
printed  it.  Night-negatives  look  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  daylight  ones. 

Look  out  for  automobiles,  and  when  one  passes, 
hold  your  hat  or  the  slide  in  front  of  the  lens, 
else  the  headlights  will  make  light-streaks  across 
the  picture.  You  do  not  need  to  close  the  shutter 
or  hold  the  sliile  against  the  lens.  Disregard 
pedestrians,  for  a dozen  persons  can  walk  by,  Imt 
there  will  l)e  no  trace  of  them  in  the  ])icture. 
During  exposure  iii  one  of  my  ])ictures,  once,  a 
mail-collector  flrove  u]>  to  the  box,  transferred 
its  contents  to  his  cart  and  then  drove  away,  but 
the  picture  does  not  prove  it,  for  he  made  abso- 
lutely no  impression.  A point  to  be  remembered 
is,  that  time  taken  out  for  passing  automobiles 
should  be  addeil  t(7  the  exposure.  If  ten  machines 
have  ])a,ssed,  and  you  have  shiehled  the  lens,  say, 
ten  seconds  for  each  one,  your  ex])osure  is  robbed 
of  nearly  two  minutes. 

Pictures  like  “d'lie  Apartment-IIouse”  should 
have  a longer  exi)osui'e.  for,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  picture  itself,  the  illumiuatiou  is  weaker  than 
is  the  case  with  subjects  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  I he,  arc-ligid.  The  (‘X])osure  for  this  ])ieture 
was  eight  minutes,  with  the  lens  oi)cned  to  F/8. 
“ Chris! mas-Eve  ” was  made  in  seven  minutes, 
witli  leus-o])eniug  of  U.  S.  8,  or  a, bout  F,  I I. 

Use  a,  fairly  fast  ])late,  such  as  Sec(l  ,‘50  oi  'il  07' 
Sta7ida7'<l  ()rtlioi7on.  Thei'eis  7iotlilng  to  be  gjiined 
by  o])e7U7ig  uj)  ;i  last  le7is  to  F/I.,5,  for  the  short 


depth  of  focus  at  such  ope7iings  will  spoil  your 
j)icture.  That  is  to  say,  the  trees  forty-five  feet 
dista7it  will  be  i7i  focus,  for  exa7iiple,  but  the 
objects  7iearer  or  f77rther  away  than  this  will  be 
blurred,  A trij)od  is  used  in  any  case,  and  a 
77ii7uite  or  two,  777ore  or  less,  07i  the  exposure 
really  does  7iot  matter.  Le7is-openi7igs  of  F/8  to 
F/11,  which  correspo7id  to  the  large  ope7ii7ig  in 
the  ordi77ary  cameras,  such  as  the  Kodak,  give 
the  best  ])ictorial  results. 

“T7ir77i7ig  Night  i7ito  Day”  was  give7i  four 
77ii7iutes,  a Seed  Graflex  j)late,  a7id  an  F/6.8 
ope7ii7ig  bei7ig  used,  as  speed  was  i7nporta7it  lest 
the  patie7it  indivi(h7al  posi7ig  7night  get  tired  out 
a7id  shift  his  positio7i.  If  you  have  7iot  yet  at- 
te77ij)ted  77ight-pictures,  be  ass77red  that  yo77  will 
find  the  work  extixmiely  i77teresting. 

Aou  do  77ot  have  to  wear  out  shoe-leather; 
look  about  you,  close  to  your  ho777c.  Of  the  six 
])ictu7’es  that  acco77ipa7iy  this  article  two  were 
777ade  fro777  7uy  front-po7-ch,  three  f7-o77i  the  side- 
walk i7U777ediately  in  f7'o7it  of  the  ho77se,  a7id  the 
other  o7ie,  " Di  77  7 ier-I’arty,”  fro777  a poi7it  ilirectly 
aci'oss  the  street.  TIutc  is  i>le7ity  of  77iatter  all 
a7'oi7i7d,  iU7V  of  it  good  enough  to  ])7-;ictise  077  a7id 
7i7uch  ol  it  fit  for  a good  ))icture.  There  is  a little 
cobbler-sho])  071  a side-street  that  I ii7te77<l  to  get 
so777e  7iighl,  when  Ihere  is  snow  o7i  the  wi7ulow- 
sills,  when  icides  are  ha77ging  tro777  the  eaves  a7ul 
the  little  cobbler  is  bei7dii7g  over  his  work  by  the 
light  of  one  l.jO-watt  Alazda  (which  will  be  S77p- 
])lied  by  7uyself).  I say  some  77ight,  for  as  the 
shop  is  located  th7-ee  blocks  away,  it  is  rather 
beyoi7tl  777y  77S77al  ra7ige. 
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Copying  With  a Magnesium-Ribbon 


MILTON  M.  BITTER 


R coj)yiiig’,  the  magnesium-riljbon 
as  some  decided  advantages  over 
ayliglit.  For  instance,  you  can 
ork  wlierever  you  like:  you  can 
love,  direct  and  reflect  the  light  to 
suit  your  needs;  and,  masmucli  as  it  is  always  of 
the  same  intensity,  you  can  duiilicate  an  exposure 
at  any  time  by  simjily  hnrning  the  same  length  of 
ribbon,  if  the  other  original  conditions — bellows- 
extension,  etc.  — are  the  same;  or  if  they  are  not, 
you  have  a fair  working-basis  to  calculate  ex- 
posure. 'i'his  is  of  great  advantage  to  amateurs. 

In  making  a long  daylight-exposure  of  an  in- 
terior with  a small  stop,  you  may  walk  directly 
into  the  jiicture  — if  you  keep  in  motion  and 
cover  u])  collars  and  cuffs  — and  ilhnninate  a 
dark  corner  or  heavy  shadow  by  throwing  a 
stream  of  light  into  it  from  a burning  magnesium- 
rilibon,  lighted  from  a short  jiiece  of  candle 
fastened  to  the  interior  of  one  side  of  a box.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keeji  tlie  box  in  motion  and 
always  in  a position  so  that  the  direct  light  will 
not  shine  into  the  lens.  To  do  this,  a slow  forward 
movement  of  the  box  must  lie  maintained,  so  that 
the  smoke  will  fall  behind  the  box  into  the  shadow 
and  not  catch  the  illumination  from  the  front. 

The  magnesium-ribbon,  too,  is  very  servicealile 
to  make  home-])ortraits  of  a subject  that  is  well 
braced  — with  head  resting  on  one  hand,  for  in- 
stance— or  a "still-life”  picture  such  as  a vase 
of  flowers.  Through  its  use  for  these  subjects, 
the  necessity  of  reflectors  is  oliviated,  since  what- 
ever illumination  may  be  desired  on  the  shadow- 
side  may  be  olitained  with  a second,  very  brief 
exjiosnre.  Once  yon  have  found  the  correct  ex- 
posure for  subjects  of  this  kind  — with  any  jiar- 
ticnlar  ])late  — you  may  be  assured  of  correct 
exposures  in  the  future. 

Indoor  snajishots  may  lie  made  by  using  a 
sufficient  length  of  ribbon,  doubling  or  trebling 
liack  the  strip  and  twisting  it  into  one  cord-like 
]iiece.  I’liis  will  give  a very  intense  light.  A thin 
diffuser  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

The  ribbon  is  ])articularly  valuable,  too,  to 
cojiy  ])ictures  that  have  considerable  grain,  in- 
asmuch as  brief  exposures  may  be  made  on  to]i, 
bottom  and  sides,  thereby  eliminating  the 
shadows  of  the  grain.  The  exposure,  however, 
may  as  well  be  made  continuous  by  moving  the 
ribbon  in  a circle,  being  careful  to  keej)  it  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  center  to  avoid  re- 
flections, which  would  sjioil  the  n'sult. 


In  making  the  copy  of  the  painting,  “Mater  et 
Puer,”  the  large  and  heavy  glass  was  not  removed 
from  the  picture-frame.  After  focusing  with 
a large  lamp  set  close  to  the  picture,  which  was 
standing  on  a box  ,^«f  against  the  wall,  the  lamp 
was  removed  and  a candle  lighted.  All  other 
lights  in  the  room  were  extinguished.  Then  the 
candle  was  held  at  various  distances  from  the 
side  of  the  camera,  a few  inches  back  of  the  lens, 
while  I watched,  on  the  ground-glass,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  image  of  the  candle-flame  as  it  was  re- 
flected liack  into  the  camera  from  the  glass  on 
the  iiictnre.  When  the  image  of  the  flame  passed 
off  the  grouiul-glass  I noted  carefully  the  distance 
from  the  candle  to  the  camera.  This  showed  me 
how  far  from  the  camera  I must  use  my  ribbon 
in  order  to  avoid  reflections.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room  — directly  facing  the  picture  — - was 
a white-enamel  washstand,  and  the  picture-glass 
acted  as  a mirror.  When  the  exposure  was  made 
my  assistant  held  the  didl  side  of  a focusing-cloth 
(lirectlg  back  of  the  camera  while  I burned  the 
ribbon.  Two  exposures  were  made  — one  on 
each  side  of  the  picture  — by  moving  the  burn- 
ing ribl)on  in  a semicircle  from  a position  well 
above  the  camera  to  the  floor.  The  lens  was 
closed  between  the  exposures  so  that  in  passing 
from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other  wilh  the 
lighted  candle  the  reflection  would  not  be  thrown 
into  the  camera.  The  ribbon  was  ignited  at  the 
candle  and  held  over  the  candle-holder  — but 
not  over  the  flame  — in  order  to  catch  ang  hot 
ashes  that  might  fall.  This  point  should  be  em- 
])hasizcd,  else,  in  attem])ting  experiments,  a val- 
uable rug,  carpet  or  other  furnishing  might  be 
damaged  or  a fire  started. 

Five  inches  of  ribbon  were  used  for  each  ex- 
j)osnre.  The  length  of  the  ellijjse  is  thirty-two 
inches  and  the  picture  was  about  fifty-six  inches 
from  the  camera.  The  ])late  was  a Cramer  Por- 
trait Isonon  Isochromatic.  The  Isonon  is  rated 
by  Cramer  as  of  aliout  the  same  speed  as  the 
Crown,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
slow  ])late  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  this  kind 
of  work.  The  plate  was  developed  with  a some- 
what concentrateil  j)yro-acetone  developer.  In- 
asmuch as  the  white  pa])er  on  which  the  picture 
was  made  had  bec-ome  slightly  yelloweil  with  age 
— over  twenty  years  — a 2-time  color-screen, 
Cramer  Isos  I,  was  used.  The  photographic  print 
is  on  Professional  Cyko,  semi-matte,  develoi)cd 
with  amidol.  The  residt  speaks  for  itselt. 
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The  Anastigmat 

WILLIAM  FINDLAY 


r was  an  interesting  little  article 
lie  November  number  of  Photo- 
L by  Grace  C.  Rntter,  entitled 
Iventnres  in  Home-Portraitnre.” 

■ only  regret  that  one  might  have 
is  that  the  picture  of  the  little  chihl,  that  she  put 
herself  to  so  much  pains  to  portray  so  lovingly, 
did  not  accompany  the  article.  The  homelike 
quality  of  the  article,  and  the  unassuming  style  of 
the  writer,  appealed  to  me,  as  it  must  have  to 
many  other  readers;  but  what  came  home  most 
personally  to  me  was  the  longing  expressed  by 
Miss  Rutter  that  with  an  anastigmat  lens  she 
could  vastly  improve  her  work.  This  is  not  a 
new  longing.  Doubtless  the  desire  has  entered 
into  the  hearts  of  most  enthusiastic  amateurs.  I 
know  that  it  entered  mine,  and  my  experience  in 
this  particidar  may  be  of  benefit  to  others.  Hence 
these  lines  to  other  photographic  workers. 

I felt,  too,  that  if  I had  an  anastigmat  I could 
work  wonders,  and  I had  my  desire  fulfilled.  I 
sold  a number  of  my  negatives  — seascaj)es  they 
were  — to  an  eminent  firm  of  i)ublishers,  and  with 
what  I then  considered  a windfall  was  able  to 
open  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  lens. 
Before  i)roceeding  with  the  story  further,  I may 
say  that  many  a time  and  oft  I have  regretted 
parting  with  at  least  three  of  these  negatives, 
and  I pass  on  the  hint  to  any  amateur  who  cares 
to  take  the  advice,  viz.,  on  no  account  to  part 
with  negatives.  By  doing  so  one  parts  with  the 
co])yright,  and  though  the  dealer  may  make  a 
handsome  profit  out  of  them,  and  re])roduce  them 
in  any  form  he  thinks  fit,  the  former  owner  has 
no  future  claim  on  him.  When  bargaining,  make 
yonr  stipulations  in  a busiiress-like  manner,  and 
have  an  agreement  as  to  the  form  of  rc])roduction 
from  a print  — but  keej)  your  iiegatives.  There 
may  be  pictorial  possibilities  in  them  tliat  do  not 
reveal  themselves  to  yoTi,  but  which  will  dawn  on 
you  as  your  knowledge  is  extended.  Many  chance 
snapshots  of  yesterday  are  salon  j>ictures  of 
fc)-day.  Tills  fact  should  be  remembereil. 

But  to  the  story  of  the  anastigmat  lens.  The 
jirice  was  not  exorbitant,  but  still  beyond  my 
means.  However,  by  exchanging  a good  old 
rectilinear  lens  which  had  been  the  means  to  many 
of  my  best  seascapes,  I was  able  to  purchase  it. 
On  filling  it  to  my  camera,  I found  that  its  focal 
length  was  an  inch  shorter  than  the  old  rectilinear. 
It  covered  the  jilate  sharply  at  the  aperture  of 
F/b,  as  stijinlated,  and  1 jnoceedeil  i,o  conquer 
new  Worlds.  The  first  examjiles  obtained  by  it 


were  up  to  expectations  — indeed,  one  of  them 
yielded  me  my  first  medal.  However,  as  time 
went  on,  I longed  for  my  old  lens.  In  seascape 
work  — and  working  against  the  sun,  too  — it 
was  found  that  even  with  the  shortest  exposure 
the  shutter  was  capable  of  making  — of  a 
second  — and  using  the  lens  at  its  full  aperture, 
overexposure  resulted.  Stopping-down  had  to  be 
resorted  to.  If  sto])])ing-down  had  to  enter  into 
calculations,  would  I not  have  been  better  off  with 
my  old  lens.^  Then,  again,  the  boats  which  were 
invariably  included  in  the  composition  were 
much  smaller  on  the  plate  by  reason  of  the 
shorter-focus  lens.  At  that  time,  enlarging  had 
not  been  resorted  to,  aiifl  it  was  a bitter  disap- 
pointment that  in  the  contact-prints  the  principal 
features  appeared  so  small  and  insignificant. 
However,  with  the  advent  of  an  enlarger  — an- 
other desire  that  conies  to  most  of  us  — my  re- 
grets on  this  score  vanished.  But  still  I deplore 
parting  with  my  trusty  rectilinear,  and  often 
wish  I could  have  it  back. 

The  anastigmat  will  undoubtedly  help  Miss 
Rutter  in  her  horne-portraiture,  and  with  so 
much  enthusiasm  as  she  unconsciously  displays 
in  the  course  of  her  charming  article,  she  will  do 
good  work  with  it.  However,  the  point  I wish  to 
emphasize  is  that  if  one  has  become  accustomed 
to  a good  lens,  and  has  obtained  good  work  with 
it,  one  ought  not  to  di.scard  it  lightly,  even  though 
one  is  in  the  fortunate  position  to  be  able  to  pur- 
chase an  expensive  anastigmat. 

My  friend,  Mr.  William  Norrie,  has  soared  to 
the  anastigmat  lens,  and  though  I grant  that  the 
work  he  produces  with  it  shows  distinct  individ- 
uality, and  jirobably  more  “air-space,”  yet  I 
doulit  that  with  his  new'  love  he  will  excel  the 
granileur  of  his  “Fraserboro  Sands,”  or  the  deep 
tragedy  of  “She  ’ll  Plough  the  Waves  No  Alore,” 
which  pictures  have  been  jmblished  in  these  pages 
and,  doubtless,  have  been  admired  by  readers. 
They  were  taken  with  an  unpretentious  slow  lens 
which  also  yielded  other  masterjjieces.  I hope  I 
have  at  least  i)ointcd  a moral,  if  I have  failed  to 
adorn  a tale. 

lit  must  not  be  assumeil  that  Mr.  Fiiullay 
Would  discourage  the  purchase  of  an  anastig- 
mat lens.  He  writes  solely  of  his  own  experience. 
No  doubt,  if  he  had  obtained  an  ana.stigmat  lens 
of  the  same  focus  as  his  rectilinear,  he  would 
have  had  no  cause  to  complain.  Excellent  pic- 
tures may  be  made  with  a rectilinear;  l)ut  the 
anastigmat  yields  the  lu'ttcr  results. — Editok.] 
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Color- Photography 


jlllE  real  history  of  photograpliing  in 
colors  and  vario\is  fairly  successful 
attempts  at  j)icturing  natural  colors 
antedates  ordinary  photogra])liy, 
discovered  in  1839,  almost  forty 
years.  For  the  principles,  the  knowledge  of  which 
makes  it  possible  to  take  pictures  in  color  to-day, 
we  are  indebted  to  discoveries  and  analyses  of 
light  made  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Fractical  solution  of  it  is  a very 
modern  achievement,  however. 

All  photography  is  based  upon  the  i)rinciple 
of  light-action  on  silver,  the  latent  image  impres- 
sion upon  salts  of  silver,  being  reduced  to  metal- 
lic silver,  cleared  and  made  permanent  by  chem- 
ical action,  resulting  in  an  authentic  record,  for 
future  reference,  study  or  possible  duijlication  by 
hundreds  and  thousands. 

This  image  impression  is  secured  by  using  a 
lens,  camera,  shutter  and  plate,  comparing  favor- 
ably, if  not  origiimtiiH/,  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  human  eye.  The  crystalline  lens,  receiving 
and  inverting  the  image  npon  the  retina,  corre- 
sponding to  the  sensitive  plate  — eyelids  acting 
as  shutter,  and  the  iris,  like  onr  diaphragms  or 
stops,  regulating  the  quantity  and  intensity  of 
light  and  sharpness  of  the  image.  The  primary 
color-sensations  recognized  by  the  retina  are 
those  used  in  securing  color  and  color-combina- 
tions on  the  ])hotographic  plate. 

All  color-photography  methods  to  date,  then, 
secure  the  picture  in  monochrome,  or  owe  color, 
by  the  above-mentioned  methods,  supplemented 
with  dyes  or  transj)arcnt  pigments,  as  few  in 
number  as  jiossible,  yet  capal)le  of  producing  all 
colors  — and  doing  so  automatically.  In  order 
to  grasp  the  various  applications  of  these  ]>rin- 
ciples,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  review  the  s]>ec- 
trum,  and  its  relation  to  this,  and  scientific  tests 
in  general. 

Newton's  discovery  was  that,  instead  of  being 
a simj)le  thing,  white  light  is  really  a coni])ound, 
and  by  refracting  a ray  through  a slit  and  prism, 
he  found  that  it  consisted  of  a great  number  of 
differently  colored  rays.  These  he  grouiied  into 
a spectrum  or  scale  of  seven  colors  — violet, 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  and  red,  which 
aluai/.'i  occur  in  white  light,  and  alirayn  snci-eed 
each  otlicr  in  this  immovable  order.  Later  scien- 
tists reduced  this  to  six,  omitting  indigo.  By 
blocking  ont  all  but  one  and  interposing  from 
another  sjiectrum,  he  tested  out  individual  colors, 
finding  which  were  {iroduccd  by  mixture  and 
which  were  incajiablc  of  further  division.  He,  and 
later  scientists,  resolved  these  liack  to  tlirce 


primary  colors  (originally  thought  to  be  red,  bine 
and  yellow),  to  those  which  we  are  now  taught 
are  the  three  elementary  color  sensations  recog- 
nized by  the  optic  nerve,  and  which  by  admixture 
of  various  degrees  produce  every  shade  and  hue 
in  nature.  These  are  red,  green  and  hhie-violet. 
Demonstrative  proof  of  this  is  usually  made  by 
isolating  these  three  from  different  spectrums, 
and  either  by  lapping  them  or  reassembling 
through  a lens,  white  light  is  instantly  produced. 

Difference  in  color  of  the  spectrnm-rays  is  due 
to  the  nnmber  of  vibrations  producing  each,  pos- 
sibly evidenced  by  their  distance  from  the  ]>rism 
and  various  widths,  violet  having  the  Tiiost,  red 
the  least,  the  exact  proportion  in  I inch  of  white 
light  being  70, ()()()  violet,  45,000  yellow  and  30,000 
red,  other  colors  in  ]>roi)ortionate  ratio.  When 
we  consider  that  wlute  light  has  a velocity  of 
180,000  miles  a second,  modern  theories  of  wave 
and  vibratory  princii)les  are  too  far-reaching  and 
incompletely  developed  a subject  to  take  up  in 
detail  here. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that,  when  reduced  to 
figvires,  ?cnrc-length  and  wave  - vibrations  are  ap- 
parent contradictions.  Violet  has  the  shortest 
length  l)iit  the  most  vibrations,  whereas  red  has 
the  greatest  length  l>nt  the  fewest  vil)rations,  like 
lipples  and  billows  of  water,  respectively;  or  the 
violets  might  be  compared  with  the  high-sound 
vibrations  of  the  sopranos,  whereas  the  long 
waves  and  fewer  vibrations  of  Ihe  reds  are  not 
unlike  the  basses  in  mnsic.  .Vlso  it  is  well  to  add,  in 
])assing,  that  light-waves  are  of  great  variety, 
some  producing  heat,  some  electricity,  some  chem- 
ical effects,  some  X-rays  and  others  radium  rays. 

Certain  fixed  dark  lines  which  separate  the 
various  colors  of  the  s])cctrum  were  discovered 
by  Fraunhofer  in  1814.  At  the  time  he  divided 
thes(‘  into  ten  fixcil  sc'ctions  in  any  si)ectrnm. 
and  later  subdivided  these  into  (iOO.  Wilh  im- 
])roved  instruments  of  to-day,  recent  workers 
have  mapiM'tl  out  thousands.  Therefore,  these 
Fraunhofer  subdividing  lines,  together  with  Liter 
discoveries  disclosing  additional  rays  above  t.he 
normal  spectrum,  calhal  ultra-violet,  the  vibra- 
tions of  which  are  too  laijiid  to  be  recognized  by 
the  eye;  and  infra-red  rays  below  the  normal 
siiectrum,  with  \ibrations  too  slow  to  be  sensial, 
give  a,n  accurab'ly  reliable  standai’d  for  thousands 
of  analyses  in  the  arts  ami  sciences,  ])a,rticularly 
chemistry  and  astronomy.  4'hc  final  tost  for  col- 
ors is  si)cct rum-aua.lysis.  IVith  the  ])rimary 
C()lors,  using  black  to  produce  shades,  and  white 
to  make  tints,  the  Staniiard  Dictionary  names 
and  gives  mixtures  for  487  different,  colors. 


Spectrum-colors  do  not  correspond  to  painter’s 
mixtures  l)ecause  pigmentary  colors  are  never 
free  of  contamination,  being  affected  by  the  me- 
dium carrying  them.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
red  and  green,  which  in  the  spectrum  produce 
yellow  in  combination.  In  pigments  this  would 
result  in  almost  black. 

“We  recognize  color-sensalions  oidy  as  re- 
flected. alworhed,  diffracted  or  dispersed;  in  other 
w'ords,  we  see  an  object  which  is  not  itself 
luminous,  like  a lamp,  because  it  reflects  light, 
and  we  recognize  its  color  by  its  al)sori)tion  of 
certain  colors  from  white  light,  reflecting  the 
rest.’’  AYere  this  not  so  we  woidd  go  blind. 

AVhi  te  is  the  reflection  or  combination  of  all 
colors,  whereas  black  is  the  absorption  or  absence 
of  all  colors.  White  is  positive,  black  negative. 
A com])lementary  ct)lor  is  any  one  which,  when 
mixed  with  another,  ])roduces  white  or  nearly 
white.  In  a sense  tliese  might  be  termed  positives 
and  negatives  in  color,  like  black  and  white. 
Newton  attemj)ted  to  estaldish  a rule  for  recog- 
nizing them  by  bending  the  sjjectrum  into  a semi- 
circular or  horseshce  shape,  colors  on  opirosite 
sides  being  complenrentary  to  each  other,  and 
M axwell,  a recent  scientist,  modified  this  into  a 
tr’angular  sha])e  with  green,  red  and  violet  at  the 
ajiexes.  by  disregarding  mixtures  and  keeping 
the  primaries  only  in  mind,  one  may  sinijilify  the 
iilea  of  comjrlementary  colors,  viz.,  red  and  green 
are  comi>lenientary ; these  two  coinliined  produce 
yellow  which  must  Ire  complementary  to  violet, 
etc.  The  high  velocity  of  the  violets  and  blues, 
and  recent  jrroofs  that  ultra-violet  light  also  has 
great  actinic  (|ualities  affecting  silver-salts,  ex- 
plain why  these  colors  take  lighter,  whereas  red, 
yellow  and  greens  take  darker  than  the  eye 
senses  them;  also  why  violet  and  blue  lights  are 
used  for  ((uick  ])hotography,  whereas  deep  red 
and  orange  lights  may  be  used  for  darkroom 
illumination. 

'riierefore  in  ordinary  photograjihy,  in  order  to 
render  a more  correct  record  of  the  ])roi)ortiouate 
brightness  of  things  as  the  eye  sees  them,  regard- 
less of  color,  ])late-makers  incorjeorate  pink, 
yellow  or  green  tints  in  iilate-cnuilsions  to  assist 
or  to  make  nj)  for  the  lower-tone  colors,  or  to  give 
these  handica])ped  ones  a more  ecpial  chance  to 
registering  correctly  in  monochrome.  Thc'se 
jilates  are  termed  Ortliochromatic  (correct  color), 
Isochromatic  (e(|ua,l  color)  or  Panchromatic  (all 
color),  the  last  being  made  s]H‘eially  sensitive  to 
red  and  green  and  develojied  best  in  total  dark- 
iK^ss.  With  these  it  is  still  necessary  t.o  use  yellow 
screens  of  various  hues  in  froid.  of,  between  the 
lenses  or  back  of  them,  to  absorb  the  excess 
violet  and  blue  rays. 

When  we  recall  that  we  recognize  color  be- 


cause we  see  it  reflected  and  the  rest  of  the  spec- 
trum absorbed,  also  that  red  and  green  produce 
yellow,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  a yellow  screen 
transmits  its  own  color,  yellow,  as  well  as  red  and 
green  rays,  but  absorbs  blue  and  violet. 

Coming  to  photography  in  all  colors  or  color- 
photography,  bear  in  mind  that  a color,  being 
transmitted  through  a screen  of  its  own  shade, 
has  its  action  upon  silver  regulated  by  exposure 
iij)  to  a iioint  where  it  matches,  then  over- 
matches, by  overexposure.  Having  matched  or 
recorded  its  own  color,  the  result  is  that  the 
silver-salts  are  blackened  over  so  that  in  the 
negative  it  is  covered  or  blocked  out,  and  only 
its  complementary  color  shows.  In  a positive  the 
real  color  shows,  and  the  complementary  is 
blocked  out.  being  forced  to  cut  down  the  over- 
activity  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays  with  yellow 
screens,  and  filter  all  colors  through  their  own 
media,  which  has  had  to  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  exposure,  one  can  appreciate  the  difficulties 
that  hosts  of  scientists  have  had  to  contend  with 
to  ol)tain  practical  results.  Yet  all  color-processes 
had  to  be  built  u])  on  this  intricate  registration  of 
the  various  primary  colors,  allowing  for  their 
j)ro]jer  individual  ex])osures,  and  to  judge  by 
their  complementaries  in  the  negative,  what 
values  to  expect  in  the  j)ositive. 

In  the  final  j)ositive,  clear  glass,  or  massing  of 
the  primaries,  ])roduce  white,  silver,  darkened 
by  the  light,  ])roduce  the  blacks,  and  the  pig- 
ments or  dyes  incorporated  in  the  plate  or  screen 
automatically  blend  themselves  to  record  colors 
as  received  up  the  matched  point  as  mentioned 
above.  Underex])osure  darkens  and  overexposure 
lightens  them.  All  dyes  used  mnst  l)e  transi)arent 
to  corres])ond  to  spectrunr-colors,  and  be  kept 
from  dissolving  through  the  necessary  develojring- 
solutions  recpiired  to  liring  out  the  actual  picture, 
and  still  remain  non-fading  by  i)rolonged  and 
future  light-acti()U.  These  are  the  basic  principles 
of  three  present-day  i)rocesses.  Two  others  make 
use  of  two  and  three  screens  dyed  to  record  each 
])rimarv  color,  filtering  them  out  of  the  images 
threrwn  on  two  or  three  plates  exposeil  simulta- 
neously. The  resulting  positives  are  then  dyed, 
and  by  sin)erini])osing  them  all  colors  are  auto- 
matically rendered  visible. 

The  AIcDouough-Joly  process  ])hotographs 
through  a slieet  of  glass  ruled  with  jiarallel  lines 
alternating  red,  green  and  blue,  at  a gauge  of 
,‘fOO  to  the  inch,  onto  a sensitive  plate.  The  re- 
sulting negative  leaves  the  plate  transparent  to 
the  comjilementary  colors,  a positive  from  this 
leaving  it  transiiarent  to  the  real  ones,  by  placing 
this  in  contact  with  the  original  mechanically 
ruled  screen,  or  one  identical,  all  colors  and  their 
various  combinations  become  visible.  The  same 
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idea  was  applied  to  silvered  paper  ruled  as  above, 
and  by  perfect  register  all  but  the  true  colors 
would  be  blocked  out  in  printing. 

The  Luiniere  process  consists  in  spraying  each 
plate  with  a microscopically  fine  deposit  of  colored 
potato-starch  grains,  about  20,000  to  the  inch, 
each  100  grains  carrying  a proportionate  mixture 
of  45  green,  28  blue-violet  and  27  red-orange  de- 
posits; a waterproof-coating  follows,  and  over  this 
a panchromatic  emulsion  of  gelatine.  The  nega- 
tive is  made  through  the  glass  side,  forcing  the 
image  tlrrough  the  finely  stippled  colors  before 
registering  on  the  sensitive  film,  and,  after  de- 
velopment of  the  negative,  is  instantly  chemically 
treated  and  thereby  reversed  to  a positive,  with- 
out clearing  or  fixing.  Each  plate  carrying  its 
own  colors  and  filters;  they  cannot  be  dtiplicated 
except  by  taking  the  scene  over  again  on  a new 
plate  under  virtually  the  same  conditions  of  ex- 
posure. 

The  Paget  process  is  a cross  between  the  above 
two  — a mechanically  stippled-in  color-screen 
being  used  in  front  of  the  plate  as  a taking-screen, 
a transparency  made  from  the  resulting  negative 
being  then  ^'iewed  through  an  identical  color- 
screen  which  is  bound  to  it  in  register,  all  colors 
being  thus  rendered  visible.  Its  distinguishable 
feature  is  that  having  the  color-filter  separate 
from  the  plate  makes  it  possible  to  duplicate  at 
will  and  with  uniform  results. 

T1  le  Hess-Ives  or  Hicrome  proce.ss  consists  in 
exposing  three  jilates  simultaneously,  the  plates 
being  carried  in  a one-piece  triple  unit,  and  so 
arranged  that  at  time  of  exposure  the  led  record- 
ing plate  is  in  the  back,  film  to  film  against  the 
green-recording  plate,  whereas  the  blue-violet 
plate  received  its  image  from  a reflecting,  trans- 
parent mirror  brought  into  45°  angle  to  it,  after 
attaching  plateholder  to  the  camera.  The  back 
of  the  green-recording  j)late  carries  a red  filter 
affecting  the  back  plate.  The  plates  are  devel- 
oped simultaneously,  and  final  positives  on  trans- 
parent celluloid  dyed  to  correspond  and  super- 
imposed and  cemented  together,  resulting  in 
full-colored  ])icture.  This  i)iocess  j)ermits  any 
number  of  duplications  from  the  original  nega- 
tives and  is  a great  advantage. 

It  is  evident  to  the  reader  of  what  great  com- 
mercial value  color-j)h(jtography  will  become, 
asifle  from  its  highest  expression  in  portraiture. 
It  is  already  of  inestimable  worth  in  adveitising 
sales  of  jraintings,  objects  of  art,  rare  furnil,ure, 
stained-glass  wimh^ws,  choice  fabrics,  tapestries, 
rare  llowering  ])laiits,  gardens,  etc.,  and  to 
])hysicia.ns  i]i  obtaining  accurate  records  of  skin- 
eruptions  and  ])eculiar  patlrological  cases. — [Re- 
view of  a ]>aper  read  at  a.  recent  Rotary  Club 
luncheon  t)y  Lou  Merillat,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.J 


The  Need  of  Translations 

Among  the  numerous  factors  that,  combined, 
have  put  us  at  a disadvantage  in  our  recent  rela- 
tions with  Germany,  has  been  our  neglect  of  the 
progress  made  in  certain  scientific  directions  in 
that  country.  The  Germans  have  never  neglected 
the  matter  of  publication;  but  up  to  quite  re- 
cently their  publications  were  closed  books  to 
everybody  who  could  not  read  German,  and 
most  of  them  are  so  still.  While  everything  of 
scientific  importance  published  here  was  imme- 
diately recorded  and  translated,  or  abstracted, 
in  Germany,  we  did  nothing  of  the  kind  excepting 
in  a most  ineffective  and  useless  fashion.  Chem- 
istry has  been  treated  rather  better  than  optics 
in  this  respect,  but  that  is  only  because  it  could 
hardly  have  been  treated  worse.  The  result  has 
been  that  English  students  have  been  kept 
years  behindhand  in  knowledge.  It  may  seem 
hardly  credible,  but  it  is  a fact,  that  the  Gauss 
theory  of  thick  lenses  began  to  be  brought  prom- 
inently before  optical  students  here  only  about 
fifty  years  after  it  was  first  published,  and  just 
when  the  newer  Abbe  theories  were  about  to  re- 
place it  to  a large  extent.  These  later  theories 
then  took  about  sixteen  j^ears  to  find  their  way 
here  in  English,  and  in  anything  like  adequate 
form.  It  is  fairly  evident  that  if  English  students 
are  to  be  kept  back  for  periods  like  this,  it  is 
difficult  for  any  general  progress  to  take  place. 
The  translation  and  publication  of  such  works  as 
Czapski’s  theory  of  optical  instruments  (there 
are  many  others  equally  worthy)  would  probably 
not  be  a paying  event  to  an  individual  under- 
taking it,  but  the  neglect  is  a dead  loss  to  the  na- 
tion at  large,  and  a loss  that  ought  to  be  avoided. 
We  hope  that  in  the  general  upheaval  of  things 
now  taking  place,  some  steps  will  be  taken  to 
remedy  this  past  neglect,  so  that  every  English 
stuflent  may  at  least  have  the  chance  to  start  on 
equal  terms  with  the  German  students,  who 
doubtless  will  survive  the  war. 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

Praise  by  friends  and  relatives  of  a person’s 
untried  ability  in  art,  however  sincere,  is  more  of 
an  olistacle  than  a helji,  unless  based  upon  sound, 
])ractical  knowledge;  but  “approbation  from  Sir 
Hubert  Stanley  is  praise,  indeed.” — W.  A.  E. 

Quality  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  photog- 
ra])her  achieving  jiictorial  and  original  photo- 
graphs. His  is  an  automatic  process,  as  far  as 
the  ]ihotographer  is  concerned;  and  it  is  the  artists 
who  are  resiionsible  for  the  brilliant  results. 

Hugh  Cecil. 
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Camera -Care 

The  element  of  regular,  periodical  inspec- 
tion of  an  institution  or  a piece  of  machin- 
ery is  a guaranty  of  its  welfare  and  efficiency. 
The  man  who  buys  an  expensive  automol)ile  finds 
it  necessary  to  have  it  overhauled  by  an  expert 
teclmician  once  a year,  and  jiays  a large  fee  for 
such  a service.  A good  pianoforte  needs  a similar 
inspection  at  the  hands  of  an  expert,  by  whom 
the  instrument  should  be  cleaneil  and  tuned,  and 
rusty  or  broken  strings  replaced;  but  tuning  no 
less  than  four  times  a year  is  indispensable  if  the 
piano  is  to  stay  in  good  condition.  The  wise 
owner  of  a good  set  of  teeth  has  them  examined 
by  a reliable  dentist  at  least  twice  a year,  so  that 
impending  trouble  may  be  averted.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  neglect  to  care  for  these  things  spells 
possible  conseciuences  of  a serious  nature.  Some 
part  of  the  main  engine  in  a large  manufacturing- 
plant  may  give  way  at  any  moment,  without  the 
least  warning,  and  not  only  shut  down  the  power, 
but  cause  a serious  accident.  An  inspector  of 
buildings  — in  an  ill-governed  municipality  — 
slights  his  (hity,  and  an  uninspected,  flefective 
wire  or  a pile  of  rubbish  starts  a fire  w hich  may 
terminate  with  disastrous  results.  Numerous 
other  cases  could  be  cited  to  show  the  importance 
of  frequent  anil  careful  examination  wdiercvcr  its 
omission  would  be  likely  to  prove  dangerous  or 
cause  a jjrofound  disappointment. 

This  leads  up  to  the  subject  of  care  to  be  exer- 
cised in  using  photographic  apparatus  — speed- 
cameras,  for  instance.  Take  an  intricate  and 
high-])riced  instrument  of  the  reflecting  type,  a 
Graflex  or  a Soho,  with  its  hiihlen  mechanism.  A 
blow  or  fall — and  the  focal-i)lane  shutter,  the 
mirror  or  the  lens  is  likely  to  be  injured.  It  will 
not  function  jjroperly,  although,  at  the  time,  fin’s 
may  not  be  nfiticed  by  the  user,  'i'hc  faulty  re- 
sults, however,  will  be  the  only  proof  of  im])crfect 
response.  A negative  that  is  overexposed,  or  not 
exposed  at  all.  an  image  that  is  blurred,  out  of 
focus  or  partly  so,  or  exhibits  results  due  tf>  a dis- 
ordered equi])ment,  demonstrates  the  neces- 
sity of  a thorough  inspection  before  any  im]>ortant 
work  is  undertaken.  Such  a task  had  better  be 
entrusted  to  sjjeeialists  of  rec(.»gnized  ability, 
unless  the  owner  of  the  camera,  himself,  is  an 
expert  mechanic.  'I'he  mechanism  of  a eonqiound 
shutter,  for  instance,  is  almost  as  intricate  and 
delicate  as  that  of  a watch,  and  any  attempt  by 


the  unskilled  user  to  restore  its  sus])ended  effi- 
ciency, or  even  to  take  the  instrument  apart, 
might  spell  disaster. 

As  to  the  lens,  none  but  an  expert  optician  can 
restore  the  disrupted  cement  (Canada  balsam); 
but  a more  serious  damage  requires  the  attention 
of  a professional  lens-maker,  preferably  one 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer  or  his  ac- 
credited agent.  Then  there  are  the  hinges,  springs, 
screws,  that  are  to  be  cleaned,  oiled  and  tightened 
— also  by  an  experienced  W'orkman. 

Thus,  as  has  been  showm,  a valuable  camera 
should  be  entrusted  to  a thoroughly  reliable 
camera-repairer  once  a year  and,  certainly,  before 
undertaking  any  important  work  in  a far-off 
region.  The  season  for  outdoor  work  par  excellence 
is  now  at  hand,  and  the  j)rudent  amateur  will 
lose  no  time  to  mend  his  photograt)hic  fences. 
Photo-Er.\  can  helji  him,  for  skilled  and  reliable 
])hotograj)hic  mechanics  are  scarce. 

Admired  in  Photo-Era 

A REFINED  means  of  publicity  of  t he  work 
of  the  professional  and  the  amateur  ])hotog- 
raj)her  is  being  afforded  by  I’uoto-Eha,  each 
month,  and  is  regarded  by  them  as  a source  of  pe- 
cuniary profit.  There  are  many  high-class  jmb- 
lishers  of  calendars,  [)osters  and  jiictorial  designs 
who  are  regular  subscribers  to  Piioto-Ek.\,  and 
who,  when  ini])re.ssed  by  a particularly  attractive 
])iclurc  in  its  i)agcs,  communicate  with  the 
Editor  regarding  the  address  and  character  of 
the  author.  This  information  is  imjjartcd  at 
once,  when  the  ])h()tographer  is  clearly  in  the 
market  for  the  sale  of  his  jiicfuu's  or  negatives. 
In  doubtfid  cases,  the  Editor  refers  the  matter 
to  the  photograi)her  himself.  iMany  workers  are 
averse  to  disjiose  of  jiriuts  or  negatives  for  com- 
mercial purposes  through  certain  well-known 
methods,  preterring  to  deal  with  firms  approved 
by  a responsible  maga.ziue-iiublisher. 

Among  the  j)ietorial  contributors  to  Pjioto- 
Era  who  have  derived  material  advantages  from 
this  method  are  William  S.  Davis,  U.  F.  Lang- 
land,  Rupert  Ifridgi',  S.  II.  (ioltseho,  A.  A\  . 
Dimoek,  iVIrs.  Cassid,\'  and  Mrs.  Diirrant.  Por- 
trait-jihotographers,  sueh  as  (iaro,  iMaeDonald. 
Ellis,  Sehwar/,,  IlaJldorson  and  Ruller,  have  bene- 
fited by  an  increased  piestige,  for  they  seem  to 
regard  their  work  i)ublishcd  in  I’uoto-Er.v  as  a 
compliment  as  well  as  a first-class  advertisement. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Tlio.se  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  zvhich  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsezvhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  azvards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P., 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  not  he  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  iciili  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Daia-hlanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
pulilished  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknes.ses  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  The  prints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
in  the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
stitute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for 
public  exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only 
charge  is  prepayment  of  expressage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  and  exceptional  educational  value. 

Quarterly  Miscellaneous  Competitions 

In  order  to  extend  the  opporttmities  for  participation 
by  a larger  number  of  our  readers,  and  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  entries,  these  will  be  a feature  of  1917. 


Awards  — Spirit  of  Christmas  Competition 
Closed  January  31,  1917 

First  Prize:  R.  J.  Morrow. 

Second  Prize:  Bertram  F.  Hawley. 

Third  Prize:  Anson  i\l.  Titus. 

Honorable  Mention:  jM.  N.  Bremon,  Elizabeth  B. 
Wotkyns. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints;  Thomas  J.  Greaney,  H.  C. 
Sorensen,  Oscar  G.  Whiting. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1917 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Home- Portraits.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  August  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 

1918 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Change  of  Address 

Subscribers  who  desire  to  change  their  addresses 
are  requested  to  inform  us  not  later  than  the  5th  of  the 
previous  month,  as  the  envelopes  must  be  addressed 
and  classified  for  mailing  on  the  10th. 

Failure  to  do  this  puts  it  up  to  the  subscriber  to 
procure  his  copy  from  his  former  post-office  address, 
and  no  duplicate  copy  can  be  expected  from  the 
Publisher  of  Photo-Era. 

We  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  workers  to  the 
rules  governing  the  Advanced  and  Beginners’  Compe- 
titions in  order  to  facilitate  a fair,  intelligent  and 
prompt  decision  on  the  part  of  the  judges. 
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THE  SPIHIT  OK  CHRISTMAS  H.  .1.  AIOHROW 

FIRST  PRIZE SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS 


Miscellaneous  — Advanced  Competition 
Closes  May  31,  1917 

33  E come  this  moiitli  to  tlie  second  of  our  quarterly 
general  topics,  wlien  any  subject  may  he  entered  in  the 
competition  and  judged  “on  its  merits."  d'he  “merits  ' 
in  these  competitions  consist  le.ss  in  tecliiucal  excellence 
I though  tiiat  enters  into  it  — than  in  i)ictorial  qual- 
ity and  excellence  of  conqiosition.  Henry  Poore,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  book  on  Composition,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a very  valuable  one  to  tho.se  eager  to  im- 
prove their  work  pictorially,  quotes  the  following  .sen- 
tences. which  are,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  even  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  photograjiher  than  to  the  [jaiider:  “I'he 
painter  is  a compound  of  a poet  and  a man  of  science.” 
and  “It  is  working  within  limits  that  the  artist  reveals 
himself." 

For  instance,  the  limits  of  the  landscai)e-photog- 
rapher  are  far  greater  than  those  of  the  painter  of  sim- 
ilar subjects.  The  photograjiher  must  take  things  as 


he  finds  them — except  in  some  minor  details  — 
whereas  the  painter-man  may  leave  out  at  will  the 
offending  poles  that  spoil  so  many  subjects  for  the  i>ho- 
tographer.  3'et,  the  proof  of  the  aidist-|)hotogra|ilier  is 
his  ability  to  choose  the  right  poiid  of  view;  to  so  woi'k 
“within  his  limits"  as  to  produce  a well-balanced  and 
pleasing  conq)osition.  minimizing  the  defects  and  ac- 
centing the  pleasing  features.  33ith  some  fortunate  in- 
dividuals. this  ability  seems  to  be  instinctive.  'I'hey 
could  hardly  give  you  a single  rule  of  eonqiosit ion ; yet, 
their  ))ictures  show  a strong  feeling  for  balance  ami 
uidty.  However,  these  are  the  favoreil  few,  and  a kriowl- 
eilge  of  the  general  prineii)les  of  art  is  necessary  to 
most  peo|)le  if  they  are  to  iiroduce  ])ictures  worthy  of 
the  name. 

\ good  book  on  composition  is  an  invaluable  addi- 
tion to  a i)hotograi)hic  library.  ,\n  excellent  one  is 
that  by  Henry  H.  Poore,  ju'eviously  referred  to  - “ Pic- 

torial Conq)Osition  and  the  Critical  .Judgment  of  Pic- 
tures. " This  is  written  as  much  for  the  photographer 
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as  for  the  painter,  and  it  takes  up  all  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject that  one  is  likely  to  need.  Having  obtained  a defi- 
nite idea  of  what  constitutes  good  composition,  the 
reader  will  find  that  an  excellent  way  to  “clinch”  his 
knowledge  is  to  study  pictures  — whether  good  or  bad 
— to  make  sure  that  he  knows  whether  they  are  good 
or  had,  and  why.  Such  self-training  will  result  in  a 
better  understanding  of  true  composition,  and  it  will 
save  many  a plate  from  being  wasted  on  a view  of  no 
pictorial  value. 

An  excellent  little  “direct-view  finder  ’ may  be 
made  by  cutting  a rectangular  opening  in  a card.  This 
may  be  made  to  include  more  or  less  of  the  subject,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  it  is  held  from  the  eye.  It  is 
even  better,  perhaps,  to  cut  this  finder  apart  at 
diagonally  opposite  corners.  Then,  the  two  pieces  may 
be  slid  over  one  another  to  vary  the  sha])e  as  well  as 
the  size  of  the  opening,  and  almost  any  desired  effect 
obtained.  This  is  a great  help  to  locate  pictures.  With- 
out such  an  aid  it  is  often  hard  to  tell  how  certain  ob- 
jects will  appear  when  isolated  from  their  surround- 
ings. A composition  must  bear  the  proper  relations  to 
its  boundaries  or  frame,  and  the  location  of  an  object 
with  regard  to  these  boundaries  has  a direct  influence 
on  its  prominence  in  the  picture.  The  weakest  spot  in 
a picture  is  the  center  of  the  picture  space,  and  objects 
increase  their  power  to  draw  the  eye  as  they  near  the 
margins.  Also,  an  object  in  the  foreground  has  less 
weight  than  one  in  the  di.stance.  This  fact  is  the 
foundation  of  the  steelyard-balance;  namely,  the  small 
weight  on  the  long  arm  balancing  the  larger  weight  on 
the  short  arm.  On  this  principle,  an  object  made 
small  by  distance  proves  an  adequate  balance  for  a 
larger,  darker  object  in  the  foreground.  On  page  41  of 
January  Photo-Era  is  a view  that  illustrates  this 
fairly  well.  If  the  dimly  defined  object  in  the  middle 
distance  were  removed,  the  heavy  mass  of  trees  at  the 
upper  left  would  be  unstable;  but  with  this  distant 
tmit,  balance  is  obtained,  and  the  composition  holds 
together  satisf.actorily.  The  spacing  in  this  print  is  also 
an  interesting  study  — being  a mixture  of  good  and 
bad.  The  rule  of  division  into  thirds  is  an  excellent  one, 
but  division  of  any  margin  in  the  center  is  not  good. 
,\t  the  left  in  this  picture,  the  division  between  trees 
and  bank  is  nearly  central.  At  the  bottom  the  road 
divides  the  S{)ace  too  evenly  with  the  bank.  However, 
at  the  right  the  margin  is  well  divided,  the  road  using 
about  one-third.  At  the  top,  also,  the  division  is  good, 
about  two-thirds  being  taken  by  the  foliage.  The 
vanishing-point  of  the  road  is  about  one-third  of  the 
distance  from  tlie  bottom  and  the  left  side,  so  that  on 
the  whole  the  space  is  well  divided. 

Il  goes  without  saying,  that  one  object  should  be 
predominant  over  all  others  in  any  picture.  Emphasis 
may  be  given  the  center  of  interest,  eitlier  by  position 
or  by  contrast  of  light  and  dark.  A light  object  against 
a dark  ground,  or  rmc  rersa.  has  stronger  attraction 
than  the  same  object  against  a neutral  ground.  In 
landscape-])hotograpliy  these  accents  of  light  and 
flai'k  call  lie  obtained  almost  solely  by  the  play  of  light 
and  .shaile.  If  a good  coinjiosition  is  found,  lint  the 
lighting  is  unsatisfactory,  it  is  better  to  wait,  if  po.ssible, 
and  observe  it  at  different  times  of  day,  under  different 
at uiospheric  conditions  — even  at,  different  times  of 
the  year,  when  the  light  falls  at  different  angles.  Some 
views  that  are  unattractive  in  a broad  full  light,  take 
on  charm  and  jioetic  feeling  under  the  level  slanting- 
rays  of  a low  sun.  and  others  are  transformed  by  the 
illusive  mystery  of  the  autumnal  haze.  One  should  try 
to  transfer  to  his  [irint  not.  oidy  the  well-arranged  ob- 
jects before  him,  but  the  feeling  which  these  objects  in- 
spired. In  so  far  as  one  succeeds  in  doing  this,  one  has 
produced  a picture  and  not  a mere  uninteresting  record. 


In  interior  work  — portrait  or  genre  — the  worker 
has  more  control  over  his  material  and  its  lighting  and 
arrangement.  In  portraiture,  the  face  should  be  the 
chief  attraction,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery, 
the  placing  of  thp  hands  and  the  choice  of  background 
or  accessories  should  all  be  with  a view  to  giving  bal- 
ance and  predominance  to  the  head.  I know  of  no 
better  example  of  oval  composition  than  the  picture 
known  as  Raphael’s  “Madonna  Gonzaga,”  and  shown 
at  500  Roylston  Street,  Boston.  The  two  heads  hold 
the  eye  irresistibly;  yet  a line  of  interest  follows  down 
the  form  of  the  child  to  the  Mother’s  beautiful  left 
hand,  and  is  continued  by  the  lights  on  the  drapery  of 
the  arm  until  it  draws  the  eye  again  to  the  face.  There 
is  no  escape  from  that  oval  of  light. 

The  triangular  composition  is  possibly  the  easiest  and 
most  frequently  used  for  both  single  figures  and  for 
groups.  This  is  a usual  design  for  the  Holy  Families  so 
dear  to  the  Old  Masters.  That  of  Murillo’s  is  a familiar 
one,  where  the  child  Jesus  is  standing  supported  on 
both  sides  by  the  sitting  or  kneeling  figures  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  Whistler’s  portrait  of  his  Mother  is  one  of 
the  seemingly  simple  and  natural  compositions  which 
is  nevertheless  wonderfully  thought  out  as  to  line  and 
balance.  The  footstool,  the  baseboard,  the  picture,  the 
curtain  — each  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  whole. 
One  has  only  to  compare  the  original  with  any  of  the 
numerous  attempts  to  copy  it,  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  each  seemingly  negligible  unit  in  the 
painting. 

The  photographer  and  the  painter  begin  at  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  scale  in  arranging  a picture.  The  painter 
has  blank  canvas,  to  which  he  adds  detail  at  will;  the 
photographer  starts  with  a superabundance  of  detail, 
which  he  must  subordinate  in  certain  parts  of  his  com- 
position in  order  to  give  prominence  to  his  chief  theme. 
This  he  does  largely  by  throwing  unimportant  parts 
into  shadow  and  concentrating  the  light  on  the  parts 
to  which  he  desires  to  give  emphasis.  If  in  taking  a 
picture  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  shadow  where  it  is 
desirable  that  shadow  should  be  — he  may  have  re- 
course to  the  ever-ready  Farmer's  Reducer,  to  sub- 
ordinate too  prominent  objects.  If  the  negative  is 
placed  for  a few  minutes  in  the  fixing-tank  after  treat- 
ment, later  discoloration  will  be  avoided.  It  is  a helpful 
lesson  to  go  over  one’s  negatives  and  see  how  they 
might  be  improved  by  some  after-treatment.  Perhaps 
some  subjects  that  have  seemecl  unsatisfactory  can  be 
so  improved  as  to  be  worthy  to  be  entered  in  the  com- 
petition. Katherixe  Bixgham. 

Mask  Cutting 

One  of  the  “tricks  of  the  trade’’  given  by  Mr.  Wade 
at  the  Eastman  School  was  a method  to  cut  border- 
masks  and  keep  them  in  register.  The  chief  trick  is  to 
cut  the  masks  double.  That  is,  instead  of  taking  two 
pieces  of  paper,  take  one  piece  twice  the  size  desired 
and  fold  it  once,  making  a double  slieet  the  size  of  the 
mask.  Locate  your  ojiening  the  size  of  the  print,  a 
little  above  the  center,  and  — holding  firmly  — cut 
through  both  jiieccs  with  a sharp  knife.  Xow,  open  the 
paper  and  cut  the  oiiening  on  one  side  as  much  larger 
as  you  wish,  to  give  the  liorder  the  desired  width.  Close 
tlie  mask  again,  and  with  a jiin  make  register-marks 
through  both  sides  at  one  corner.  Two  holes  on  each 
side  of  the  corner  should  lie  juade.  and  then  jiieces  of 
thin  cai'd  glued  to  each  half,  so  that  when  the  print  is 
pushed  agaiiist  these  it  will  be  in  register  with  each 
half  of  the  mask.  Without  separating,  fasten  the  side 
with  the  larger  opening  to  some  transparent  support, 
such  as  celluloid  or  gla.ss.  Take  the  piece  cut  from  the 
smaller  opening  and  cut  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
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from  hotli  lengtli  and  wiiltli,  then  dose  the  mask,  and 
through  the  smaller  oj)ening  fasten  this  j)iece  to  the 
support  of  tlie  other  side.  Von  ean  then  separate  tlie 
two  i>arts  on  the  fold,  ainl  you  have  a horder-niask 
that  .'lioulil  register  peifeetly. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  the  oiienings  oval  in  shape, 
and  one  has  no  cut-outs  that  are  of  suitahle  size,  ovals 
of  any  shape  may  he  cut  after  this  fashion.  With  a 
ruler,  draw  a line  the  length  of  the  desired  oval.  On 
this  line  make  two  dots,  one  as  far  from  eaeli  end  as  a 
fourtli  the  width  of  the  oval  I’eciuired.  Take  a j)ieee  of 
string  the  length  of  the  oval,  and  pin  tlie  ends  to  the 
dots  so  nunle.  Place  the  iiencil  iiuside  the  loop,  and 
holiling  the  string  taut,  draw  the  oval.  1‘Vir  instance,  if 
the  desired  oval  is  4 \ (I.  make  the  (l-inch  line  and.  as 
one-fourth  of  four  inches  is  one  inch,  jilace  a dot  one 
inch  from  each  end  of  the  li-inch  line.  .\  (i-inch  st ring 
jiinned  liy  the  ends  to  these  dots  will  make  your  t x <i 
oval  correctly.  hen  two  ovals  are  to  he  cut.  w ith  an 
even  one-half  inch  margin  hetween.  lay  out  each  oval 
after  this  manner,  one  having  one  inch  greater  width 
and  length  than  the  other.  Kaihei'.ine  Bingham. 


Photographinsi  by  Invisible  Rays 

d'liF,  fact  I hat  photography  can  depict  objects  in- 
visible to  the  eye  has  long  been  known.  Pox  d'albot  r(>- 
ferreil  to  the  subject  in  his  book.  “'I'lie  1‘encil  of  Xa- 
ture."  pnlilished  in  1S44,  and  his  own  words  are: 
“Among  the  many  novel  ideas  which  the  discovery  of 
photograjiliy  has  suggested  is  the  following  rather 
curious  ex]>eriment  or  speculation.  AVhen  a ray  of 
solar  light  is  refracted  by  a |)rism  and  thrown  upon  a 
screen,  it  forms  there  a very  beautiful  co|ore<l  band 
known  by  the  name  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Pxix'ri- 
meiiters  have  found  tliat  if  this  s|(ectrnm  is  thrown 
upon  a sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  the  violet  end  of  it  pro- 
duces the  i)rinci|ial  etfecl ; and  what  is  t rnly  I’emarkabic. 
a similar  effect  is  produced  liy  certain  invisible  ra\s 
which  lie  beyond  the  violet,  and  beyonil  the  limits  of 
the  s])ectrum,  and  whose  existence  is  only  revealed  to 
Us  by  this  aclion  which  they  exert. 

“X'ow.  I would  projHise  to  separate  these  invisible 
rays  from  the  rest  by  suffering  them  to  jiass  through 
into  an  adjoining  apartment,  through  an  aperture  in  a 
wall  or  screen.  'Phis  apartment  would  thus  become 
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filled  — we  must  not  call  it  illuminated  — with  in- 
visible rays,  which  might  be  scattered  in  all  directions 
by  a convex  lens  placed  behind  the  aperture.  If  there 
were  a number  of  jiersons  in  the  room,  no  one  would  see 
the  other;  and  yet,  nevertheless,  if  a camera  were  so 
placed  as  to  point  in  the  direction  in  which  any  one  was 
standing  it  would  take  his  portrait.” 

More  than  half  a century  later  Edgar  Senior,  of  the 
Ilatlersea  rolytechnic,  made  a most  successful  portrait 
under  what  are  practically  those  conditions.  The 
source  of  dark  — invisible  — rays  was  an  arc-lami),  the 
visible  light  being  cut  off  at  the  lens  by  means  of  special 
screens  invented  by  Prof.  II.  W.  Wood;  the  necessary 
ex])osure  was  five  minutes. 

The  “X-rays”  discovered  by  Professor  Rontgen,  of 
Wiirzburg.  in  are  invisible  rays,  and  the  work 

they  will  do  is  common  knowledge. 

The  photogra[)hic  .‘■pectrum,  therefore,  stretches  out 
beyond  both  ends  of  the  visible  siiectrum.  and  measures 
seven  or  eight  times  the  length  of  the  visible  spectrum. 
'I'hus,  not  only  do  ultra-violet  rays  give  results  photo- 
gra|)hically,  but  the  infra-red  as  well,  although  the  lat- 
ter are,  of  course,  at  the  opiiosite  end  of  the  speetrum 
and  below  the  visible  red. 

Pi'of.  Silvanus  d'hompson,  at  the  Royal  Institution 
in  ]S!H),  illuminated  a |iiece  of  aiiparently  white  pa]>er 
by  means  of  a powerful  are-lamp.  ,\  ])hotograi)h  was 
then  taken  of  the  white  jiaiier,  and  the  negative  showed 
an  inscription  written  thereon.  This  inscription  had 
been  written  upon  the  pajier  with  an  acid  — citric  or 
.sul])lmric  — solut ion  of  snl])hate  of  <|uinine.  which,  be- 
ing like  water  in  aj)pearauee,  could  not  be  seen  by  the 
eye.  d'he  camera  iletecteil  it,  however,  because  the 
chemical  liquid  absorbed  the  ultra-violet  rays,  and  they 
were  not  reflected  to  the  i>late,  hence  they  apiieared 
black.  The  cx]H'riment  may  be  made  by  any  one,  but 
if  is  important  that  a wet-collodion  plate  be  used  and 
not  a modern  dry[)late.  Dr.  (ihulstone  made  similar 


experiments  as  early  as  1873,  and  exhibited  his  results 
at  the  Rradford  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
that  year. 

There  are  many  substances  that  are  fluorescent  or 
that  change  the  refrangibility  of  rays  of  light,  and 
which  have  a light  action  upon  a photographic  plate. 
An  unlighted  incande.scent  gas-mantle  gives  off  suffi- 
cient rays  to  make  an  image  upon  a photographic  plate. 
Among  other  substances  are  radium,  mineral  uranite, 
certain  salts  of  uranium,  canary  glass,  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  chlorophyll,  iesculin,  tincture  of  stramonium 
seeds,  and  of  tumeric. — The  Professional  Photographer. 

Deterioration  of  Plates 

In  the  course  of  a discussion  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Societv  on  the  subject  of  the  latent  image,  Mr. 
S.  II.  W ratten  mentioned  an  interesting  circumstance 
connected  with  the  development  of  some  plates  which 
had  been  expo.sed  in  Central  Africa,  and  sent  home 
under  dejilorable  conditions  of  storage.  As  he  expected, 
most  of  them  came  up  fogged  and  quite  hopele.ss;  but 
two  of  them,  when  laid  in  the  dish,  kept  fairly  clean  on 
the  top,  giving  no  indication  of  development.  Mr. 
Wratten  thought  that  this  might  be  due  to  the  shutter 
having  failed  to  function,  or  something  of  the  kind,  but 
he  lu'oceeded  with  the  operations,  giving  them  the 
usual  time  for  development,  and,  on  taking  the  plates 
out  of  the  fixing-bath,  he  fouinl  to  his  astonishment 
that  they  yielded  two  good  negatives  which  were  quite 
printable.  Both  of  them  proved  to  have  been  exposed 
through  the  liack  of  the  plate.  Mr.  Wratten  thought  it 
possible  that,  considering  the  emulsion  as  a series  of 
layers,  deterioration  might  take  place  on  the  upper 
surface  only,  anil  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  in 
these  ca.ses  the  top  of  the  jilate  had  gone  altogether 
while  the  underneath  jiart  remained  good.  Deteriora- 
tion in  the  plate  might  not  be  true  throughout  the 
emulsion.  — The  Amatenr  Photographer. 
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Photography  in  the  Theater 

\Yith  color-sensitive  plates  and  the  rapid  lenses  now 
so  frequently  used  on  hand  ca  neras,  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  obtain  photograidis  in  the  theater,  when 
the  scene  is  one  in  which  the  stage-illumination  is  full 
on.  There  are  always  moments  when  the  action  is  at 
a minimum,  and  the  photograiiher  who  knows  when 
one  of  these  is  coming  and  can  get  ready  will  find  that 
an  exposure  of  two  or  three  seconds  is  practicable. 
Such  an  exposure  will  be  long  enough  with  F/‘>.a  or 
F 4 to  give  a very  fairly  exposed  plate  in  many  cases  — 
the  more  so,  as  the  lighting  employed,  generally,  does 
away  with  anything  in  the  nature  of  a deep  shadow. 
,\ny  one  in  the  front-row  of  the  dress-circle  has  a sup- 
port for  the  camera  all  ready  j)rovided.  and  an  inter- 
esting experiment  might  be  made  if  the  a])paratus  is 
availalde.  The  best  work  of  this  kind  which  we  have 
seen  has  been  done  by  specially  .sensitizing  the  jilates  by 
bathing  them  in  suitable  dye-solutions:  but  a fast  pan- 
chromatic, without  a screen,  of  coiirse,  would  do  nearly 
if  not  quite  as  well. — Photography . 

Time  and  the  Latent  Image 

Few  photographic  workers  wotdd  have  the  patience 
to  carry  out  researches  which  require  a long  period  of 
years  for  their  fulfilment;  but  Mr.  II.  J.  Channon,  who 
lectured  before  the  Royal  Photograi)hic  Society  the 
other  day,  on  the  influence  of  time  upon  the  latent 
image,  is  one  of  that  patient  order.  He  exposed  thirteen 
Ilford  quarter-plates  in  1894.  under  identical  conditions, 
giving  each  of  them  four  .seconds'  exiiosure  on  a land- 
scape-subject. developed  one  of  them  immediately,  and 
placed  the  others  in  storage,  [jacking  them  in  tissue 
paper  saturated  with  vaseline.  One  of  the.se  was  de- 
veloped at  the  end  of  two  years,  a second  in  1898.  and 
since  then  one  every  four  years.  Seven  of  these  plates 
have  now  been  developed,  and  the  results  [jlaced  side 
by  side  to  show  that  there  has  been  a more  or  less  con- 
sistent retrogression.  The  last  plate  to  be  develo|)ed 
gave  a very  thin  image  in  [dace  of  the  dense  and  vigor- 
ous one  f)f  twenty  years  earlier.  It  is.  nevertheless,  a 
respectable  negative  from  which  a fair  if  somewhat 
flat  [)rint  can  be  obtained.  While  the  decay  of  density 
in  the  course  of  time  was  a|>[)arently  continuous,  the 
rate  of  retrogression  during  tlie  last  twelve  years  was 
relatively  small. — The  Amateur  Photographer. 

Extemporized  Printing-Frames  for  Films 

We  are  again  indebted  to  R.  M.  F..  in  the  Amateur 
Photographer,  for  a helpful  suggestion  to  film-users.  He 
states  that  it  often  ha[)pens  that  the  film-worker  wishes 
to  print  more  negatives  at  one  time  tlian  he  has  the 
number  of  printing-frames  available,  and  so  the  follow- 
ing note  on  an  extemjjorized  printing-frame  for  films 
will  lie  acceptable.  .\!1  the  requirements  are  a sheet  of 
glass  about  the  size  of  the  film-negative  in  use,  a sheet 
of  thin  card  such  as  is  found  in  the  [jackets  of  [jrinting- 
paper,  the  same  size,  and  a coiqjle  of  chea[j  letter-  or 
paper-clips.  To  print,  the  negative  and  [jrinting-pa[jer 
are  placed  in  contact  in  the  usual  way,  then  the  glass 
is  laid  in  front,  and.  finally,  the  card  backing  and  [ja[jer 
slip  are  snapped  over  the  whole  at  the  to[j  and  bfjtttjin, 
holding  all  tfigether  in  chjse  contact.  The  “frame"  may 


then  be  [Jut  out  to  [jrint.  When  examining  the  [ja[Jcr, 
in  (jrder  to  iletermine  how  far  the  o[jeration  has  gone, 
one  cli[j  <jnly  should  be  removed,  and  the  [jrint  slujjild 
not  Ije  exanjincji  any  moi'e  than  is  necessary,  or  the 
sli[j[jing  of  negati\e  cjr  pa[jer  may  be  caused.  While 
examining  the  [jrint,  the  other  end  shoidd  be  held  very 
firmly  to  [jrevent  this  possibility.  The  above-mentioned 
method  may  be  em[jloyed  with  gla.ss  negatives  as  well, 
only  in  this  case  the  plain  glass  is  n<Jt  neeiled;  luit  as 
filin-photogra[jhy  is  perha[js  a more  prolific  [ji-jjducer  of 
negatives  than  plate-[jh(jtogra[jhy,  it  is  liere  that  this 
nietlujil  is  likely  to  find  favor. 

Reversal  of  Image 

WiiEX  a plate  is  (jverex[Jo.sed  several  Inindred  times, 
a [jecidiar  [jhenonienon  occurs  known  as  the  reversal 
<if  image  — that  is,  some  part  or  all  of  such  a [jlate 
shows  a [jositive  instead  of  a negative  image  of  the 
subject.  In  most  cases,  the  [jjjsitive  obtained  is  flat 
and  often  badly  fogged.  In  rare  cases,  the  [jositive 
iniage  is  remarkably  clear  and  brilliant.  From  the  ex- 
[jcrijjients  of  .Vbney,  it  is  kiujwn  that  a [jreliujiiujry  ex- 
[jjjsure  to  diffused  daylight,  the  use  of  a [jowei'ful  de- 
veloper anil  the  treatment  of  the  [jlate  with  a solution 
of  an  oxidizing-agent  before  ex[Josure.  facilitate  re- 
versal. It  was  ,\bney’s  o[jinion  that  reversid  could  be 
[jroduced  only  when  there  was  atmos[jheric  oxidation. 
The  addition  of  tliiocarbamide  to  a well-restrained  de- 
veloper will  hel[j  to  [jroduce  reversal,  es[jccially  if 
hydrojpiinone  or  eikonogen  is  used.  The  [jhenomenon 
of  revei'sal  is  interesting;  but  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
and  lack  of  uniformity  in  mani[Julation,  it  will  never  be 
more  than  a photogra[jhic  ex[jcrimcnt. 

Eliminating  Hypo 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best  hy[jo-eliininator  is 
[jlain  water;  and  it  has  this  advantage  over  all  other 
chemicals  [jul  forwai'd  for  the  same  [uiqjose,  namely, 
that  one  may  be  quite  sui'e  that  it  does  not  leave  be- 
hind it  any  by-products  which  might  be  as  harmful  as 
the  hy[Jo  itself  would  be.  Rut  for  certain  [jurposes  it  is 
ini[jortant  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  last  ti'aces  of  hv[Jo 
are  actually  destroyed.  In  mercurial  intensification,  for 
exam[jle,  a vei'y  slight  quantity  of  hy[jo  left  in  the  film 
would  give  rise  to  staining.  ,\n  excellent  guarantj' 
against  this  is  to  make  use  of  the  well-known  reaction 
between  hy[Jo  and  [jotassium  [jcrnianganate.  ,\fter 
most  of  the  washing  is  done,  a very  dilute  solution  of 
[jermanganate  may  Ije  uscil  instead  of  [ilain  water.  It 
is  almost  costless,  so  little  of  this  chea[j  chemical  is  re- 
quired. .V  single  sujall  crystal  will  answer  for  a gallon 
or  more  of  water;  as  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  give  it  a 
[link  coloration,  which  must  not  be  too  dcc[j,  or  there 
is  a risk  of  staining  the  negative.  .\  few  changes  with 
this  solution  will  wash  out  most  of  the  hy[JO  and  de- 
compose any  that  might  be  left.  If  a very  dilute  solu- 
tion is  used,  just  strong  enough  for  the  color  to  be 
seen,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  hy[jo  left  if 
after  having  the  negative  lying  in  it  for  a coii[jle  of  ndn- 
utes  the  color  still  remains  visible.  .\  very  slight  trace  of 
hypo  Would  discharge  it  or  change  it  to  a yellow  brown, 
which  at  that  degree  of  dilution  would  seem  virtually 
white. — Photogra  phy. 
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Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-wanning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous  ” ; 
but  only  original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  wanner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Eha,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  members  of  the 
Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership,  however,  is  free  to 
all  sukscribers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Era  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  this  competition 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  wdio 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Advanced  Competition  still  remains  eligible  in  the 
Round  Robin  Guild  Beginners’  Competition;  but  upon 
winning  a prize  in  the  Advanced  Class,  one  cannot 
again  participate  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Of  course, 
beginners  are  at  liberty  to  enter  the  Advanced  Class 
whenever  tliey  so  desire. 

3.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
mu.st  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble. nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsezvhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  azvards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or 
black-and-wdiite  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and 
detail. 

4.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  not  he  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

5.  Each  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-numhcr,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  he  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  .stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-hlanks  will  he  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  State  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  zvhat  contest  it  is  intended. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  being  given. 

7.  Competitors  are  reque.sted  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  t han  8x10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unle.ss  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  hoard,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  until  thin 
wood-veneer.  I.arge  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 
Closed  January  31,  1917 

First  Prize:  H.  B.  Rudolph. 

Second  Prize:  M.  C.  Still. 

'Third  Prize:  James  Allan. 

Honorable  Mention:  Frederick  C.  Buchholtz,  J.  R. 
Goetz,  Irving  S.  Lovegrove,  Charles  D.  Meservey,  P.  D, 
Aliller,  C.  E.  Snyder. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints:  Halvor  A.  Cauin,  F'oster  Lardner, 
'Pheodore  McClintock,  Geo.  P.  Ru.ssell. 

Why  Every  Beginner  Should  Compete 

The  trouble  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  place 
the  beginner  at  a disadvantage.  If  advanced  workers 
be  allowed  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  prizes,  and  so  quickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  two  monthly  competitions  in  which  prints 
may  be  entered,  with  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are: 
The  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition  and  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition.  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  may,  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  participate  in  the  latter.  After  having  won 
a few  prizes  in  the  Beginners’  Class  it  is  time  to  enter 
prints  in  the  Photo-Era  Advanced  Competition. 

As  soon  as  one  has  been  awarded  a prize  in  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition,  he  may  consider  himself  an  advanced 
worker,  so  far  as  Photo-Era  records  are  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  Beginners’  Class, 
but  will  prefer  always  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Era 
Competition  for  advanced  workers.  In  accordance  with 
this  natural  impulse,  it  has  been  made  a rule  by  the 
Publisher  that  prize-winners  in  the  Advanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  Class. 

To  measure  skill  with  other  beginners  tends  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  competition  every  month.  Compe- 
tent judges  select  the  prize- winning  prints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  reason. 
Sending  a print  which  failed  to  the  Guild  Editor  for 
criticism  will  disclose  what  it  was,  and  if  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  artistic,  a request  to  the  Guild 
Editor  for  suggestions  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  will 
bring  forth  expert  information.  The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Departments,  including  those  of  personal  counsel  and 
criticism,  form  an  endle.ss  chain  of  advice  and  assi.stance 
if  members  will  connect  the  links. 

A Tribute  from  a Contributor 

The  renewals  for  subscriptions  have  come  in  very 
iibiindantly,  particularly  as  Photo-Era  has  been  try- 
ing to  niaintaiu  its  well-known  artistic  standard, 
des])ite  the  greatl\’  increased  cost  of  ])i'oduction.  Among 
the  many  letters  that  we  are  constantly  receiving  is  one 
from  a regular  contributor,  who  writes: 

“Let  7iie  tell  you  1 enjoy  the  high  standard  you 
maintain  in  editing  Piioto-Era  — likewise  the  artistic 
form  in  which  the  matei'ial  is  |)resented  — and  foi'  these 
reasons  am  pleased  to  be  associated  with  it. 

Wii.r.rAM  S.  Davis.” 
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Doing  the  Rest 

The  amateur  who  is  content  to  be  merely  a “ bntton- 
presser  " loses  more  than  half  the  pleasure  of  photog- 
raphy. In  the  early  days  of  amateur-photography, 
when  a darkroom  was  almost  a necessity  — a darkened 
room  a positive  necessity  — to  the  finishing  of  photo- 
graphs, the  beginner  was  justifieil  in  tni’ning  over  his 
exposed  film  to  a professional,  who  had  the  conveniences 
for  doing  the  work.  Jlut  in  these  days  of  sini])lified 
processes  he  loses  much  pleasure  and  vahialjle  experience 
by  giving  fiver  this  most  interesting  jiart  of  the  work  to 
another.  Doing  one's  own  work  is  most  educational. 

-\s  for  expense  — the  money  put  intfi  the  necessary 
ecpiipment  would  soon  fie  saved  on  tlie  fees  jireviously 
paid  the  finisher.  Of  course,  there  are  many  con- 
veniences that  can  be  purchased,  ami  as  one  gains  ex- 
perience and  confidence  these  may  be  adiled,  but  the 
absolute  necessities  are  few.  First,  is  the  Kodak  F'ilni- 
Tank  of  a size  to  take  the  film  used.  This  consists  of  a 
winding-box  in  which  the  film  is  wound  on  the  spool 
with  a dark,  celluloid  apron,  which  pivitects  it  from  the 
light.  It  may  then  be  removed  in  daylight  and  jilaced 
in  the  solution-cup  which  contains  the  fleve!o]ier.  This 
is  covereil  tightly  and  the  Sim  allowefl  twenty  minutes 
to  develop  in  the  solution  of  given  strength  and  tem- 
perature. When  the  time  is  u])  the  developer  is  ixiured 
off.  the  cup  tilled  two  or  three  times  with  water,  to 
linse  off  the  developer,  and  then  filled  with  the  fixing- 
solution.  When  this  has  acted  for  the  ref|uired  length 
of  time,  the  film  is  ready  to  remove  from  the  spool  ami 
receive  an  hour's  washing  in  running  water  or  ten- 
minute  baths  in  a tray  of  fresh  water.  ,\s  the  films  are 
coated  on  both  sifles  they  must  be  sus])ended  by  the 
corner  frfun  a shelf,  where  they  may  dry  free  of  contact 
with  anything. 

Complete  instructions  come  with  the  tank,  and  there 
is  also  a little  book  which  in  paper  cover  may  be  had 
for  a quarter,  “How  To  Makefiood  I’ictiires."  It  deals 
with  most  amateur-problems  in  a very  elficient  manner. 
The  negatives  obtainefl  are  the  foundation  for  all  sub- 
sequent processes,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  see  that  they  are  kept  free  of  scratches,  finger- 
marks, etc.,  as  the  film  is  very  easily  daniage<l  when 
wet.  This  is  a matter  of  great  importance. 

The  making  of  the  prints  is  a less  mechanical  jirocess. 
and  one  that  requires  a little  experience  to  bring  per- 
fect results.  It  is  well  worth  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
a little  wasted  material  to  master  it,  as  the  develojiing 
of  a print  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  jirocesses  in  the 
whole  photographic  category.  This  jiart  of  the  work 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  evening  whenever  possible, 
as  the  paper  will  not  staml  much  light.  table  covered 
with  a piiece  of  white  oil-cloth  is  most  convenient,  and 
a shaded  light  that  does  not  strike  the  table  directly. 
.\ny  light  may  be  used  for  printing,  but  there  should 
be  some  way  of  marking  the  distance  of  the  printing- 
frame  from  the  light,  so  that  uniform  results  may  be 
obtained.  It  is  advisable  to  have  the  jirint ing-frame  a 
size  or  two  larger  than  the  films  used,  so  that  if  one 
wishes  at  any  time  to  use  a mat  and  larger  pajicr  it  can 
be  done.  This  is  true  also  of  the  trays  used,  and  csiie- 
cially  of  the  fixing-tray.  There  .should  be  three  trays  — 
white  enamel  ones  are  very  satisfactory — and  they 
should  be  marked  in  some  way  so  that  they  may  always 
be  used  for  the  same  solutions.  The  fray  at  the  left 
should  contain  the  developer,  the  center  tray  clear 
water,  or  an  acid  short-stop,  and  the  third  tlie  fixing- 
bath.  The  ready-prepared  solutions  can  be  purchased, 
are  safer  and  surer  than  those  prepared  at  home,  and 
in  the  quantities  used  by  the  amateur  there  would  be 
little  difference  in  expense,  and  greater  .‘•atisfaction. 


The  first  difficulty  encountered  will  be  iirolialily  the 
choice  of  pa]X'r.  One  cannot  select  one  grade  and  ex- 
]ject  it  to  give  good  results  from  all  negatives.  Azo  is 
an  inexpensive  paper  to  use  and  gives  e.xcellent  results. 
It  comes  in  three  grades,  the  names  of  which  are  rather 
misleading,  the  softest  grade  being  marked  “Hard." 
the  next  harder  is  called  “Ilaril  IMedium  ' and  the  one 
giving  greatest  contrast  is  “Hard  X."  The  Medium 
will  be  found  to  suit  the  average  negative  best,  but  if 
on  t’dal  this  proves  to  give  a print  too  white  in  the  light 
parts  and  too  dark  in  the  shadows,  try  a print  on  the 
Hard.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Medium  gives  too  gray 
a print,  without  contrast,  try  the  Hard  X,  which  will 
give  a.  fair  jirint  from  negatives  that  show  hardly  any 
image.  However,  avoid  the  use  of  hard  paper  w henever 
possible  as  harsh  contrasts  often  spoil  a jiii  turc. 

Milh  an  incandescent-electric  globe  of  Ki-candle 
Iiower.  a negative  of  average  density  should  gi\'e  a 
pi’int  in  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  at  a distance  of  one  foot. 
I’aper  will  be  saved  by  taking  a sheet  and  cutting  into 
small  test-strips.  'Fry  one  of  them  at  fifteen  seconds: 
if  over-printed,  it  will  come  iqi  very  quickly  in  the  de- 
veloper and  soon  be  very  dark.  If  uuder-pi'iuted,  it 
will  come  iqi  slow  ly,  and,  after  ])rolonged  development, 
will  still  be  jiale.  When  rightly  timed  it  should  develop 
to  the  right  shade  in  about  two  minutes,  and.  unless 
over-printed,  further  develoinneut  will  make  very  little 
change.  If  fifteen  seconds  jiroves  too  short  a time,  do 
not  add  one  or  two  seconds  — double  it — or  if  too 
long,  cut  it  in  half.  You  will  soon  find  the  right  time  by 
this  method,  and  then,  if  the  fi’ame  is  kept  a definite 
distance  from  the  light,  all  subseciuent  i)rints  should  be 
right.  I’rints  should  be  rinsed  (|uiekl\-  when  develo])- 
inent  is  conqtlete,  and  then  immersed  at  once  and  com- 
pletely  in  the  fixing-bath.  stick  or  rod  of  some  sort 
should  be  kej)t  in  the  fixing-tray  to  keej)  the  |)riuts  i?i 
motion  for  a few  seconds  when  first  put  in.  After  that, 
they  may  be  left  (|uiet  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
when  those  first  put  in  should  be  taken  out  and  washed 
for  an  liour  in  running  water.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
none  of  the  fixing-bath  be  carried  into  the  develo])cr  on 
fingers  or  olherwi.se.  A very  litfle  experience  and  a 
capacity  to  take  pains  will  soon  make  a good  woi-k- 
man,  and  the  ])lea.sure  obtained  from  the  work  will 
more  tlian  repay  the  effort. 

Iv.VTnEinxE  l{iX(iir.\M. 

A Quick  Method  To  Find  the  .Size  of  Image 

If  an  f)bject  is  one  foot  in  diameter,  how  large  will  it 
aj>pear  in  the  finisheil  iiicturef  That  is  a rather  indefi- 
nite (|uestioii.  but  I will  take  it  as  a base  from  w hich  to 
work.  'File  answer  I will  ]mt  in  the  form  of  a fraction  of 
an  inch. 

If  the  camera  has  a t-im  h focus  lens.  I take  I for  the 
numerator,  and  if  I estimate  that  the  distance  of  the 
object  from  tlie  camera  is  ‘2.)  feet,  I take  ‘•2.)  foi-  the  de- 
nominator, whidi  gives  nu'  a fraction  of  -/j-  of  an  inch  - 
the  size  that  the  object,  will  be  in  the  picture.  If  the 
camera  has  an  S-in<Ii  focus  lens,  then  I take  S for 
numerator  ;iud.  if  the  distance  is  H feet,  I take  S for  tin- 
denominator.  I'his  gives  ” of  an  indi,  or  one  inch. 
.\gain.  if  the  camera  has  a Kt-iuch  focus  lens,  I t.ake  Kt 
for  numerator  and,  if  the  <listauce  of  the  object  is 
feet,  I lake  l.)D  for  denominator,  which  gives  of  an 
inch. 

d'liis  gives  7iie.  by  w hat  I consider  a minimum  amouni 
of  figuring,  the  size  of  image  ])roduced  by  :m  objeci  one 
foot  in  diameter.  In  most  cases,  it  is  easy  to  judge  the 
size  of  the  image  produced  by  larger  or  smaller  objects 
in  the  iiiidure.  --  William  If.  Hl.acau. 

lf).> 


“aii,  there! 

II.  H.  RUUOLFH 

I'TRST  PRIZE  - ISEGINNKRS"  CONTEST 


Spotting  Glossy  Bromide  Paper 

It  is  usually  considered  a difficult  task  to  s])ot  glossy 
surfaced  papers  with  any  degree  of  success,  and  for  any 
negative  which  when  ])rinted  will  require  consiileral)le 
spotting,  one  of  the  matte-surface  ])aj>ers  is  recom- 
mended for  use.  ]5y  the  following  method,  however,  it 
is  possible  to  spot  a glossy  pajjer  having  a black  and 
white  image,  and  make  a fairly  good  job  of  it:  A small 
instrument,  such  as  a i)en-nih  print-trimmer,  having  a 
small,  sharp  and  ])ointed  cutting  edge,  is  retpiired.  Idiis 
must  he  as  shar])  as  it  is  possil>le  to  get  it.  It  is  used 
to  roughen  very  slightly  the  surface  of  the  pajier  on 
the  particular  s]H)t  where  tlie  hlemish  is  which  it  is 


and  the  hood  may  he  prolonged  for.  say.  an  incli  he- 
hiiril  the  tinder,  d'his  cuts  off  a great  deal  of  extra- 
neous light,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  image  can  lie 
seen  more  clearly  than  in  any  other  way. — Phuiograp)iy . 

Cleaning  a Lens 

It  is  a most  important  thing  in  photogra])hy  to  have 
a iierfectly  dust-free  lens.  Any  particles  of  dust  on  tlic 
surface  mean  that  the  rays  of  light  ])assiug  through  the 
lens  are  interfered  with.  Many  an  amateur,  who  reads 
the  injunction  to  kee]>  his  lens  perfectly  clean,  attemi»t.s 
to  ilo  so  witliout  line  care,  and  scratches  the  highly 
polished  surface.  To  prevent  this,  tlie  following  rules 


WIXTEH-BKOOK  M.  C.  STIM, 
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desired  to  remove.  .V  very  gentle  touch  shoidd  he  used, 
just  enough  to  give  the  paper  a liarely  perceptil)le 
tooth,  and  the  white  spot  is  then  toned  down  to  match 
the  surrounding  tint  hy  means  of  a soft  lead-])encil. 
Hlack  sjiots  can  he  treated  in  this  manner  just  as  easily 
as  white  ones,  iind  if  too  mucli  is  scraped  off  then  it  can 
he  remedied  hy  a toucli  of  the  jiencil.  M ith  a little 
care,  however,  it  is  fpiite  jiossilile  to  reduce  this  without 
the  use  of  the  pencil.  I ur  Plwlnijruphi  r. 

A High  Viewpoint 

It  is  a common  com])laint  against  hand-camera- 
work that,  in  so  many  cases,  the  viewpoint  is  too  low 
— the  lens  .seeing  the  subject  from  aliout  waist  level. 
Hence,  all  .sorts  f>f  trouble  — patches  of  sky  coming 
down  into  the  picture,  heads  coinciding  wit h the  sky- 
line. and  so  on.  Many  hand-cameras  cannot  he  used  at 
eye  level  without  some  alteration,  owing  to  the  jjosi- 
tion  of  the  finder;  hut  it  is  possible  generally  to  fix  a 
little  rap  over  the  finrler  containing  a sr-rap  of  looking- 
glass  at  an  angle  of  i.~>  °.  so  that,  lot)king  along  the  toj)  of 
the  camera,  the  view  in  the  finder  can  he  seen  reflect rsl 
in  the  mirror.  The  arrangement  should  he  removable. 


should  lie  oh.served.  'I'ake  a clean  sheet  of  white  draw- 
ing-|iai)er.  and  lay  it  on  the  table.  Take  the  lens  care- 
fully a])arl  and  dust  each  com])onenl  on  each  siile  with 
a fine  camel-hair  brush.  Now  ]iour  into  a clean  grad- 
ual ing-dish  the  following: 


Distilled  water  i ounces 

.Mcohol  1 ounce 

Nitric  acid  .‘5  drops 


Mix  this  sohilion  well,  and  dip  a tufi  of  fillering- 
cntton  in  it.  Huh  this  on  both  sides  of  Ihe  letis.  Dry 
with  a piece  of  soft  linen,  and  then  wash  over  the  si<les 
with  a tuft  of  the  filt(>ring-t'ol  ton  dijiped  in  a solution 
of  caustic  jiotash.  Now  polish  with  a clean  and  very 
soft  chamois  cloth,  kepi  only  for  this  ]iuri)ose.  (When 
this  cloth  is  not  in  use.  keep  in  a clean  paper  or  eloth- 
hag.)  ,\fter  jiolishing,  dust  once  more  with  Ihe  r'amel- 
hair  brush,  and  e;irefull\-  replace,  d’his  is  far  more 
sjitisfactory  than  Ihe  usual  wiping  with  a silk  handker- 
chief.--77ic  Ainali  iir  Phiitogra  pin  r. 

's? 

Cunirrlxt  - “ It  s hard  to  keep  from  kissing  you.” 

The  Fair  SiiJijcH  - " Win  must  he  careful  not  to  over- 
exert yourself.” 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


tSuhscribcrs  uii.l  regular  readers  ivishiwj  injormation 
upon  any  point  in  connection  irith  their  photnyraphie 
work  are  invited  to  wake  use  of  this  department.  Addrc.'is 
all  iiKinirics  to  Correspondence  Department,  1’iioto-Eha, 
38J  Boylston  Street,  Bo.ston,  U,  S,  A.  If  a per.'ional  reply 
is  desired,  a self-adilressed,  stamped  envelope  tniist  be 
enclosed. 


A.  1).  E. — Sometimes  an  enamel-tray  will 
cause  trouble,  whtsi  it  ha-  Kotten  cliii)pecl  or  has  the 
eiianiel  worn  otV  in  spots.  'I'lu'  exposeil  iron  coining  in 
contact  with  tlic  (leveloping-solutions  may  stain  or 
otherwise  injure  the  prints  or  negatives.  Such  trays 
shonlil  he  recoateil  with  iiath-lnh  enamel,  (lie  broken 
places  first  being  lilleil  with  litharge  tnixeil  to  a paste 
with  glycerine  and  ])laster  of  Paris. 


\Mtlumt  knowing  the  origin  of  this  jjurple  color  in 
the  window-panes,  many  persons  introduced  such 
windows  in  their  homes  about  187G,  and  this  old  violet 
glass  hecame  somewhat  of  a vogue.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  a difference  in  cause  an<l  sentiment 
regarding  this  old  violet  glass  as  now  seen  in  some  of 
these  old  private  residences. 

E.  S. — Transparencies  are  not  difficult  to 
make  if  one  is  at  all  accustomed  to  photographic 
jirocesses.  d’hey  are  simply  prints  on  glass,  and  made 
after  the  same  manner.  It  is  best  to  use  a rather  slow 
plate,  as  it  is  easier  to  mani|)u!ate  and  gives  good  con- 
trast. Place  your  negaiive  and  plate  him  to  film,  in  a 
])rinting-frame.  and  ex|)ose  to  artiheial  light,  at  a.  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  feet,  for  a few  seconds  (with 
1(1  U.  P.  electric  light,  and  an  average  negative,  pos- 
sibly hve  to  ten  seconds),  then  develoj)  in  a good  con- 
trast developer  such  as  is  given  with  the  ])late  chosen. 
Special  transparency  jilatcs  are  on  the  market,  coated 
on  ground-glass.  'If  these  are  used,  all  that  is  necessary 


.\L()N(;  'I’llE  L.\KE  SIIOHE 

Tllllil)  I'HIZE  BEGINNEH.s'  CONTEST 


.T.V.ME.S  ,\Lr,.\N 


E.  \.  ( '.  With  regard  to  the  violet  panes  which 
con'cspondcnts  have  noticed  in  some  of  the  old  resi- 
dences of  Boston  and  other  Eastern  cities.  I will  give 
the  explanation  of  Air.  Kalpli  Ci’am,  the  eminent 
Boston  architect : 

“In  the  year  IS(t(),  or  at  all  events  when  this  jiar- 
ticiilar  group  of  houses  was  hciiig  built,  a shi|)-load  of 
glass  ca.mc  over  from  England,  which  was  perfectly 
clear  when  it  arrived,  but.  shortly  after  it  was  set  in  the 
w inilows,  some  chemical  act  ion  took  ])hi.ce  w hich  turned 
the  glass  purple.  It  is  sui>poscd  that  some  chemical  or 
other  hecamc  mixcil  with  the  materials  when  the  glass 
wa-  rnanufacturcil,  and  that  iiiulcr  the  influence  of  the 
sun  the  glass  slowly  changed  its  color." 


to  sliow  them  is  a ])lain  glass  over  the  face  for  protec- 
tion when  put  in  the  hinding-frame.  If  the  plate  is 
clear  glass  it.  should  be  bound  with  a ground-glass. 

II.  B.  - All  easy  way  to  title  negatives  or  place 
any  in.scri|>tion  on  a print  which  can  he  .shown  in 
white  letters,  is  this:  d'ake  a ])iece  of  Kodaloid,  which 
is  a very  thin  transparent  celluloid,  and  holding  it 
with  the  plate  toward  the  light,  locate  the  place  where 
you  wish  the  writing  to  api>car.  d'hen  fake  the  Kodaloid, 
and  on  the  siilc  which  will  come  next  the  plate  do  your 
lirinting  or  writing.  When  the  two  are  fastened  to- 
gether at  the  edges,  you  have  a good  jirotectiou  for 
your  negati\'c.  and  the  title  will  [iriut  correctly.  ,V 
good  meilium  is  ink  w ith  lamp-black  dusted  in. 


lt)8 


Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  cncIosiiKj  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
3S3  Boijlston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  be  accompaiued,  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
plate  or  film,  stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing- 
process. 


F.  Z. — 111  your  picture.  “Clicck,”  repre.seiiting  a 
human  skull  on  a chess-lioard.  you  have  a very  ett'ective 
theme.  For  a reason  that  is  not  apparent,  yon  have 
put  the  skull  entirely  out  of  focus,  also  the  [lawns.  ex- 
cept two  or  three,  which  are  nearest  the  camera.  The 
corner  of  the  tahle-cloth  nearest  the  camera  is  out  of 
focus  and  out  of  drawing.  Only  jiarts  of  tlie  entire  pic- 
ture are  in  focus,  which  detracts  from  the  artistic  and 
technical  quality  of  the  jiicture,  .\lso.  the  light  shines 
very  strongly  on  the  corner  of  the  tahle-cloth  nearer 
the  camera,  and  the  scattered  light  on  the  pawns  and 
the  skull  prevents  the  picture  from  possessing  the  ele- 
ment of  unity  so  es.sential  in  a satisfactory  composi- 
tion. 

.\.  F. — The  picture  of  the  boy,  leaning  over  the  stone- 
wall of  a pond  and  holding  in  his  hand  the  stem  of  a 
leaf,  is  not  convincing  as  a pictorial  theme.  The  sid>- 
ject  is  evidently  posing  and  engaged  in  no  ]ironounced 
activity.  The  picture  is  also  badly  focused,  and  the  re- 
ceding and  curving  line  of  the  edge  of  the  basin  is  in- 
distinct. but  brightly  lighted,  hence  very  disturbing  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  picture.  It  detracts  very  ma- 
terially from  the  figure  of  the  boy,  the  major  j)art  of 
whom  only  is  included  in  the  picture-space.  A subject 
of  this  kind  requires  more  sjuice,  either  on  a larger  plate 
or  a greater  distance  from  the  camera. 

F.  . O. — The  picture  of  the  young  woman,  engaged 
in  writing  a letter  and  facing  the  camera,  consists  of 
mas.ses  of  white,  which  are  ])aper,  stationery  and  book 
lying  on  the  tal)le  in  front  of  the  model;  the  latter's 
white  costume  and  the  bright  light  on  her  hands  and 
arms  and  face  also  detract.  The  idea  for  a picture  is 
excellent.  I)ut  the  manner  of  carrying  it  out  is  far  from 
artistic.  The  faidt  lies  chiefly  in  the  wldte  costume  of 
the  model  and  the  white  objects  on  the  table.  The 
illumination  .seems  to  I)e  too  strong.  This  exceedingly 
difficult  subject  retpiires  considerable  experience  to 
tran.sform  into  a successful  and  satisfying  picture. 

. H.  1).  — A’our  "portrait"  of  a baby  has  several 
faults.  First  of  all,  the  baby's  face  is  too  chirk,  almost 
black.  It  is  a white  baby,  and  not  colored.  One  might 
easily  arrive  at  the  latter  opinion,  judging  liy  your 
picture.  The  fault  .seems  to  be  undrre.rjiosure.  Had  it 
been  better  timed,  the  face  would  be  light  and  there 
would  be  also  more  gradation  and  character  in  the 
drapery.  The  background  is  all  right,  except  for  the 
white  streak,  which  easily  could  have  been  eliminated 
by  local  reduction  in  the  original  film-negative,  d'lie 
dark  pillow  is  also  a little  somewhat  out  of  place,  as  it 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  white  costume  of  the  child  . 

F'.  1).  M. — Your  at-home  portrait  is  considerably 
underexposed,  the  dark  costume  being  intensely  black, 
and  the  hands  and  face  in  a very  high  key,  with  no 
correct  color-value.  This  is  the  fault  of  such  jiortrait 
work  done  indoors.  It  is  clone  largely  tci  avoid  motion  of 
sitter,  and  unless  the  light  is  very  favorable,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  the  return  to  the  much-abused,  old- 
fashioned  headrest,  which,  if  used  intelligently  and 
carefully,  is  not  a bad  contrivance,  after  all. 


J.  T. — The  composition  in  your  at-home  iiortrait  is 
very  faulty,  also  the  lighting.  Flease  remember  that 
simplicity  is  one  of  the  main  things  to  be  considered  in 
portraiture.  The  Iiackground  should  not  be  too  ani- 
mated or  complex,  but  take  its  jiroper  subservient 
Iilace  in  the  com]iosition.  The  lighting  should  be  so 
managed  as  to  yield  a round  and  jilastic  eh'ect  of  head 
and  hands.  .Vmateur  lighting  is  generally  very  flat. 
Such  white  accessories  as  hair-ribbons  on  children  are 
objectionable,  ^^hite  accessories  in  di-ess  of  aelvdts. 
such  as  neckties,  cuffs,  collars,  shii-t-frouts,  vestees, 
embroidery  — although  not  olijectionable  outside  the 
domaiii  of  i)hotogra])hy  — become  great  sources  of 
irritation  in  portraiture,  and  re(|uire  much  skill  and  ex- 
perience to  subdue.  This  is  clone  better  by  lighting, 
rather  than  icy  after-treatment  on  the  negative  or  print. 
\\  lute  or  bright  ly  lightecl  objects  form  stumbliug-bhecks 
even  to  the  iirofessional  [)hotogra])hei'. 

S.  F\  L. — d'he  road-view  submittcci  has  every  ap- 
jiearance  of  having  been  taken  with  a very  short-focus 
lens.  The  iierspeclive  of  the  road  is  greatly  exaggerated; 
that  is  to  say,  it  grows  narrow  too  abruptly.  The  effect 
can  bc>  minimizeci  by  trimming  one  inch  from  the  fore- 
ground and  right  side.  1'his  removes  the  widest  ]cart  of 
the  road  and  also  improvexs  the  spacing. 

C.  I).  S. — '^'onr  technical  c(uality  is  very  good  here 
but  you  have  a most  incongruous  collection  of  objects, 
d'he  grove  of  trees  is  attractive  and  well  sliown,  lent  win’ 
the  women  in  boudoir  caps,  seated  on  what  a[>pears  to 
be  a lounge.  The  iiiece  of  furniture  and  the  costumes  arc 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  background. 

F.  F.  F.  - 'S  our  snow-values  are  excellent,  but  the 
telei)hone-])ole  at  the  right  is  the  most  jirominent  thing 
in  the  picture.  If  a view-jeoint  about  ccppccsite  this  pole 
had  been  chosen  the  next  |iole  would  have  cut  against 
the  .croup  cef  trees  and  been  inconspicuous.  .\s  it  is  you 
sacrifice  very  little  by  trimming  icff. 

S.  'A'.  S. — .V  well-lighted  and  posed  head,  but  the 
background  of  dotted  muslin  is  entirely  too  distracting' 
and  ]U’ominent.  'Fids  same  ]iose  with  a quiet  background 
would  have  been  lOO  ]i<‘rcent  iietler. 

i\I.  .V.  F,  — .V  fine  mountain-view  greatly  marred  by 
tile  auto  so  prominently  jilaced  in  the  foreground.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  eye  to  get  over  that  large  dark  mass 
to  look  at  the  view  beyond.  If  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
clude the  car,  it  should  have  been  farther  away,  and  in 
a position  to  cut  against  the  dark  foliage  instead  of  the 
light  foreground,  .\ttention  to  details  is  important. 

h'.  ('.  .I.  The  jiictiire  of  the  child  running  along  the 
street  is  very  successful.  'Fhe  action  is  well  caught  and 
the  expression  is  very  childlike  and  natural.  The  one 
fault  is  the  spacing.  The  little  fellow  is  aliout  to  vanish 
from  the  scene.  There  is  not  enough  space  in  front  of 
the  nioving-figni'e.  If  the  am])le  sjiace  at  the  back  had 
been  in  front,  the  effect  would  have  tieen  much  better. 

Al.  — If  the  scratches  to  which  you  refer  are 
on  the  emulsion  side,  and  are  entirely  through  the 
emulsion,  dissolve  a little  gelatine  in  hot  water, 
to  which  a drop  or  two  of  carbolic  acid  has  liecn  added, 
and  coat  ovei’  the  scratch.  When  this  is  dry,  yon  have 
a coating  of  gelatine  which  wdl  allow  you  to  work  uji 
the  jiroiier  ilensity  with  the  retouching-varnish  and 
pencil.  If  the  scratches  are  on  the  glass-side,  mix  flour 
of  emery  to  a thick  jiaste  in  alcohol  and  rub  on  the 
scratch  with  a flannel-cloth. 

•F  I.  -The  ornate  wicker  chair  is  the  most  em- 
phatic thing  in  your  ■'(  )u1  door  Fort  rait ."  'Fhe  x’ignct  I c 
on  this  subject  is  also  inappropriate.  'Fhe  tiody  of  the 
chair  gives  the  im])ression  of  floating  in  mid-air.  'Fhe 
white  vignette  is  only  [iroperly  nscil  with  a while 
liackgroun.'!,  as  wilii  dark  grounds  the  line  is  harsh  and 
unjileasanf.  unless  remarkably  well  manijmlalcd. 
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Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposure  for  average  l:m<lscapes  xvitli  light  foregrouiiil,  river-scenes,  hglit-colored  buildings,  monuments,  snow- 
scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  the  opposite  page. 


The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accirrately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  iis  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  tbe  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed  unifonn  and  vary  the  amount  of  Ught  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 


SUBJECTS.  For  other  suhjeets,  multijrly  the  exjrosure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 
auinber  given  for  the  cla.ss  of  subject. 


1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes ; studies  of  rather 
heavy  clouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; open  beach,  harbor-  and 
sliipping-scenes  ; yachts  under  sail ; very 
light-colored  ohjects ; studies  of  dark 
clouds ; smjw-scenes  -with  no  dark  oh- 
jects; most  telephoto-subjects  outdoors; 
wooded  liills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscaj)es  in  fog  or  mist ; 
buildings  showing  both  smmy  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; per- 


sons, animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
tliirty'  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; buildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  the  picture  ; brook-scenes  with 
heavy  foliage  ; shij)ping  about  the  docks ; 
red-lu'ick  buildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  ohjects,  particularly 
when  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  fills 
the  plate  and  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
cpiired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 

to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  ^Vood- 
48  interiors  i^ot  open  to  the  sky. 
Average  indoor-portraits  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings. 


PL^'X'ES.  When  ]dates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated  .nbove 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  jilates. 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 
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X 
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U.  S.  32 
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X 
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F/32 

X 

1/4 

1/2 
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3/4 

2 

4 
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Example 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
the  strength  of  light;  second,  the  amount  of  light  and 
dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  2 to  3 p.m.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  U.  S.  4).  In  the 
table  look  for  “Hour,”  and  under  the  column  headed 
“Bright  Sun.shine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  1/16  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F/16,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  nmltiply  the  average  time 
given  for  the  F/8  stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is  4.  Multiply 
1/16X4=1/4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  multiply  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  1/16X1/2=1/32.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be 
1/32  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class- Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/.3,  P.  E.  1.56,  Wy.  .350,  Wa. 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  260,  Wa. 
.\nsco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 
Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Cla-ss  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  Rapid 

Cla.ssl,P.  E.  lll,Wy.  180,  Wa. 

American 

Ansco  Film,  N.  C. 

Atlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 
Imperial  Non-Filter 


Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
W'ellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speedy 
W.  & W.  Panchromatic 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy,  180,  Wa, 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho, 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  26x 
Seed  C.  Ortho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy,  160,  Wa, 
Cramer  Anchor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class2,  P.  E.  78.  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64.  Wy.  90.  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Hammer  Fast 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Seed  23 

Stanley  Commercial 
Wellington  Landscape 

Cla.ss  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho. 

Wellington  Ortho.  Process 
W.  & W.  Process  Panchromatic 

Class  8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Contrast 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

Cramer  Slow  Iso.  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11,  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumiere  Autochromc 
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The  front-cover  decoration  this  niontli  demonstrates 
anew  tlie  skill  of  a versatile  and  s\iccessfnl  worker, 
H.  B.  R\idolpli,  who,  having  won  first  jirize  in  the  so- 
called  “Beginners’  Competition,''  and  several  others 
previously,  will  hereafter  l>e  found  as  a particiinant  in 
the  advanced  workers'  class.  This  is  according  to 
Photo-Era  custom;  and  after  a worker  has  captured 
three  first  ]>rizes  in  that  de]>artment,  he  will  he  e x- 
cuscd  from  further  activity  as  a jiictorial  competitor 
in  Piiuto-Era;  at  least,  he  will  he  tendered  a rest  for 
a year  or  two,  and  re-aiimitted  at  tlie  disci'etion  of  the 
P\d)lisher. 

As  to  Mr.  Rudolph’s  picture  — wliich,  as  the  most 
successful  entry  in  this  month’s  secondary  competitive 
class,  a])pears  also  on  ]>age  PKi  — it  wins  our  affec- 
tions by  I’eason  of  tlie  sinpjle  charm  which  a scene  of 
child-life,  such  as  this,  never  fails  to  exert.  Tlie  fond 
parent,  if  an  amateur  iihotograpliei’,  is  apt  to  lie  more 
than  usually  observant,  and  he  will  discover  virtually 
endle.ss  opiiortnnities  in  the  home,  more  than  in  a 
professional  studio,  to  record  those  delightful  and 
s{)ontaneou.s  little  ways  that  mai-k  the  initial  stage  of 
man.  Cnfortunately,  few  fif  bahiy’s  irresistible  cajirices 
are  capatile  of  strictly  artistic  interpietation,  but  if  the 
canierist  of  the  family  be  on  the  alert,  or  if  baby  will 
“perform’’  in  accord  witli  the  nece.ssai'y  pre])arations, 
good  results  may  be  expected.  In  any  event.  INIr. 
Rudolph  made  the  exposure  at  the  p.sychological  mo- 
ment. and  produced  a iiicture  of  striking  merit.  In 
addition  to  the  alluring  attitude  of  the  little  “sitter,” 
the  technical  features  — modeling,  illumination  and 
values  — are  brilliantly  succes.sful.  Data:  Felu'uary, 
10  .k.M.;  lu'ight  light  from  two  large  n ind(.iws;  ;5  x 7 f'en- 
tury  camera;  7-inch  Pluryjdan  lens,  at  P7T.S;  5 secc)nd; 
5 X 7 Eastman  Portrait-Film;  hydro-metol,  ti’ay;  en- 
larged i>rint  on  Montauk  Promide  Xo.  7. 

d’he  present  supreme  quality  of  Mrs.  Cassidy’s  work 
is  suggestion.  IMr  some  time  a technician  of  brilliant 
aliility,  this  worker  lias  of  late  given  greater  promi- 
nence to  the  subjective  side  of  her  camera-ci’eations. 
This  ]iro])erty  was  noticeable  in  her  "Killai’ney  Roses,” 
which  embellished  the  front  cover  of  the  June.  lOTti, 
issue,  but  is  present  in  a greater  degree  in  “Silent 
Homage,  ” the  frontis]>iece  of  this  issue,  d’he  si)iritual 
significance  of  this  ]>icture — ^dedicated  to  the  ap- 
])roaching  Easter  season  — of  a new  life  and  the  Hesur- 
reclion.  are  i)resente<l  here  with  dignity  and  devotion. 
.\s  a com])osition,  the  ])icture  is  cons])icuous  for  sim- 
plicity, grace  and  spontaneity  of  design.  It  certainly 
mei'its  study  and  eimdation.  Data:  May,  11  5x7 

firatlex;  Sj-inch  Goerz  Dagor,  at  full  aperture;  5x7 
Standard  Orlhonon;  enlarge<l  on  Kx  10  Eastman  Rough 
Bromide,  with  R.  X S.  Semi-Achromatic  Dmdilet. 

Among  the  most  intei'esting  genre-])ictures  shown  at 
the  annual  coni])etilive  exhibition  of  the  Boston 
M AT  ('.  \ . Camera  Club,  last  December  (see  reference 
to  this  event  in  our  January  issue),  was  one  of  a fish- 
monger, by  ( ’hester  Ci-illo,  repro<luced  on  [tage  lOtl.  J'he 
scene  jiorlrays  action  — no  unkind  suggestion  — and 
excellent,  orderly  composition,  A\ilhout  mnch  evidence 
of  preparation.  Data:  October.  4 p.M.;  bright  suidight; 
IP,  X if  .Auto  Grallex.  with  5-inch  B.  X T.  Ic  Tessar; 
st(ii>,  F/J.''>;  Hammer  Xon-IIal  ]>late;  pyro-acetone: 
secoml;  enlarged  on  \Vellingtf)Ti  Cream  Crayon  Rough. 


In  “The  Toji  of  the  Hill,”  page  165,  one  notes  a 
narrow,  interesting  footpath  coursing  its  irregular 
way  down  the  hill,  accompanied  by  a barbed-wire  fence, 
and  an  old  wooilen  fence  and  stone  wall,  all  lines  eon- 
verging  towards  the  vanishing-point.  With  the  old 
apjile-tree,  at  the  right,  we  have  a commonplace  sul)- 
ject,  l)ut  one  filled  witli  true  pictorial  interest.  Data: 
Alay,  11  8 ,x  10  view-camera:  13-inch  F/8  sym- 

meti’ical  lens,  at  E/16;  graded  color-screen;  sunlight 
;ind  clouds  (tlu'eatening) : ‘■2  seconds;  plate;  Duratol: 
5x7  contact  pilnt  on  P.  AT  (’.  Bromide. 

“ Scarliorough  Bridge,”  ])age  166.  is  one  of  the  many 
])ictures(|ue  bits  in  “Franklin  Park.”  the  putilic  recre- 
ation-ground par  c.irrUcncr  of  Greater  Boston.  The 
original  ])rint  of  this  popular  subject  was  hung  in  the 
Y.  AT  C. I . Camera  Club  e.xhibit  already  referred  to, 
but  failed  of  official  I'ecognition.  The  general  effect  of 
this  ])icture  is  so  pleasing  that  one  fails  to  notice  at 
once  that  the  arch  of  the  bridge  occupies  the  center  of 
the  ])ieture-area,  and  that,  possibly,  the  artistic  result 
would  lie  improved  by  the  removal  of  one  inch  of  space 
from  top  or  bottom.  Data:  October.  4 p.ii.;  5x7 
Hammer  Ortho  Double-f 'oated;  P.  & S.  ?enii-.A chro- 
matic, T2-inch  focus,  at  stop  F’/d;  | second. 

Well-lighted  and  well-modeled,  the  little  girl,  posing 
as  "Our  Cherub.”  page  172,  wins  our  admiration. 
Innocently  gazing  into  the  goldfish-bowl,  she  demon- 
strates the  truth  tliat  the  well-formed  body  of  a child, 
if  posed  artistically  and  retaining  the  correct  flesh- 
valnes,  is  a worthy  subject  for  the  camera.  Data: 
Professional  studio.  Ilf-inch  Heliar,  at  P7(i.8:  .April, 
11)16,  P.M.;  cloudy  day;  Ij  seconds;  Cramer  Banner; 
pyro;  print  on  ,\rtura  C. 

Scenes  differing  very  little  from  the  one  shown  on 
page  17.3  used  to  be  seen  in  the  villages  of  Picardy, 
where  now  only  ruin  and  desolation  prevail.  In  gazing 
on  this  modest  little  tail])iece,  let  us  ponder  long,  oh. 
,‘o  long,  liefore  we  participate  lightly  or  ffipjiantly  in 
the  jingo-talk,  the  toiiic  of  the  hour.  Data;  October, 
4 P.M.;  good  liglit:  3.A  Gratlex;  Zeiss  lens,  at  FV6.3; 
.3-time  color-filter;  -jT-  second;  Kastman  Xon-Curling 
film;  enlarged  on  Soft  Cyko. 

The  view  of  San  .Antonio  River,  'Pexas.  page  175,  is 
typical  of  that  locality,  which  is  said  to  be  rich  in  pic- 
toi-ial  ])ossibilities.  Air.  Hall’s  picture  suggests  this 
picturesque  C|uality  and,  after  a little  judicious  trim- 
ming, cannot  fail  to  claim  artistic  consideration.  Data: 
Xovember,  11(16,  at  4 p.m.  ; Icarette  camera,  2j  x 27 
Heckla  .Anastigmat,  at  F/8;  oV  second:  Browiue  film; 
Eastman  FTniver.sal  develojier;  part  of  negative  en- 
larged on  .Artnra  Carlion  Black. 

In  his  article  on  night-iihotograjihy.  Air.  Sutter 
has  shown  convincingly  how  artistic  compositions  may 
be  obtained.  Note  his  series  of  exceedingly  attractive 
illustrations,  pages  176  to  170,  disjilaying  admirable 
gradations  and  transjiarent  shailows.  Data;  “I'urning 
Xight  into  Day” — Feiirmu-y  10.  8.20  p.m.;  A'oigt- 
laiider  ('ollinear,  HI,  at  F/6.8;  Seed  Graflex  ])late: 

4 minutes.  “The  (^uiet  Sti-eet  ” — FVbruary  10,  8. .30 
P.M.:  5 minutes;  rest  as  jireceding.  “('liristmas  Eve  — 
December  25.  7.15;  there  was  no  daylight,  and  it 
was  drizzling;  Darlot  R.  R.  lens,  at  T.  S.  8;  7 minutes: 
Seed  30.  “Eight  Inches  by  Morning” — 7.10  .\.m.; 

5 minutes;  rest  as  in-eceding.  “Dinner-Party” — A’oigt- 
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lander  Ileliar.  at  F (i.S;  Seed  Graflex  jdate:  March  5. 
8.4.5  P.M.:  3 mimite.s;  at  F,  8.  "The  .V])artment  House" 
(page  170) — January  7. .30  I’.xr.;  Collinear.  at 

F 0.8:  8 minutes;  Standard  Orthonon. 

.V  much-admired  portrait  in  the  P.  A.  of  A.  Salon 
of  last  year  was  J.  D.  Strickler's  "Mr.s.  G."  Lighted 
conventionally,  to  be  sure,  the  portrait  possesses  aii 
unusual  degree  of  soundness  or  plastic  effect,  d'he  poise 
of  the  head,  the  management  of  the  drapery  and  the 
artistic  ]iroportions  merit  unstinted  i)raise.  All  hears 
the  impress  of  a worker  experienced  and  at  home  in 
his  chosen  field.  Data:  Alade  in  professional  studio: 
8 X 10  A erito  lens:  Ilanimei'  Red  Laliel  ])late;  pyro, 
taid<. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

The  "Spirit  of  Christmas"  hrought  out  many 
efforts  along  imrely  conventional  lines.  I'hat  was  to  he 
expected.  Xevertlieless,  this  theme  will  always  Ije  asso- 
ciated with  the  (-'hristmas-tree,  do  what  you  will.  In 
several  instances,  however,  the  worker  left  the  beaten 
track  and  entered  the  realm  of  suggestion.  ])ermitting 
the  beholder  to  engage  in  flights  of  fancy.  Whenever 
the  theme  can  be  pictured  convincingly  iti  this  fashion, 
it  should  Ire  done:  yet  the  objective,  the  obvious,  is  still 
the  preferred  method  of  portrayal. 

.All  that  can  be  consistently  included  in  the  pictorial 
design,  without  crowding,  has  been  attempted  by 
R.  .1.  Alorrow,  j)age  18!).  Here  the  idea  lias  been  ex- 
pressed with  the  aid  of  maternal  love  and  affection,  and 
the  traditional  acce.ssories  of  the  glad  season.  With 
artistic  judgment,  the  tree  has  been  iilaced  in  the  back- 
ground. and  the  interest  centers  in  the  gronj)  — mother 
and  child  — in  the  foreground,  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 
The  little  one  is  being  told  the  story  of  the  Christ- 
child,  or  the  coming  of  Santa  Claus.  The  entire  scene 
is  suggestive  of  the  theme  intended  to  he  pictured,  and 
the  means  of  expression  has  not  been  made  too  obvious. 
Data:  .lanuary  .3,  1!)17.  evening;  1.000  half-watt*  blue 
globe  lamp  and  4.5-degree  reflector,  light  diffused  and 
10  to  1.5  feet  from  subject;  T.  ii;  P.  half-])late;  !)-inch 
A erito.  at  F/.8;  AA'ellingtoii  iSs;  AA  ard  Extra  Special  Sensi- 
tive; AI.  (}.:  I5  to  seconds;  enlarged  on  .Azo  R;  .Ami- 
dol. [*This  means  ‘2  c.  ]).  to  every  watt  of  power. — Ed.| 

The  totally  imaginative  way  to  treat  the  subject,  as 
has  been  mentioned  aliove.  has  been  jiictured  by  Her- 
tran  f\  Hawley,  page  101.  Xaturally,  the  designation 
gives  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  luctnre.  .A  material 
title,  such  as  "Lost  in  the  Snow,"  or  ".Admiring  the 
Miow.  wouhl  have  caused  the  jiicture  to  he  rejecteil; 
l)\it  now  the  beholder's  interest  is  aroused  and,  together 
with  the  wayfarer,  is  busy  with  the  thought  of  giving 
and  making  sfune  loved  ones  happy.  Piclorially,  too. 
Air.  Hawley's  effort  is  praiseworthy.  The  tones  of 
light  and  shadow  are  extremely  beautiful  and  disposed 
with  artistic  .skill.  .Although  made  in  mid-winter,  and 
amid  brilliant  sunliglit.  there  is  not  one  har.^h  note  in 
the  entire  eompositimi.  The  figure  is  placed  with  excel- 
lent judgment,  and  the  values  throughoiit  are  admirable 
in  their  fidelity.  Data:  Late  December.  101(1.  noon; 
bright  sunshine;  P>.  & L.  (ij-inch;  P (I.!!  anastigmat, 
used  at  full  opening;  4 x .5  AA'ellingtoii  Extra  Sjieedy 
plate:  pyro-acetone;  2V  enlarged  on  AA’ellington 

Smooth  Rromide:  slight  diffusion  by  separation  of  front 
glasses  in  a Cooke  E .5.(!  lens. 

.A  pleasing  version  of  the  subject  is  by  .Anson  AI. 
Titus,  page  102.  AA’ith  ail  eye  to  correct  composition, 
the  artist  has  jilaced  the  Christmas  child  well  towards 
one  end  of  the  picture-space,  and  a|)[)ropriale  gifts,  well 
arranged,  toward  the  other.  The  lighting  of  the  entire 
'Cene  is  well  diffu.-ed.  creating  no  undue  contrasts. 
Data:  h . P.  kodak.  No.  :i:  I!.  & L.  Zeiss  l essar.  series 


HR,  .5j-inch  focus;  stop.  F/f>-3;  bright  sun  outside; 
J second;  AAellington  Extreme;  |),vro,  tank;  enlarged 
Cyko  print. 

Beginners’  Competition 

".Ah,  there!  " the  first-prize  picture  in  this  competi- 
tion. has  been  referred  to  at  length  at  the  beginning  of 
this  department.  AT  C.  Still  has  been  a faithful  jiartici- 
pant  in  these  conijietitions.  and  has  now  emerged  with 
a second  prize  to  his  credit.  His  jiictnre,  "AAinter- 
Rrook,  " jiage  197,  is  a well-ordered,  though  not  alto- 
gether original  comjiosition;  yet  it  is  not  commonjilace. 
Ry  reason  of  the  wooded  background,  the  little  stream 
with  its  snow-covered  hanks  comes  into  ])romineuce, 
and,  owing  to  the  well-modnlated  lights  and  shadows 
on  the  snow  and  water,  there  are  no  violent  contrasts. 
'This  presence  of  excellent  technique  contributes  very 
materially  to  the  artistic  success  of  the  task,  and  Air. 
Still  is  to  be  congratulated.  Data:  .5x7  Premo;  7i-inch 
Cooke,  series  3a;  2 p.vi.:  ^ second;  5x7  Eastman  Por- 
trait-Film; ]iyro,  tray;  R.  & J.  3-tinie  ray-tilter;  good 
light;  5x7  Xormal  Cyko  Studio  jirint;  (i  seconds  by 
AA'elshach  light:  hydro-duital  developer,  made  uji  ac- 
cording to  .Ansco  AI.  H.  formula. 

.Although  of  almost  equally  divided  interest.  .James 
.Allan's  ".Along  the  Lake-Shore,"  page  198,  commands 
attention  because  of  its  pictorial  beauty.  Had  he  either 
lowered  or  raised  his  camera,  just  before  he  made  the 
ex])osure,  he  could  have  obtained  a sea.scajie  with  sky 
ami  sea  of  very  une(|ual  iiroportions.  hence  more  con- 
sistent artistically.  He  can  jirodnce  the  same  effect  by 
trimming  the  resultant  ]nint.  or,  what,  in  a large  iinin- 
ber  of  iirints.  would  be  economical,  use  narrower  sheets 
of  jiajicr.  Rut  trimining  a print,  as  an  afterthought,  is 
not  exactly  equivalent  to  conqiosiug  the  ])icture.  Data  : 
October  5,  1915,  8.. ‘10  .\.xi.;  bright  lighi : 4 x 5 Reflex; 
7-inch  Goerz  Celor;  stop,  Th  S.  8;  Ideal  ray-filter:  ^ 
second;  Inqierial  S.  S.  Ortho  Racked;  Dnratol;  Gl  x 81 
enlargement  on  AAellington  ( 'arbon  Rromide. 

The  Tone  of  the  Background 

For  a long  time  I could  not  understand  how  some 
of  the  home-portrait  workers  obtained  the  fine  back- 
grounds thaf  ap])eared  so  naturally  siilKlued  in  their 
liictnres.  AA'hen  I tried  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  my 
backgrounds  came  out  very  light,  with  the  figures  in 
fhe  walljiaiier  and  other  details  very  strong  and  obtru- 
sive. Just  by  accident  1 discovered  that  it  was  all  a 
matter  of  either  cutting  off  the  light  that  illuminated 
whatever  was  behind  the  sitter,  or,  if  that  was  not  pos- 
sible, .selecting  such  a ])osition  for  the  subject  that  the 
room  behind  was  not  too  brilliantly  lighted.  If  one 
wishes  an  extreme  exanqile  of  what  can  be  achieved  in 
this  direction,  let  him  pose  his  subject  just  outside  an 
open  door  leading  into  a wood-shed,  or  some  such  un- 
promising scene,  that  is  dimly  lighted.  Des])itc  the  fact 
that  the  eye  can  see  a jumble  of  undesirable  material 
for  a iiortrait  background,  tlu'  picture  will  come  out 
with  a fine  black  background  having  excellent  atmos- 
[ilicric  effect . Seat  the  subject  back  in  the  room.  o|)eii 
all  the  wood-shed  window.s  and  admit  a Hood  of  light, 
and  all  the  objectionable  surroundings  will  be  iiainfull^’ 
in  evidence. — .A.  S.  D..  in  ('(imcra-Craft. 

.At  the  CameralClub 

"AIv  husband  is  rcry  devoted:  he  anticipates  my 
every  wish." 

“ So  does  my  husband,  mine;  whciic\’cr  hi'  I hinks  I am 
going  to  ask  him  for  money  to  buy  an  ounce  of  inelol. 
he  lights  out." 
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Those  Open  Mouths 

The  February  editorial,  “Open  Mouths  in  Por- 
traiture," seems  to  have  raised  a storm  of  protests 
among  my  critical  readers,  inasmucli  as  tliey  regarded 
the  charming  picture  of  a young  girl,  on  the  front  cover, 
as  a direct  contradiction  of  my  statement  regarding  the 
open  mouth  in  portraiture.  Among  those  vho  have 
taken  issue  with  me  on  this  question  is  the  erudite 
“Listener,"  of  the  Boston  Erciiing  Transcript: 

“The  ever-ditlactic  editor  of  Photo-Er.v  inveighs 
against  the  open  mouth  in  portraiture,  or  parted  lips, 
especially  common  in  portraits  of  young  women.  He 
will  have  it  that  it  suggests  'mouth-breathers,'  or  ade- 
noids, or  catarrh  — not  hearing  in  mind  the  charming 
anfl  famous  portraits  of  Romney,  Sargent  and  other 
masters  of  portraiture,  with  parted  lips.  As  if  to  .show 
that  his  strictures  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  the  very 
same  numljer  of  this  excellent,  always  painstaking  and 
instructive  Poston  magazine  has  for  its  main  pictorial 
feature,  and  ornamental  cover,  a ijicture  of  a pretty  girl 
with  open  mouth,  but  evidently  in  the  best  of  blooming- 
good  health!" 

The  point  is  well  taken,  and  the  list  of  artists  who 
painted  handsome  women  with  the  lips  parted  could  be 
easily  extended.  But  does  this  circumstance  preclude 
the  suggestion  that  eighteenth-century  women  were 
as  subject  to  the  .same  respiratory  complaints  and  dis- 
comforts as  those  of  the  present  day.^  It  seems  hardly 
nece.ssary  to  point  out  that  in  certain  cases  the  female 
uj)per  lip  is  so  short  that  to  close  the  mouth  would  re- 
sult in  a strained  and  unnatural  expression;  but  if  the 
sitter  has  a plausible  excuse  to  po.se  with  lips  parted, 
the  artist  should  refrain  from  introducing  any  sugge.s- 
tion  of  mental  weakne.‘s  in'o  the  portrait.  I wonder 
what  Romney  had  in  his  mind  when  he  painteil  the 
well-known  portrait  of  buxom  I ady  Hamilton  agape  — 
in  the  costumeof  a country-lass  and  .seated  on  a balcony. 
Aloreover,  what  a portrait-painter  can  accomplish  is 
not  always  within  the  power  of  the  master-photogra- 
pher. But  if  the  Editor  wi.shed  to  escape  from  the 
imaginary  though  not  altogether  unirleasant  dilemma, 
he  could  have  set  up  the  argument  that  "The  Vision” 
was  a genre  rather  than  a portrait. 

This  brings  us  t(j  the  accepted  definition  of  a genre  — 
a figure  or  portrait  used  as  the  basis  for  pictorial  treat- 
ment. 'I'his  would  remove  the  picture  of  the  young 
girl  in  question  from  the  realm  of  strict  portraiture, 
for  her  exi)res.sion  of  mingled  wonder  and  sur[)rise  — 
although  interpreted  with  fine  artistic  skill  — does  not 
seem  to  suggest  a characteristic  likeness.  \ somewhat 
unusual  pictorial  quality  dominates  the  picture,  and 
makes  a stronger  appeal  to  the  lover  of  the  Ijeautiful 
than,  possibly,  a more  reposeful  and  serious,  though 
doubtless  pleasitig,  aspect  of  an  oljviously  interesting- 
face. 

A Little  Dictionary  Is  a Useful  Thing 

It  was  l’o])e  who  .said,  little  learning  is  a danger- 
ous thing-,"  yet  a smattering  of  a foreign  tongue  has 
often  proved  a.  “life-saver.  ” In  any  event,  it  is  gener- 
ally advisalile  for  an  editor,  totally  unfanulinr  with 
modern  languages,  to  verify  foreign  words  or  i)hrases 
with  the  aid  of  a dictionary  before  )>ermitting  the 
printer  to  proceed.  Due  allowance  for  slips! 


In  looking  through  a cotemporary  photographic  jour- 
nal recently,  I came  to  an  article  on  posing.  The  illus- 
trations wei'e  excellent;  but  the  names  of  some  of  the 
artists  were  astounding,  and  made  me  laugh. 

Steiglitz,  instead  of  Stieglitz,  was  not  so  bad;  but 
“Nachfolger  " (successor)  was  funny,  and  “Genre," 
“Brevete"  (patented)  and  “Verboten”  (prohibited) 
capped  the  climax.  The  poor  editor  had  copied  what 
hajjpened  to  be  on  the  back  of  each  photograph  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  the  name  of  the  photographer. 

Bird-Photographers,  Be  Merciful! 

It  is  passing  strange  that  some  amateurs,  themselves 
men  of  intelligence  and  common  sense,  will  go  to  a lot 
of  trouble  to  make  pictures  of  song-birds  — nestling, 
alighting  and  feeding  the  young  — which  results,  gen- 
erally abominably  wretched  from  every  possible  view- 
point, they  send  to  Photo-Er.v,  fully  expecting  that 
they  will  be  accepted  with  alacrity,  and  promptly  pub- 
lished at  the  Publishei’s  regular  cash-rates. 

I have  had  recently  the  unhappy  experience  of  re- 
ceiving, and  promptly  returning,  several  lots  of  the 
most  awful-looking  bird-pictures  imaginable.  In  nearly 
every  case  the  bird,  the  nest  and  the  surrounding 
branches  and  twigs  were  photographed  as  a confused, 
inextricable  mass,  and  so  badly  lighted  and  under- 
exposed that  I wondered  what  on  earth  prompted  these 
unhappy  mortals  to  waste  their  time  in  such  totally 
unsuccessful  efforts,  and,  worst  of  all.  to  send  them  to  a 
plujtographic  journal  perfectly  confident  that  they 
would  be  published  and  paid  for.  And  the  accompany- 
ing stories ! — written  in  inexcusably  bad  English,  giving 
information  of  little  or  no  j>ractical  value  — were  no 
better  than  the  photographs. 

I sincerely  hope  that  camerists  eager  to  engage  in 
bird-photography  will  read  the.se  lines  and  then  pause. 
The  sport  is  an  interesting  one,  but  requires  adequate 
preparation,  executive  skill,  patience  and  perseverance. 

A Case  for  the  Expert  Repairer 

A vvELL-KNOWx  plioto-supply  house,  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
received  the  following  letter  recentiv; 

“ We  are  sending  .you,  by  parcel-post,  a 
shutter.  We  shouhl  say,  an  opener,  as  it  does 
not  shut.  It  is  an  Auto-Shutter,  so  called  be- 
cause it  ought  to  shut.  From  the  price  we  paid 
for  it,  it  ought  to  be  a regular  Auto  and  not  a 
Ford.  We  tried  to  have  it  fixed  here,  in  St. 
Louis,  but  we  understand  ‘ we  can  do  better  in 
Toledo.’  The  local  rei>airer  held  various  post- 
mortems over  this  thing;  but  came  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  it  did  n't  work. 

“ You  will  note  it  has  two  curtains.  One  goes 
up  and  one  down  — sometimes.  Sometimes 
the.v  pass  each  other  without  speaking,  but  as 
a rule  they  stop  and  shake  hands.  But  more 
generally,  they  are  probably  afraid  of  each 
other,  as,  when  they  are  within  hailing  distance, 
l)oth  stop,  and  no  amount  of  curtain-speeches 
of  the  l)lankest  kind  can  make  them  change 
their  mind.  Now  we  alwa.vs  thought  a lot  of 
this  shutter  and  would  rather  use  it  than  our 
other  shutter,  which  scares  the  kids.” 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 

and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

Los  Angeles  Salon 

The  Southern  California  C’amera  Club  announces  a 
salon,  open  to  all  pictorial  ])hotographers.  to  he  held 
May  11  to  26  inclusive,  1917.  A conuuittee  of  three 
disinterested  artists  'will  jiass  upon  the  pictures  to  he 
hung.  No  prizes  ■will  he  given;  hut  such  a high  standard 
of  pictorial  excellence  will  he  maintained  that  admis- 
sion to  the  salon  of  selected  pictures  will  constitute  a 
distinction. 

Although  this  is  the  first  activity  of  large  scope 
undertaken  hy  the  Southern  California  ('amera  Cluh  — 
organized  only  a little  more  than  a year  ago  — it  is 
anticipated  that  this  salon  will  repi'esent  the  highest 
standard  of  pictorial  ideals  in  iihotography.  This  cluh 
has  already  held  an  unusually  successful  local  exhihi- 
tion  of  local  pictorial  work,  and  this,  with  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  cluh-memhers  have  exhibited  work  in  all 
the  well-known  salons  in  the  past,  assures  intending 
contributors  that  no  detail  will  he  ignored  to  place  this 
exhibition  among  the  notable  photographic  events  of 
the  year. 

Although  few  ironclad  rules  have  been  adopted  by 
the  committee  in  charge,  it  is  j)referrcd  that  the  largest 
dimension  of  mounts  does  not  exceed  thirty  inches. 
However,  prints  will  he  debarred  only  because,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  they  do  not  represent  the  highest 
standard  of  pictorial  (lualities.  Prints  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  print-committee  before  iMay  1.  Apj)lica- 
tion  for  entrance-blanks  should  be  made  to  Miss  ().  1’. 
Close,  313  Mest  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

German  Photo-Experts  Lost  to  Science 

Sever.vl  issues  of  the  Vienna  monthly  photographic 
journal,  Phoiographische  Korrcxpnnilcriz,  covering  the 
period  from  August,  191.5,  to  S'ovemlier,  I91(>.  have 
reached  the  offices  of  the  Briiish  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy. 

Among  many  items  of  interest  were  the  oliituary 
notices  of  a number  of  technical  or  scientific  workers  in 
photographic  and  photo-mechanical  circles.  The  chief 
of  these  are  as  follows; 

The  death  of  Professor  Karl  Schwarzschild  took 
j)lace  May,  1916.  For  several  years  he  had  been  director 
of  the  Potsdam  .Vstro-physical  Observatory.  In  scien- 
tific photography  his  name  is  as.'^ociated  chiefly  with 
his  investigations  of  the  Punsen-Roscoe  law.  in  which 
he  showed  that  the  time-intensity  relation  fails  to  apply 
to  highly  sensitive  gelatino-bromide  emulsions.  'I'he 
Schwarzschild  formula,  embodying  his  researches,  has 
been  applied  in  the  measurement  of  the  magnitude  of 
stars  and  in  sensitometrie  observations  on  dryplates. 
■\t  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  became  an  officer  in  the 
Landwehr,  and  saw  active  service  on  the  western  and 
eastern  fronts,  where  he  received  the  wounds  which  re- 
sulted in  his  fleath. 

J.  Gaedicke,  dean  of  i)hf)tograi)hic  journalists  in 
Germany,  and  for  many  years  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Phoingraphi.schc.i  U’nchrnhlall.  died  in  May,  1!»16. 
He  was  eighty-one  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  the 
author  of  text-books  on  flashlight-i)hotograi)hy,  plat- 
inum-printing and  other  subjects. 

commercial  personality  in  German  photograidiic 
circles  has  been  removed  by  the  fleath  of  Carl  HackI, 


well  known  as  the  Rerlin  agent  of  the  Relgian  firm  of 
Gevaert,  and  described  in  the  obituary  notice  as  director 
of  a Gevaert  business  registerefl  in  Germany  as  a limited 
comifany.  He  was  also  head  of  a firm  bearing  his 
own  name. 

Jacol)  Husnik.  of  the  well-known  process-house  of 
Husnik  ami  Hansler,  Prague,  ilied  iu  February,  1!)16. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  text-books  of  photo- 
mechanical processes,  in  which  l)ranch  of  photogr;i])hy 
he  was  a [fioneer.  ('f)llotype  in  particular  was  a jirocess 
of  which  he  may  be  saiil  to  have  been  the  creator  in 
commercial  form. 

Another  well-known  process-worker  whose  death  is 
recorded  is  Carl  Angerer,  heail  of  the  Vienna  firm  of 
.\ngerer  and  Gosclil.  Angerer  was  a ])ioneer  in  repro- 
duct ion-|)rocesses  from  about  the  year  1.S69,  and  the 
founder,  1873,  of  the  firm  by  which  his  name  was  most 
widely  known. 

A Rerlin  expert  in  ferric  copying-proces.scs,  .Adolf 
Tellkami)f,  sustained  wounds  from  a shell-explosion  in 
the  Relgian  campaign  in  191-1  from  which  he  dieil. 

.A  writer  who  at  one  time  contrilnited  to  Rritish  ])ub- 
lications  dealing  with  ]uctorial  photogra])hy  has  dieil 
in  the  person  of  Ernst  Juhl.  of  Hamburg,  originally  an 
electrical  engineer,  but  iu  later  life  an  assiduous  col- 
lector of  specimens  of  pictorial  photography. 

Other  workers  of  ])hotographic  eminence  are  7uen- 
tioneil,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  death  should  have 
caused  the  science  of  ])hotography  to  lose  .so  heavily. 

Vivian  Akers’  Photographs 

AVe  h ave  recently  seen  a large  collection  of  enlarged 
]7hotogra])hs  of  landscaiies  l)y  A'ivian  .Akers,  painter- 
])hotograi)her.  of  Norway.  Me.,  which  possess  unusual 
merit  because  the  themes  have  been  selecteil  and 
treated  from  a painter's  viewpoint.  Thus,  these  ])ic- 
tures  present  the  element  of  originality  and.  in  most 
cases,  are  strikingly  effective  in  tlie  management  of 
light  and  shade,  and  the  single  objects  such  as  trees  and 
liouldcrs.  .As  Mr.  .Akers  was  a pu])il  of  the  late  John  J. 
Enneking,  he  has  ac(|uired  that  artist's  method  of  ])ic- 
torial  composition,  having,  imleed.  used  the  very  lanil- 
scape-sulijects,  and.  unless  he  has  markeil  talent  as  a 
jiainter.  Mr.  .Akers  is  likely  to  become  more  (|uickly 
and  quite  favorably  known  as  a photo-pictorialist,  for 
his  approximately  four  humb-eil  luints  are  eo])yrighted 
and  .systematically  iiiarketed  tlirough  an  agent.  Ry  the 
way,  this  method  of  handling  meritorious  i)hoto-|)rints 
should  a[ipeal  to  those  piclorialists  desirous  to  increase 
their  revenue.  AVe  hope  to  ac(|uaint  our  readers  with 
the  |)ictorial  character  of  Mr.  .Aker's  ])hotographs  in  an 
early  issue  of  our  magazine. 

John  A.  Tennant  Admitted  to  New  York  Rar 

M.\ny  of  our  readers  ill  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
editor  of  Pholo-.\I inlalurc  has  receivcil  the  degree  of 
Rachehw  of  I.aws  from  the  Fordham  Fniversity,  New 
A Ork,  and  that  he  has  been  admitted  recently  to  ju'ac- 
tise  as  an  attorney  and  coun,selor-at-law  of  the  Sujireme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  A'ork.  Mr.  Tennant  will  con- 
tinue to  edit  and  ])ublish  The  I’holo-M iniature  as 
formerly  and  with  his  accustomed  success. 
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Professional  Photographers’  Society 
of  New  York 

The  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  this  organiza- 
tion took  place  at  Hotel  McAljjin,  New  York  City, 
Feln'uary  ‘21),  27  anil  28.  President  E.  L.  Mix  conducted 
the  meetings,  the  chief  features  of  which,  in  order,  are 
as  follows; 

“Pop"  Core  initiated  an  "experience"  meeting,  in 
which  Miss  Stewart  and  McFarland,  of  Canandaigua; 
Loomis,  of  Elmira:  Stone,  of  Hamilton;  Loree,  of 
Albany;  McGeorge,  of  Buffalo;  Smith,  of  Rochester, 
and  Boice,  of  M liite  Plains,  particij)ated. 

Mamie  Gerhard,  one  of  the  famous  Gerhard  Sisters, 
of  St.  Louis,  talked  on  salesman.ship,  interestingly  and 
instructively,  aud  won  enthusiastic  approval.  A con- 
tinuation of  E.  B.  Core's  talks  on  experiences  brought 
out  good  points  from  Zachariah.  from  far-off  New  Zea- 
land; Crawford  and  Cunningham,  of  Hamilton;  Aliss 
Surdame,  of  'Poronto;  Mr.  Buxbanm,  of  New  A’ork,  and 
Mr.  Abel,  of  Cleveland.  A very  fine  exhibit  of  “Dore- 
ty])es."  by  Air.  Buxbanm,  was  then  ins])ected,  ami  ac- 
cordefl  well-deserved  admiration.  Air.  Parke,  secretary 
of  the  Alohawk  Society,  gave  imuiy  short  cuts  and 
formula?  of  marked  jiractical  value.  Air.  Alason.  of  the 
Bellevue  Hospital,  introduced  by  Air.  AlacUonald  as 
the  oldest  i)hotogra]dier  in  active  harne.ss,  spoke  of 
his  numerous  inventions,  all  of  them  used  by  him  daily. 
Air.  Leatherdale.  of  Toronto,  spoke  of  the  great  ])rac- 
tical  Iienefits  derived  from  coopenitive  advertising. 
Air.  Shaw,  of  Aleriden,  Conn.,  condemned  the  custom 
of  .selling  tickets.  Air.  Spellman,  of  Detroit,  praised  the 
value  of  changing  the  disjjlay  every  week.  Air.  Alock 
gave  expert  testimony  of  the  value  of  tlj-es. 

The  second  day  brought  out  talks,  discussions  and 
demonstrations  of  marked  value.  It  was  regarded  as 
the  greatest  day  in  the  history  of  the  society.  Aliss 
Alay  L.  Smith,  of  Binghamton,  and  Clarence  II.  M hite, 
pictorialist,  author,  insti’uctor,  occupied  the  forenoon. 
After  the  mid-day  luncheon  came  Dudley  Hoyt,  with 
a fascinating  and  instructive  demonstration  of  his 
method  of  |.)osing  and  lighting  tliat  has  given  him  a 
])lace  in  the  sun.  Ennne  Gerhard  showed  what  to  do 
with  a woman's  hair,  how  patrons  ai’e  ap])roached  and 
permanently  won.  and  how  the  light-sources  in  her 
studio  a7’e  used.  She  made  anothej-  hit  (tlie  circuit),  and 
St.  Louis  becomes  auothei-  Aleeca.  Air.  Haley,  he  of  a 
talented  son.  and  Air.  Alock  spoke  in  a humorous  vein, 
and  all  thoughts  of  high  prices  and  the  war  wei'e  dissi- 
pated. Air.  AlacDonald  talked  on  system,  and  around 
the  deep  imiJi'essiou  he  created  linger  the  following 
e])igTams; 

“'I'he  value  of  a full  stomach  is  far  gi'eater  than  any 
art." 

“If  you  want  to  succeed,  don't  dirt  with  a lirewery 
(di.stillery).” 

“Don’t  work  any  more  than  you  have  to." 

“Fill  your  a[)])ointnient  book  for  two  weeks  with 
names,  then  retire  to  a rear  room  and  await  results." 

“If  you  want  peoi)le  to  be  confident  of  you.  lie  con- 
hdent  of  yourself." 

“'I'he  real  way  to  get  rich  is  to  be  poor." 

'I'he  evening  recordeil  the  usual  baiu|uet  in  the  ball- 
room. ,\  black  baud  fiirnisheil  the  noise  and,  occasion- 
ally. even  a little  music,  ably  assisted  by  Pirie  Alac- 
Douald.  "I’o])"  ('ore.  Air.  Zachariah  and  a few  others. 
■V  pi'ize.  for  all  that  is  enviable,  was  ])resented  to  Ennne 
Gerhai'd,  who  will  |)i'obably  add  the  jiretty  silver  dish 
to  hei'  collection  of  tro]ihies. 

On  the  closing  day  Frank  II.  Gole,  of  .\sbury  Park, 
lalked  on  ediciency,  using  his  photo-dnishing  ijiant  as 
an  illustration.  IV.  B.  Poynter,  of  Cincinnati,  denion- 
sti’ated  a llash-himi)  of  his  invention,  anil  showed  coi-- 


responding  negatives.  Those  of  children  evoked  gen- 
eral admiration.  Retiring  President  Alix  received  a 
valuable  gold  watch  and  chain  as  a mark  of  esteem  of 
the  P.  P.  S.  of  N.  A . He  almost  responded,  the  sur- 
prise was  so  gi’eat.  Unable  to  find  words,  he  said 
merely,  “Thanks." 

'I'he  newly  elected  officers  are:  president,  F.  E. 
Abbott,  Little  Ealls;  vice-president,  J.  E.  Alock, 
Rochester;  secretary,  E.  U.  Smith,  Honeoye  Ealls; 
treasurer,  Edwin  Park,  Oneida. 

The  John  Wanamaker  Exhibition 

AIore  than  eleven  hundred  pictures  were  submitted 
by  two  hundred  and  fifty  woi'kers  at  the  recent  Twelfth 
Annual  Exhiliition,  John  IVanamaker,  Philadelphia. 
Fifty-five  photographs  were  selected  by  the  judges  for 
special  notice.  The  avei-age  cpiality  of  all  the  pictures 
submitted  this  year  was  superior  to  that  of  any  former 
exhibition.  'Lhe  first  prize  ($100)  was  won  by  Paul 
Strand:  the  second  ($.50),  by  Leonard  AA'estphalen ; 
the  third  ($2.5),  by  .John  Paul  Edwards;  the  fourth 
($10),  liy  B.  F.  Armiger;  the  fifth  ($10),  by  Karl  Struss; 
the  sixth  ($10),  by  Frank  V.  O'Connor;  the  seventh 
($10),  by  IV.  Ci.  Fitz;  the  eighth  ($10),  by  Ernes't  P. 
'Phurn;  and  ten  $5  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  follow- 
ing; AI.  V.  Browning.  L.  F.  Deming.  .John  Paul  Edwards, 
IV.  G.  Eitz,  H.  Crowell  Pe])per.  Karl  Struss,  Edward 
H.  IVeston  (2),  Leonard  IVestphalen  and  John  IVray. 

A.  L.  Coburn’s  Vortographs 

CoNSiDEK,\BLE  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the 
London  Camera  Chib  by  the  exhibition  of  what  their 
liroducer  calls  “vortographs;"  aud  speculation  is  rife 
as  to  the  method  by  which  they  have  been  produced. 
'Lliey  are  not  re]U’esentations  of  olijects  — at  least  they 
are  not  recognizable  as  such  — luit  resemlile  more  the 
nnxed  images  seen  when  the  eye  is  turned  on  cut  glass, 
where  various  reflections  overlap  and  mingle,  and  its 
facets  and  curves  combine  to  give  a medley  of  light  and 
shade,  sometimes  with  forms  repeated  and  sometimes 
the  reverse.  IVe  do  not  say  that  this  is  how  they  have 
been  got,  we  do  not  profess  to  know;  we  only  observe 
that  this  is  what  they  look  like.  'I'heir  producer  was  to 
descrilie  the  means  by  which  he  has  got  them,  on  Thurs- 
day last,  so  that  by  the  time  this  is  in  our  readers’ 
hands  the  mystery  will  be  explained.  Just  what  pur- 
pose they  can  serve  it  is  hard  to  say.  Some  profess  to 
see  in  them  decorative  patterns  of  wondrous  beauty, 
while  otliei's  avow  that  in  the  rooms  of  a camera  club 
they  .should  lie  turned  to  the  wall.  In  the  meantime 
they  provide  just  that  sensation  and  ri'lame  in  which 
Air.  (.’oburn  delights,  and  we  congratulate  him  both  on 
having  achieved  his  object  and  on  furnishing  a topic 
that  to  say  the  least  is  a fi'esh  one. — Photoi/raphi/. 

The  Pittsburgh  Salon 

IVe  liave  received  the  catalog  of  the  recent  Eourth 
Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Photography,  which  is 
unusually  interesting.  'J'wo  hundred  and  eighty-three 
])hotogra])hs  were  hung,  and  they  rejiresented  many 
forms  of  artistic  exiiression.  Among  many  well-known 
])hotogra pliers  who  hung  their  pictures  at  this  Salon 
were  the  following;  George  .Ilexander,  Philip 
AlcGutcheou  Armstrong.  Rupert  Bridge,  IVill  1). 
Brodhuu,  Katherine  Brucherseifer,  G.  II.  Christiansen, 
Dwight  A.  Davis,  IVilliam  S.  Davis,  Edwin  G.  Dunning, 
Louis  Fleckensteiii,  John  IV.  Gillies,  Louis  A.  Goetz, 
Forman  Hanna,  R.  ft.  Kaufl’inan,  'P.  IV.  Kilmer,  II  m. 
Ebert  Alaciiaughtau,  IV.  H.  Borterfiehl.  II.  II.  Rabe, 
O.  C.  Reiter,  I).  .1.  Ruzicka,  J.  D.  fttrickler,  Edward 
Henry  IVeston,  Banl  IVierum  and  IVilliam  II.  Zerlie. 
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New  Diffusing-Stops 

The  Wollensak  Oiitical  Company,  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  makers  of  the  Verito  Diffused-Focus  lens, 
announce  their  introduction  of  a set  of  ditt'using-stops 
for  use  with  the  Verito  lens  in  enlarging. 

Heretofore,  in  onler  to  obtain  enlargements  that  jios- 
sess  a pleasing  ((iiality  of  ditfnsion,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a series  of  exposures  at  different  apertures,  ma- 
king it  rather  impractical  for  the  average  ])hotographer, 
as  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  gauge  the  ex))osure,  at 
the  different  apertures,  necessary  for  the  enlargement. 

The  new  ^^ollensak  diff'using-stops  for  the  Verito 
eliminate  the  nece.ssity  of  different  exposures,  and,  hy 
employing  one  of  these  stops,  an  enlargement  with  a 
rare  quality  of  diffusion  can  be  olitained.  There  is  no 
other  method,  now  in  use,  that  will  iiroducc  just  this 
quality  of  diffusion. 

There  are  three  stops  to  the  .set,  governing  three  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  diffusion,  so  that  the  operator  can  use 
whichever  one  suits  his  fancy.  The  price  is  .$7. .50,  which 
includes  the  adapting  of  these  stojis  to  the  barrel  of  a 
new  Verito,  or  of  a ^'erito  already  in  >i.se.  The  manu- 
facturers will  be  glad  to  send,  to  all  interested,  special 
literature  concerning  this  new  and  interesting  subject. 

Success  With  Autochromes 

Hexriette  IIx  nsf)N,  the  autochromist  par  cxrcUcnre 
of  New  York  f'ity,  is  having  l>rilliant  success  with  the 
delightful  Lumiere  method  of  color-i)hotography.  Her 
autochromes  have  been  admired  by  connoi.ssenrs,  and 
she  is  now  making  important  plates  for  some  of  the 
leading  publishers  in  .\merica.  Her  latest  achievement 
consists  of  a nnmher  of  successful  autochrome  plates  of 
the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  ,'st.  .John  the  Divine, 
particularly  the  stained-glass  windows,  chancel  and  the 
choir  of  this  remarkably  beautiful  structure. 

The  David  .Stern  1917  Catalog 

We  h ave  received  the  complete  1917  Catalog  of  the 
David  Stern  Company,  of  Chicago.  It  contains  a very 
complete  list  of  new  and  used  photographic  eqniinnent. 
inclufling  up-to-date  acce.ssories.  The  len.ses,  cameras 
and  other  goods  listed  are  of  standard  manufacture, 
and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  see  that  each  article 
is  in  perfect  condition,  .\ccording  to  their  published 
guaranty,  all  goods  [xurchased  from  the  David  Stern 
Company  are  sold  subject  to  the  ai)i)roval  of  the  cus- 
tomer; a ten-day  trial  is  extended  in  every  case,  ami 
the  i)urcha'c-price  is  refundeil  promj)tly  if  tlie  goods 
are  unsati-factory.  .Vmateur  and  |>rofessional  |)hotog- 
raphers,  eager  tf)  practise  economy,  shoidd  write  to  the 
company  for  a co])y  of  this  interesting  catalog. 

The  Maryland  Photo-.Stock  Company 

E are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Maryland  I’hoto-Stock 
Company,  of  Raltimore,  Md..  has  moved  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  Saratoga  Street  ami  Park  venue.  Balti- 
more. This  new  location  affords  greater  oi)i)ortunities 
for  business  expansion  and  t)etter  service  to  enstomers. 
INithont  a doubt,  the  success  attained  at  the  old  loca- 
tion will  continue  unabate<l  at  the  new  one. 


A New  Artatone  Pamphlet 

Another  attractive  addition  to  Artatone  literature 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  International  Photo-Sales 
Corporation,  !)  East  40th  Street.  New  York  C ity.  The 
new  pamijhiet  is  interesting  and  authoritative,  and  es- 
sential to  the  correct  understanding  of  .Artatone  manii)- 
nlation.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  distributors  not  only 
to  do  Artatone  printing  ami  enlarging,  but  to  sell  the 
I)a])er  as  well.  .Vmateur  and  professional  ])hotographers 
should  write  for  the  pamphlet,  and  i)hotogra])hic  deal- 
ers should  consider  the  advisability  of  carrying  Artatone 
in  stock. 

Ralph  L.  Fuller  Company  Sales  Agents 
for  Kathol 

We  are  informe<l  by  the  Kathol  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany that  it  has  ai)pointed  the  Ral])h  L.  Fuller  Com- 
])any,  ‘■2  Rector  Street.  New  York  (’ity,  as  exclusive 
sales  agents  for  Kathol.  'Phe  increased  facilities  thus 
oirtained  to  market  this  excellent  develoi)er  will  result 
in  greater  distribution  and  improved  service  to  con- 
sumers. 

W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Agents 
for  Wollensak  Lenses 

We  learn  that  the  well-known  English  firm.  W. 
Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  has  lately  been  .apjjointed  sole 
agent  in  (ireat  Britain  for  the  lenses  and  shutters 
manufactured  Ity  the  Wollensak  Optical  Company,  of 
Rochester.  Without  a doubt,  this  new-formed  rela- 
tionship will  ])rove  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
consumers  ami  to  the  manufacturers. 

National  War-Loan  and  Kodak,  Ltd. 

Kon.Mv.  Limiteil.  has  sultserihed  £150, 000  to  the 
National  War-Loan,  two-thirds  of  the  amount  being 
new  money.  The  firm  ami  its  associated  eomi)anies  in 
Europe  have  now  invested  more  than  one  and  a quarter 
million  sterling  in  the  War-Loans  of  the  .VIlies. 

Hritish  Journal  of  Pholoiint  jiln/ . 

A Word  to  the  Wise 

The  j)hotographie  .season  of  1017  is  at  hand.  During 
the  next  few  weeks  amateur  and  pnd’essional  ])hotog- 
raphers  will  prepare  tluMuselves  for  their  suniTner  work. 
Xnir  is  Ihc  lime  for  [)hotographic  manufacturers  and 
ilealers  to  acquaint  the  photographic  pul>lic  with  the 
goods  to  l)C  ])laced  on  sale.  'Lhe  months  of  May  and 
June  are  the  most  important  of  the  entire  photogra)ihie 
year.  This  fact  should  Ik-  reason  enough  to  a<lvertise. 
and  to  do  it  now. 

Queer  Logic 

“1  WILE  stop  advertising;  that  will  decrease  my 
expenses  " 

“1  will  reduce  wages;  that  will  increase  my  profits.” 

‘‘'I'hen  I will  cut  prices;  that  will  jiut  me  aliead  of 
my  com jieti tors.” 

Hush'  Don’t  wake  him  up. 

I'rofrssioual  I'lwlorjru plicr. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac, 
1917.  Edited  by  George  E.  Brown,  F.I.C.  Numer- 
ous illustrations.  Price,  50  cents;  cloth,  $1.00;  post- 
age extra,  according  to  zone.  New  York,  U.  S.  A.: 
George  Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East  Ninth  Street,  general 
sales  agent. 

.\gain  we  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  bible  of 
photography,  ^^e  admire  the  courage  and  tenacity  of 
purpose  which  characterize  the  publishers,  who,  despite 
the  war,  continue  to  produce  this  valuable  ])hotographic 
annual.  In  view  of  existing  conditions,  the  li)17  British 
Journal  is  remarkable  in  point  of  size,  reading-matter 
and  advertisements. 

J'lie  text  includes  helpful  formulse,  standard  tabular 
matter  and  the  ever-interesting  “Epitome  of  Prog- 
ress,” with  its  quotations  from  most  of  the  leading 
Iihoto-journals  of  the  world. 

This  year  “Chemical  Notions  for  Photographers,” 
written  by  the  editor,  is  a jiajicr  of  unusual  value  and 
interest  to  amateur  and  professional  photographers. 
,\s  always,  the  advertisements  are  attractive  and  in- 
structive. British  camera-manufacturers  have  much 
to  offer  the  iihotographic  world. 

Copyrights,  Trade-Marks  and  Patents 

To  the  Editor  of  Photo-Era. 

Sir: 

Some  time  ago  a reader  of  your  magazine  wrote  me 
asking  me  to  secure  a Copyright  on  his  Trade-Mark.  I 
have  had  the  same  inquiry  any  number  of  times. 

In  view  of  the  error,  which  is  an  excusable  one,  I 
wish  to  point  out  broadly  the  differences  between 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Designs,  Patents  and  Me- 
chanical Patents. 

d’he  statutory  fee  for  regi.stration  of  any  work,  ex- 
cept a pho'ograph,  is  one  dollar,  including  a certificate 
of  registration  under  Seal.  In  the  case  of  a photograph, 
if  a certificate  is  not  ilemandcd  the  fee  is  fifty  cents. 
J'he  life  of  the  copyright  is  twenty-eight  years,  and  it 
may  be  renewed  at  its  expiration  for  twenty-eight  years 
more.  .Cpplicauts  for  copyright  iegi.stration  should  use 
the  application  forms  furnished  on  request  by  the 
Copyright  Office. 

,\  trade-mark  may  be  registered  by  filing  an  applica- 
tion in  the  Unitc(l  States  I’atent-Office.  A trade-mark 
is  a peculiar  distinguishing  mark  or  device  affixed  by  a 
manufacturer  or  merchant  to  his  goods.  It  is  a commer- 
cial signature,  and  the  jiurpose  of  the  trade-mark  is  to 
guarantee  the  genuineness  of  the  pixiduct.  d'he  term  of 
the  registration  of  the  trade-mark  is  twenty  years,  the 
fioveymment  fee  $10.  and  the  mark  may  be  renewed.  If 
anticipated,  registration  is  of  course  refused. 

A design-patent  is  secured  by  filing  an  api>lication  in 
the  Patent-OHice  for  a new  and  ornamental  design.  To 
secure  a desigu-iiatent,  invention  must  be  involved, 
although  this  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  a cojiy- 
right  or  traile-mark.  If  not  autieipateil,  the  inventor 
secures  a desigu-iiatent  for  a period  of  three  and  one- 


half  years,  seven  or  fifteen  years,  upon  the  payment  of 
a Government  fee  of  $10,  $15  or  $30  respectively. 

A “mechanical”  patent  may  be  procured  by  filing  an 
application  in  the  Patent-Office  for  any  new  and  useful 
art,  machine,  manufacture  or  composition  of  matter,  or 
improvement  thereof.  Invention  must  be  involved. 
Patent  is  issued  for  a term  of  sev'enteen  years  and  the 
Government  fees  are  $35. 

A print  is  a device  used  for  advertising-purposes,  and 
is  not  attached  to  the  goods,  whereas  a label  is  a device 
to  designate  the  contents  of  a product,  to  which  it  is 
attached.  Both  are  recorded  without  search  in  the 
Patent-Office  upon  a Government  fee  of  $6. 

It  is  highly  advisable  that  the  services  of  a skilled 
patent-attorney  should  be  retained  to  secure  protection 
of  these  very  valuable  pieces  of  personal  property.  For 
instance,  vast  property-rights  are  based  on  trade- 
marks. It  is  said  that  each  letter  in  the  word  “Uneeda” 
is  worth  a million  dollars,  and  the  value  of  such  trade- 
marks as  “Coca-Cola,”  “Royal”  Baking-Powder, 
“Sapolio,”  “Bon  Ami,”  “Kodak,”  “His  Master’s 
Voice”  with  the  symbol  of  a dog,  and  many  others  are 
well  known.  The  rivalry  of  competing  manufacturers  is 
so  keen,  the  value  of  a trade-mark  is  so  great,  and  be- 
cau.se  the  practice  of  registering  a trade-mark  in  the 
Patent-Office  is  so  technical,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
secure  the  services  of  a competent  attorney. 

Before  entering  the  practice  of  Patent  and  Trade- 
Vlark  Laws,  the  writer  was  an  .Assistant  Examiner  of 
Patents  and  Assistant  Examiner  of  Trade-Marks  in  the 
II.  S.  Patent-Office.  There,  many  hundreds  of  applica- 
tions, both  Trade-Mark  ami  Patent,  were  examined  by 
me,  and  I can  say  that  in  a great  majority  of  cases  the 
aiijilicants  were  represented  by  attorneys.  Those  cases 
wherein  the  apjilicant  prosecuted  his  case  became  hope- 
lessly confused  and  his  entire  rights  were  jeopardized. 
The  old  adage,  “He  who  is  his  own  attorney  has  a fool 
for  a client,”  was  never  more  applicable  than  in  Trade- 
Mark  and  Patent  cases. 

I trust  that  this  elucidation  will  be  helpful  to  your 
readers. 

Norman  T.  Whit.aker. 

Washington.  February  28.  1917. 

Writing  on  the  Back  of  Prints 

Why  photographers  persist  in  writing  on  the  back 
of  photographic  prints  so  that  it  shows  through  on  the 
face,  is  a mystery.  It  is  best  to  write  carefully  with  a 
soft  lead-pencil,  not  bearing  on  hard  — even  a fountain 
pen  will  do  — on  a place  that  corresponds  with  a very 
deep  shadow  in  the  picture.  But  to  use  a hard  pencil, 
bearing  down  hard  — and  back  of  the  sky  or  a large 
highlight,  at  that  — spoils  the  print.  For  the  purpose 
of  halftoning,  such  a print  is  wellnigh  worthless. 

Our  “Miscellaneous”  Quarterly  Competition 

Many  workers  occasionally  produce  pictures  of  ex- 
ceptional merit  and  interest  which  do  not  seem  to  fit 
any  classified  subject  in  the  Piioto-Era  monthly  com- 
petitions as  announced  from  month  to  month.  Such 
pictures  may  be  entered  in  the  competition  for  miscel- 
laneous subjects  to  be  held  quarterly,  beginning  with 
February,  1917. 

The  rules,  including  the  award  of  prizes,  that  govern 
the  regular  Photo-Era  competitions  for  advanced 
workers  will  apply  to  these  quarterly  competitions.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  pictures  offered  elsewhere 
and  rejected  may  not  be  suitable. 
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RECENT  PHOTO - PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


Charles  Raleigh  and  William  V.  D.  Kelly,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  have  invented  a method  of  Producing  Col- 
ored Photographic  Pictures,  bearing  patent  No.  1,217,- 
425.  The  inventor  claims  the  method  of  recording  color- 
values  which  consists  in  exposing  the  same  panchro- 
matic emulsion  to  both  colored  and  substantially  white 
light.  The  patentees  have  assigned  their  rights,  by 
mesne  assignments,  to  Prizma.  Incorporated,  a corpora- 
tion of  Virginia. 

A Focusing-Attachment  for  Cameras  has  been  pat- 
ented as  No.  1,217,728,  bv  William  Ehrlich,  of  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  F.  Speidel,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  recently 
been  issued  a patent.  No.  l,217,(i.5;5,  on  a Camera-Back. 
Mr.  Speidel  has  assigned  his  rights  to  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Patent  No.  1,215,534,  for  a Film-Magazine  for 
Kineinatograph  or  IMotion-Picture  Cameras,  has  been 
granted  to  .\lbert  S.  Howell,  of  Chicago.  111.  The  gist 
of  the  inventor's  claims  is  as  follows:  A film-magazine 
for  kinematographic  cameras  comin-ising  a suitable 
compartment  for  thereceptiou  of  film, and  provided  with 
an  o[)ening  for  the  passage  of  film,  means  for  closing 
said  opening,  comprising  a strip  of  material  adapted  to 
be  moved  across  said  opening,  a device  within  said 
magazine  for  moving  said  strip,  and  an  element  actuated 
by  the  camera  door  adapte<l  to  move  said  device,  d'he 
inventor  has  assigned  his  rights  to  the  Bell  k Howell 
Comjjany,  of  Chicago,  111.,  a corporation  of  Illinois. 

A Method  of  Producing  Kinematographic  Films  has 
been  patented  as  No.  1,210.02(>,  by  Hartwell  W.  Webb, 
of  Cresskill.  N.  ,1.  'I'lie  inventor  claims,  as  his  inven- 
tion, the  following:  d'he  herein-described  process  of 

producing  printed  kinematographic  films  and  the  like, 
which  consists  in.  first,  taking  on  a continuous  strip  a 
row  of  negative  pictures  reiiresenting  successive  phases 
of  motion  of  an  object;  second,  cutting  this  striji  into 
sections  and  placing  the  latter  side  by  side  so  that  the 
first  picture  of  each  row  represents  the  phase  of  motion 
following  the  one  represented  by  the  last  picture  of  the 
preceding  row;  third,  jmoducing  from  the  negative  so 
arranged  a printing-plate;  fourth,  making  an  impres- 
sion from  the  said  i)rinting-plate  upon  a .sheet;  fifth, 
folding  the  sheet  into  cylindrical  form  and  joining  the 
overlapping  transverse  edges  in  a manner  that  the  i)ic- 
tures  are  caused  to  run  in  succe.ssion  and  in  a helical 
line,  and.  finally,  forming  by  a cut  running  in  a helical 
line  a band  from  said  sheet. 

Patent  No.  1,215,412  has  been  granted  to  William 
-\.  Riddell,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  a Folding-r'amera 
Bed.  Mr.  Biddell  has  assigned  his  rights  to  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Robert  .lohn.  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  been  granted  a 
patent.  No.  I,21fi.(l9(i,  on  Plujtographic  Lighting. 
Patent  rights  have  been  a.ssigned  to  the  Iconochrfune 
Company,  of  America,  Inc.,  a corporation  of  New  York. 

A patent.  No.  1. 213, 493,  on  Color-Photograjiliy  for 
Films  or  the  like,  has  been  issued  to  Charles  Raleigh, 
of  .Jersey  City,  N.  .1.,  and  William  ^■.  1).  Kelly,  of 
Brooklyn.  N.  \ . What  they  claim  is  substaTitially  as 
follows;  1.  A composite  pbotograiduc  image  having  a 
color-selective  value  and  non-selective  values.  2.  A 
composite  photographic  image  having  overlying  select- 
ive and  non-selective  color-value  imj)ressions  iCIaims 
3 to  10  not  [jrintedC  Patent  rights  have  been  assigned 


to  Prizma,  Incorporated,  a corj)oration  of  Virginia. 

A Photographic  Developiug-Apparatus  has  been  in- 
vented by  .John  S.  Greene,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
number  of  tlie  patent  being  1,21(!,440,  which  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Commercial  Camera  Com])an,y,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a corj)oration  of  Rhode  Island. 

A patent.  No.  1,210,948,  on  a Stereoscopic  Device  or 
the  like,  has  been  granted  to  Louis  Joseph  Emmanuel 
Colardeau  and  Jules  Richard,  of  Paris,  France. 

A Photographic  Printing- Aj)paratus  has  been  in- 
vented by  William  C.  Huebner,  of  Bulfalo.  Patentee 
has  assigned  his  rights  to  the  Huebner-Bleistein 
Patents  Company,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  number  of 
the  patent  is  l,2io,318. 

Kodak  Bromide  Pictures 

A COPY  of  the  long-heralded  book  — or.  rather, 
brochure  — published  by  Kodak,  Limited,  London, 
under  the  title  of  “ Kodak  Bromide  Pictures,  Bv  Some 
W ho  Make  Them.”  has  been  received  l)y  Photo-Eea. 
It  comes  up  fully  to  expectations,  as  mentioned  by  the 
Cadbys  several  times  in  their  "London  Letter,”  and, 
moreover,  is  a credit  to  the  enterprise  and  discrimi- 
nating taste  of  its  ])ublishers.  The  pamphlet  is  devoted 
to  the  varied  uses  of  Bromide  ))aper  as  explained  and 
illustrated  by  contributing  master-iihotographers  of 
international  reputation;  viz.,  F.  J.  Mortimer,  editor  of 
the  Amateur  Photographer-,  Furley  Lewis;  C.  F.  Inston; 
l\ill  Cadby;  W.  Thomas,  and  A.  11.  Blake,  preceded 
by  a preface,  sketches  of  the  contriltutors  and  a gen- 
erotis  introduction  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  L.  F.  Was- 
tell,  distinguished  as  photographer  and  the  enteitain- 
ing  and  ever-cheerful  writer,  “The  Walrus,”  iu  Photog- 
raphy and  Focus.  The  concluding  fifteen  pages  of  the 
work  contain  lists  of  the  various  grades  of  Ko<lak 
Bromide  Pai)ers,  working-instructions  and  formulae. 

In  their  articles,  the  authors  ex])lain,  in  simple  de- 
tail, how  they  ])rodiice  Bromiile  prints  of  high  ])hoto- 
graphic  fpiality,  giving  their  own  methods  of  working, 
individual  tricks  and  ilodges,  keeiiing  back  nothing, 
even  though  they  may  not  always  agree  with  Ihe 
publishers. 

The  illustrations  are  twelve  full-page  halftones  and 
veritable  masterpieces  as  follows;  “d'he  Elements  of 
War"  and  “J'he  Vigil  " (stining  war-marines),  F.  .1. 
Mortimer;  two  ])ortraits,  by  Furley  Lewis;  “'riie  Dock” 
and  “Home  to  Dinner,”  C.  F.  Inston;  “(’hild  Por- 
trait” and  “ .\pril-Snow,"  by  Will  Cadby;  “The  Old 
Fishwife,  " by  W.  J’homas;  “Sunlight  on  White-wash” 
and  “The  Embankment  at  Night,”  by  .\.  11.  Blake. 
Persons  interested  to  obtain  co])ies.  for  which  no  charge 
is  made,  areinvite<l  to  address  the  publishers,  London. 

Cleaning  Measure- Glasses 

Foe  cleaning  grailuates  which  have  become  stained  in 
\ise,  go  to  the  pantry  and  get  the  vinegar  bottle;  pour 
some  into  the  graduate  and  also  adil  a small  (|uantity 
of  coal-dust  - say  a tablespoonful.  Wash  the  graduate 
well  with  the  above  solution,  allowing  the  small  coal  to 
swill  round  the  inside  with  the  vinegar.  I have  found 
that  this  is  a r|uick  and  effective  way  to  clean  the 
graduate  when  t he  commercial  hydrochloric  acid  usually 
recommended  is  not  to  haiid. 

The  .\matnir  I’hotographcr. 
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The  Postal  Censorship  has  l>eeii  considerably  tight- 
ened lately,  and  this  is  our  first  letter  to  Photo-Era 
under  the  new  regulations.  They  necessitate  a permit 
from  the  Chief  Postal  Censor,  “To  despatch  by  post, 
manuscripts  to  the  Poston,  Ih  S.  A.,  photographic 
magazine  called  Photo-Era."  Postal  i)ackets  sent 
under  this  permit  are  addressed  and  stamped  in  the 
usual  manner,  hut  are  enclosed  in  an  outer  cover  ami 
addressed  to  the  Chief  Postal  Censor,  Strand-House, 
Eondon. 

In  the  midst  of  the  most  distressing  and  proliahly 
final  phase  of  the  great  war  — when  we  stay-at  -homes 
are  harrowed  by  the  ghastly  accounts  of  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  noncombatants  at  sea  — it  is  something  of 
a relief  to  turn  to  " Vortographs.”  They  .seem  to  sug- 
gest the  quintessence  of  peace  — the  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  dreary  monotony  of  a didl  craft  in  which  there 
is  nothing  doing.  ,Vnd  yet  this  dilettante-movement  is 
born  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  greatest  war  of  all  times  — 
verily,  a calm  in  the  exact  center  of  the  .storm.  The 
reader  will  be  wondering  what  “vortographs"  are 
although  the  word  may  give  the  clue  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  vorticism  as  .set  forth  by 
Wymlham  Lewis,  Ezra  Pound  and  Gaudier- Przeska. 
“Vortographs”  are  photographs  taken  with  the  vorto- 
scope,  which,  we  are  told,  was  invented  late  in  1910, 
presumably  l>y  Mr.  Alvin  Langflon  Coburn,  who  had 
long  wished  to  bring  cubism  or  vorticism  into  photog- 
raphy. They  are  abstract  pictures  — that  is  to  say,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  whether  they  are  landscai>es  or 
portraits.  An  exhibition  has  just  been  opened  at  the 
('amera-Club  of  “vortographs."  It  also  includes  some 
post-impressionist  paintings;  but  we  may  ignore  these, 
as  they  do  not  immediately  concern  this  letter.  All  the 
exhibits  are  by  Mr.  Coburn. 

To  give  an  idea  of  these  pictures,  we  cannot  flo  bet- 
ter than  to  quote  a few  sentences  from  the  anonymous 
foiewords  to  the  catalog.  The  di.scussion  at  the  opening 
— in  which  Mr.  Pound  joined  — revealed  virtually 
that  he  was  the  author: 

“d'lie  vortoscoj)e  is  useless  to  a man  who  cannot 
recognize  a beautiful  arrangement  of  forms  on  a sur- 
face, when  his  vortoscope  has  brought  them  to  focus. 

. . . The  modern  will  enjoy  'vortograph'  Xo.  .‘5,  not 
because  it  reminds  him  of  a shell  bursting  on  a hill- 
side, but  because  the  arrangements  of  form  please  him, 
as  a ijhrase  of  Cho]jin  might  plea.se  him.  . . . ‘Vortog- 
raphy’  stands  infinitely  above  i)hotograi)hy  in  that  the 
‘ vortographer'  combines  his  forms  af  irill." 

.Mr.  George  Bernanl  Shaw,  who  was  at  the  o])ening 
of  the  show,  declared  that  these  “vortographs"  gave 
him  ;i  very  pleasant  sensation.  He  was  not  sure  why  he 
liked  them ; but  he  t hough  I,  that  the  (piality  of  the  j)rints 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Coburn  in  his  ]>aper 
referred  to  the  inten.se  i)leasnre  derived  in  making  a 
“ vortogral)h."  It  was  the  most  enthralling  form  of  art- 
expression  he  had  ever  indulged  in,  and.  he  added,  that 
making  a “vortograph"  was  like  taking  a journey  into 
a strange  ami  beautiful  land.  Here  we  feel  that  we  are 
on  firm  and  understandable  ground.  We  are  told  that 
all  the  examples  were  do?ic  in  two  or  three  rooms.  With 
the  pre.sent  difficulties  of  foreign  travel,  and  the  fifty 
percent  rise  in  home-railway  fares  — well,  the  thing  is 
economic,  to  say  the  least  of  it!  We  are  recorders,  not 
critics,  and  otdy  lack  of  space  prevents  the  chronicling 
of  many  more  interesting  facts  concerning  these  “vorto- 
graphs." Hut  we  may  let  out  the  secret  that  Mr. 


Coburn  proposes  to  return  to  the  United  States,  shortly, 
and  he  will  then  organize  “vortograph”  exhibitions 
in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  thus  our  readers  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves  the  merits  of 
the  new'  movement. 

The  new  English  one-pound  notes  — five  dollars  — 
have  a particular  interest  for  photographers  in  that,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Treasury  and  Somerset  House  have 
been  bold  enough  to  employ  one  of  the  most  up-to-date 
photographic  proces.ses  for  the  main  features  of  the 
notes.  They  :ire  about  the  same  size  as  the  old  ones  — 
over  which  there  were  occasional  scares  as  to  possible 
forgery  — but  across  the  center  of  the  new'  notes  is  a 
band  of  design  connecting  an  effigy  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon  on  the  left  w'ith  a medallion  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  on  the  right.  The  medallion  and  the  St. 
George  picture  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Bertram  AIcKen- 
nall,  M.^^D.,  .V.Il.A.,  and  the  w hole  of  his  design  is  re- 
IH'oduced  in  photogravure  — a process,  we  believe,  that 
has  never  before  been  used  for  bank-notes,  though  it 
has  been  used  with  a certain  amount  of  success  for 
postage-stamps  in  Bavaria.  The  photogravure-design 
is  complicated  by  a ])rotecti\e  overprint  in  green  and 
])urple,  so  contrived  that  any  attempt  to  separate 
])hotographically  the  main  design  from  the  overprint 
will  be  baffled  by  the  combination  of  colors.  At  present, 
[jliotographic  science  cannot  screen  off  these  three 
colors  — photographic  brown,  green,  and  purple  — so 
as  to  separate  the  prints  in  each  color.  Herein  lies  one 
of  the  chief  elements  of  security  against  the  illicit  re- 
production of  the  notes. 

At  last,  the  British  public  has  been  given  a glimpse  of 
the  much-talked-of  “tanks" — “His  Majesty’s  Land 
Ships  ” — in  battle-array.  The  latest  film  of  the  Battle 
of  the  ,\ncre  show's  — among  many  other  sights  of  in- 
tere.st  — close-up  views  of  these  wonderful  new  engines 
of  destruction.  We  .see  them  raging  across  “Xo  Man’s 
Land,  ” tearing  up  barbed-wire  entanglements  and  sur- 
mounting any  other  obstructions,  while  their  guns  are 
trained  on  the  enemy-trenches.  This  last  film  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  realistic.  One  comes  away  from  the 
Kinema  with  the  feeling  that  he  has  really  paid  a visit 
to  the  front. 

We  have  but  scant  space  left  in  which  to  describe 
the  little  book  just  published  by  Kodak,  Ltd.,  called 
“Kodak  Bromide  Pictures,  By  Some  Who  Make 
Them."  In  it  six  photographers  have  written  articles 
on  how'  they  make  their  bromide  prints,  anil  there  are 
two  illustrations  — exhibition  pictures  — of  each  man  s 
w'ork.  ,\s  their  methods  and  results  vary  extensively, 
from  the  lightest  of  snow'-scenes  to  the  strongest  of 
]>ortrait.s.  the  book  forms  an  interesting  collection  of 
illustrated  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  indicates  clearly 
how'  those  who  wish  may  follow'.  There  is  an  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  W.  E.  F.  Wastell,  who  is  distinguished 
alike  as  a i)hotogra])her  and  as  the  author  of  tho.se 
humorous  pages  which  appear  week  by  week  in  Photog- 
raph//  and  Focus  over  his  [iseudonym  “The  Walrus.” 

Xo  expense  or  trouble  has  been  spared  in  the  make- 
uj)  of  the  book,  and  we  hav'e  nev'er  seen  half-tone  plates 
to  rival  the  reproductions.  We  speak  with  experience, 
for  one  of  the  pre.sent  writers  contributed  an  article  to 
the  Kodak  book,  and  he  well  knows  the  ditficnlty  — the 
almost  impossibility — to  reproduce  the  excessiv'ely 
light  work  for  which  he  is  generally  responsible.  Kodak, 
Ltd.,  has  reiH'oduced  the  originals,  in  this  case,  w'ith 
remarkalile  fiilelity  and  success.  The  new  booklet 
“ Kodak  Bromide  Pictures"  is  being  distrilnited  lav'ishly 
in  this  country,  and  certainly  it  will  be  treasured  by 
many.  We  have  had  a copy  sent  to  the  Editor,  who  may 
wish  to  form  his  own  ojiinion  concerning  it. 

Carine  .xnd  Will  Cadby. 
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Copying  Lantern-Slides 

A LAXTERX-SLIDE,  if  it  is  gooil  as  a slide,  does  not 
copy  at  all  well.  The  lighter  tones  are  almost  sure  to 
be  missing,  although  it  has  been  said  that  they  can  l)e 
obtained  by  projecting  the  slide  onto  a good  screen  and 
photographing  the  jiicture  on  the  screen.  If  this  is  not 
to  be  done  it  will  be  found  that  the  best  method  to 
make  a fresh  negative  from  a lantern-slide  is  to  illu- 
minate it  by  reflected  daylight  and  photograph  it  on  an 
ordinary  plate.  If  the  slide  is  a warm-toned  one  then 
an  orthochromatic  plate  should  he  used.  Smooth  white 
blotting-paper  makes  the  best  reflector,  and  to  prevent 
stray  light  from  veiling  the  negative  the  slide  should  Ije 
placed  over  an  opening  in  a sheet  or  card  in  front  of 
the  reflector,  the  opening  in  the  card  being  slightly 
larger  than  the  opening  in  the  mask. — PlwUxjraphy. 

Assistant  Photographer,  Reclamation  Service 
(Male).  United  States  Civil-Service 
Examination 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  an- 
nounces an  open  com])etitive  examination  for  assistant 
photographer,  Heclamation  Service,  for  men  only,  on 
A])ril  18,  1!)17.  at  the  places  mentioned  in  the  list 
obtainable  from  t'ivil  Service  Commission  or  post- 
master. ,\.  vacancy  in  Washington,  D.  ('.,  at  a 

year,  and  future  vacancies  requiring  similar  (pialifica- 
tions,  will  be  filled  from  this  examination,  unless  it  is 
found  in  the  interest  of  the  service  to  fill  any  vacancy  liy 
reinstatement,  transfer  or  promotion.  The  duties  of 
this  position  will  lie  mainly  those  enumeratcfl  in  the 
paragraph  below  as  prerequisites  for  this  position.  Com- 
petitors will  be  examined  in  the  following  sidijects, 
which  will  have  the  relative  weights  indicated: 


Siihjccfs  eights 

1.  General  princiiiles  (including  view  [diotog- 
raphy,  chemical  mani[mlations.  printing, 

toning,  developing  and  redeveloping) 40 

i.  Bromide  enlargements,  lantern-slides,  trans- 
parencies   30 

3.  Training  ami  experience 30 

Total 100 


.Applicants  nnust  have  actual  commercial  experience 
in  view-photography,  bromide-enlarging,  making  good 
scenic  lantern-slides,  copying  on  dryjilates,  including 
color-coj)ying  with  screens,  preparation  of  developers, 
che7nical  baths  and  mixtures  used  in  darkroom  work, 
making  transparencies  on  i>lates  and  celluloid-films, 
printing  gas-light  papers,  toning,  redeveloping,  and 
some  flash-light  and  portrait-work.  \ fairly  detailed 
statement  as  to  the  amount  of  above  experience  should 
be  included  in  the  application.  Statements  as  to  train- 
ing and  experience  are  accepted  snhject  to  verificat  ic>n . 
.Applicants  must  have  reached  their  twentieth  birthday 
on  the  date  of  the  examination.  .Applicants  may  he 
examined  at  any  place  at  which  this  examination  is 
held,  regardless  c>f  their  place  c>t  residence;  hut  those 
desiring  appointment  to  the  apportioned  service  in 
AA'ashington.  1).  must  lie  exaniineil  in  the  State  or 
Territory  in  which  they  reside  and  have  been  actually 
domiciled  in  such  State  or  Territory  for  at  least  one 
year  previous  to  the  examination,  and  must  have  the 
county  offit-er's  certificate  in  the  application  form  ex- 
eented.  Xo  sample  rpiesticms  of  this  examination  will 
be  furnished.  .\[)j)licants  must  suhnnt  to  the  examiner 
on  the  day  of  the  examination  their  j)hotogra])hs,  taken 
within  two  years,  securely  pasted  in  the  siiace  provided 
on  the  admission  carcls  sent  them  after  their  aii])lica- 
tions  are  filed.  Tintypes  or  jiroofs  will  not  he  accepted. 
This  examination  is  open  to  all  male  citizens  of  the 


United  States  who  meet  the  requirements.  A))i>licants 
should  at  once  apply  for  Form  13I'-2,  stating  the  title 
of  the  examination  desired,  to  the  Ci\  il  Service  Com- 
mission. Washington.  D.  C.,  or  to  the  secretary  of  the 
United  .States  Civil  Service  Board  at  any  place  men- 
tioned in  the  list  jirinted  hereon.  .Applications  shouhl 
he  jmqierly  executed,  excluding  the  medical  certificate, 
and  filed  with  the  Commission  at  AVashington  in  time 
to  arrange  for  the  examination  at  the  place  selected  by 
the  a])])licant.  The  exact  title  of  the  examination  as 
given  at  the  head  of  this  anmuincement  shoidd  he  stated 
in  the  ai>plication  form. — Issued  March  !>,  U17. 

The  Best  Book  on  Retouching 

Most  of  the  books  that  treat  on  retouching  and 
working  on  the  negatives,  with  the  intention  to  im- 
prove them,  are  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
Everybody  interested  has  been  looking  for  the  ideal 
book  on  this  important  subject,  and,  considering  the 
opinions  expressed  by  expert  professional  photog- 
raphers, Photo-Era  takes  pleasure  in  recommending, 
to  professionals  as  well  as  to  amateurs,  the  best  book 
on  this  stibject  printed  in  the  English  language.  We 
refer  to  the  work,  “A  Complete  Treati.se  on  Artistic 
Retouching,  Modeling  and  Etching,”  by  Clara  AA'eis- 
man  — an  expert  retoucher  and,  for  many  years,  the 
head  of  the  retouching-department  of  one  of  the 
largest  photographic  establishments  in  this  country. 
The  author  is  by  training,  experience  and  tempera- 
ment well-fitted  to  treat  so  difficult  a subject  as  re- 
touching; and  admirably,  indeed,  has  she  performed 
her  task.  Not  only  does  she  set  forth,  at  once  clear  and 
concise,  the  principles  of  sane  retouching  and  their  ap- 
plication, but  how'  to  avoid  the  common  error  of  spoil- 
ing a likeness  and  its  anatomical  aspect  by  senseless 
manipulations.  She  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
truth  in  modeling  the  human  face,  and  illustrates  by 
means  of  examples  the  danger  of  falsifying  the  results 
of  the  lens.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  de- 
lightful illustrations  of  genre  and  portrait-photography, 
exemplifying  the  best  principles  of  the  retouching-art 
which  make  for  the  artistic  blending  of  truth  and  ideal- 
ity. The  author  also  illustrates  how  successfully  an 
expression  of  gloom  may  be  converted  into  one  of 
happiness,  and  how  other  modifications  on  the  negative 
may  be  effected  by  skilful  u.se  of  pencil  and  etching- 
knife,  urging  only  such  technical  manipulations  as  may 
be  succes.sfully  practised  by  the  retoucher  of  average 
ability,  her  one  thought  being  the  attainment  of  su- 
premely artistic  results  by  easy  and  sensible  melhods. 

.Although  the  author  is  a practical  artist  and  a recog- 
nized authority  in  her  specialty,  she  supports  her  ad- 
vice with  references  to  well-known  art-principles,  thus 
imparting  to  her  words  greater  value  and  force.  The 
closing  chapter,  “Style  and  Individuality,”  reveals  the 
author’s  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  great  paint- 
ers, and  worthily  terminates  a volume  that  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every'  practical  worker  — professional 
or  amatenr.  We  accord  it  our  heartiest  endorsement. 

The  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  only  a few  copies 
are  left.  It  was  published  at  $2. .50,  hut  will  soon  be 
out  of  print.  Copies  will  be  sent  by  the  publisher  of 
I’hoto-Era  on  receipt  of  .$2.00  each. 

J’hntognijihcr  — “AA'hy  di<l  you  tell  my  wife  whal  time 
I came  in  this  morning,  after  I exjircssly  told  you  not 
to.^  ” 

The  Cook — “Sure.  Oi  did  n’t  tell  her.  She  asked  me 
what  toime  ye  got  in  an’  Oi  told  her  Oi  was  so  busy 
gettin'  the  breakfast  that  Oi  did  n’t  look  at  the  clock.” 

Toil'll  I'ojiies. 
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For 

His  First 
Photo  — 

and  your  best — there  is 
no  lens  requirement 
whieli  eannot  be  filled 
with  absolute  satisfac- 
tion by 


^auscK  [omb 

Photog  laphic  lenses 


If  speed  is  the  essential,  our  Tessars 
will  help  you.  Tessar  Ic,  althoueh  work- 
ing at  three  times  the  speed  of  ordinary 
lenses  and  double  that  of  most  anastig- 
mats,  still  retains  all  the  standard  essen- 
tials of  a lens  — optieal  corrections, 
reserve  covering  power  and  sharp, 
clear  definition. 

For  hand  cameras  Tessar  Ilh  will  be 
found  the  all-around  anastigmat  and 
the  answer  to  most  of  your  problems. 

The  advanced  amateur  and  the  serious 
worker  are  amply  provided  for  in  the 


Protar  Series  VII,  Convertible  Lenses. 
A set  of  Protars  represents  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  a photographic  lens.  Their 
applications  are  almost  without  end. 
You  simply  choose  the  viewpoint  which 
von  prefer  and  then  select  the  lens  com- 
binations which  most  fully  serve  your 
requirements. 

Our  new  booklet,  "What  Lens  Shall  I 
Buy?"  gives  detailed  descriptions  of  all 
lenses  together  with  information  about 
Telephoto  attachments,  Kay  Filters, 
Volute  Shutters  and  other  optical  acces- 
sories. Write  for  it. 


gausch  ^ [pmb  Optical  (p. 

622  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Leading  American  Makers  of  Photographic  an<l  Ophthalmic  Lenses,  Projection  Lanterns 
( Balopticons),  Microscopes,  Binoculars  and  other  High-Grade  Optical  Products. 
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Getting  Meaning  in  a Picture 

In  Three  Parts  — Part  III 

C.  H.  CLAUDY 


is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the 
ighly  skilled  photographer  can  do 
inch  of  liis  “studies”  without  an 
Tual  camera  or  any  exposure  of 
late.  His  eyes  are  his  camera, 
and  his  picture-forming  mind  his  exposed  plate. 
Equally,  of  course,  there  may  he  — at  the  psy- 
chological moment  — the  subject,  the  light,  the 
camera  and  the  inspiration  all  at  once  — that 
happened  to  the  writer  once,  and  the  result  was  a 
photograph  for  wliich  there  was  a large  demand, 
and  from  the  negative  of  which  prints  are  still 
selling,  though  its  maker  had  not  sense  enough 
to  demand  a royalty,  but  sold  the  negative  out- 
right. But  even  with  such  a combination  of 
fortuitous  circumstances,  there  can  be  little  claim 
to  constructive  art  — ■ merely  praise  for  having 
had  the  wit  to  seize  an  opportunity! 

In  the  last  paper,  some  space  was  given  to  a 
my'thical  artist  and  a mythical  conception,  and 
a lanrlscape  was  designedly  chosen  rather  than 
figure-studies.  There  is  nothing  to  be  read  into 
that  paper  against  the  practice  of  ])hotographing 
pretty  landscapes  for  the  jov  of  preserving  beauty. 
It  is  a protest  against  calling  such  work  truly 
pictorial,  or  flemanding,  even  by  implication, 
praise  for  anything  more  wortliy  hosannas  than 
the  eyes  with  which  to  see.  Any  one  can  make 
l)hotographs.  Give  a beauty-lover  a camera  and 
he  will  preserve  beauty;  but  the  function  of  the 
artist  is  to  exiwess  meaning,  create  beauty,  C(jii- 
vey  thouglit.  Nature  creates  beauty,  and  a 
dozen  men  of  science  with  a thousand  instru- 
ments can  show  it  to  you  — botanist  with  glass, 
zoologist  with  microscoi)e  and  astronomer  with 
telescope,  but  they  are  not  artists,  nor  is  Nature 
herself  one! 

But  there  is  less  excuse  for  him  who  conceives 
a picture  in  which  the  human  figure  ])lays  a 
part,  and  Vjulbs  the  casual  group  and  alters  it 
with  a title,  than  for  him  who  does  likewise  with 


the  landscape.  For  while  the  landscape  does,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  sometimes  express  by  accident 
a thought,  a meaning,  a mood,  which  we  poor 
humans  have  within  us,  the  human  figure  almost 
never  expresses  anything  of  the  mood  or  thought 
of  another,  without  that  other’s  interference.  Let 
a young  girl  into  a library,  give  her  an  arm-chair 
and  a box  of  chocolates,  and  she  may  curl  up  in 
the  one  and  devour  the  other  and  make  a pretty 
picture  of  youth,  innocence,  enjoyment,  study 
and  what  not.  But  to  take  a photograph  of  her 
and  title  it  anything  else  than  what  it  actually  is, 
“Picture  of  Girl,  Reading,”  is  to  sin  against  the 
art  that  may  be  in  those  who  look  at  your  picture 
if  it  is  not  in  yourself.  Think  up  a pose,  imagine 
a scene,  a design,  a composition,  to  express  youth 
or  beauty  or  innocence,  and  arrange  your  model, 
your  light,  your  accessories,  and  you  do  something 
— • grasping  the  chance  good  luck  has  put  in  your 
way  may  be  praiseworthy,  but  it  is  never  art. 

It  is  these  practices  which  have  rctardcil  pho- 
tography in  her  recognition  as  an  art,  and  not  a 
mere  craft.  Photograi)hy  — • the  mere  making  of 
fixed  images  ujjon  ]>a|)er  — ■ is  too  easy.  Any 
child  can  go  the  road  without  falling — -not  a 
grammar-school  student  but  can  be  taught  to 
make  even  carbons  in  a monl.h.  There  has  never 
been  aTiy  royal  road  to  art,  more  than  to  knowl- 
edge, and  the  camera  is  no  cxcci)l.ion,  though 
many  have  thought  it  is. 

It  is  the  in'ar-artist,  too,  who  has  sinned 
against  all  real  canons  of  coTistruclive  art,  with 
his  aljominations  of  mounting  and  framing,  ddie 
back-wash  from  that  wave  which  rose  and  en- 
gulfed us  all  half  a dozen  years  ago  is  still  swash- 
ing about  the  feet  of  the  uuiiiformeil.  Every  now 
and  then,  one  finds  nine  ])ieces  of  i)arti-colored 
paper  beneath  a print,  that  so-called  “multiple 
mounting”  which  shrieks  to  heaven  of  its  shame- 
less artifice.  He  who  regards  his  jihotograph  as 
the  top  of  a pile  of  flat  bricks,  from  which  he  will 
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V)iiil(l  a monument  to  patience  and  the  clever  ad- 
vertising of  the  fancy-paper  maker,  may  enjoy 
his  own  ])roductions,  but  few  others  do.  And  less 
understand  them;  and  because,  as  a nation,  we 
know  yet  but  little  of  the  traditions  of  graphic 
art,  we  have  swept  through  our  photographic  ex- 
hibitions and  kept  silence  when  we  found  a gray 
on  green,  on  gray,  or  on  green  with  a brown 
print  carefully  poised  atop  the  whole! 

Similarly,  the  craze  for  oddities  in  mounting 
as  to  position.  A tiny  2x4  print  in  the  extreme 
south-east  corner  of  an  11  x 14  mount  ])asse- 
partouted  has  excited  wonder,  if  not  admiration, 
more  than  once.  The  breatldess  comments  of  the 
unelcct  have  been  both  food  for  the  scorn  of  the 
maker  and  amusing  to  the  sane. 

‘AVI  lat  do  you  su])po.se  he  did  that  for.^  I can’t 
make  head  or  tale  of  all  that  paper.  And  why  not 
in  the  middle.^  Oh,  I supj)ose  it ’s  Art!”  One 
can  fairly  feel  the  capitals  with  wliich  the  word 
is  s])cllcd. 

Nt)W  there  are  certain  well-known  laws  of 
vision  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  mounting  of 
l)ictures  to  their  betterment.  Thus,  more  space 
below  than  above  gives  a sense  of  balance — a 
print  mounted  in  the  exact  center  of  a mount, 
particularly  if  the  picture  and  mount  are  nearly 
scpiare,  seems  top  heavy.  Similarly,  if  there  be 
motion  in  the  picture  — a horse,  runner,  auto- 
mobile, yacht  — it  may  be  increased  or  slowed 
uj)  by  mounting  the  ])rint  to  right  or  left  of  center 
of  the  mount,  jwovided  it  is  not  overdone  to  the 
point  of  absurdity.  A racing  boat  going  cast,  and 
nearer  the  east  side  of  the  frame  than  the  west, 
suggests  more  speed  than  the  same  boat  nearer 
the  west  side  — s])ace  covered,  in  other  words, 
suggests  s])eed  in  the  past  more  than  space  to  be 
covered  suggests  sjjccd  in  the  future.  Similarly,  a 
])ict)ire  in  which  a figure  stoo])s  over  must  have 
room  to  straight('u  up,  or  the  beholder  feels  a 
menial  craiiij).  Ask  not  why  — or  at  least  ad- 
dress your  (|ucstion  to  the  j)rofessor  of  psychology 
and  not,  to  the  writer.  I but  s])cak  of  what  is 
known.  All  these  true  ])rinci])les  of  moimtiug 
may  be  used  to  adviuitage  by  the  maker  f)f  any 
I)hot()graph,  be  he  artist  or  no.  But  to  mount 
crookcilly  or  oddly  sim])ly  for  the  sake  of  being 
crooked  or  odd,  actually  puts  the  offender  in  the 
same  boat  with  the  self-styled  critic  who  says: 

“]  don't  know  much  about  art;  but  I know 
what  I like!” 

d'he  function  of  a mount  to  a photogra])!!,  a 
mat  to  a watcrcolor,  a frame  tor  any  ])icture,  is 
to  isolate  it  from  surroundings,  ])rovidc  a space 
about  the  ])ictnre  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  with- 
out distraction.  Anything  in  frame,  mount  or 
mat  which  attracts  the  eye  from  the  picture 
shows  that  mat,  mount  or  frame  to  be  improiJcr 


for  the  picture  it  surrounds.  Cunning  use  of 
scientific  principles  of  vision  have  made  of  all 
three  actual  aids  to  the  carrying-power  of  the 
picture,  just  as  the  painter  calls  on  the  electrician 
to  light  his  picture  from  above  and  shade  the 
light  from  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  If  you  have 
knowledge  enough  to  frame  a brown  print  in 
brown  with  a brown  frame  because  your  photo- 
graph is  of  autumn  leaves,  no  one  will  quarrel 
with  you  for  that  repetition  of  motive  in  color. 
The  musician  repeats  to  monotony  a tinkle  of 
notes  when  he  writes  “The  Song  of  the  Brook” 
— Nevins’,  for  instance  — and  the  poet  makes 
sound  an  echo  to  the  sense,  as  when  Pope  allit- 
erates : 

“Soft  is  the  strain  when  zephyr  gently  blows 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows,” 

and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  artist  should  not 
thus  aid  his  color  with  an  isolator  of  repeating 
tonality.  But  to  put  a green  frame  on  a brown 
print,  a red  frame  on  a blue  print  or  use  forty 
different  mounts  of  contrasting  colors  on  any 
print,  is  to  the  educated  eye  about  on  a par  with 
playing  the  piano  while  a child  thumps  playfully 
ill  the  bass,  or  listening  to  the  poetic  effusions  of 
some  village-bard  to  whom  a few  feet  more  or 
less  in  a metrical  line  are  too  small  to  notice! 

Not  by  mounting  or  framing  or  hanging  is 
meaning  put  in  a picture.  Sometimes  these  things, 
ill  done,  do  much  to  destroy  both  the  beauty  and 
appeal  of  a photograph  which  otherwise  would 
knock  loudly  on  the  door  which  leads  to  the 
house  of  apiireciation. 

Of  course,  some  one  will  ask  here  the  ancient 
question  as  to  how,  if  all  this  be  true,  the  artist 
can  stand  glaring  gold  about  his  painting.  And 
the  two  oldest  answers  are  appended,  because 
no  one  has  thought  of  better  ones.  First,  gold  is 
about  the  only  “color,”  if  you  call  it  a color, 
which  will  harmonize  well  with  all  other  colors 
in  a painting;  second,  gold  represents  to  us  that 
which  is  most  j)recious;  therefore  we  use  it  to 
honor  our  art,  as  a symbol  of  the  care  with  which 
we  guard  it,  the  ai)preciation  in  which  we  hold 
it,  the  honor  we  would  do  it.  But  note  well  — 
your  real  artist  docs  not  use  glaring  gold,  but  old 
gold,  quiet  in  t(ine,  in  his  frames.  Note  also  that 
the  frames  of  browns  and  grays  which  will  not 
fit  with  color  will  fit  well  with  the  monochrome 
of  the  photograph.  A'ou  never  see  a well-framed 
etching  in  gold  — ami  a photogra])h  is  closer  to 
the  etching  than  to  any  other  form  of  graphic 
art.  This  fact  should  I)e  a])])arent. 

Art  has  sufficient  of  hypocrisy,  pretense,  bun- 
combe and  foolishness  in  and  around  it  already, 
without  the  i)hotogra|)her  adding  to  the  tale. 
Because  art  is  art  and  not  a science,  her  termi- 
nology, even  her  aims,  must  always  be  more  or 
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THE  LAST  OF  WINTER 


K.  C.  SCHULTZ 


less  obscure,  and  to  be  soiiglit  for  in  tlionght  and 
feeling  rather  than  with  the  niicroscoiie  and  tlie 
balance.  But  the  real  artist  has  a very  definite 
idea  of  what  art  is,  to  him  at  least,  and  the  art 
that  is  in  him  makes  him  labor  to  ex]iress  that 
meaning  to  his  fellows.  Never  by  chance,  never 
by  luck,  never  Ijy  after-thought,  docs  lie  work  — 
always  with  labor,  with  pains,  with  effort,  in- 
spired and  pleasurable  though  it  may  be.  Who 
would  add  to  the  art  of  the  world  w'ith  camera 
and  plate,  who  would  [>ut  a meaning  into  his 
photographs  and  call  them  jiictures  by  right  and 
not  by  might,  must  follow  this  road  and  no  other. 

Education,  study;  study,  education;  effort, 
trial;  trial,  effort;  thought,  thought  and  once 
more  thought  — it  is  by  these  means  only  that 
meaning  ever  gets  into  canvas  and  jiaint,  dry- 


point  and  plate  or  lens  and  priutiug-iiapc'r! 

Make  all  tlie  records  you  want;  make  jiholo- 
graphs  of  nature's  beauty  until  the  jilate-maker 
is  swam])c(l  in  wealth;  j)reserve  for  your  edifica- 
tion and  that  of  your  friends  anything  and  every- 
thing yonr  lens  can  secure,  and  be  haiipy  in  the 
doing,  nor  thitd<  the  world,  nor  any  jiarl  of  it, 
will  f|uarrel  with  yon.  But  unless  you  have  first 
a meaning  in  your  mind,  soul,  heart,;  unless,  first, 
you  have  a message,  and,  second,  you  put  it.  on 
your  ]ia])cr  with  all  the  force  and  all  the  humility 
of  one  who  but  follows  where  great  artists  have 
trod  before,  do  not  profane  wdiat  shmdd  be  sacred, 
ami  a tluTig  apart,  by  calling  such  photograi)hs 
'jiiclures,  or  by  im])lying,  with  a catchy  title, 
that  you  have  brought  forth  in  i)ain  and  labor 
when  yon  have  but  j)rofited  by  chance. 


The  Electric  Current  in  Bird-Photography 


GUY  A.  BAILEY 


NY  one  who  lias  attempted  bird- 
pliotography,  and  used  the  uncer- 
tain thread  or  tlie  Inill)  with  its 
cumbersome  tubing  for  releasing 
the  shutter,  must  have  wished  for 
an  electric  shutter. 

As  far  as  I can  find  out,  there  is  no  such 
shutter  on  the  market.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
simple  contrivance  if  there  were  a large  demand 
for  the  product. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a shutter,  I have  sub- 
stituted an  ordinary  electric  bell,  made  over  to 
serve  the  purpose.  The  only  parts  used  are  the 
electro-magnets,  armature  and  frame.  The  ham- 
mer is  removed 
and  the  shaft 
ben  t at  right 
angle  of  the  ar- 
mature. The 
wiring  is 
changed  so  that 
the  interrupter 
is  cut  out.  Two 
pieces  of  sheet- 
zinc,  two  inches 
b y t li  r e e - 
fourths  of  an 
inch,  are  bent 
to  form  a right 
angle  and  sol- 
dered together 
at  the  liase, 
leaving  a tliree- 
sixteenth  - inch 
s])ace  between 
the  u j)  r i g h t 
portions.  A 
hole  is  bored  in 

the  outer  zinc  to  admit  the  end  of  the  bent  shaft 
which  normally  rests  against  the  second  zinc.  A 
jiiece  of  number  eighteen  cojijier  wire,  four  inches 
long,  is  bent  to  form  a loop.  One  end  is  fastened 
to  strong  thread  that  leads  to  the  release,  and  the 
other  end  is  fastened  to  rubber  bands  that  are 
secured  lielow.  d'his  ajiparalus  should  lie  fastened 
to  a board,  and  the  whole  thing  nailed  to  a sup- 
port for  the  camera.  The  magnets  should  come 
directly  under  the  sliutter,  so  that  the  inill  will 
come  straight  down.  The  wire  loop  is  hung  over 
the  shaft  and  the  rubbers  drawn  down  tight  and 
fastened.  The  threail  should  just  reach  from  the 
wire  to  the  release  on  the  shutter.  When  the  cur- 
rent is  passed,  the  shaft  will  be  drawn  from  the 
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loop  and  the  rubber  bands  will  pull  the  wire 
down,  instantly  releasing  the  shutter. 

With  this  apparatus  a bird  may  be  snapped  in 
any  position  it  assumes.  It  acts  instantly,  and  a 
S])eed  of  one-fiftieth  of  a second  will  be  fast 
enough  for  any  that  moves  only  at  the  stroke  of 
the  armature.  In  some  cases  a slower  speed  may 
be  used.  With  a lens  working  at  F/4.5,  it  is  pos- 
silile  to  get  good  negatives  in  cloudy  weather,  and 
without  motion,  by  setting  the  shutter  for  a 
slow-instantaneous  exjiosure.  It  will  require 
some  time  to  find  just  the  speed  that  is  slightly 
faster  than  the  reaction  period  of  the  bird. 

At  the  jiresent  time  I have  seven  of  these 

electrical  re- 
leases, with  all 
the  necessary 
push-buttons 
in  one  window. 
Four  of  them 
are  about  one 
hundred  feet 
from  the  win- 
dow, near  feed- 
ing  - stations. 
One  is  set  near 
a tree  into 
which  a hole 
was  bored  and 
suet  placed  for 
Woo  d peckers, 
N u thatches. 
Chickadees  and 
Brown  Creep- 
e r s.  These 
birds  have 
GUV  A.  BAILEY  been  photo- 
graphed many 

tunes;  but  the  station  is  still  kept  up  for  them 
as  well  as  for  some  uncommon  bird  that  may 
come.  There  is  a chance  that  the  Redbreasted 
Nuthatch,  Arctic  Three-toed  AVoodpecker,  or 
some  other  desirable  stranger,  may  be  the  next 
visitor,  and  this  is  worth  the  effort. 

The  second  camera  is  placed  near  a horizontal 
limb  bored  out  and  nailed  to  a jiost.  This  limb 
is  filled  with  vaiious  seeds  such  as  henq),  millet, 
rape  and  canary.  Seed-eating  Inrds  will  be  at- 
tracted to  this  place.  Among  tho.se  that  come 
to  this  jiarticniar  station  are  Juncos,  Song 
S])arrows,  Towfiiees,  Cow-birds,  AA  hitc-throated 
Sjiarrows,  AAdiitc-crowned  Sparrow's,  Chipping 
Siiarrows,  Swamj)  Sparrows  and,  most  abundantly 
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of  all,  Englisli  Sjairrows.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
seed  jnit  ont  arc  eaten  l)v  these  pests.  Still,  I 
give  them  credit  for  leading  the  way.  It  is  their 
noisy  feeding  that  attracts  any  other  bird 
within  hearing.  I do  not  find  that  they  really 
keep  the  others  away;  for  most  of  the  others  men- 
tiom'd  will  eat  with  them.  The  Song-Sparrow  is 
more  Ijelligerent  than  the  English  S])arrow.  1 
have  seen  a Song-S])arrow  drive  away  three  Eng- 
lish Si)arrows,  attacking  them  savagely.  It  is  the 
usual  thing  for  the  English  S[)arrow  t(j  give  way 
to  the  Song-S])arrow. 

A third  feeding-station  is  a horizontal  limb 
like  the  second,  but  mounted  on  gas-])ipe,  which 
is  ])rovided  with  a large  funnel,  to  kee]>  down  the 
squirrels.  The  food  used  is  crumbs  of  fried  cakes, 
sunflower  seeds,  and  other  foods  that  the  squirrels 
eat.  d’he  numerous  gray  s((uirrels  are  given  plenty 
to  eat;  but  we  jn-efer  that  it  come  from  some 
other  ]jlace  than  here.  Ifobins,  Grackles,  Scarlet 
Tanagers  and  other  birds  are  fond  of  the 
doughnut-crundrs;  (ioldtinches  and  Nuthatches 
eat  the  sunflowei’-seeds. 

A fourth  feeding-])lace  is  near  a stum])  in  a 
ravine,  'i'he  stick  is  bored  out  and  a hole  about 
two  and  a half  inches  dee])  by  three  inches  long 
made.  The  sides  are  lined  with  co])])er.  and  the 
bottom  coveixal  with  ])laslcr  of  I’ai  is.  In  this  are 
placed  meal-worms.  The  smooth  sides  ])revent 
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them  from  crawling  out,  and  the  white  bottom 
makes  them  consjiicuous  to  the  birds.  This  is 
intended  for  AYinter-Wrens,  Fox-Sparrows,  and 
Thrushes.  It  is  always  in  the  shade.  To  make  it 
possible  to  use  a (iiiick  ex])osnre,  light  is  thrown 
from  a large  mirror,  controlled  from  the  window 
where  the  luish-buttons  are  locaterl. 

The  fifth  feeding-station  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
])astnre-lot  about  five  hundred  feet  from  the 
window.  It  is  surrounded  with  a fence,  to  keep 
the  cattle  from  disturbing  the  camera.  The  food 
used  is  seeds,  crumbs  and  meal-worms.  Meadow- 
larks, Sj)arrows,  Crows  and  Flickers  have  used 
this  station  so  far.  Other  birds  of  the  fields  are 
ex])ected  in  due  time. 

A sixth  station  is  located  about  eight  hundred 
feet  away.  A liml)  is  ilriven  into  the  ground.  A 
hole  is  bored  in  the  to])  and  two  other  holes  are 
bored  in  the  side  of  the  limb.  The  stick  is  three 
inches  in  diameter  and  extends  about  sixteen 
inches  above  the  ground.  English-walnut  meats 
are  j)ut  in  the  hole  in  the  toj).  Red-headed  Wood- 
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peckers  are  con- 
stant visitors 
when  this  food  is 
used.  Dougli- 
nnts  and  seeds 
are  i)laced  in  tlie 
liolcs  in  the  sides. 
Crows.  IVleadow- 
larks,  Crackles, 
the  various  Spar- 
rows, liave  al- 
rcailv  visited  this 


station, 
set  up 
puri)ose 
t rafting 


1 1 was 
for  tlie 
of  at- 
Plicas- 
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ants,  Quail  and 
those  birds  that 
kec])  away  from 
the  buildings.  Of 
course,  the  other 
more  familiar 
birds  were  to  be 
expected. 

The  seventh 
circuit  does  not 
run  to  a feeding- 
station.  The  ap- 
paratus is  jilaccd  in  the  toj)  of  aii  oak  tree,  sixty 
feet  from  the  ground.  Three  ladders  mounted 
permanently  in  the  tree  make  the  ascent  easy 
and  rapid,  d'hc  camera  is  focuscil  on  the  end 
of  the  tallest  limb  in  the  tree,  all  other  limbs 
near  luuing  l)ccn  cut  out.  This  tree  has  for 
years  been  the  lookout  for  a great  variety  of 
birds.  Shrikes,  Sparrow  Hawks,  Cowbirds,  Blue- 
birds, Crackles,  Croslieaks  and  many  others 
have  perched  in  this  tree,  but  thus  far  have  been 
out  of  reach  of  a camera.  This  place  has  just  been 
arranged,  and  no  iiictures  have  yet  been  taken. 

The  tree  itself  is  not  visible  from  the  window, 
and,  to  overcome  this  difhcultj’,  a large  fine 
mirror  has  been  set  u])  in  the  pasture-lot.  The 
mirror  is  set  at  the  proper  angle  and,  l>y  focusing 
a telescope  on  the  mirror,  the  top  of  the  oak  is 
watched.  I should  add  that  all  the  stations  are 
covered  with  telescojies  iiermauently  mounted 
and  focused  on  them.  These  telescopes  are  just 
over  the  push-buttons  iii  the  window.  Even 
those  that  are  one  hundred  feet  away  have  tele- 
seojies,  for  at  that  distance  it  is  necessarj'  jiosi- 
tively  to  identify  the  birds,  and  to  be  sure  of 
tlic'ir  exact  jiosiliou  before  touching  the  button. 

Seven  years  ago,  I started  a permanent  feeding- 
station,  using  only  suet  for  food  and  a string  to 
release  the  shut  ter.  From  year  to  year  tlie  nuni- 
lier  has  increased  and  the  kinds  of  foods  varied. 
I fiiifl  it  best  to  use  certain  foods  R'gularly  in  the 


same  station.  There  is  more  chance  to  get  the 
birds  you  want  if  you  increase  the  number  of 
feeding-places. 

One  might  imagine  that  after  two  or  three 
years  few  new  subjects  would  offer  themselves. 
Oil  the  contrary,  each  year  of  the  seven  has 
brought  some  new  species.  Earlier  in  the  work 
there  were  more.  In  these  seven  years.  Scarlet 
Tanagers  came  but  one  year;  Towhees,  one  year; 
Swamp-Sparrows,  one  year;  Cowbirds,  two  years; 
Fox-Sparrows,  one  year.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  that  come  regularly  each  year,  and  that 
gives  a chance  to  improve  the  pictures  that  were 
made  previously.  Then,  there  is  that  long  list 
of  migrants  that  may  stop  if  you  can  get  the 
right  food,  bath  or  perch.  These  are  the  ones  that 
keej)  you  always  hoping. 

These  feeding-stations,  with  the  telescopes, 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  study  the  birds  when 
they  are  absolutely  undisturbed  by  your  pres- 
ence. The  boxes  with  the  cameras  become  part 
of  the  laudscaiie,  and  birds  are  not  at  all  dis- 
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turbed  by  them.  Even  the  click  of  the  release, 
after  a time,  becomes  a familiar  sound. 

The  four  feeding-stations  nearest  the  window 
have  a favorable  location  by  nature.  Below 
them  is  a wooded  ravine  that  opens  out  into  a 
pasture  lot.  Birds  that  move  from  the  lowlands 
for  shelter  would  come  to  the  stations.  The 
English  Sparrows  are  the  decoys  that  lead  them 
on.  Above  these  stations  there  is  a spring  that 
is  open  the  year  ’round,  and  draws  many  birds. 

This  ravine  is  located  in  the  village  of  Geneseo, 
N.  Y.,  near  tlie  Normal  School  building.  There 
are  residences  close  at  hand.  House-cats  roam 
through  this  ravine  early  in  the  morning  and 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Of  course,  they  catch 
many  of  the  birds,  and  frighten  others  away. 
Some  of  them  hide  in  the  camera-boxes,  and 


pounce  on  the  birds  from  this  vantage-point. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  legis- 
lation against  roaming  cats.  They  are  roaming 
mostly  because  they  are  improperly  cared  for  or 
insufficiently  fed  at  home.  It  is  common  for  peo- 
ple to  own  cats  and  let  them  “hunt  for  a living.’’ 
It  means  often  that  they  feed  on  birds. 

It  is  entirely  legal  now  to  keep  a cat  that  lives 
on  song-birds.  A large  numlrer  of  people  are  not 
keeping  cats  because  they  do  feed  on  birds.  If 
public  sentiment  continues  to  increase,  the  cats 
will  be  less  numerous  and  the  Irii'ds  will  have  a 
better  chance.  Any  one  who  tries  to  feed  the 
birds  will  find  that  the  cats  are  a nuisance,  and 
will  be  willing  to  aid  in  procuring  legislation  to 
protect  the  birds  from  this  their  worst  enemy. 

Courtesy  of  Bird-Lore. 
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OR  the  production  of  what  is  known 
as  the  “red-chalk”  tone,  the  favorite 
formula  has  hitherto  been  one  re- 
quiring in  its  make-up  a large  pro- 
portion of  neutral  potassium  citrate, 
a chemical  not  usually  stocked  and  conscipiently 
unhandy  to  obtain  at  anj'  time,  now,  in  company 
with  most  other  potassium  salts,  only  to  be  had 
at  a very  enhanced  price.  The  writer  has  there- 
fore been  led  to  make  trials  in  other  directions, 
and  is  now  able  to  give  particulars  of  a method 
to  produce  red  tones  of  a jiarticularly  pleasing 
nature,  with  sparkling  highlights,  the  iirint  being 
free  of  the  dull  and  sunken  aspect  hitherto  char- 
acteristic of  copper-toning. 

To  those  who  are  contemplating  the  jiroduc- 
tion  of  rcd-clialk  pictures  for  the  first  time,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  most  sub- 
jects — landsca])cs  particularly  — the  bromiile 
print  must  be  exposed  and  fleveloped  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  render  it  useless  if  left  in  the 
black;  this,  indeed,  is  one  factor  that  makes  for 
the  superiority  of  the  red-chalk  jirint  over  one  in 
black  and  white  from  the  same  negative. 

Granted  that  the  negative  one  is  working  from 
is  robust  and  well  graded,  the  extra  exjiosure 
enables  the  entire  scale  of  gradation  to  be  re- 
corfled  on  the  print,  which  in  the  subseriuent 
process  of  toning  loses  its  heaviness  and  becomes 
a thing  of  charm. 

The  toning-bath  is  made  by  ilissolving 


Copper  sulphate 20  grains 

Potassium  ferricyanide  10  grains 

In  water  .3  ounces 


This  produces  a muddy  greenish  fluid,  to  which  is 
addcil  sufficient  of  a saturated  solution  of  ammo- 
nium carbonate  to  dissolve  the  i)recipitate  and 
leave  the  solution  a clear,  slightly  greenish  blue. 
After  this  stage  has  been  reached,  another  half 
an  ounce  of  the  ammonium  carbonate  solution  is 
added.  As  the  ammonia  salt  is  of  a very  volatile 
natiire,  the  rpiantity  required  will  vary  according 
to  its  condition;  if  fresh,  al>out  200  grains  will  be 
required,  and  this  is  rc])rescnted  by  two  fluid 
ounces  of  the  saturated  solution. 

The  bromide  ]>rint,  which  has  been  fixed  and 
washed  in  the  usual  way.  is  flowed  with  enough 
of  the  toniug-solution  to  cover  it,  and  passes 
through  a series  of  colors  of  increasing  warmth. 
In  tlie  early  stages  some  most  agr(‘cable  pur])les 
are  produced,  and,  of  course,  the  o])cration  may 
be  arrested  at  any  moment.  For  red  font's,  how- 
ever, the  ]u-int  is  allowed  to  remain  until  action 
ceases,  when  ten  minutes’  washing  follows.  It 
will  now  be  seen  that  a slight  pink  tone  |)erva.des 
the  highlights,  and  this  is  removed  by  a brief 


immersion  in 

Liquor  amnuuiia  (strong) 30  drops 

ater  0 ounces 


Used  in  these  proportions  this  clearing-bath  will 
not  affect  the  density  of  the  i)rint;  used  stronger 
it  will,  so  that  moans  of  local  or  general  reduction 
are  at  hand  if  required.  After  another  five  min- 
utes’ washing,  the  print  may  be  la,i<l  out  to  dry. 

'I'he  toniug-solution  may  be  used  for  two  prints 
in  immediate  succession;  after  that  it  should  be 
tlirown  away.  The  cost  is  trifling. 

A malcur  Bhohujra pher. 
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one's  collection  of  pliotographs 
(lows,  tlie  need  to  adoj)t  some 
iniple  and  effective  filing-system 
or  both  negatives  and  prints  be- 
•omes  im])crative.  Esjiecially,  for 
tlic  serious  worker  who  accumulates  a number  of 
interesting  and  varied  suV)jects  which  are  used 
fretiuentl>’  in  one  way  or  another,  and  which  re- 
quire a means  of  ready  reference.  However, 
since  individual  requirements  vary,  I will  simply 
mention  different  practical  filing-  and  indexing- 
methods  and  leave  the  matter  of  selection  or 
adaptation  to  interested  readers. 

In  the  first  ])lace,  no  matter  what  method  is 
ailo])ted,  all  negatives  shoidd  be  numbered,  as 
in  many  cases  it  is  (|uite  impossil)le  to  identify 
clearly  a given  one  by  title  alone.  As  far  as  j)os- 
sible,  it  is  best  to  number  consecutively,  thus 
avoiding  any  chance  of  confusion  between  num- 
bers; but  there  are  times  when  an  exce])tion  may 
be  made  in  favor  of  numbering  in  series,  as,  for 
cxam])le,  when  an  entire  collection  along  one 
line,  or  representing  one  locality,  is  kept  together. 
In  such  instances,  a code-letter  or  number  is  used 
in  connection  with  the  serial  numl)er  of  the  set. 
I found  it  advantageous  to  number  my  small 
film-negatives  iiidejjendontly  of  the  larger  ones 
on  glass-jdates,  so  that  each  film-negative  num- 
ber is  preceded  by  the  letter  F,  as  Fl,  F2,  etc. 
'J'hese  numbers,  together  with  titles,  are  written 
in  waterproof  India-ink  on  the  back  of  each 
negative  over  the  blank  spaces  left  on  the  film 
between  exposures.  IJy  taking  care  to  leave  all 
this  margin  at  one  end  when  the  negatives  are 
cut  apart  after  the  strij)  is  dry,  there  is  space  for 
considerable  data  if  written  with  a fine  pen.  All 
these  data  show  on  the  untrimmed  record-prints. 
Glass-negatives  may  be  numb('red  on  the  blank 
space  produced  by  the  rebate  of  the  holder,  but 
this  need  not  be  done  when  they  are  kej)t  in 
envelo])es  or  “i>reservcrs,”  as  the  numbers  — and 
other  data  — are  written  on  the  wrai)pers  in- 
stead. includiTig  of  course  the  file-number  or 
letter,  together  with  other  data. 

d'here  are  a number  of  convenient  ways  to 
store  negatives.  For  films  there  are  s{)ecial  books, 
usually  known  as  film-albums,  which  are,  per- 
haps, the  best  for  average  amateurs.  Another 
good  system,  however,  is  based  on  the  card- 
index  — the  outfit  consists  of  a case  with  nnm- 
bered  cards  wliich  act  as  sc])arators  for  each 
negative.  Still  another  ])lan  is  to  use  ordinary 
negative-envelopes  and  attach  numbered  gummed 


labels  to  one  end  in  such  a position  that  the  num- 
bers are  all  visible  when  on  file.  By  any  of  these 
methods,  hundreds  of  films  may  be  filed  in  one 
case  in  regidar  order,  or  divided  by  special  cards 
into  groups  according  to  subject-matter. 

Similar  filing-methods  are  available  for  nega- 
tives on  glass.  Boxes  are  now  siqiplied  of  the 
pro])er  size  to  accommodate  fifty  or  one  hundred 
])lates.  Though  — for  that  matter  — any  one 
who  is  handy  with  saw  and  hammer  can  make 
file-boxes  from  small  packing-cases.  Many  pre- 
fer to  use  the  original  cardboard  plate-boxes  for 
the  finished  negatives  on  account  of  simplicity 
and  lightness  in  handling.  As  these  are  usually 
made  m three  parts,  the  inside  box  can  be  dis- 
carded, thus  making  more  room.  By  placing  a 
length  t)f  tape  — or  strip  of  strong  j)ai)er  — in 
the  bottom  of  the  box  before  filling  it,  the  nega- 
tives may  l)e  removed  more  easily.  Although  the 
])lates  may  be  stored  in  this  manner  without 
anything  between  them,  it  is  safer  to  employ 
some  kind  of  se])arator  to  guard  against  marring 
the  negatives.  Packing  them  face  to  face  with 
waxed-i>aper  between  will  serve,  though  I prefer 
to  use  the  translucent  “glassine”  negative- 
])reservers,  as  they  take  uj)  very  little  space, 
yet  afford  j)rotectio7r  when  the  negatives  are  re- 
moved and  stacked  on  the  work-bench  ready  to 
be  printed  or  examined. 

Because  the  negatives  are  numbered  consecu- 
tively, it  does  not  follow  that  they  must  be  stored 
always  in  similar  order.  This  is  a matter  of  per- 
sonal convenience,  depending  somewhat  on  how 
many  sizes  there  are,  or  wdiether  it  seems  best  to 
file  by  the  sidiject-matter  rei)re.sented.  If  prop- 
erly indexed,  no  trouble  need  be  experienced  to 
locate  a negative  in  any  case. 

To  avoid  confusion,  all  boxes  — or  file-cases  — 
should  be  plainly  marked  with  an  individual 
number  or  letter;  and,  if  negatives  are  kept  in 
consecutive  order,  it  is  an  added  convenience  to 
place  below  the  indi\  idual  letter  the  numbers  of 
the  first  and  last  negatives  contained  therein. 

To  render  any  negative  “get-at-able”  without 
trouble,  some  sort  of  an  index  must  be  kept.  In 
some  instances  it  is  sufficient  simply  to  add  the 
filing-ca.se  number  to  the  data  in  one's  exposure 
note-book,  or  write  the  list  of  titles,  as  the  pictures 
are  made,  in  a separate  blank-book,  giving  first 
the  negative  nund)cr,  then  the  descrijrtive  title, 
and  lastly  the  number  of  the  filing-case  in  which 
the  negative  may  be  found.  However,  none  of 
these  methods  provides  for  the  classification  de- 
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HARBINGER  OF  SPRING 

Behold  within  the  woods  a touching  thing, 

A sacrifice  to  Winter  made  by  Spring : 

On  trembling  stem,  in  waxen,  shell-pink  cup, 
Arbutus’  fragrant  soul  is  offered  up. 

ROBIN  ALDEN. 
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sirable  wlien  a large  collection  is  to  be  dealt 
with;  on  this  account  a card-index  or  loose-leaf 
book  is  better.  By  adopting  such  an  index,  the 
titles  may  be  entered  according  to  the  subject- 
matter  represented  — or  in  any  other  manner 
which  personal  convenience  requires  — and, 
when  the  file  is  beiiig  constantly  drawn  on  for 
illustrative  purposes  of  any  kind,  it  becomes  still 
more  effective  if  all  subjects  which  might  come 
under  more  than  one  head  are  cross-indexed. 
For  instance,  one  might  have  a view  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  showing  some  notable 
building  — such  as  the  Public  Library  — in 
addition  to  the  busy  street-life.  Now  a negative  of 
this  kind  could  be  indexed  under  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes  — as  a Street-Scene  under  “S,” 
a New  York  view  under  “N,”  Fifth  Avenue 
under  “J\”  Public-Building  under  “P”  and 
Architecture  under  “A.”  In  this  way  — which- 
ever one  of  these  five  subjects  might  be  upper- 
most in  mind  — one  could  not  fail  to  locate  the 
negative.  All  of  this  may  sound  like  a lot  of  fuss 
and  trouble  — usually  such  complete  cross-in- 
dexing would  not  be  required  — but  it  is  surely 
better  to  spend  five  minutes  to  index  a subject 
than  to  waste  five  hours  hunting  through  hun- 
dreds — or  thousands  — of  negatives  trying  to 
locate  one  that  it  is  important  to  use  at  short 
notice.  Be  assured  the  time  is  w'ell  spent. 

Another  way  — and  one  I think  in  many  re- 
spects to  be  the  best,  since  it  combines  the  card- 
index  })rinciple  with  other  valuable  features  — 
is  to  use  record-prints  instead  of  index-cards.  By 
so  doing  the  suitability  of  a picture  for  any  pur- 
pose may  be  determined  at  a glance  without 
having  to  look  up  the  negative.  Wherever  there 
is  a large  number  of  studies  along  similar  lines,  it 
is  much  easier  to  pick  out  the  one  wanted  in  this 
way  than  to  rely  on  written  descrijjtion  alone. 
The  neatest  way  to  employ  prints  for  this  pur- 
pose is  to  take  the  largest  sized  negatives  as  the 
maximum  standard  of  size,  anil  print  all  the  sub- 
jects uj)on  paper  of  tliis  measurement,  using  a 
mask  for  the  smaller  negatives.  As  fast  as  prints 
are  made  the  negative-number,  title  and  filing- 
case  number  of  negative  should  lie  written  on 
the  back.  Films  marked  as  jireviously  described 
will  record  the  data  automatically,  if  care  is 
taken  not  to  hide  same  when  jirinting  under  a 
mask.  The  prints  may  then  be  inserted  in  a 
filing-box  of  suitable  .size,  divided  by  cards  let- 
tered aljihabetically,  or  bearing  such  class  titles 
as  Cloud.s,  I.anuscape,  Trees  and  Plants, 
II  iSTOuic  SiajTS,  Akchitectuke,  Marines, 
Animals,  Genre  Studies,  Portraits,  and  so  on, 
into  as  many  divisions  as  circumstances  ri'quire. 
If  a group  grows  to  considerable  ])roportions,  it 
is  advisable  to  subdivide.  Landscapes,  for  ex- 


ample, could  be  separated  into  classes  by  seasons 
of  the  year,  or  special  effects,  as  Fog  and  Mist, 
Rainy  Days,  Sunsets,  Night  Scenes,  etc.  Cross- 
indexing is,  of  course,  accomplished  by  making 
duplicate  prints,  when  necessary,  and  filing  under 
various  heads. 

As  an  alternative,  ordinary  prints  of  various 
sizes  may  be  attached  to  the  pages  of  a loose-leaf 
album  — several  kinds  are  sold  at  very  moderate 
prices  — thus  permitting  equally  good  classifica- 
tion by  inserting  leaves  containing  fresh  subjects 
in  their  proper  places.  By  using  albums  that  are 
uniform  in  style  — to  allow  interchanging  of  the 
leaves  — the  collection  may  be  expanded  to  any 
degree  without  altering  the  classification.  Still 
another  way  is  simply  to  place  the  proofs  in  loose 
wrappers,  or  envelopes  — bearing  letters  or  other 
identifying  marks  — and  to  keep  these  in  port- 
folios or  boxes.  When  making  index-  or  record- 
prints,  I use  any  sort  of  printing-paper  that  is 
handy,  taking  only  reasonable  care  in  manipula- 
tion to  make  them  permanent  enough  for  future 
reference.  In  addition  to  the  number  and  title  I 
often  place  interesting  technical  data  on  the  back 
— copied  from  my  field  exposure-book  — ■ and, 
if  the  subject  is  one  which  needs  to  have  clouds 
printed-in,  the  number  of  cloud-negative  is  noted, 
or  — better  yet  — another  print  showing  the 
combination  is  also  filed.  Then,  too,  as  a con- 
venience when  going  over  a lot  of  prints  to  select 
subjects  to  send  out  to  a publisher  or  to  an  exhibi- 
tion, I note  on  the  back  whether  or  not  the  fin- 
ished prints  have  been  used,  thus  saving  the 
trouble  to  look  over  a separate  card-index  to  find 
out  whether  a particular  picture  has  already  been 
placed  where  it  might  interfere  with  the  purpose 
in  mind  through  duplication. 

After  a satisfactory  system  of  filing  and  index- 
ing has  been  selected,  it  is  natural  to  consider  at- 
tractive ways  to  preserve  and  to  show  finished 
prints  or  enlargements.  No  doubt  the  most  com- 
pact manner  of  preserving  them — combined 
with  a pleasing  effect  — is  to  print  each  picture 
on  double-weight  jiajier  of  ajipropriate  surface 
te.xture  and  considerably  larger  in  size  than  the 
picture  — say  not  less  than  an  8 x 10  sheet  for 
a 5 X 7 negative.  An  assortment  of  masks  is 
easily  made  from  black  pajier.  The  openings 
should  range  from  long  panels  to  nearly  square 
shapes,  aiul  should  be  in  different  sizes,  to  fit  any 
comjiosition.  Ilowevei,  avoid  fancy  openings, 
as  they  invariably  give  a trivial  aiipearance  to 
the  result.  In  cutting  the  masks,  always  make 
the  ojiening  above  the  center,  so  the  print  will 
have  the  greatest  margin  at  the  bottom,  or  at 
least  more  than  that  allowed  at  the  top. 

If  negatives  are  printed  by  contact  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a large  frame  to  receive  the  paper. 
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The  negative  is  then  supported  on  a sheet  of 
glass  and  kept  from  moving  about  by  means  of  a 
thin  cardboard  cut-out  — the  printing-mask 
being  laid  over  all. 

When  making  enlargements  the  masks  are 
simply  placed  in  contact  with  the  sensitized  sur- 
face of  the  paper,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
sometimes  more  convenient  to  use  masks  made 
from  light  cardboard,  instead  of  paper.  Should  a 
gray  border  be  preferred  in  place  of  plain  wliite, 
it  may  be  obtained  by  double-printing. 

To  produce  a panel  or  “plate-mark”  effect  on 
the  prints,  lay  a piece  of  hard-surface  card- 
board — the  size  of  the  mark  desired  — in  posi- 


tion over  the  picture;  turn  the  whole  face  down 
on  a table,  and  rub  the  back  with  a hard  smooth 
tool  — sucli  as  an  ivory  paper-cutter  — working 
along  the  edges  of  the  plate-marker  until  a clear 
impression  is  obtained. 

A large  quantity  of  jjrints,  finished  in  this 
stjde,  is  stored  readily  in  a portfolio,  or  if  it  seems 
more  desirable,  the  prints  may  be  bound  into 
books  by  gumming  strips  to  one  edge  — or  al- 
lowing about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  extra 
margin  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  sheets  when 
printing  — then  punching  holes  to  accommodate 
cord,  ribbon  or  metal  fasteners.  Prints  attached 
to  flexible  mounting-paper  pack  well. 


A.  L.  Coburn’s  Vortographs 

ANTONY  GUEST 


A.  L.  COBURN  is  a photographer 
such  undoubted  skill  and  orig- 
ality,  and  one,  moreover,  who  has 
ken  so  vigorous  and  prominent  a 
irt  in  the  pictorial  movement,  that 
>es  should  command  some  interest 
and  respect.  Yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
such  feelings  overcome  peiqrlexity  among  the 
general  body  of  visitors  to  his  show  of  “Vorto- 
graphs and  Paintings”  at  the  Camera  Club.  In- 
deed, at  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  were  some 
who  held  that  the  work  was  not  to  be  taken 
seriously,  and  that  Mr.  Coburn  was  laughing  in 
his  sleeve  at  a bewildered  public.  This  is  the  sort 
of  tlu’ng  that  everj'  daring  innovator  must  ex- 
pect. Mr.  Coburn’s  inventive  genius,  however, 
is  little  influenced  by  criticism.  He  pursties  his 
own  path,  anrl  it  has  now  led  him  to  the  wild 
region  towards  which  those  who  have  watched 
his  advance  might  have  guessed  that  he  was 
tending. 

It  has  been  a logical  journey,  and,  except  that 
the  final  slide  has  l)ccn  rather  sudden,  no  one 
ought  to  be  surprised.  His  leadershij)  of  the  ad- 
vanced American  school  emphatically  markeil 
a divergence  from  the  ways  of  nature  into  a side- 
track where  her  inspiring  truths  gave  place  to 
an  independent,  and  one  miglit  say  egotistic, 
personal  expression  in  terms  combining  a sense 
of  decorative  arrangement  with  a free  ada])ta- 
tion  of  the  appearances  of  reality  to  the  im])ulses 
of  the  moment.  Individuality  is  a good  thing; 
but  it  was  getting  out  of  bounds,  and  .some 
thought  it  was  approacliing  eccentricity,  d'he 
seduction  of  natural  atmosphere  was  scorned  as 
commonplace,  and  now  it  seems  that  the  raging 
winds  of  the  vortex  have  been  adopted  instead. 


Something  strange  was  bound  to  happen  when 
the  sure  guidance  of  Nature  was  rejected.  But 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  from  Mr.  Coburn’s 
standpoint,  the  work  now  exhibited  is  perfectly 
serious  and  consistent.  It  will  be  puzzling  to 
most  amateurs,  who  look  for  suggestion  and 
matter  for  emulation  in  the  example  of  the  lead- 
ers; but  there  are  still  aspects  that  call  for 
friendly,  if  not  in  all  cases  appreciative,  con- 
sideration. 

At  a first  glance  the  vortographs  look  rather 
explosive  — they  represent  none  of  the  ordinary 
experiences  of  human  vision,  and  are  not  intended 
to  do  so;  but  they  exemplify  photographic  possi- 
bilities of  forming  mere  pattern,  i.e.,  arrange- 
ments of  line  and  tone,  aiming  solely  at  abstract 
design  without  any  illustrative  purjjose.  It  is  a 
new  olqect  for  the  medium,  but  whether  it  is  a 
satisfactory  way  of  giving  effect  to  the  essential 
powers  of  the  camera,  and  showing  its  properties 
to  the  best  advantage,  is  another  question.  In 
any  case  credit  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Coburn  for 
develojiing  a novel  technical  method  that  enables 
him  to  reconl  his  decorative  imaginings  with 
fine  toTie-gradations. 

How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  this  way  in  pro- 
ducing beautiful  effects  comparable  to  scien- 
tifically ordered  but  still  imaginative  combina- 
tions of  musical  notes  is  a question  that  may  be 
aiKswered  differently  by  individual  judgment.  In 
a general  way,  the  i)rinci[)les  of  decorative  art, 
which  deals  in  flat  tones,  simple  masses  and  har- 
monious lines,  are  not  closely  followeil.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  catalog  says:  “The  modern  will 
enjoy  vortogra{)h  No.  3,  not  because  it  reminds 
liim  of  a shell  bursting  on  a hillside,  fnd,  because 
the  arrangement  of  forms  j)leases  him,  as  a phrase 
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of  Cliojiin  iiiiglit  please  liiin.”  For  iiiy  part,  it 
reminds  me  of  iiotliing  in  jiartieular;  Imt  there 
are  lines  and  tones  springing  from  a eommon 
eenter,  and  so  it  lias  some  interest  merely  as  a 
composition.  Nnmhers  11  and  14  have  curves, 
rectangles  and  tone-gradations  suggestive  of 
design,  hnt  mostly  the  decorative  jmrpose  is 
ob.senre.  Signs  of  definite  intention  to  olitain 
effective  if  not  ordered  arrangement  may  gen- 
erally he  traced,  hnt  few  will  find  fascination  in 
the  first  impression. 

It  may  lie  donhted  whether  those  amateurs 
who  feel  that  thei'  have  still  a long  way  to  go  in 
pursuit  of  the  mystery  and  jioetry  of  Nature  will 
discover  anything  hel])fnl  in  the  show,  though 
they  cannot  helj)  heing  ini|)ressed  hy  Mr.  Co- 
hnrn's  inventiveness  and  technical  resonrcefnl- 
ness.  'Finning  from  the  |)hotographs  to  the  )>aint- 
ings,  one  recognizes  indications  of  individuality 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  tin-  hrnsh,  thongh  “the 
simiile,  homely  (|nalities  of  unashamed  realism," 
for  which  t he  artist  confessi's  his  fondness,  are  not 
altogether  a|)|)a,rent  in  the  exani|>les  of  vortieism, 
and  the  works  in  which  artificial  eolor-sehemes 
have  heen  devisisl,  jiresnmahly  for  decorative 
effect.  Holdness  and  hreadth  are  notahle  char- 
aeteristies,  and  there  is  vigorous  design  in  sneh 
a work  as  “\\dlows,"  where,  however,  the 
shadow  of  the  foreground  tree  contradicts  the 


direction  of  light  as  indicated  elsewhere.  A feel- 
ing for  snnlight  is  manifested  in  “A  Berkshire 
Village,"  and  in  some  other  examples,  in  coinhi- 
iiation  with  a simplicity  of  statement  carried  to 
a point  ap])roaching  iiaii’cle.  “Rim  Edge,”  one 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  group,  is  perhaps  the  most 
pleasing  specimen  of  a decorative  color-effect. 

The  show  is  certain  to  arouse  curiosity,  and 
prohahly  also  a good  deal  of  comment  from  diver- 
gent standiioints.  It  marks  an  entirely  new  de- 
parture in  camera- work,  and  for  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  should  engage  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  jihotographic  progress.  But 
from  some  points  of  view  the  work  is  most  notahle 
as  the  exiucssion  of  an  interesting  individuality 
that  after  unsuriiassed  experience  in  all  hranches 
of  jihotography  has  heen  drawn  into  extreme 
courses  as  an  inevitahle  result  of  following  pre- 
dilections in  a jiarlicnlar  direction.  Before  Mr. 
Colnirn’s  guidance  along  this  path  can  lie  ac- 
cejited,  it  may  he  well  to  ask,  “Where  does  it 
lead?”  'Fo  me,  it  forcihly  suggests  the  need  of  a 
return  to  Nature,  the  only  sure  basis  of  original 
design  and  imaginative  representation,  and  the 
one  inexhaustible  fount  of  artistic  sustenance. 
FVom  this  and  other  standpoints,  the  show,  wdiich 
remains  oiien  until  the  end  of  Felrruary,  may  in- 
duce useful  and  lieneticial  reflection. 

The  Amateur  Photographer . 
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Burson  — and  a Girl 

MICHAEL  CROSS 


F the  Irutli  were  to  l)e  told,  it  was 
his  meetiiift  “the  girl"  that  made 
llursoii  hustle  out  and  hud  a jiosi- 
tion  tile  very  next  day  after  he  had 
resigned  — hy  mutual  eonsent  — 
])yro-})risou,"  as  he  ealled  his  last 
plaee  of  employment. 

True,  a comliinatiou  hehind-the-eouiiter  sales- 
man, darkroom-exjiert  and  .stock-elerk  iu  a little 
photo-supj)ly  store,  on  a dingy  side-street,  was 
more  of  a “job"  than  a “ ])osition; " but  Biirsou 
did  not  start  until  he  had  a long  talk  with  the 
proprietor,  in  which  he  ex])lained  how  necessary 
it  was  that  he  make  rapid  ailvanecmenl.  The 
proprietor  had  assured  him  that  if  he  attended  to 
business  and  worked  hard  there  was  a good 
chance  that  he  would  be  made  junior  jiartner. 

So  Burson  accejited  the  offer  and  started  to 
work  that  morning.  He  felt  confident  that,  pos- 
sessing the  love  of  the  ethereal  creature  he  had 
met  only  a few  nights  betore  — altliough  he  felt 
already  as  if  he  had  known  her  for  years  — he 
would  climb  high.  He  told  himself  that  she  was 
the  kind  of  girl  of  whom  men  say,  “She  made 
me  the  success  I am."  He  resolved  that  no 
obstacle  would  be  too  great  to  overcome  for  her 
sake,  and  that  no  goal  would  be  too  high  for  him 
to  reach.  Of  her  love  he  felt  sure,  for  had  she 
not  given  him  two  dances  in  succession  the  first 
night  he  met  her,  and  then  allowed  him  to  hold 
her  hand  all  the  way  home.  And  she  had  told 
him,  a little  while  afterwards,  that  she  never  went 
out  much  with  boys,  then,  blushing  with  maidenly 
modesty,  she  had  gently  chided  him  when  he 
asked  for  a good-night  kiss,  telling  him  that  she 
never  allowed  herself  to  be  kissed  by  a young  man. 
He  liked  her  all  the  more  for  that.  It  was  right 
for  a girl  to  be  chary  with  her  kisses.  Yes,  she 
was  the  mate  for  him  — of  that  there  was  no 
floubt  — and  worth  all  the  hard  work  he  would  be 
called  on  to  do,  to  win  her. 

-\s  Burson  stood  behind  the  “films  developed” 
counter,  at  the  end  of  his  first  day,  his  thoughts 
were  filh'd  with  the  glorious  success  he  ex])ecled 
to  make  and  of  the  girl  he  would  win  with  it, 
when  he  was  startled  suddenly  out  of  his  day- 
dreaming by  the  tinkle  of  the  little  bell  on  the 
door.  Looking  ii]),  he  saw  a rather  foi)])ishly 
dressed  young  man  come  in  and  stroll  slowly 
toward  the  counter,  d’he  newcomer  carried  a 
silver-ti(^)cd  cane,  which  he  swung  forward 
with  every  mincing  step.  ()u  his  nose  rested  a 
f)air  of  tortoise-shell  glasses,  and  a freshly  lit 


cigarette  danglc(l  from  his  lips. 

“A  regular  mama's  l)oy,  " was  Burson's  rapid 
summary;  “I  'll  bet  he  wears  an  ankle-watch, 
and  has  a lace-handkercliief  conco'aled  somewhere 
uj)  his  sleeve.  I wonder  whether  my  girl  could 
e\er  like  that  kind  of  a fellow,"  was  his  next 
thought;  anil  the  fancy  made  him  smile,  for  h(> 
remembered  her  saying,  only  the  night  befor<\ 
“The  first  thing  that  attracted  me  to  you,  Mr. 
Burson,  was  the  fact  that  yon  w'cre  a man's  man, 
and  not  a sissy."  That  was  the  word  — “sissy"  ^ 
and  it  just  flescribed  the  fellow  now  standing  be- 
fore him  at  the  counter. 

“May  I have  these  fillnms  developed  at  once 
and  a ])rint  nuide  from  each?"  he  W'as  saying  in- 
gratiatingly; “I'm  rather" — he  iirononnced  it 
“ rawther  " — “anxious  to  see  how  they  turn  out." 

Burson  was  about  to  make  a brus(|ue  remark, 
when  the  words  of  his  new  boss,  s])oken  only  that 
morning,  came  back  to  him,  “Treat  every  one 
who  comes  in,  whether  inaTi,  woman  or  child,  as 
nicely  as  yon  know  how.  My  customers  w ill  soon 
like  you  so  much  that  they  will  always  want  you 
to  wait  on  them.  1 'll  have  to  take  you  iu  part- 
nership then,  or  you  'll  open  a store  of  your  own, 
UJ)  the  street,  and  take  my  trade  away  from  me.” 

Consequently,  instead  of  being  rude,  Burson 
merely  said,  “1  hn  sorry,  l)ut  I 'm  going  home  in 
about  an  hour.  However,  the  ])roprietor  will 
take  my  place,  and  I 'll  tell  him  about  your  films 
as  soon  as  he  comes  iu.  If  he  develo])s  and  i)rints 
to-night  — and  I'm  almost  .sure  he  will  —you 
can  get  your  ])iclnres  to-morrow  morning,  at 
about  ten  o'clock.  Will  that  do?" 

“It  certainly  will,  " was  the  answer,  “and  I can 
assure  you  that  the  favor  will  be  a|)])reeiated." 

Burson  ])ut  the  roll  of  film  into  an  euveloix- 
and  marked  it  “rush.  " Then  lu'  took  down  the 
name  ami  addri'ss,  made  out  a ticket  and  handed 
it  to  his  customer,  with  a brief,  “To-morrow  at 
ten,  it  is,  then." 

“I  'll  be  in,  " the  yoiiTig  fellow  ])romised;  and 
with  a so])rano-i)itched  voice  he  said  “(lood- 
night,"  and  walked  leisurely  out  of  the  store. 

At  six  o'eloek  tlie  proprietor  came  in  and  took 
Burson's  i)la,ee  behind  the  counter.  Burson,  after 
explaining  about  the  roll  of  film  that  Innl  beeti 
left  for  immediate  d<‘velopnien1 . went  home. 

,\fter  a nev<'r-to-b('-forgotteu  e\’ening  spent 
with  his  girl.  Burson  came  in  1 h(‘  next  morning 
l)repa.re<l  to  mo\-e  mountains,  if  it  would  bring 
hitji  an\'  nearer  to  ;in  imnnsliate  promotion.  So 
euwrapi>ed  was  he  iu  a maze  of  fair  and  roseate 
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dreams  regarding  the  future,  when  lie  would  be 
junior  partner,  and  his  girl  — he  would  be  married 
to  her  then,  but  she  would  still  be  “his  girl” — 
would  come  for  him  in  their  automobile  each 
evening,  that  he  forgot  all  about  the  prints  that 
had  been  promised  for  ten  o’clock  that  morning. 
It  was  not  until  he  saw  the  young  fellow  coming 
through  the  door  that  he  suddenly  recollected 
the  matter.  Then  he  gazed  frantically  along  the 
shelf  where  the  finished  work  was  kcjit.  An  ex- 
clamation of  delight  broke  from  him  as  he  saw 
the  envelope  he  had  hamlcil  the  boss  lying  on 
the  shelf.  The  job  had  been  taken  care  of,  for 
he  could  see  the  edges  of  the  prints  jirotruding 
from  the  envelope.  Before  the  customer  had  a 
chance  to  inquire  if  his  pictures  were  ready, 
Burson  banded  them  to  him,  remarking  as  he 
did  so,  “We  always  live  up  to  our  promises,  you 
see.  Promptness  is  a business  asset.” 

The  young  man  nodded  his  thanks,  and  began 
feverishly  to  examine  the  prints.  Burson  watched 
his  nervous  haste  with  an  amused  smile. 

.\fter  gazing  intently  at  each  print  for  a few 
moments,  the  chaj)  looked  up  with  a broad  grin 
on  his  face.  “Great  stuff”  he  exclaimed.  “That 
is,  for  the  chap  who  did  the  i)osing.  But  I ’ve 
got  another  roll  of  film  here,”  he  continued, 
laughing,  “ that  I ’d  like  developed  and  printed. 
The  other  fellow  took  these  pictures  of  me.  Sort 
of  evened  things  np  for  the  time  I was  behind 
the  camera  and  he  was  having  all  the  fun.” 

Burson,  unable  to  make  head  or  tail  of  the  con- 
versation, must  have  betrayed  the  fact  by  the 
blank  exj)ression  on  his  face,  for  the  customer 
suddenly  shot  the  j)rints  across  the  counter,  with 
the  worfls.  “Would  you  like  to  have  a look  at 
them.^  They  ’re  rather  sentimental.” 

Burson  smiled  broadly  at  the  words  and  picked 
up  the  to])  j)rint.  He  gave  one  glance  at  it  — 
then  earnestly  wished  he  had  n't.  The  j)rint 
showed  a young  man  anil  a girl  in  a fond  embrace, 
either  about  to  begin  or  conclude  a kiss.  But  it 
was  not  the  impropriety  of  the  j)ose,  nor  yet  the 
silly  smirk  on  the  fellow’s  face,  that  made  Ifurson 
go  suddenly  white  and  then  drop  the  jirint  from 
fingers  that  had  begun  to  tremble. 

The  girl  about  to  be  kissed  was  //I’.v  girl  - the 
girl  he  loved  to  distraction  — for  whose  sake  he 
had  willingly  started  in  this  humble  jiosition  and 
for  whom  he  had  determined  to  carve  out  a 
future  for  himself  — and  hci.  The  same  girl, 
moreover,  who  had  so  filushingly  confessed  to 
him  that  she  never  went  out  with  fellows,  and 
had  never  been  kissed. 

In  a sudden  burst  of  frenzy,  lie  sliuffled  tlirough 
the  rest  of  the  prints.  Each  showed  his  girl  — 
how  foolish  that  word  “his”  sounded  now  — in 
a fond  embrace,  and  evidently  enjoying  it.  I'lien 


the  young  felloiv’s  words  came  back  to  him,  “I 
sort  of  evened  things  up  for  the  time  I was  be- 
hind the  camera.”  He  had  done  the  kissing  this 
time,  no  doubt,  was  the  thought  that  seared  its 
way  through  Burson’s  benumbed  brain. 

The  customer,  surprised  at  the  expression  on 
Burson’s  face,  broke  the  silence  by  saying, 
“What ’s  the  matter  — you  look  as  though  you 
has  seen  a ghost.^” 

“I  h-h-have,”  Burson  stammered,  “it  was  tlie 
ghost  of  a lost  hope.” 

“Why!  Do  you  know  that  girl.^”  the  other 
asked  hurriedly. 

“I  thought  I knew  her  well,”  Burson  answered 
meditatively,  “but  I’ve  just  discovered  that  I 
did  n’t,” 

“What  a strange  coincidence,”  was  the  other’s 
comment. 

“Too  much  of  a coincidence,”  Burson  remarked 
savagely.  “I  siqiiiose  that  other  roll  of  film  you 
wanted  devclo])ed  and  jirintcd  contains  the  same 
sort  of  ‘sentimental  stuff,’  as  you  call  it.” 

The  other  nodded. 

“I  guess  you  better  take  it  somewhere  else, 
then,”  Burson  quavered,  “I  ’m  a])t  to  spoil  it  in 
the  (leveloj)ing,” 

The  young  fellow,  evidently  susjiecting  the 
truth,  put  the  roll  of  film  back  in  his  ])ocket,  laid 
the  money  for  his  j)rints  down  on  the  counter  and 
left  quietly. 

When  he  had  gone,  Burson  sat  down  behind 
the  counter  and  tniried  his  face  in  his  hands.  In 
that  same  ])osition  the  iirojirietor  found  him, 
when  he  came  in  about  an  hour  later.  “What  are 
yon  doing  — sleei)ing?”  he  asked  with  surpri.se; 
“you  ’ll  never  become  junior  jiaiiner  that  way.” 

The  words  seemed  to  rouse  Burson  from  his 
revery.  He  jumjied  uj)  and  faced  the  i)ro|)rietor. 
“I  don’t  want  to  be  junior  partner  in  this  hoodood 
old  j)lace,”  he  rajiped  out  vehemently. 

“Why  not.^”  tlic  i)ro])rictor  demanded  in  sur- 
prise. “Only  yesterday  you  were  full  of  energy 
and  ambition.  In  fact,  you  wanted  to  liccome 
my  junior  jiartner  before  yon  had  given  any 
jiroof  of  your  ability.” 

“I  ’ll  tell  you  why,”  Burson  answered.  “There 
are  too  darn  many  coincidences  ha])i)ening  in 
this  ])lacc  to  suit  me.  One  has  hapiiened  already, 
and  it ’s  just  one  too  many.  I ’ni  not  going  to 
wait  tor  the  next  one.  d’hank  heaven  I ’m  not 
married,  or  some  little  coincidence  would  come 
along  and  take  my  wife  away  from  me.  I ’m 
through,  I tell  yon” — and  before  the  superior 
could  sufficiently  recover  from  his  astonishment 
to  make  a restraining  gesture,  Burson  had 
grabbed  his  hat  and  had  stalked  out,  leaving  his 
luncheon,  a day’s  ])ay,  and  an  astoni.shed  j>ro- 
prietor  behind  him. 
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Photographing  on  the  Firing-Line 

ALBERT  K.  DAWSON 


G.  (“Takf 

lidls  are  oomiiif^ ! ")  .sings 
man  on  post,  ami  witliont 
reinony  or  standing  on  the 
their  going,  officers  and  men 
dive  into  the  undergronnd  tK)inl)-proof  shelters 
or  tlirow  themselves  jfaf  in  ditches  or  hehind 
trees.  As  a rnie,  tliey  are  none  too  soon,  for  the 
enemy’s  shells  whieli  come  screaming  overhead 
plunge  down  with  dnil  ex])losions  all  aronnd. 
'I'liey  Come  nsnally  in  sixes,  with  an  interval  of 
ten  or  fifteen  s(‘eonds  hetween  eaeli  shell,  and 
until  the  last  one  has  strnek  and  exploded  1 
never  ktiow  whether  the  next  one  will  get  me  or 
not.  d'lien  a Inll  may  follow,  of  an  hour  or  so, 
iind  I crawl  ont  of  my  hnrrow  and  coidinne  m^' 
l)hotograj)hing  w liere  it  w as  snddeidy  interruj)ted. 
Or  the  shelling  ina>'  eonlinne  all  day,  and  I he 
there  seareil  and  tremhliTig,  like  a frightened 
ra.hl)it,  and  I dare  not  stick  my  head  ont  of  in,\- 
hole  for  fear  a.  piece  of  shell  will  earr>’  it  away. 
I was  ne\'er  meant  hy  natnia'  to  he  a hero. 

Sneh  is  the  daily  life  of  the  war-])hotogra])her 
who  is  making  pietnres  on  the  front,  'fhere  is  no 
sneh  thing  as  making  pietnres  from  a.  place  of 


safety.  No  man-hnilt  defense  wonld  save  you 
from  one  of  the  hig  shells  — say  30-  or  3.5-centi- 
meter— should  it  strike  near  wltere  yon  are 
standing.  The  underground-slielters  I si)oke  of 
simply  ])roteet  from  the  splinters  of  shells  wliich 
hnrst  a little  distatice  away.  A on  ninst  renieml)er 
that  the  enemy's  guns  shoot  just  as  far  as  our 
own.  When  onr  artillery  is  close  enough  to  fire 
on  their  gnus,  they  are  also  close  enough  to  shell 
us  should  their  gunners  get  the  range. 

The  w'ar-i)liotograi)her's  life  is  exactly  like  that 
of  the  soldier.  He  eats  from  the  same  kitchen 
on  w heels,  he  travels  and  sleeps  in  the  same  box- 
car and  the  daily  risks  are  the  same  for  both. 
Naturally,  after  a few  months  of  service,  the 
eamera-nuui  gets  hardened  to  field  conditions, 
so  that  doing  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  on  foot 
becomes  just  a i)art  of  the  day’s  work,  and  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground  is  a matter  of  course.  He  soon 
de\(‘lo])s  a wonderful  ability-  to  eat  anil  digest 
anything  in  the  shape  of  food  he  it  raw  or  cooked. 
On  one  occasion  I sat  on  a stone  lieside  the  road 
and  ate  a iiound  and  a ([uarter  of  fat  bacon  — 
raw,  of  course  — a hig  onion  and  a chunk  of 
hlaek  bread,  and  I never  enjoyed  a meal  so 
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much  in  my  life.  That  was  after  marching  all 
flay  on  an  empty  stomach.  My  ecpiipment  I soon 
learned  to  cut  down  to  the  hare  essentials.  One 
suit  of  heavy  waterproof  material  with  lots  of 
pockets,  marching-shoes  aiifl  leather-leggins, 
woollen-shirt,  soft-felt  hat,  overcoat  and  gloves 
completed  my  clothing-outfit.  Bright  colors 
must  he  avoided,  gray  and  hrown  I found  to  he 
the  most  ])ractical. 

My  ])hotographic  outfit  was  equally  simple. 
A 3j  X roll-film  camera  made  most  of  my  pho- 


and  in  the  automobiles  of  the  staff-officers,  as 
chance  might  offer.  There  is  no  special  arrange- 
ment made  by  which  the  army  looks  out  for  and 
takes  care  of  foreign-photographers.  I was  glad 
enough  to  receive  my  pass,  which  allowed  me  to 
accompany  the  army  and  look  out  for  myself. 
Moreover,  it  was  much  more  interesting  in  this 
way,  for  I saw  and  got  pictures  of  a lot  of  inter- 
esting things  which  I probably  wonld  never  have 
been  allowed  to  go  near  had  I been  personally 
conducted  by  an  officer  or  a i)rivate. 
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lograi)hs,  and  this  I carried  on  my  back  in  a large 
case,  which  held  the  camera  and  a stock  of  films. 
Platc-camcras  I found  lo  be  out  of  the  ((ucstion. 
M\'  motioii-i)icture  camera  J had  fitted  with  a 
fclt-lincd  case  made  with  straps,  so  I could  strap 
it  on  the  back  of  my  soldicr-hclj)cr  for  short 
trips.  On  long  trips,  it  was  j)ackcd  in  a wagon, 
d runks  ai'c  too  cumbersome,  so  I carricil  my  re- 
serve stock  of  motif)u-])icturc  film  Mra])])cd  up  in 
my  blankets,  which  were  in  turn  ])laccd  in  a 
stcamcr-rug  rf)ll  of  heavy  canvas  with  a handle 
attached  to  it.  On  long  marches  this  baggage 
went  in  a wagon.  1 travcficil  on  foot  witli  the 
infantry,  on  horscliack  vith  the  cavalry-patrols 


Poetic  License  That  Misleads 

Under  the  guise  of  ]>oetic  license  many  an 
anachronism  has  found  its  way  into  literature 
and  become  a fixed  po])ular  delusion.  AVitness 
the  following  brilliant  flight  of  rhetoric  by  a well- 
knowTi  traveler  and  writer:  “A  sinuous  lake,  in 
whose  ccndcan  waters  an  island-temple  reflected, 
and  whose  stillness  was  broken  by,  a white 
replica  of  a gracefully  moving  swan.” 

It  is  bad  enough  for  careless  writers  to  refer  to 
a coj)y  of  a ])aiuting  or  a statue  as  a replica,  which 
it  is  not.  unless  made  by  the  artist,  himself;  but 
to  consider  a mere  reflection  of  an  object  as  a 
rci)lica  is  rhapsodic  hyperbole. — W.  A.  F. 
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The  Tale  of  a Wonderful  Day 

A.  E.  CHURCHILL 


CELLKXT  articles  liave  ap])eare<l 
om  time  to  time  in  the  ])li<)to- 
■ajiliic  magazines,  offering  exjieri- 
ice,  suggestion  and  advice  witli 
‘gard  to  home-jiortrait.  Iandsca])e, 
architectural,  figure  and  interior  ])hotography, 
to  say  nothing  of  numerous  valuable  writings  on 
the  tcchnicpie  of  develoi)inent,  printing  and 
various  otlier  chemical  o])erations  incident  to 
the  })ractice  of  ])liotogra])hy.  Still,  suggestions 
on  one  subject,  which,  in  the  humble  o[)iniou  of 
an  ardent  camerist,  is  very  attractive,  have  been 
few  ami  far  between.  d'hat  subject  is  farm- 
idiotograpliy ! I think  it  will  be  conceiled  that 
most  amateur  jjhotographers  are  residents  of 
large  or  comparatively  large  cities,  'i'his  deduc- 
tion seems  to  me  a logical  one  from  the  fact  that 
the  largest  nundeer  of  individuals  ijractising  any 
craft  is  tcj  be  fenmil  where  the  greatest  number  of 
people  live. 

'i'o  those  aiming  this  ever-increasing  army 
who  really  enjoy  ])icture-making  for  itself,  who 
are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to  strive 
for  something  worth  while.  I can  j)romise  no 
more  pleasurable  diversion  - - nor  one  offering  so 


ma.n.v  o])port unities  to  make  attractive  pictures 
■ — than  an  occasional  jaunt  to  a farm,  many  of 
which  may  be  found  within  a short  distance  of 
nearly  every  city.  For  the  city-dweller  — sur- 
roundecl,  as  he  is,  by  towering  walls  and  miles 
and  miles  of  crowded  streets,  oecu])i('d  for  five 
or  six  days  ;i  week  with  the  strenuous  |)ursuit  of 
tnisiness  — I know  of  no  better  tonic  for  ja'led 
nerves,  no  greater  cure  for  that  tired  feeling, 
than  to  spend  a day  in  the  sheer  joy  of  living 
out  in  the  glowing  sunshine,  among  the  chickens, 
cows,  i>igs  and  geese,  among  th(‘  green  fields  and 
the  ex(|insit(‘  colors  of  Nature  unchanged  by  the 
liand  of  man. 

Gather  'round  these  ])ages.  all  you  knights  of 
the  camera  who  would  meet  Nature  in  her  most 
ingratiating  mood,  and  I will  relate  to  you  the 
adventures  of  a camerist  on  a wonderful  <lay 
sj)cnt  in  ]>hotographing  on  a farm.  Though  but 
a short  distance  from  a cit\’  of  nearly  six  ndllion 
jicople,  the  farm  revealed  such  a myriad  of 
Nature's  exquisite  charms  that  I trust  they  may 
insj)ire  in  m>’  fellow-eamerists  a (h'sire  to  make 
similar  photographic  excursions.  I feel  sun'  that 
many  spots  of  eiiual  attraction  and  interest  to 
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till'  Ciuiieri.st  may  1)0  fouml  witliin  fouvciiifiit 
(listaiurs  i’rom  the  liome.s  of  many  others  sit- 
uate*! like  myself. 

It  liai)])eue*l  tliat  one  glorious  moruiiig  well 
towanl  the  mi<hlle  of  Septemlier.  I looke*!  out 
of  my  window  and  sai*l  to  tlie  little  woman  stand- 
ing hy  my  side,  "AN  hat  a wonderful  day  for  a 
hike  to  the  farm!”  "Let  s make  a day  of  it,” 
she  rejilied.  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  we 
hastdy  prejiared  a luncheon,  threw  a few  nee*led 
aeec'ssories  - a large  gingham  ajiroii  and  a sun- 
honnet  — iido  a hag,  iloimed  our  oldest  walking- 
togs,  grahhed  the  ])hotogra])hie  imjieilimenta  and 
off  we  start*‘il  for  a day  in  the  country. 

A short  trolley-rill*',  a ferry  across  a river, 
another  short  riile  in  a careening  trolley-ear  uj) 
a stei'p  winiling  roail  to  the  to|)  *>f  a hill,  ah*>ut 
tifti'i'ii  minutes'  run  along  the  to])  and  we  alighteil 
at  111*'  i-rossiiig  of  a eouutiA-roa*l.  Passing  along 


this  road  on  our  way  to  the  farm,  about  a ((uarter 
of  a mile  ilistant,  we  were  greeteil  hy  a gorgeous 
tajiestry  of  Nature's  weave  ami  color  selection. 
The  chill  night-wimls  of  early  autumn  had 
toucheil  the  sumach  as  with  a brush  of  brilliant 
.scarlet.  Fringing  the  edges  of  the  fiehls,  little 
wihl  asters  noildeil  their  blue-cap])e<l  heads, 
flaukeil  by  jiatches  of  yellow  golden-ro*l.  A little 
further  on  great  masses  of  rich  magenta-hue 
stood  out  bohlly  against  the  green  of  the  fields, 
ami  in  the  distance  the  soft  green  ami  brown 
tones  *,)f  the  trees  — noteheil  here  and  there  with 
lie*'])  ])urj)le  shallows -- shown  through  the  hazy 
golden  sunlight  of  a September  day.  AA'hat  a flay 
for  a riot  in  Autochrome  among  this  kaleidoscope 
of  brilliant  colors ! AA’ith  reluctant  steps  we  jiassed 
on  from  this  veritable  fairylaml.  Resuming  our 
walk,  we  arriveil  jiresently  at  the  farm,  to  be 
gr*'et*'*l  by  the  barking  of  a big  woolly  *h>g,  who 


AT  TJIK  EDGE  OE  THE  WOOD 
T}IE  GKA/.ING  SHEEP 
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rattled  his  cliain  and  roared  at  us  with  tlie  ferocity 
of  a lion,  only  to  slink  into  his  kennel  tail  be- 
tween legs  — when  I made  a sudden  hinge  in  his 
direction.  How  like  some  people  one  meets  in 
the  journey  through  life. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  tale,  and  before, 
perhaps,  my  readers  tire  of  my  enthusiasm,  I 
want  to  say,  for  the  enlightenment  of  those  who 
have  never  visited  a farm  with  intent  to  jihoto- 
graph  it,  that  as  a general  thing  a farm  offers 
more  interesting  sulijects  than  the  average 
camerist  can  exhaust  in  a month.  At  every  turn 
some  new  subject  jiresents  itself  that  may  be 
photographf'd  from  several  different  positions, 
each  requiring  different  composition  and  lighting 
effect.  The  old  farmhouse,  picturesque  in  a coat 
of  paint  that  had  once  been  red  or  brown,  or 
some  color  long  since  made  indistinguishable  by 
neglect  and  the  elements,  was  our  first  ])oint  of 
attack,  d’he  farmer's  wife,  with  her  little  kiddie 
and  a mongrel-dog,  were  induced  to  jiose.  and 
the.v  made  an  interesting  group.  ithin  but  a 
few  feet  of  where  I made  this  pleasing  bit,  the 
well,  with  its  old  oaken  bucket,  offered  itself  to 
the  camera.  A glint  of  lirilliant  sunshine  streamed 
across  one  corner,  and  jiartly  in  this  I ])oscd  the 
willing  little  lady,  who  had  donned  her  ajiron  and 
sunbonnet.  For  this  e.xjxisure  I allowed  jilenty 
of  time  as  the  suliject  was  mostly  in  shadow.  I 
had  in  mind  the  old  rule  .so  often  repeated,  “Ex- 
pose for  the  shadows,  the  highlights  will  take 
care  of  themselves.”  A filth  of  a second  at  h/11 
was  the  ex[)osure  given. 

From  the  well,  we  strolled  across  to  the  barn- 
\ ard,  trying  to  decide  what  to  jihotograph  ne.xt, 
for  a number  of  picturesque  subjects  ajipeared  in 
every  direction.  In  the  daily  routine  ot  every 
well-regulated  farm  it  is  the  duty  of  .some  one  to 
feed  the  chickens.  AVe  decided  that  this  event 
would  be  a most  interesting  subject  tor  our  next 
picture.  Our  approach  to  a large  flock  of  chick- 
ens, ducks,  turkeys  and  geese  was  heralded  by  a 
great  clucking,  golibling,  ((Hacking  and  cackling. 
Our  (entrance  into  their  domain,  iinaiinonnced, 
created  a general  staiiqiede  in  ever\’  direction. 
Hard  by,  on  one  side  of  the  chicken-yard,  stood 
a picturcs(|iie  old  ha.v-wagon  — an  accessory 
whicli  we  at  once  jiressed  into  service.  Boosting 
the  lady  iiji  on  the  wagon,  1 set  out  in  search  of 
some  corn  and  oats  with  which  to  entice  the 
unwary  fowl  to  a jilace  where  we  might  (ihoto- 
grapli  them.  On  .scattering  the  food  about, 
hunger  evidently  overcame  lear,  and  the  entire 
flock  came  riuuiing  from  far  and  near  to  attend 
the  feast.  Having  jirevioiisly  arrangx'd  the 
camera  with  lens  (lointiiig  almost  directly  into 
the  sun,  and  with  hood  adjusted,  I set  the  sluitter 
at  a twenty-liflh  of  a second  and  the  lens  stojiiied 


to  F/11.  “But,”  I hear  some  one  say,  “I  tried 
that  stunt  of  shooting  into  the  sun,  and  all  I got 
was  halation  and  a silhouette  for  an  image!” 
Here,  fellow-camerists,  is  where  I let  you  into  the 
little  secret  of  successful  exposure  against  the 
light,  which  for  brilliant  sparkling  results  cannot 
be  equalled  by  any  other  treatment.  Use  a hood 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  lens,  and  as  long  a 
one  as  it  will  accommodate  without  cutting  off 
the  corners  of  the  plate.  Use  backed  plates  and 
give  a full  exiiosiire,  for,  remember,  you  are  pho- 
tographing mostly  shadows.  This  advice  is  old, 
you  will  (U'obably  say.  Yes,  it  is  very  old;  but 
have  .vou  tried  it.^ 

During  my  ]>hotographic  rambles,  extending 
over  a i^ieriod  of  .years,  I have  met  photographers 
by  the  luindred  — amateur  and  immature  — 
but  I believe  that  I could  count  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  those  whom  I have  observed  emplo,y- 
ing  a lens-hood.  As  a matter  of  fact,  about  the 
onl.v  camera-man  1 see  nowadays  thus  equipped 
is  the  man  with  the  motion-picture  camera. 
Believe  me,  when  I tell  ,vou  that  he  has  to  know 
the  game,  and  know  it  from  every  angle  and  un- 
der all  light-conditions.  Trv  m,y  suggestion 
sometime,  and  note  the  results  olitained. 

But,  I must  be  on  with  my  tale.  After  making 
several  exiiosures  from  different  points,  showing 
various  compositions  and  poses,  we  sought  the 
shelter  of  a spreading  tree,  and  there  in  its  cool 
shadow  we  jiartook  of  the  luncheon  we  had 
brought.  You  may  rest  assured  that  the  invig- 
orating air  of  the  countrv  and  the  exquisite  views 
that  surrounded  us  on  everv  side  enabled  us 
without  effort  to  do  anqile  justice  to  the  repast. 
Thus  refreshed,  vve  set  out  across  the  sunlit 
fields  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  making 
some  pictures  of  the  sjiotted  and  banded  cattle 
that  stood  grazing  lazil.v  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees. 

Right  here  it  was  where  the  real  outdoor 
s])ort  of  the  occasion  began.  The  first  thought 
that  imiiressed  itself  firmly  on  the  mind  of  m.y 
anxious  assistant  at  our  approach  to  the  big 
soft-eyed  animals  was  that  she  was  either  to  be 
eaten  alive  b.y  the  dreadful  beasts  or  else  to  be 
trani])lcd  into  a shaiieless  mass.  She  was  not  quite 
certain  which  fate  awaited  her  nor  did  she  care; 
but  she  was  positive  that  something  horrible  was 
about  to  hapi>en.  B.y  dint  of  argument,  entreatv 
and  cx])lanation,  I succeeded  finall.y  in  getting 
her  to  understand  that  there  was  a slight  differ- 
ence in  habit  and  temiierament  between  cows  and 
lions,  tigers  and  such  ferocious  man-eaters.  She 
succumbed  ultiniatel.y  to  m.y  powers  of  per- 
suasion, which  considerabl.y  relieved  a situation 
that  was  becoming  more  and  more  tense,  and 
l)or<lered  on  a staniiiede  as  the  animals  circled 
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about  US  ill  I’rieiidly  curiosity.  Once  that  her 
fears  were  set  at  rest,  liowever,  she  became  a 
veritable  little  Spartan.  After  I had  obtained 
some  ears  of  corn  for  my  companion,  she  fed  the 
cows  from  her  hand,  while  I worked  away  with 
iny  camera  until  the  poor  things,  out  of  sheer  joy 
at  being  offen'd  such  a treat  after  their  steady 
diet  of  grass,  fairly  beamed  their  gratitude  and 
followed  her  aliout  like  kittens.  I s])ent  most  of 
the  afternoon  photograjihing  among  the  cattle, 
and  the  numbers  of  jiicturesque  groupings  tliey 
assumed  as  they  moved  about  seemed  without 
end.  Indeed,  it  was  a.  veritable  gold-mine  for  the 
camerist. 

I will  say  here,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
curious  with  regard  to  the  details  of  exposure, 
etc.,  that  I confined  myself  as  much  as  iiossible 
to  the  employment  of  one  shutter-siieed.  varying 


the  sto])-value  from  F/H  to  F/ti  as  the  after- 
noon wore  on,  with  consequent  diminution  of  the 
light.  I found  that  tliese  stops  gave  me  the 
necessary  dejith  of  focus,  with  sufficient  shutter- 
s])eed — about  one-thirtieth  of  a second  — to 
arrest  the  comparatively  slow  motion  of  the 
cattle. 

With  reference  to  sensitive  material,  I regard 
a fast,  backed  orthochroma  tic  plate  as  the 
ideal  one  for  this  class  of  work.  It  has  sufficient 
speed  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  green-yellow 
sensitiveness  renders  it  callable  of  jiroducing 
soft  grailations  of  tone  with  the  greens  of  Nature 
in  about  the  jiroiier  key  to  balance  with  high- 
lights and  shadows.  .V  more  highly  corrected 
jilate  would  ]irove  too  slow  for  this  jiurpose,  and 
an  uncorrected  or  blue-sensitive  [ilate  would 
render  the  greens  too  dark. 


A LAliK  mTNTING  NEWT 


Koaming  from  fielil  to  fiold — eaeli  seeming 
more  l)eautiful  tlian  tlie  ])rece<ling  one  — we 
sjjeiit  tlie  fleeting  lionrs,  until  tlie  lengthening 
shadows  of  a waidng  day  hade  ns  return  to  our 
home  in  the  city.  Altogether,  it  was  a day  of 
days,  the  hours  of  which  s])cd  on  only  too  ((uickly, 
and  I would  recommend  lieartily  the  spending 
such  a day  witli  a camera,  in  such  a jjlace,  to  all 
who  are  in  search  of  relief  from  the  seething  city. 
I feel  confident  that  all  will  return,  as  I did,  with 
a fresh  grip  on  life  that  will  be  a sur])rise  and  a 
delight.  Therefore,  when  summer  comes  and 
nature  smiles,  think  of  this  tale,  good  reader,  and 
the  thought  I have  tried  to  convey.  Get  out 
your  camera  from  its  winter-re])ose  on  the  shelf, 
dust  it  out  tlioronghly,  clean  up  the  lens,  see  to 
it  that  the  shutter  is  in  good  working-order,  in- 
vest in  some  orthochromatic  ])lates  and,  thus 
e<|uip|)cd,  sally  forth,  like  Haroun-al-Raschid, 
new  worlds  to  conf(uer. 

.Artificial-Light  Exposures 

dhiEKE  are  few  i)co])le  who  think  of  using  an 
ex|iosurc-meter  in  the  portrait  studio,  if,  indeed, 
most  portraitists  ever  use  aii  cxj)osure-nietcr  at 
all,  hong  cx])criencc  with  a ]>articnlar  brand  of 
])lates  under  conditions  which  are  otherwise 
I)raclically  um’arying  enables  the  worker  to 
allow  for  the  \ariations  of  daylight  with  a fair 
degree  of  accuracy;  but  when  a new  artificial 
light  is  instalh'd,  the  (|ucstion  of  cx|)osnrc  be- 
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conies  important  and  tlie  ex])osure-meter  be- 
comes useful.  Of  course,  the  best  plan  is  to  use 
the  meter  as  directed  by  the  makers;  but  even 
tliis  sini]>le  jirocess  is  too  much  for  some  of  our 
artistic  friends,  so  that  the  following  simple  plan 
may  be  adojited  for  coniiiaring  light- values;  Let 
the  exjiosure-meter  darken  to  its  standard  tint, 
in  the  ]iosition  in  which  the  sitter's  face  would 
be,  in  an  ordinary  good  light,  the  exposure  being 
already  known.  AVe  will  assume  that  five  sec- 
onds are  re((nired  to  give  a good  negative.  Note 
the  time  re((uired  for  the  meter  to  reach  its  tint, 
d'his  gives  a ratio  between  tint  and  exjiosure  for 
any  other  light  with  the  same  jilate  and  lens 
a))crtnre.  For  example,  if  we  are  using  an  arc- 
lamp,  we  may  find  that  half  as  long  again  is  re- 
(piired  to  reach  the  tint.  In  this  case  fifty  percent 
more  exposure  is  required  to  get  a negative  of 
(|uality  ec|ual  to  that  of  the  daylight  one.  ddie 
meter  is  also  of  incalculable  A’alue  to  demonstrate 
how  rajiidly  the  light  diminishes  in  value  as  the 
sitter  is  removed  farther  from  the  lamp. 

British  Journal  of  PJiotofjra phi/. 

“The  shallow  of  Rembrandt.  Could  anything 
be  more  indicative  of  fpiality,  and  again  more 
inimitable,  than  that  shadow  under  a broad- 
brimmed  hat,  or  aronnd  a figure,  or  W'eirdly  filling 
a room  — that  shadow  that  hides  and  yet  re- 
veals, makes  mystery  and  yet  suggests  truth?” 
John  C.  Van  Dyke. 
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Danger  in  Buying  Photo-Material 

Does  tlie  reader  rememher  llie  term 
“tainted  money"?  It  was  wlien.  witli 
virtuons  indignation,  tlie  directors  of  some  eliar- 
itahle  institutions  rejected  eontrilmtions  ot  mone\' 
from  niono])olists  sns])ected  of  liaving  aecinired 
tlieir  wealtli  1>\'  overeliarging  the  pid)lic  for  their 
products.  No  such  fine  sense  of  lionor  is  mani- 
fested. or  even  felt.  l)v  j)ersons  who  jjurohase 
articles  of  merchandise  far  below  legitimate 
bargain-prices  from  ])awn-brokers  or  so-called 
“fences."  It  is  amazing  how  much  photogra])hie 
material  is  dis])osed  of  by  un.seru])ulous  dealers 
who  ae(|uire  it  with  full  knowledge  that  it  has 
been  stolen.  The  mere  fact  that  they  ])ay  only  a 
fraction  of  its  actual  value,  and  sell  it  (piiekly  at 
very  tempting  prices,  is  j)roof  that  their  aeti^■it^• 
is  an  illegitimate  one.  There  exist,  in  several  of 
our  large  cities,  strongly  organized  bands  of 
crooks  who  do  a thriving  business  in  stolen  mer- 
chandise. wliose  methods  form  an  interesting 
eha])ter  in  criminology.  The  best  known  of  these 
methods  has  already  been  referred  to. 

Another  but  exceedingly  clever  way  is  for  the 
“fence"  to  advertise,  let  us  say.  a standard  pho- 
tographic equipment  as  j)art  of  a mass  of  material 
some  amateur  electrician  wishes  to  exchange  or 
sell  “low  for  cash."  The  person  interested  oid>' 
in  the  camera  will  “bite"  at  once  ami  negotiate 
a ])nrehase.  generally  at  a ridiculously  low  price. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  camera  was  all  the  ad- 
vertiser had  to  sell,  d'he  purchaser  may  have 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  good  fortune;  but 
what  is  his  state  of  mind  when  a pri\  ate  detective 
suddeidy  calls  ujmn  him  with  the  reciuest  that  he 
surrender  his  newl\-  acquired  bargain?  Compen- 
sation may  be  altogether  out  of  the  fpiestion.  in 
which  ease  tlie  victim  will  have  lost  his  entire  in- 
vestment. t)f  one  thing  he  is  reasonably  sure, 
liowever.  namel>-.  that  there  will  be  no  jmblieity 
of  the  affair,  d'hat  is  why  we  hear  so  little  of  the 
recovery  of  stolen  jirojierty  from  resjieetable  ])er- 
sons.  many  of  whom,  one  regrets  to  state,  have 
no  seruph's  against  acquiring  articles  which,  in 
their  heart  of  hearts,  they  know  to  have  been 
stolen.  Ibit  the  law  allows  the  pawnbroker  to 
sell  an  article  of \aluethe  moment  that  the  four- 
months'  limit  has  expired,  and  however  ])itifull\' 
low  the  price,  the  heart-liroken  former  owner 
has  no  redress  under  the  existing  statutes. 


There  can  be  little  satisfaction  in  using  sindi 
a photographic  equi])inent  for  the  iJrodnction  of 
luctures  exjiressive  of  pure  and  noble  ideals. 
Fortunately,  there  are  many  careful  and  high- 
minded  persons  who  would  not  accpiire  a ])hoto- 
graphie  (‘(|uii)ineut.  lens  or  camera  excejit  by 
thoroughly-  legitimate  methods,  i.e..  through  a 
dealer  of  eminent  resjieetability  or  a i)ri\-a.te 
sonree  of  absolute  reliability. 

I’iioto-Eh.v  has  frequently  pointed  out  the 
dangers  of  ac(|uiriug  iihotographie  cameras  or 
lenses  through  duliious  sources,  whether  from 
motives  of  economy  or  otherwise.  One  trouble 
is  the  ease  with  which  an  insidious  advertisement 
may  be  inserted  in  almost  any  iieriodieal. although 
there  are  some  jmlilications — Piioto-Ek,\  in- 
elmh'd  ^ that,  scrutinize  every  advertising-co])y. 
however  small,  the  publishers  having  in  mind  the 
jiroteetion  of  their  readers.  The  chief  offenders 
in  iiromi.scnous  ])ublicity  are  the  complacent 
daily  [)ro\ss  and  certain  jiopular  and  semi-seientifie 
magazines. 

Piioto-Eh.v  is  frecpiently  being  recpiested  to 
print  the  advertisements  of  ob.seure  individuals 
who  seek  customers  for  photographic  suiiplies  for 
which  they  are  unwilling  to  account  to  the  I’nb- 
lisher.  The  fact  that  they  decline  to  give  refer- 
ences should  be  sufficient  excuse  for  any  dis- 
eriniinating  jmblisher  to  ignore  them,  although 
their  advertisements,  as  ha.'--  already  been  stated, 
oeeasioually'  ap])ear  in  mediums  that  are  usually 
considered  trustworthy. 

The  Hobby  Par  Excellence 

Although  it  is  true  that  many  a i)ietorial- 
ist  is  a born  artist,  from  whose  camera  Tiias- 
lerpieec's  emerge  with  almost  magical  ease,  it  ea.n- 
not  be  denied  that  a less  endowed  amateur  owes 
his  pietoriid  .suee(‘s.s  to  singleness  of  purpose  — the 
practice  of  photogra,])hy  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  diversions,  d'he  man  of  many  aeeomplish- 
ments.  ili\  idiug.  as  he  docs,  his  enthusiasm  and 
strength  among  a number  of  interests,  rarely 
rises  above  mediocrity,  altlnjugh  lu'  seems  to 
satisty  the  t‘X])eetations  ot  his  none  too  exacting 
triends.  If  he  would  see  his  camera-work  adorn 
the  walls  ot  a well-managed  salon,  he  should  pay 
less  attention  to  cards,  billianls.  s[)ort.s  and  otlu'r 
absorbing  diversions,  and  devote  his  energies  to 
making  ])liof ograi)hy  his  hobby  ]xir  cxrcllnirc. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 


Prizes 

FirH  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Tho.se  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  tvhich  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P., 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-hlanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unle.ss  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  The  prints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
in  the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
stitute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for 
public  exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only 
charge  is  prepayment  of  expres.sage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  and  exceptional  educational  value. 


Awards  — Miscellaneous  Competition 
Closed  February  28,  1917 

Fir.st  Prize:  Fannie  T.  Cassidy. 

Sicond  Prize:  Robert  P.  Nute. 

Third  Prize:  E.  G.  Limning. 

Honorable  Mnition:  Arthur  E.  Anderson,  Otto  W. 
Raid,  M.  R.  Raxter,  L.  O.  Bogart,  C.  C.  Boslaw,  W.  R. 
Rradford,  Dorothy  Dobbins,  Kenneth  Dows,  Louis  A. 
Dyar,  .1.  M.  Edsall,  IV.  H.  French,  Jared  Gardner, 
Harriet  J.  Goodnow%  S.  II.  Gottscio,  A.  B.  Hargett, 
F.  W.  Hill,  A.  M.  Holcomb,  Mrs.  Howard  O.  Hoke, 
Suisai  Itow,  Carl  H.  Kattelmann,  F.  M’.  Kent,  Warren 

R.  Laity,  Alexander  Murray,  George  A.  Perley,  Wilmer 

S.  Richter,  II.  R.  Rudolph,  J.  H.  Saunders,  F.  B. 
Schenck,  W.  Stelcik,  Paul  E.  Truelsch,  Elliott  Hughes 
Wendall,  William  J.  Wilson,  Ralph  W.  Young. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints:  Frank  N.  Blanchard,  L.  C.  Cook, 
Emily  G.  Hewey,  A.  M.  Holcomb,  H.  C.  Sorensen, 
Arthur  H.  Travers. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1917 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  August  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 

1918 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


Quarterly  Miscellaneous  Competitions 

In  order  to  extend  the  opportunities  for  participation 
by  a larger  number  of  our  readers,  and  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  entries,  these  will  be  a feature  of  1917. 


.\s  disappointments  in  human  life  go  to  make  char- 
acter, so  do  the  camerist’s  jiictorial  failures,  if  analyzed 
by  a corniietcnt  and  constructive  critic,  indicate  the 
way  to  successful  achievement.- — W.  A.  F. 
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Spirit  of  Spring  — Advanced  Competition 
Closes  June  30,  1917 

Of  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Spring  is  the  one  that 
has  been  most  insjjiring  to  the  poet  and  the  artist. 
It  symbolizes  the  joy  ami  freshness  of  new  life  — it 
l)rings  the  Easter-time  — it  is  the  glad  and  joyfnl 
.sea.son,  and  our  pictures  of  it,  to  embody  the  true 
“spirit”  of  the  season,  should  be  full  of  light  and 
joyousness.  No  low-toned,  murky  or  (hdl  effects  to 
interpret  the  Springtime,  but  — brightness  — sunshine 
--flowers  — youth!  Even  llie  showers  of  Ajiril  are 
shot  with  gleams  of  sun,  and  the  glistening  droi>s  only 
add  to  the  beauty  and  brightness,  d'his  is  the  time  when 
one  can  say: 

It  is  n't  raining  rain  to  me. 

It 's  raining  dafl'odils. 

In  every  dimpled  drop  1 see 
Wild-flowers  on  tlie  hills! 

toast  unto  the  happy. 

■\  fig  for  him  who  frets! 

It  is  n't  raining  rain  to  me. 

It  s raining  violets ! 

'I’he  sudden  changes  from  shower  to  sun,  with  the  wet 
roads  and  sparkling,  shimmering  foliage,  make  a 
tantalizingly  beautiful  and  difficult  subject.  Not  unto 
ns  of  the  camera  is  it  given  to  portray  with  any  great 
degree  of  success  the  charm  of  things  that  scintillate 
and  sparkle.  A large  part  of  their  fascination  is  the 
constant  change  and  movement  which  must  of  neces- 
sity be  lost  in  our  pictures.  However,  the  effect  of 
brilliancy  can  be  captured  if  a tree  in  sunlight  can  be 
silhouetted  against  other  trees  or  a hill  in  shadcjw.  At 
this  time  of  the  year,  the  foliage  is  in  an  ideal  condition 
for  photogra])hy.  Later,  it  becomes  dark  ami  opaque; 
but  when  it  is  first  out,  it  has  a light  green  color  ami  an 
almost  translucent  quality  that  make  it  photograph 
much  lighter  and  show  a delicacy  of  texture  and  detail 
not  to  be  obtained  after  it  has  darkened  and  become 
laden  with  dust  :iml  dirt.  Hefore  the  foliage  has  fully 
attained  its  growth,  and  the  leaves  are  still  small, 
giving  a lacy,  open  effect  to  the  trees,  is  the  ideal  time 
to  photogra])h  jjublic  buildings  or  homes.  In  winter 
the  t)are  branches  give  a rather  barren  and  desolate 
look  to  such  subjects,  and  when  the  branches  are  in 
full  leaf  they  are  .so  close  and  heavy  as  to  hi<le  en- 
tirely part  of  the  building.  However,  in  half  leaf  both 
of  these  difficidties  are  avoided,  and  the  delicate  tracery 
of  the  new  leaves  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture, 
and  ])ermits  the  building  to  be  seen  tlirough  the  oj)en- 
work  pattern  — truly,  a ])icture. 

One  might  study  Japanese  art  to  great  advantage, 
especially  along  the  line  of  foreground-studies.  It  is 
amazing  how  ijei'fect  a composition  and  how  satis- 
f.\  ing  a ])iclure  these  clever  people  can  make  with  such 
simple  elements  as  a single  droo|)ing  branch  and  a 
vague  horizou-line.  d'lie  .lapanese  are  a beauty-loving 
l)eople,  and  when  their  i-herry-trees  are  in  their  wealth 
of  bloom  a Tiational  holiday  is  proclaimeil,  and  great 
and  small,  rich  and  poor,  s])eml  it  in  drinking  in  the 
wealth  of  beauty  about  them.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
couimei'cial  .America  stopping  the  wheels  ot  her  great 
imlu.sti'ies  foi'  a day  that  her  |)eoi)le  might  I’evel  in  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Act,  our  country  is  :i  dream  ol 
loveliness  when  her  fruit-orchards  and  wihl-trnit  trees 
are  in  magnificeid  bloom.  The  ])each-blo.ssom  is  as 
wonderful  a pink  as  any  Japanese  cherry,  ami  our 
hund)lc  New  England  api)le-tree,  with  its  pure  white 
and  coral  pink,  leavi's  iiothiug  to  be  desired  where 
pure  beauty  is  concerned.  AVheu  one  sees  the  drooping 


catkins  of  the  poplar  and  willow-trees,  or  the  almost 
ethereal  beauty  of  the  blos.soming  branches  of  apple  or 
cherry,  one  sighs  for  the  decorative  instinct;  or,  per- 
haps, more  truly,  the  trained  ability  of  the  Japanese  to 
enable  one  to  isolate  some  single  graceful  branch  and 
make  the  most  of  its  pictorial  po.ssibilities.  The  draw- 
back to  doing  that  sort  of  thing  photographically  is 
lire  virtual  imi)ossibility  to  find  a sufficiently  simple 
backgixauid.  One  way  of  ridding  one’s  self  of  obtrusive 
detail  is  to  photograijh  on  a day  of  mist  or  fog.  With 
these  atmospheric  conditions,  a nearby  branch  can  be 
made  the  whole  of  one’s  i)icture,  the  soft  background 
of  mist  being  entirely  unobtrusive. 

I'he  very  es.sence  of  Springtime  seems  to  be  eni- 
jxidied,  for  New  England  at  least,  in  the  blossom-laden 
ap])le,  [)lnm  ami  cherry  trees.  If  a viewpoint  can  be 
found  where  the  delicate  whitene.ss  of  these  trees  cuts 
against  the  ilark  background  of  a hillside  or  of  trees  in 
full  leaf,  the  success  of  the  ])icture  is  pretty  well  as- 
sured, as  far  as  the  trees  being  rendered  light  is  con- 
cerned; but  if  the  trees  in  bloom  cut  against  the  sky  it 
is  not  so  ea.sy  to  rej)roduce  their  whiteness.  The  use  of 
a color-screen  is  almost  a nece.ssity  to  lu'ing  o\it  the 
distinction  between  blue  sky  and  white  blos.soins.  With- 
out it  the  snowy  tree  comes  out  grimy  and  dull,  and  a 
totally  false  rendering  of  values  is  obtained.  How- 
ever, too  heavy  a .screen  shoidd  l)e  avoided  or  the  sky 
will  be  rendered  too  deep,  with  the  result  that  it  looks 
dark  and  lowering.  .screen  that  requires  about  three 
times  the  normal  exposure  should  give  good  differentia- 
tion without  overcorrection.  The  first  delicate  blos- 
.‘oms  of  early  Spring  are  too  lowly  and  retiring  to 
figure  very  largely  in  our  pictures,  but  only  a little 
later  come  th,e  very  decorative  level  branches  of  the 
hobble-bush,  with  their  fiat  clusters  of  bloom,  and  the 
fairylike  shad-bush,  tall  and  slim  and  white,  among  the 
darker  and  larger  trees. 

When  Spring  has  shaken  her  mantle  over  meadow, 
woodland  and  roadway,  there  is  no  place  where  one 
may  turn  without  seeing  the  makings  of  a picture. 
Nature  is  lavish  with  material  — it  is  for  the  man  be- 
hind the  camera  to  .select  and  combine  this  material 
to  form  a well-composed  and  unified  picture.  It  may 
be  a temptation  to  include  in  our  picture  the  blossom- 
bordered  roadway;  the  rushing  brook,  swelled  to  over- 
flowing by  the  melting  snows  and  the  Spring-rains; 
and  the  i)icturesque  lambs  "gamboling  on  the  green.  ” 
Needle.ss  to  say,  a separate  picture  of  each  wwdd  be  a 
far  more  satisfactory  |)rocedure  than  a composite  of 
the  whole  and  comequent  lack  of  force. 

One  as])ect  of  early  Spring  that  one  seldom  sees  re])- 
re.sented  — but  that  holds  out  great  jx)ssibilities  — is 
the  flooded  meadow-lands.  Very  often  these  have  all 
the  beauty  of  small  mountain-lakes,  reflecting  the 
varied  beauties  of  the  mountains,  and  the  changing 
sky,  ruffled  by  passing  breezes  or  mirror-like  in  their 
rpiiet.  In  photograplung  any  sheet  of  still  water,  it  is 
sometimes  a temptation  to  ex])ose  when  the  reflections 
are  too  |)erfect  and  clear.  If  this  is  done,  one  i)roduces 
not  a work  of  art  so  much  as  a puzzle-picture  — ques- 
tion — which  side  ui>  is  right-side  u])?  Better  to  choose 
a tiine  when 

The  mountain-shadows  on  her  breast 

.Are  neither  broken  nor  at  rest. 

In  i)leased  uncertainty  they  lie. 

Like  future  joys  to  fancy’s  eye. 

If  no  vagraid-breeze  comes  along  to  jn’oduce  the  de- 
sireil  effect,  the  regular  ripples  caused  by  throwing 
stones  in  the  water  are  better  than  unbroken  smooth- 
ness, with  its  accomi)anying  impression  of  inaction. 

d’lie  skies  of  Springtime  are  ])eculiarly  beautiful,  but 
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of  the  deep  blue  and  pure  white  variety,  most  difficult 
to  reproduce  satisfactorily.  A light  color-screen  is 
almost  a necessity  in  such  subjects,  and  it  should  lie 
borne  in  mind  that  the  color-screen  is  of  no  value  un- 
less orthochromatic  plates  are  used.  The  ordinary 
plate  is  “color-blind,  " and  no  amount  of  correction  by 
yellow  filters  will  enable  it  to  separate  colors  satis- 
factorily. An  orthochromatic  plate  without  a filter 
gives  far  better  results  than  an  ordinary  plate  with  the 
screen.  But  the  ideal  e()ui[)meut  is  an  orthochromatic 
plate  and  a light-yellow  screen,  d'his  holds  back  the 
blues  and  gives  the  desireil  seiiaration  between  the 
white  clomLs  and  blossoms  and  their  blue  background. 
It  also  helps  render  correctly  the  delicacy  of  the  new 
foliage  and  the  yellows  of  the  catkins  or  golden  marsh- 
marigolds.  Exposure  and  development  should  be  to  the 
end  of  producing  a light  and  delicate  effect,  full  of  sun- 
light and  joyousness  — the  very  “Spirit  of  Sj)ring." 

Katherine  Bingii.vm. 

Focusinji 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  many  amateurs 
are  starting  in  with  a new  eiiuiimient.  I’erhaiis  the  old 
lamera  was  one  that  used  films,  and  focusing  was  done 
by  the  scale,  and  the  new  one  has  a ground-glass  back 
on  which  the  focusing  must  be  done.  It  would  seem 
that  it  was  a simple  ojieration,  but  as  a matter  of  fact 


it  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems,  and  there  are  many  ways 
in  whieh  a little  advice  might  be  of  service.  If  one 
wishes  to  have  everything  needle-shari).  and  can  give 
unlimiteil  time,  then  there  is  little  to  be  said  - it  is 
simply  a matter  of  obtaining  a sharp  focus  on  the 
middle  distance,  stopping  down  to  F (if  or  F 1‘iS,  and 
giving  a jirolonged  exiiosnre.  However,  for  artistic  ef- 
fect, it  is  not  desirable  to  have  all  parts  of  a picture 
erpially  sharj),  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  give  as  long 
an  exposure  as  the  small  stops  demand.  For  [lictorial 
work,  then,  more  care  is  rerpiired  in  obtaining  the 
projier  focus.  'I'he  laws  of  aerial  perspective  re(|uire 
that  the  distance  should  be  less  clearly  d(>liiie(l  than 
the  middle  distance  and  foreground.  In  looking  at  a 
tree  on  a distant  hill  we  do  not  see  each  leaf  and 
branch  clearly  defined  as  in  a similar  tree  close  at 
hand.  We  know  by  its  general  sha])e  and  apiiearance 
whether  it  is  an  elm  or  a maple;  but  for  any  further 
knowleiige,  at  a distance,  we  must  call  on  our  memory 
or  imagination,  for  our  eves  do  not  give  it  to  us. 

We  are  not  rejiroducing  nature  as  we  see  it  if  we 
make  distant  objects  just  as  clear  anil  sharj)  as  is  the 
foreground.  Our  lens  takes  care  of  linear  jH'rsjiect  ivi' 
for  us  we  could  not  if  we  would  make  our  distant 
objects  of  the  same  si/e  as  nearby  ones,  but  the  matter 
of  clearness  is  largely  in  our  hands.  .\n  excellent  way 
to  do  is  to  focus  on  some  chosen  “center  of  iuti'rest  ’ 
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with  tlie  lens  wide  open,  and  tlien  see  if  liy  tipinny  the 
swing-hack  yon  can  bring  the  foregToninl  into  focus. 
If  not.  it  will  he  necessary  to  nse  a smaller  stoj). 
good  rule  to  follow  is  to  use  the  largest  stop  whenever 
that  will  give  the  requisite  detail  in  foreground  and 
middle  distance.  For  the  foreground  to  l>e  out  of  focus 
is  a flagrant  falsification  of  "things  as  they  are."  or  as 
we  see  them. 

In  ailjnsting  the  focus,  a good  way  is  to  select  some 
nearby  object  not  in  the  immediate  foreground,  but 
where  yon  wish  interest  to  center,  and.  keeping  the 
eye  on  this,  rock  the  lens  back  and  forth  until  yon  are 
sure  the  liest  definition  is  found  foi-  this  point,  then, 
by  other  means,  sharpen  what  it  is  (h-sirable  to  have 
sharj).  In  portrait-work  the  eyes  are  the  thing  on  which 
sharp  focus  shoidd  be  obtained,  as  they  make  the  life 
of  the  face.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  that  a mag- 
nifying-giass  be  used  for  the  focusing,  but  this  is  en- 
tiri'ly  unnecessary  nidess  fine  copying  or  line-work  is 
to  be  done.  If  a copy  is  to  be  made,  and  it  proves  hard 
to  focus,  a bit  of  newspa[)ci'  or  other  printeil  matter 
fastened  to  it  will  give  something  clear  on  which  to 
obtain  thesharj)  image.  Xee(lle-sharpness  is  not  amiss 
when  co|)ying  drawings  and  things  of  the  "record" 
type,  but  in  pictorial  work  it  is  anathema,  -\rtistie  or 
"selective"  focusing  is  the  foundation  of  artistic  work. 

K.vr 1 1 EH  I \ E I ? I \ f ai  M . 
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Sagging^Bellows 

When  using  an  old  camera  at  a more  than  ordinary 
extension  it  is  well  to  make  quite  sure  that  the  bellows, 
by  sagging  in  the  middle,  are  not  cutting  off  any  part 
of  the  picture.  It  is  easily  overlooked  unless  specially 
watched  for.  as  the  upper  edge  of  the  focusing  screen, 
which  is  the  ])art  atfecteil,  is  often  rather  dark.  The 
bellows  can  be  propped  up  temporarily  from  under- 
neath with  a match-box.  or  in  some  similar  way,  if  they 
are  only  used  very  occasionally  with  such  an  extension. 
If  it  is  frequently  employed,  then  they  ought  to  be  stif- 
fened, which  can  be  done  by  extending  them  fully, 
and  then  brushing  over  the  inside  of  the  camera  with 
strong  glue  and  allowing  this  to  get  quite  dry  before 
closing  them  nj)  at  all. — Photoijraphij. 

N? 

The  Doings  of  Clubs  and  Societies 

.\nv.\xcE-NoTiCEs  of  the  activities  of  progressive 
j)hotograi)hic  clubs  and  .societies  will  be  printed  in 
FnuTO-Kn.x,  prnviilcd  such  notices  are  received  in  time. 

'I'o  facilitate  this,  secretaries  should  semi  that  in- 
formation to  I’hoto-Kha  at  least  as  .soon  as  it  is  sent 
to  their  printers.  Often  it  reaches  1’iioto-Er.x  too  late 
to  be  of  any  value  to  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
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A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FACTS 
With  Reviews  of  Foreign  Magazines,  Progress  and  Investigation 
Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 

Partly  Exposed  Spools  of  Films 

It  often  happens  that  wlien  two  or  three  negatives 
on  a spool  of  film  are  exposed  these  are  wanted  for 
development  before  the  rest  of  the  film  is  completed. 
The  worker  is  then  faced  with  two  alternatives;  wasting 
the  remaining  iinexposed  sections,  or  exposing  them 
upon  indifferent  subjects,  which  often  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  The  present  writer  has  very  frequently 
separated  the  exposed  and  unexposed  sections  of  a 
strip  of  film  very  simply  in  the  following  manner:  The 
last  exposed  number  showing  through  the  indicator  at 
the  back  of  the  camera  is  noted,  and  the  spool  wound 
off  into  the  exposed  chamber  in  the  usual  way.  The 
camera  is  then  unloaded,  and  the  spool  taken  into  the 
darkroom  and  unwound  carefully  — keeping  the  film 
and  black  paper  very  carefully  in  correct  position. 
fVhen  the  last  exposed  film  is  reached,  its  outer  edge  — 
as  indicated  by  the  white  lines  on  the  l)lack  paper  — 
is  cut  through.  The  black  ])aper  must  not  be  cut,  as 
this  will  be  needed  to  fasten  the  unexposed  end  of  the 
film,  as  in  the  first  instance.  The  "expo.sed  " film  is 
then  put  carefully  away  for  development,  and  the  un- 
exposed section  is  fastened  to  its  black  paper  by  a stri]) 
of  adhesive  tape  the  exact  width  of  tlie  spool.  The  film 
is  then  very  carefully  rewound  on  its  spool,  and  this 
may  then  be  wound  into  position  in  the  usual  way.  the 
first  numbers,  containing  the  exposures  that  have  been 
removed,  being  ignored.  The  above  operation,  though 
seemingly  intricate,  is  really  very  simple,  and  caTi  be 
performed  almost  as  quickly  as  it  takes  to  read  the 
words.  The  only  point  that  needs  care  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  film  — when  being  refastened  — is  ex- 
actly true  on  the  black  jjaper;  if  this  is  not  the  ca.se, 
there  will  lie  trouble  in  the  winding.  These  [loints  are 
of  especial  value  to  roll-film  workers,  who,  attracted 
by  its  many  advantages,  often  find  that  a complete 
spool  is  not  required  at  once,  and  that  the  two  or  three 
negatives  that  have  been  exposed  are  needed  to  print 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  above  jioint.s  are  noted,  roll- 
film  can  compete  on  equal  ground  in  this  respect  with 
glass-plates,  and  it  certainly  demands  consideration  on 
the  score  of  economy. — Amalciir  Pholographcr. 

\ Focusing  .Screen  Aid  to  Composition 

To  lie  correct  according  to  the  canons  of  art  a pic- 
ture should  he  so  arranged  that  the  principal  objects 
are  neither  in  the  corners  nor  in  the  center.  To  assist 
the  photographer  in  forming  his  picture  it  is  a good 
plan  to  mark  the  focusing-screen  with  a coar.se  black 
lead-pencil.  First  draw  liorizontal  and  vertical  lines 
at  right  angles,  intersecting  in  the  middle  of  the  screen. 
1 hen  sketch  an  ellipse,  or.  as  it  is  often  termed,  an  oval, 
just  large  enough  to  go  in  the  oblong  formed  liy  the 
sides  of  the  screen.  When  focusing  see  that  tlie  corners, 
outside  the  oval,  are  not  occupied  by  any  imjiortant 
detail,  and  look  out  for  the  cross  lines  in  the  miildle, 
taking  care  that  none  of  the  princijial  objects  fall  uiion 
these  lines. — Arnr/fnir  Phoiniiraphcr. 

A Good  Method  To  Harden  Film 

f>NE  of  the  best  inethofls  to  harden  a negative-film 
so  that  it  will  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a long 
run  of  prints,  is  to  soak  it  in  a batli  made  of  alum,  d 


ounces;  tannic  acid,  F20  grains;  water,  32  ounces.  The 
negatives  should  not  be  left  in  this  solution  for  longer 
than  four  minutes;  otherwise  it  may  become  so  hard 
that  the  film  will  crack  and  split  at  the  edges.  The 
solution  will  keep  and  can  be  used  repeatedly. 

The  Professional  Photographer . 

An  Unusual  Equipment 

Something  of  a novelty  in  cameras  is  owned  l>y  a 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  amateur  photographer.  It  is  a 
folding  pocket-box,  size  2j  x 3j  inches,  fitted  with  a 
4-inch  Cooke  anastigmat  lens  working  at  the  unusually 
fast  aperture  of  F/3..5.  A com]jound  shutter  was  found 
which  would  receive  it,  and  the  proper  separation  was 
inaile  liy  a washer.  New  dia])hragm-markings  were 
calibrated  on  it,  and  the  Fremo  roll-film  box  had  to  be 
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deepened  to  aci’ninmodate  the  large  lens.  4'he  as- 
sembling was  done  by  the  owner.  Dr.  Maclay  Lyon. 
-\t  full  a))erture  of  I''/3..),  unusual  <lei)lh  is  ol>tained 
when  focused  at  infinity.  The  lens  is  guaranteed  to 
cover  fully  a )>late  3,j  x 3j  inches. 

Owing  to  the  great  expense  for  alterations  connected 
with  s])ecial  e((ni])ments  as  described  above,  manu- 
facturers— such  as  the  Hansch  ami  Lomb  Optical 
< om])any,  ( 1’.  ( loerz  .Vmei'ican  0|>t  ical  ( 'ompany  and 
others  who  make  an  l■'/3..5  anastigmat  -do  not  ail- 
vertise  or  recommeml  these  special  e(|nipments  to  the 
general  jinblic.  However,  any  ailvanced  amateur  who 
knows  e.rarth/  what  he  wants,  and  who  is  willing  to 
/lai/  the  price,  can  usually  obtain  the  desii’ecl  ec|ui|)- 
ment.  Many  amateurs  have  had  I'/o..)  lenses  fitted  to 
their  high-gra<le  vest-jiocket  and  coat-pocket  cameras. 

'I'hese  e(|uii)nients,  in  t he  hands  of  those  knowing  how 
to  use  them,  are  efficient  and  satisfactory.  Fxqiosure.s 
may  be  made  umlei-  conditions  which  would  render  a 
slower  lens  almost  useless  without  a time  exposure. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PMOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  aw'ard,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
w ill  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  ‘‘Miscellaneous  ” ; 
but  only  original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer wiio  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  members  of  the 
Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership,  however,  is  free  to 
all  subscribers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Era  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  this  competition 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Advanced  Competition  still  remains  eligible  in  the 
Round  Robin  Guild  Beginners’  Competition;  but  upon 
winning  a prize  in  the  Advanced  Class,  one  cannot 
again  participate  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Of  course, 
beginners  are  at  liberty  to  enter  the  Advanced  Class 
whenever  they  so  desire. 

3.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or 
black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and 
detail. 

4.  Unsuccessful  prints  tvill  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  icith  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
publi.shed  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  being  given. 

6.  Each  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker’s  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-hlanks  icill  he  sent  upon 
reque.st.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

7.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
Stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 
Closed  February  28,  1917 

First  Prize:  Elizabeth  B.  Wotkyns. 

Second  Prize:  Charles  L.  Snyder. 

Third  Prize:  .1.  Louis  Cunningham. 

Honorable  Mention:  LeRoy  Van  .\nden,  E.  W.  Cong- 
don,  George  W.  French,  Ross  T.  Hill,  Ikko  Kurachi, 
Louis  R.  iNIurray.  Merle  L.  Mesmer,  Earl  A.  Newhall, 
Guy  E.  Osborne,  Henry  L.  Osborn,  E.  M.  Pratt,  Mrs. 
H.  G.  Reed,  George  P.  Russell,  Mason  H.  Seabury, 
M.  C.  Still,  R.  B.  I nsworth. 

Special  commendati(m  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  ])i  ints:  A.  E.  Brewer,  Kenneth  D.  Smith. 

Why  Every  Beginner  Should  Compete 

The  trouble  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  place 
the  beginner  at  a disadvantage.  If  advanced  workers 
be  allowed  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  prizes,  and  so  quickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  two  monthly  competitions  in  which  prints 
may  be  entered,  with  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are: 
The  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition  and  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition.  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  may,  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  participate  in  the  latter.  After  having  won 
a few  prizes  in  the  Beginners’  Class  it  is  time  to  enter 
prints  in  the  Photo-Era  Advanced  Competition. 

As  soon  as  one  has  been  awarded  a prize  in  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition,  he  may  consider  himself  an  advanced 
worker,  so  far  as  Photo-Era  records  are  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  Beginners’  Class, 
but  will  prefer  always  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Eba 
Competition  for  advanced  workers.  In  accordance  with 
this  natural  impulse,  it  has  been  made  a rule  by  the 
Publisher  that  prize-winners  in  the  Advanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  Class. 

To  measure  skill  with  other  beginners  tends  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  competition  every  month.  Compe- 
tent judges  select  the  prize-winning  prints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  reason. 
Sending  a print  which  failed  to  the  Guild  Editor  for 
criticism  will  disclose  what  it  was,  and  if  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  artistic,  a request  to  the  Guild 
Editor  for  suggestions  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  will 
bring  forth  expert  information.  The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Departments,  including  those  of  personal  counsel  and 
criticism,  form  an  endless  chain  of  advice  and  assistance 
if  members  will  connect  the  links. 

N? 

.\  MUDDY,  lifeless  brotiiide  print  can  be  considerably 
improved  by  one  ai)])lieation  of  the  chromium  intensi- 
fier.  d'liis  treatment  adds  to  the  depth  of  the  print  and 
turns  the  color  into  a fine  rich  black.  The  solution  is 
made  by  dissolving  100  grains  of  i)otassium  bichromate 
in  10  ounces  of  water  and  then  adding  3.j  drams  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  .\fter  bleaching,  the  i)rint  should 
be  washed  for  five  minutes,  exposed  to  daylight  or 
strong  artificial  light,  and  redeveloped  with  Dolmi. 

The  Professional  Photographer. 
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New  Equipment 

Each  year,  as  spring  comes  around  again,  one  has 
visions  of  countless  new  recruits  in  the  army  of  ama- 
teur-photographers, starting  out  to  “shoot  up”  the 
surrounding  territory.  In  this  line  of  effort,  as  in 
others,  there  is  no  universal  type  of  novice.  One  will 
go  into  it  head-first,  snapping  everything  in  sight  — 
taking  eight  or  ten  pictures  on  a roll  supposed  to  furnish 
a half  dozen  exposures,  and  then  turning  over  the  ex- 
posed film  to  the  photo-finishers  — finally  attributing 
the  poor  results  to 
faulty  developing. 

Another  type  of 
amateur  will  go  to 
the  other  extreme. 

He  will  be  so 
doubtful  as  to 
what  he  can  take, 
and  what  he  must 
avoid,  that  he  sel- 
dom takes  any- 
thing. Both  these 
types  as  a rule 
soon  decide  “there 
is  nothing  in  it,” 
and  lay  the  camera 
on  the  shelf,  or  take 
it  to  the  second- 
hand dealer.  How- 
ever, there  is  an- 
other kind  of  per- 
son who  goes  to 
work  intelligently 
to  understand  the 
intricacies  of  his 
instrument;  to  find 
out  the  subjects 
that  will  make  good 
pictures,  and  to 
know  the  reasons 
of  his  success  or 
failure  in  reprodu- 
cing them.  This  is 
the  type  of  ama- 
teur whose  enthusi- 
asm grows,  and 
whose  ambition 
soon  carries  him 
beyond  the  ama- 
teur ranks. 

On  entering  any 
new  occupation  it 
is  never  wise  to 
“go  it  Idind."  A 
little  time  put  into 
the  examination 
of  one's  apparatus 

— enabling  one  to 
understand  its 

working,  and  the  reasons  for  the  various  manipulations 

— will  prove  a good  investment  when  one  comes  to 
the  actual  picture  making.  Before  putting  a film  in  the 
camera,  remove  the  back  and  watch  what  happens 
when  the  different  levers  and  slides  are  operated.  It 
will  be  seen  that  when  the  indicator  is  set  on  T (time), 
one  pressure  of  the  bulb  or  other  shutter  release  opens 
the  shutter,  which  remains  open  until  a second  pre.s- 
sure  closes  it.  Leave  the  shutter  open  while  you  ob- 
serve the  different  sized  openings  brought  into  posi- 
tion by  changing  the  indicator  on  the  front  of  the 
camera  — or,  in  the  box  cam.eras,  by  pulling  up  the 
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little  slide  at  the  top  in  front.  It  will  be  understood 
readily  that  the  smaller  this  opening  is.  the  less  light  is 
admitted  and  passed  on  to  the  film.  Therefore,  it  is 
obvious  thaf  when  these  smaller  openings  are  used 
longer  time  is  needed  to  produce  an  ecjui valent  expo- 
sure. The  advantage  gained  by  using  the  smaller 
apertures  is  an  increase  of  sharpness  due  to  excluding 
the  more  divergent  rays  entering  through  the  margins 
of  the  lens.  This  gives  greater  depth  of  focus  — that 
is,  the  near  and  distant  objects  are  more  nearly  in 
focus  at  the  same  time.  An  interesting  way  of  seeing 

just  what  happens 
is  to  observe  the  ef- 
fects on  a focnsing- 
screen.  In  a plate 
camera  this  is  the 
purpose  of  the 
ground-glass  back. 
However,  in  film- 
cameras  there  is 
no  such  provision. 
One  can  lie  impro- 
vised by  stretching 
a fine-grained  tis- 
suc-i>aper  across 
where  the  film 
would  come.  A 
strip,  the  width  of 
the  film,  can  be  ad- 
justed to  register 
very  satisfacf orily 
in  most  types  of 
cameras.  By  point- 
ing the  lens  toward 
some  strongly 
lighted  object,  and 
excluding  light 
which  might  strike 
the  back  of  the 
ti.ssue.  yon  can  see 
the  effect  of  stops 
and  focus  very  sat- 
isfactorily. If  the 
camera  is  of  the 
folding  type,  you 
can  discover  l>y 
moving  the  front 
backward  and  for- 
ward what  hajiiiens 
if  you  fail  to  jiulge 
your  <listance  cor- 
rectly, and  set  it  at 
ten  feet  when  it 
should  be  eight  or 
fifteen.  Inciden- 
tally, you  will  prob- 
ably sigh  for  the 
day  when  the  beau- 
tiful coloi'iugs  seen 
on  the  focusing- 

screen  may  be  reproilnccd  liy  ])hotf)graphy. 

When  you  have  made  yfiurself  familiar  with  these 
manipulations  and  their  results,  remove  the  focusing- 
■screen  and,  by  another  pressure  on  bulb  or  lever,  close 
the  shutter.  I?y  trial  you  will  find  that  when  the  indi- 
cator is  set  on  B (bulb)  the  shutter  remains  open  while 
pre.ssnre  is  maintained,  closing  when  it  is  removed.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  give  a very  short  time  exposure  for 
objects  in  heavy  shadow  outdoors  or  well-lighted  sul>- 
ject  indoors.  When  using  either  bulb  or  time  exposure 
the  camera  should  be  placed  on  .some  firm  support.  If 
the  shutter  lias  various  instantaneous  exposures,  try 
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them  and  see  wliat  the  variation  is.  For  ordinary  snap- 
shots, a twenty-fifth  of  a second  is  a good  speed.  Wlien 
you  have  mastered  the  workings  of  the  shutter  — and 
other  details  — a film  may  be  inserted  and  an  exposure 
made  with  a more  intelligent  understanding  of  what 
is  happening  when  different  adjustments  are  made. 

In  order  to  “keep  tabs”  on  one's  results  and  get  the 
full  pleasure  from  the  work,  one  should  do  one’s  own 
developing  and  printing.  \Aith  modern  apparatus  it 
is  not  diffieult,  and  when  one  has  control  over  all  steps 
in  the  production  of  one's  pictures,  the  causes  of  failure 
are  more  apparent  and  the  remedies  more  easily  ad- 
ministered. If  a careful  record  of  exposures  is  kept  it  is 
a great  aid  to  locate  trotible,  and,  if  one  has  an  auto- 
graphic Kodak,  it  is  very  easy  to  “Write  it  on  the  film 
at  the  time.”  A worrl  as  to  light  conditions,  stop  and 
exposure  written  on  the  film  will  be  a great  help.  If 
the  film  is  exceptionally  good,  you  know  how  it  was 
obtained  — if  it  is  a failure,  you  can  judge  where  the 
trouble  lay  and  avoid  it  next  time.  To  learn  by  one’s 
failures  is  to  take  the  road  to  final  success. 

Katherine  Bingham. 

Eastman  Portrait  Films  in  Small  Sizes 

You  can  always  chase  the  devil  around  the  stumj). 
it  you  know  how.  Eastman  Portrait  Films  make 
heavenly  pictures,  but  they  come  only  in  sizes  from 
5x7  inches  to  11  x 1-1  inches.  These  large  sizes  cut 
down  to  the  standard  small  dimensions  with  almost 
no  waste  of  film  — the  5x7  to  x Sj;  the  (ij  x Hj- 
to  exactly  four  pieces,  dj  x the  8 x 10  to  -1  x 5 ami, 
last  but  not  least,  the  11  x 14  cuts  to  eight  postcard- 
size  and  a half-inch  strip.  So  much  for  the  economy. 

If  you  have  an  ordinary  print-cutter  or  trimmer  with 
the  inches  from  the  knife-edge  marked  .so  that  you  can 
see  them  by  the  darkroom-light,  the  rest  is  ea.sy.  The 
films  come  packed  alternately  with  thin  black  paper. 
Remove  one  film  from  the  package  emulsion-side  down 
with  the  black  paper  on  the  upper  or  “glass”  si<le. 
The  paper  protects  the  film  from  the  darkroom-light, 
which  can  be  quite  near  ami  strong  for  the  actual 
cutting-|)roce.ss.  Cut  the  black  paper  with,  and  at  the 
same  time  as,  the  film.  The  black  paper  goes  into  the 
platehohler  with  the  film  and  in  all  subsequent  opera- 
tions. It  acts  as  a very  important  indicator  of  which 
side  is  the  back.  Suppose  your  cutter  has  only  a five- 
inch  bhnle  and  you  want  3j  x 4j  from  a O5  x 85.  Lay 
the  85-inch  edge  along  the  ruler  at  right  angles  to  the 
knife,  so  that  you  cut  off  exactly  4j  inches.  Cut  right 
into  the  film  well  over  .‘Ij  inches,  buf  not  to  the  end  of 
the  knife;  then  reverse  the  entire  film  and  cut  from  the 
opposite  long  side.  Now  cut  the  resulting  strips  in 
two  again,  and  the  trick  is  done.  The  next  stej).  loading 
the  holders  without  proper  thought  and  tools,  may  be 
bad  for  the  soul. 

\ glass  plate  or  old  negative  goes  under  each  film  in 
the  hohler.  It  is  ea.sy  as  “pie  ” to  get  one  end  of  the 
film  into  the  holder,  but  the  other  end  may  refuse  to 
go  in,  iiarticularly  in  the  Graflex  type  of  rigid  holders. 
Here  is  where  the  tools  come  in  handy.  Instead  of 
Iioking  the  recalcitrant  film  in  with  the  moist  finger, 
use  an  oiien  jiair  of  sharp-pointed  shears,  or  you  can 
worry  it  in  with  a pen-knife,  the  same  being  applied 
not  more  than  a sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of 
I he  film. 

If  yon  like  risky,  “nervy”  stunts,  you  can  develop 
the  films  still  with  the  inevitable  black  paper,  back  to 
back  in  a ]>late-tank,  using  jdteriiate grooves.  If  you  are 
conservative,  and  like  to  l)lay  safe,  you  can  develop 
them,  black  paiier  and  all,  in  the  regular  Premo  tilm- 
taidc  of  the  same  or  jireferably  next  size  larger.  Fix 
and  [lartly  wash  in  the  rack  in  which  they  were  devel- 


oped. \ short  final  wash  without  the  black  paper,  and 
there  you  are!  — E.  B.  Whiting. 

A Possible  Source  of  Fog 

It  is  important  that  there  should  be  no  bright  metal 
about  the  inside  of  the  mount  of  a lens,  or  it  will  be 
reflected  and  re-reflected,  and  will  cause  the  negatives 
to  be  veiled.  If  such  results  are  obtained  and  the  cause 
is  not  found  quickly,  it  is  well  to  look  to  the  edges  of 
the  metal  blades  of  the  iris  diaphragm,  or  of  the  dia- 
phragm shutter.  If  the.se  have  worn  bright,  they 
should  be  blackened  again;  but  this  is  a job  for  the 
maker. — Photography. 

Soft  Negatives 

A.s  the  photographer  gets  more  and  more  experienced, 
he  gradually  realizes  that  the  best  prints  are  not  to  be 
obtained  from  bright,  sparkling  negatives,  but  from 
■soft,  delicate  ones.  Such  soft  negatives  are  not  foggy. 
If  they  are  to  give  perfect  prints,  all  the  deposit  upon 
them  must  have  printing  value,  and  none  of  it  be  a 
mere  fog  or  veil  over  the  whole  surface.  The  negative 
which  looks  pretty,  which  has  that  clearness  which  is 
so  admirable  in  a lantern-slide,  is  invariably  disappoint- 
ing as  a printer;  because  that  prettiness  stands  for 
underexposure  and  overdevelopment.  One  should  aim 
at  getting  negatives  which  are  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
give  prints  with  a full  range  of  gradation,  but  which 
have  no  parts  either  perfectly  clear  or  so  opaque  as  to 
give  blank  white  in  the  print. — Photography. 

Developing  Film-Packs  in  Heaven 

.\t  least  that  is  the  way  it  feels,  and  the  expense  for 
a safe  and  sane  outfit  is  ridiculously  low  compared  to 
the  cost  of  films  and  paper  and  perspiration.  Develop- 
ing more  than  one  individual  film  in  a tray  is  all  right 
if  you  like  it,  but  you  are  working  on  scratch,  so  to 
speak. 

Here  is  the  iioint,  if  you  want  to  avoid  perspiration 
and  philosophy.  Get  a dev'eloping-rack  to  hold  your 
films  which  is  the  next  size  larger  than  the  one  made 
for  that  particular  size  of  film. 

In  the  early  days  of  my  own  photographic  career  I 
used  to  take  a 8j  x 4j  film  pack  and  a ,‘5j  x 4j  film  pack 
developing-tank  into  a stuffy  darkroom  and,  at  an 
unheard-of  temperature,  try  to  persuade  the  pesky 
things  to  get,  one  by  one,  into  the  tank-rack.  They 
went  in,  of  course  they  went  in.  They  were  made  to 
go  in  and  that  was  the  trouble.  False  economy  went 
in  with  them.  For  several  years  I have  been  using  a 
4 X 5 developing-tank  rack.  ,\n  eel  slipping  down  a 
hen’s  throat  does  not  begin  to  express  the  ease  with 
which  those  3j  x 4j  films  slip  into  the  larger  size  rack. 
In  comparison  to  the  "regular”  size,  the  films  simply 
drop  into  place. 

And  now,  as  the  lawyers  would  say,  for  the  argu- 
ment; A tank  ])roperly  treated  lasts  a lifetime;  there- 
fore, first  cost  is  negligible.  The  larger  tank  need  cost 
no  more  for  developer.  I’se  more  water  and  give  them 
more  time.  Yon  have  saved  that  lime  in  loading  the 
tank,  so  the  two  times  cancel  out.  .\  weaker  develojier 
and  longer  time  is  better  for  snapshots,  anyhow.  And, 
besides,  you  can  trade  in  your  small  tank  for  something. 
Last,  but  not  least,  your  chances  for  heaven  will  be 
much  better  with  the  larger  tank. — E.  B.  ^^HITING. 

Small  Negatives  and  Enlargements 

One  of  the  directions  in  which  economies  may  be 
effected  is  the  use  of  smaller  sizes,  making  the  prints  in 
the  enlarging-lantern.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that 
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it  is  only  certain  work  wliich  can  he  hanilleil  satisfac- 
torily in  this  way.  In  portraiture,  we  do  not  think  that 
anything  would  he  gained  hy  using  quarter-plates  and 
making  the  cahinet  prints  in  the  enlarger.  Such  a 
method  would  preclude  the  po.ssihility  of  using  gaslight 
papers  for  an  occasional  thin  negative,  anil  we  lielieve 
that  what  was  saved  in  the  cost  of  ])lates  would  he  lost 
in  the  time  spent  in  making  the  prints,  in  the  extra 
care  needed  in  the  retouching  of  the  negative,  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  necessary  work  on  the  prints.  I?ut 
for  certain  outdoor-work,  smaller  plates  may  he  used 
very  satisfactorily  if  the  camera  is  an  instrument  of 
precision  and  is  fitted  with  a really  fine  modern  lens.  If 
the  negative  is  to  he  quarter-jilate  x dj  inches)  and 
the  enlarged  ])rint  10  x 8 or  x 10,  it  is  evident  tluit 
the  most  perfect  definition  will  he  required  in  the 
negative,  as  the  enlarged  jirint  must  he  equal  to  a direct- 
contact  print  from  a full-sized  negative.  Of  course, 
the  optical  advantages  lie  with  the  small  camera  and 
lens,  and  the  shorter  exposures  possible  should  give  a 
smaller  projiortion  of  “moves”  in  groiqi-work.  We 
remem  her  to  have  seen  some  four  or  five  years  ago  a 
fine  set  of  prints,  se7)ia-toned  hromides,  of  a count  ry- 
liouse.  i)onds,  etc.,  all  enlarged  to  1*1  x 8 from  small 
negatives,  and  no  one  could  have  told  that  they  were 
not  direct  seiua  prints.  The  use  of  a small  camera  for 
such  outdoor-work  was  suggested  many  years  ago  hy 


Mr.  I trinkwater,  and  the  instrument  he  advised  was 
an  X.  & (i.  Speeial  B.  But  any  camera  may  he  used, 
lu’ovided  it  pos.sesses,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  accu- 
I'ate  and  rigid  adjustments  and  a lens  giving  critical 
definition. — The  lintish  Jniinidl  of  I’liotonraphi/. 

Our  “Miscellaneous”  Quarterly  Competition 

Many  workers  occasionally  produce  pictures  of  ex- 
ceptional merit  and  interest  which  do  not  seem  to  fit 
any  classified  subject  in  the  Photo-Era  monthly  com- 
petitions as  announced  from  month  to  month.  Such 
pictures  may  be  entered  in  the  competition  for  miscel- 
laneous subjects  to  be  held  quarterly,  beginning  with 
February,  1917. 

The  rules,  including  the  award  of  prizes,  that  govern 
the  regular  Photo-Era  competitions  for  advanced 
workers  will  apply  to  these  quarterly  competitions.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  pictures  offered  eksewhere 
and  rejected  may  not  be  suitable. 

In  the  Darkroom 

“I)EVEr,oi‘  — nothing  but  devehi[>,  from  morning 
till  night !” 

“IIow  long  have  you  been  at  it?” 

“I  begin  to-niorrow.” — .h/i/p/ei/. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  wishing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U . S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  be 
enclosed. 


J.  V.  H. — The  change  from  a rectilinear  lens 
to  an  anastigmat  requires  close  attention. 
You  say  that  your  new  roll-film  camera,  fitted  with 
15.  & L.  Zeiss  Tessar  II  15  F/f‘>-3  lens  is  causing  you 
more  trouble  than  your  old  box  camera  ever  did,  and 
that  you  cannot  obtain  sharp  pictures.  Since  your 
new  equiiunent  has  no  ground-glass,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  you  estimate  distances  correctly.  If 
you  have  a good  idea  of  distance,  and  the  trouble  still 
continues,  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  focusing- 
scale  is  not  properly  adjusted.  An  anastigmat  lens 
must  be  focused  very  carefully,  as  a slight  movement 
forward  or  backward  renders  the  picture  sharp  or  out 
of  focus.  We  would  suggest  that  you  use  stop  F/8  and 
a shutter-speed  of  about  of  a second,  and  make  sev- 
eral pictures  without  altering  the  stop  or  speed.  With 
the  lens  and  shutter  set  as  indicated,  you  should  obtain 
clear  sharp  pictures  from  about  twenty  feet  in  front  of 
the  camera  to  infinity.  Should  this  test  not  prove  satis- 
factory, we  would  suggest  that  you  take  the  camera 
to  a competent  camera  repair-man  and  have  him  check 
up  the  focusing-scale. 

15.  II.  W. — An  F/4.5  lens  stopped  down  to 
F/6.3  is  identical  in  speed  to  another  lens  that 
works  at  F/0.3.  The  speed  in  this  case  is  not  a matter 
of  the  construction  of  the  lens,  but  the  size  of  the  stop 
cmi)loyed. 

F.  ,1.  F. — Long-focus  lenses  generally  im- 
prove the  perspective;  at  the  same  time,  they  nar- 
row the  angle  of  the  picture  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
field  of  view  is  reduced.  The  enfire  matter  depends 
upon  the  work  in  hand.  For  pictorial  photography,  it 
is  better  to  have  a lens  of  fairly  long  focus  than  one 
that  is  too  short. 

().  C.  II. — A 4-inch  lens  on  a x 3|  plate  is 
virtually  equal  to  an  8-inch  lens  on  5 x 7 plate. 

In  both  ca.ses  it  is  the  angle  included  l>y  the  lens  which 
is  the  deciding  factor.  The  size  of  the  i)late  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Should  you  change  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens  in  que.stion  from  a 4-iuch  to  a (i-inch  and  from 
an  H-inch  to  a 9-inch  the  matter  would  still  remain  rela- 
tively the  same. 

W.  15.  C. — If  there  is  depth  of  focus  in  a small 
negative,  it  will  appear  in  the  enlargement; 

if  in  the  small  negative  there  is  no  depth  of  focus,  no 
amount  of  enlarging  will  put  it  there.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  enlarging  cannot  put  into  a picture 
that  which  is  not  in  the  negative.  With  this  in  mind  it  is 
advisable  to  obtain  depth  of  focus  at  the  time  the  pic- 
ture is  made. 

F.  W.  II. — There  are  some  F/4.5  lenses  which 
are  convertible;  however,  this  does  not  mean  that 
they  retain  this  speed;  take  the  (loerz  Dogmar  Lens 
as  an  example;  this  lens  works  at  a maximum  aperture 
of  F/4..5.  When  one  of  the  cond)inations  is  removed, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  stop  down  to  about  F/,32  to 
obtain  definition  equal  to  the  definition  obtained  with 
the  complete  lens.  From  this,  you  may  see  that  the 
speed  of  a lens  is  greatly  reduced,  and  that  it  is  not 
suitable  for  speed-photography,  when  the  single  com- 


binations are  used.  However,  for  landscape-photog- 
raphy, the  lens  does  admirable  work. 

R.  W.  Y. — The  expressions  “quarter  plate  ” 
and  “ half  plate  ” refer  to  the  size  of  plates, 
paper  and  mounts.  These  terms  are  virtually  obso- 
lete ill  the  United  States,  but  they  are  still  used  exten- 
sively in  England  and  the  English  Colonies.  They  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  a whole  plate  is  65  x 85 
inches;  half  this  plateis  considered  tobeij  x GjorljxSl 
in  the  Imited  States,  but  in  England  the  half  plate  is 
understood  to  be  4f  x 6|  inches;  a quarter  of  the  whole 
plate  is  ,‘5j  x 4j  inches  and  is  a standard  size  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  well  for  the  reader  of  English  photo- 
graphic literature  to  keep  “quarter  plate”  and  “half 
plate”  clearly  in  mind  to  avoid  confusion  when  corre- 
sponding with  English  firms.  The  wl  ole  plate  used  to 
I)e  still  further  divided  into  sixth  and  even  ninth  plate, 
but  these  terms  have  been  su.spended  by'  the  more  ac- 
curate modern  method  of  designating  the  size  by 
actual  dimensions. 

P.  T.  II. — The  brilliancy  of  blue-prints  may 
be  improved  by  the  following  method,  though 
the  shadows  have  always  a tendency  to  block  up. 
Expose  a trifle  longer  than  usual,  and  before  putting  in 
water,  immerse  and  leave  for  about  five  minutes  in  a 
bath  of  strong  ammonia  one  part  to  one  hundred  parts 
of  water.  Wash  thoroughly  — then  develop  the  weak 
gray  print  in  a solution  of  citric  acid  five  parts  to  one 
hundred  parts  water.  The  prints  change  from  gray  to 
green,  then  to  blue.  Wash  well. 

C.  P. — Brush  development  of  gaslight  prints 
is  not  difficult.  The  print  to  be  developed  is  first 
thoroughly  wet  in  water,  then  placefl  on  a sheet  of  glass 
supported  at  an  angle  in  a developing-tray  and  the 
surface  water  blotted  off.  The  usual  developer  is  di- 
luted with  about  one-fourth  its  bulk  of  glycerine  and 
applied  with  a rather  wide  rubber-set  bru.sh.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  very'  pretty  sketchy  effects  by  this 
method,  k smaller  brush  dipped  in  stronger  developer 
may'  be  used  to  bring  out  detail,  or  dipped  in  glycerine 
to  hold  back  certain  parts. 

V.  15.  E. — It  is  possible  to  stain  negatives  for 
the  improvement  of  printing  quality.  If  a plate 
is  flat  and  lacking  in  detail  it  may  be  strengthened  by 
immersion  in  a solution  of  gray'-blue  aniline.  The  color 
is  ab.sorbed  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  silver  re- 
duced, and  the  printing  detail  is  greatly  improved. 

.1.  II.  R. — Sodium  sulphantimoniate  is  the 
chemical  designation  of  Shlippe’s  salt.  It  is  com- 
posed of  rather  large  reddish-y'ellow  tetrahedral  cry'stals 
that  are  soluble  in  water.  It  is  u.sed  as  a redeveloping- 
agent  for  sulphide-toning  and  for  intensifying  negatives 
after  mercurial  bleaching.  It  is  regularly  listed  in 
Merck's  chemical  catalog. 

C.  II.  W. — Long  bellows  are  required  to  copy 
objects  natural  size  or  nearly  so.  Often  very 
satisfactory  copies  are  made  by  using  so-called  portrait- 
attachments  and  copying-lenses  in  connection  with  the 
lens  supplied  with  the  camera.  Technically,  the  best 
resiilts  are  obtained  by  using  a plate-camera  equipped 
with  a double-  or  triple-extension  bellows  and  ground- 
glass  for  focusing. 

R.  C.  O. — On  a fishing-trip,  films  are  prefer- 
able to  the  use  of  plates  unless  accurate  scientific 
photography  is  to  be  attempted.  The  almost  exclusive 
use  of  films  throughout  the  war-zone  is  proof  enough 
that  satisfactory'  results  are  obtained.  In  y'our  case, 
weight  is  an  important  item;  and  likewise  the  danger  of 
breakage  must  be  considered.  small  vest-pocket  roll- 
film  camera  equipped  with  an  anastigmat  lens  should 
meet  your  requirements  efficiently.  The  best  negatives 
may  be  enlarged  to  5 x 7 or  even  8 x 10. 
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Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tiro  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  V.  S.  A.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
plate  or  film,  stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing- 
process. 


II.  C.  S. — Tlie  picture  of  the  hahy  is  iiiterestiiiff 
technically.  .\s  a portrait  of  a chitil,  it  also  has  merit. 
The  flesh-tones  are  well  rendered,  and  there  is  softness 
and  gradation  in  the  white  dress.  It  is  better  than  most 
pictures  of  this  kind.  IVhat  a pity  that  the  background 
is  marred  by  an  open-hack  chair,  which,  being  one  of 
clearly  defined  design,  does  not  add  to  the  intended 
artistic  effect.  The  left  hand  of  the  baby  is  clearly  indi- 
cated, but  the  right  is  blurred,  owing  to  motion.  The 
general  effect,  however,  is  very  ]>leasing. 


center  of  the  piet>ire-area,  and  the  left  devoted  to 
emj)ty  space.  Your  subject  is  a difficult  one.  lAe 
woidd  suggest  that  you  photogrjiph  an  airplane  against 
a sky  that  is  filled  with  clouds,  and  thus,  perhai)s,  pic- 
torially  interesting. 

.\.  M.  H. — Your  “.\|)proach  of  Evening”  landseaj)e 
suffers  for  a lack  of  interest.  It  is  very  commonplace, 
and  there  ai)|)ears  to  he  no  central  point  of  intere.st, 
except,  perhaps,  the  barns  in  the  middle  foreground. 
If  this  ]}icture  had  been  taken  at  a different  time  of  the 
day,  and  with  clouds  in  the  sky,  it  might  have  been  well 
worth  doing. 

K.  S.  O. — “.\fternoon-Tea,"  reitresentiug  two 
young  women  having  tea  together  is  a haijpy  idea,  but 
has  been  poorly  carried  out.  The  hair  of  the  figures,  as 
well  as  their  .skirts,  is  represente<l  by  deep  black  with- 
out detail.  Their  shirtwaists  are  virtually  glaring 
white,  as  is  also  the  doily  on  the  table.  'I'lie  wall-j)aper. 
forming  the  background,  is  a very  lively  one,  owing  to 
the  figure-design  being  repeated  sixteen  times.  It  is 
not  very  restfid.  A <(uiet  background  and  a longer  ex- 
posure, if  ])ossible,  would  have  yieldeil  a more  har- 
monious residt. 


FAST  IX  THE  ICE  .1.  EOI  IS  CTNXrX'GHAM 

THIRD  PRIZE  — HEGINNERS’  CONTEST 


A.  F.  H. — Your  title,  “ I'he  Wee  House  on  t he  Hill.  ’ 
is  more  attractive  than  the  i)icture.  which  latter  does 
not  show  the  little  Scottish  house  as  an  artistic  obje<  t. 
The  background  of  trees  is  very  black,  as  well  as  all  the 
.shadows  in  this  print.  The  house  itself  is  very  white, 
the  whole  effect  being  one  of  severe  underexposure.  I'he 
sky  is  blank,  but  could  have  been  interesting  with  the 
addition  of  a few  clouds. 

L.  P. — Your  print  called  “Modern  Birds  of  the  .Air, 
at  Rest  and  in  Flight.”  is  an  ambitious  title,  but  the 
idea  is  carried  out  very  inadequately.  The  airplane  is 
exactly  in  the  center  of  the  picture,  up  against  the  sky, 
and  the  one  on  the  ground  is  not  remarkable  for  sharp 
definition.  There  appears  to  be  no  attempt  at  pictorial 
arrangements,  both  airplanes  being  at  the  right  of  the 


II.  K.  - V our  arraTigemeiit  of  a vase  filled  with  i>u.s.sy- 
willows,  near  which  a cal  is  posing,  has  little  artistic 
merit  because  of  great  underexqxj.sure.  I’he  sidijecl  is 
attractive,  but  not  well  executed.  I'he  v.ase  is  almost 
jet  black  and  is  resting  u[)on  a ])erfectly  white  vase  re- 
lieved against  a [)erfectly  white  backgroinid.  I'he  shad- 
fiws  cast  by  the  bunch  of  i)ussy-willows  detract  rather 
than  add  to  the  attempted  pictorial  arrangement.  I’he 
cat,  too,  shows  by  its  contrast  the  lack  of  (iroper  ex- 
posure. Color-values  are  lacking  in  the  entire  picture. 

E.  II. — Your  pictures  of  roses,  and  the  interior  of  a 
stable  showing  a row  of  cows,  shows  a lack  of  exposiire; 
hence,  the  undue  contrast  of  dark  and  light.  Your 
prints  illustrate  good  i)ictorial  subjects,  but  the  lack  of 
proper  technical  management  has  resulted  unfavorably. 


Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  44  of  th®  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  ^ of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored  buildings,  monuments,  snow- 
scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  the  opposite  page. 


•These  figures  must  be  increased  up 
to  five  times  if  the  light  is  in- 
clined to  be  yellow  or  red. 
tLatitiide  CO^  N.  multiply  by  3 ; 

550  X 2 ; 520  X 2 ; 300  X 3/^. 

tLatitude  00°  N.  multiply  by  2; 


MONTH  AND  WEATHER 


Jax., 

Nov.,  l)F,r.  t 


Feb.,  Oct. 


ITLatitude  60°  N.  multiply  by  1^4  ; 

55°  X 1 ; 52°  X 1;  30°  X V2. 
^Latitude  60°  N.  multiply  by  ; 

550  X 1 ; 52°  X 1 ; 30°  X Vii- 
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The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  po.ssible  keep  the  shutter-speed  uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 


SUBJECTS.  For  other  sulijects,  multiply  the  exposure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 
number  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 


1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes ; stutlies  of  rather 
heavy  clontls ; sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; open  beach,  harbor-  and 
sliipping-scenes  ; yachts  under  sail ; very 
llglit-colored  ol)jects ; studies  of  dark 
clouds  ; snow-scenes  with  no  dark  ol  >- 
jects  ; most  tele])hoto-sul)jects  outdoors  ; 
wooded  liills  Jiot  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist ; 
huildings  show'ing  hoth  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; per- 

PLATES. 

must  be  multiplied  hy  the  number  given 


sons,  animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; l)uildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  the  picture  ; brook-scenes  with 
heavy  foliage  ; shij)ping  about  the  docks ; 
red-hrick  l)uildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  ol) jects,  particularly 
when  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  fiUs 
the  plate  and  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
quired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  not  open  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings, 
in  Class  I are  used,  the  exj)osure  indicated  above 


When  plates  other  than  those 

at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 


For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 
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U.  S.  1 

F/4 

X 1/4 

U.  S.  2 

F/5.6 

X 1/2 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/6.3 

X 5/8 

U.  S.  3 

F/7 

X 3/4 

U.  S.  8 

F/11 

X 2 

U.  S.  16 

F/16 

X 4 

U,  S.  32 

F/22 

X 8 

U.  S.  64 

F/32 

X 16 

Example 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
the  strength  of  light;  second,  the  amount  of  light  and 
dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  i2  to  3 p.m.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  U.  S.  4).  In  the 
table  look  for  “Hour,”  and  under  the  column  headed 
“Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  1/16  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F/16,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  multiply  the  average  time 
given  for  the  F/8  stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is  4.  Multiply 
1/16X4=1/4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  multiply  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  1/16X1/2=1/32.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be 
1/32  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Cla.s8  IAS.  P.  E.  156.  Wy.  350.  Wa. 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumi^re  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2.  P.  E.  128.  Wy.  250,  Wa. 
Ansco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 
Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  3/4.  P.  E.  120.  Wy.  200.  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  Rapid 

Class  l.P.E.  lll.W>.  180.  Wa. 

American 

Ansco  Film,  N.  C. 

Atlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 
Imperial  Non-Filter 


Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speedy 
W.  & W.  Panchromatic 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90.  Wy.  180.  Wa. 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  26x 
Seed  C.  Ortho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2.  P.  E.  84.  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
Cramer  Anchor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Cla.ss2.  P.  E.  78.  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90.  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Hammer  Fast 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Seed  23 

Stanley  Commercial 
Wellington  Landscape 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho. 

Wellington  Ortho.  Process 
W.  & W.  Process  Panchromatic 

ClassS.  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30.  Wa. 
Cramer  Contrast 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

Cramer  Slow  Iso.  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11.  Wy.  3.  Wa. 
Lumiere  Autochromc 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Being  in  need  of  a snital>le  cover-sut)jeet  for  May, 
the  eonchiding  spring-n.onth,  the  Buhlisher  examined 
his  sn])ply  of  prints  but  found  notliing  to  compare  witli 
Duehrkoop’s  “Rhododendrons,”  which,  however,  had 
been  published  four  years  ago  as  an  inside  illustra- 
tion. Despite  this  circumstance,  it  is  now  offered  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  the  eye  of  the  new-comers  and 
strangers,  who  will  find  satisfaction  in  this  delightful 
composition  and  exemplification  of  grace  and  beauty. 
Attention  i.s  invited  also  to  the  admirable  technical 
qualities  of  this  achievement  in  which  well-known 
obstacles  of  outdoor  illumination  have  been  mastered 
with  extraordinary  success. 

This  issue's  fronti.^piece  serves  to  ilhistrate  the  qual- 
ity of  grace  as  expressed  by  so  beautifid  and  distin- 
guished an  exemplar  as  Kdith  Wynne  Matthison  in  the 
character  of  “Miranda.”  The  pose,  as  depicted  by  Mr. 
Mishkin's  camera,  expresses  the  poetry  of  arrested 
motion  in  a refined  and  dignified  manner,  demonstrating 
the  ])rincii)les  upon  which  all  the  fine  arts  are  founded. 
The  attitude  of  the  artist  is  somewhat  stati:esqiie, 
therefore  the  high  key  in  which  the  picture  is  pitched 
.seems  altogether  appropriate.  Data:  April,  D A.M.; 
in  professional  .stuiiio;  H x 10  Century  camera;  Dall- 
meyer  lens,  at  F/5.(!;  seconds;  Stanley  plate:  Metol- 
pyro;  8x10  Azo  print. 

While  the  month  of  May  permits  us  to  enjoy  the 
blossoming  rhododendron  and  the  caroling  of  the 
grosbeak,  it  affords  us  parting  looks  on  disappearing 
snows  and  chilling  strean's.  'J  he  view  jrresented  to  us 
by  R.  C.  Scliultz,  page  217,  is  one  of  suprerr  e artistic 
beauty.  The  eirtrance  of  the  meadow-brook  into  the 
picture-space,  its  siiruous  course  and  gradual  disaj)- 
pearance;  the  flattened  banks,  with  promising  verdure; 
the  yearning  elms,  outlined  against  a hospitable  sky  — 
all  seem  to  herald  the  advancing  spring.  Data:  January 
2.‘1,  1910.  2.15  I'.M.;  diffused  light;  5x7  Coidey  camera; 
8-iiich  R.  R.  lens;  stop,  F/8;  5-time  color-scieen;  1 sec- 
oml;  Orthoiron  5x7;  pyro;  5x7  Arluia  Carbon  Black; 
developer,  Artura  M.  Q.  formula. 

In  the  woods,  however,  is  the  place  to  watch  the 
dawn  of  spring,  the  unfolding  of  its  secrets  — the 
.symbols  of  life  and  hope.  F irst  among  the  wild-flowers 
i.s  the  fragrant  Trailing  Arbutus,  page  225,  or,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called,  the  “Mayflower.”  But  the  poet 
is  at  hand  to  siieak  of  the  flower  in  terms  caressing  and 
befitting.  Data:  May,  l.SO  i>.m.;  cloudy  day;  12-inch 
lens:  Of  x Standard  jilate;  ])yro;  platinum  print. 

With  the  work  of  William  E.  Macnaughtan,  master- 
pictorialist,  FiroTO-FlB.x  readers  hap])ilv  are  familiar. 
FI  is  wondrous  landscapes  are  without  sign  of  him  an 
life.  They  are  eloquent  without  it.  An  exceptien  to  the 
artist’s  custom  is  the  attiactive  rural  scene,  page  228. 
The  laborers  of  the  field  are  approaching  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  unobtrusively  foim  the  lalance  to  the  lone 
aj»ple-trce  in  the  foreground  of  this  j erfcct  cenposi- 
tion.  'J'he  suggestion  of  atn  o-'-jihere,  the  deminant 
quality  of  Mr.  Alacnaughtan's  landscaj  es,  is  here 
strongly  expressed.  \o  data. 

'I'hat  it  is  possible  to  picture  even  war-scenes  with 
artistic  success  is  apparent  in  the  three  men  entos  of 
the  firing-line  in  tlie  heart  of  warriitg  Fiurepe.  I’ages  292 
to  2;14.  Mr.  Dawson  was  pirobably  more  eoneerned  with 
operating  Ids  camera  tlian  he  was  even  with  his  personal 


.■-afety;  but  in  less  strenuous  moments  he  exercised  his 
ordinary  skill,  which  implies  a commendable  degree  of 
artistic  perception  aird  judgment,  which  is  evidenced  in 
his  views  of  a field-kitchen,  a Hungarian  village  and  the 
bombardment  of  Brzeniysh  Particulars  such  as  are 
available  are  contained  in  the  photographer’s  brief 
personal  account.  Mr.  Dawson  has  taken  an  unusually 
large  number  of  war-subjects,  right  on  the  firing-line  ■ — 
stirring,  sanguinary,  convincing.  These,  being  some- 
what foreign  to  the  pictorial  policy  of  Photo-Eha, 
were  not  utilized;  but  those  who  are  specially  interested 
in  truthfully  graphic  portrayals  of  the  European  war 
will  do  well  to  communicate  with  Brown  & Dawson, 
at  No.  ,‘K)  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  whose  list  of 
subjects  is  large  and  interesting.  As  Mr.  Dawson  has 
staled  to  me: 

“^^e  are  three  partners,  all  young  m.en,  and,  while 
not  the  largest  or  oldest  firm  in  our  line,  I think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  we  are  one  of  the  m.ost  energetic.  Be- 
tween the  three  of  us  we  have  covered  almost  the  en- 
tire globe  in  the  last  five  years  making  negatives  for 
our  stock.  In  pursuance  of  our  policy  of  covering  every- 
thing worth  while  in  llie  news-line,  I left  for  Europe  in 
November  of  1914,  and  campaigned  back  and  forth 
across  Flurope  with  the  carious  aimies  for  a year  and 
a half  photographing  everything  alive  or  dead  which 
can  e within  the  range  of  n y cameras.  I used  a 3A 
.Autographic  Ic’cdak  for  nearly  all  of  my  work,  as  I 
found  it  was  by  far  the  most  practical.  I also  used  a 
4x5  Graflex  for  a while,  but  found  it  difficult  to  carry 
while  traveling  on  horse-1  ack.  These  pictures  are  now 
hieing  used  liy  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the 
naticn.  Had  no  diff’cidty  to  get  all  the  film  I needed 
through  the  Kodak  agencies  in  Berlin,  Budapest  and 
Vienna.” 

Mr.  A.  E.  ( hurchill  has  appeared  several  tim.es  as 
author-photographer  in  the  pages  of  Photo-Era,  and 
always  with  brilliant  success.  In  tlie  present  instance 
he  appears,  pages  295-239,  as  the  delineator  of  rural 
scenes,  giving  his  artistic  l ent  full  sway,  but  having  in 
n ind  the  fellow-can  erist  who  is  yearning  to  exer- 
cise his  skill  in  similar  fashion.  Mr.  Churchill  has 
sliown  the  way;  let  otliers  follow. 

It  would  he  diff'cult  to  conceive  a technically  supe- 
rior photograph  of  a bird's  nest  than  R.  W.  Dawson’s, 
on  page  240,  whicli  is  also  a refreshing  spectacle  com- 
pared to  the  hastily  procured  specimens  one  so  often 
,'ees.  Bird-photcgiapliy  has  its  clifFculties,  no  doubt; 
but  with  a suitable  equipn  ent  and  effective  prepara- 
tions, coi'pled  with  skill  and  per.'-everance,  any  intelli- 
gent amateur  shordd  he  able  to  get  pictures  of  bird-life, 
even  an  id  exasperating  conditions,  that  at  least  show 
clear  definition,  if  not  ahxays  artistic  arrangement. 
1 liotographs  that  require  an  apology  because  of  serious 
technical  deficiencies  — unless  xve  except  a certain  class 
of  war-scenes- — had  letter  not  he  cflered  for  publica- 
tion. Afoclein  photographic  apparatus,  xchen  used  skil- 
fully, will  meet  aln  ost  any  contingency.  Data:  5 P.M.; 
brilliant  light,  but  shadow  thrown  on  nest;  Century 
Grand  hr.  can  era;  rear  combination  of  B.  & Ij.  Vila 
Protar  of  7-pV-inch  focus;  stop,  F'/FS;  10  seconds;  Seed 
Non-Hal.  L Ortho:  pyro-acetone,  26  minutes  in  tank, 
62°;  print  on  Artura  Iris,  grade  .A;  eggs,  blue- — a 
little  lighter  in  shade  than  those  of  the  robin. 
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Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

A PICTURE  that  does  not  tell  a story  makes  a vain 
appeal  to  the  average  layman.  Lacking  color,  a photo- 
graph must  possess,  at  least,  the  element  of  imagina- 
tion. The  beholder  has  the  opportunity  to  interpret  the 
theme  in  his  own  way,  conjure  iqi  a variety  of  associa- 
tions and  thus  lose  hiimself  in  contemplating  the  picture 
before  him.  This  exercise  of  his  imagination  affords  the 
true  picture-lover  infinitely  more  satisfaction  than 
merely  beholding  the  obvious  appearance  of  the  object 
depicted  by  the  arti.st.  This  objective  quality  is  what 
makes  Mrs.  Cassidy's  masterly  effort,  page  243,  so 
supremely  beautiful  and  engaging.  As  in  her  exquisite 
Easter  offering,  “Silent  Homage,  ’ which  embellished 
our  April  issue,  "Eepent  at  Leisure  " is  founded  on  an 
extremely  modest  design  — a lighted  candle  and  a 
dead  moth.  The  little  episode  here  portrayed  suggests 
a moral  which  may  be  applied  to  the  dire  con.sequences 
of  any  reckless  or  hasty  act.  But  prai.‘e  is  also  due 
Airs.  Cassidy  for  her  truly  artistic  management  of  a 
theme  which  she  conceived  herself,  and  which,  in  other 
hands,  might  have  been  accorded  ostentatious  and, 
therefore,  less  successful  treatment.  .\  more  convincing 
exemplification  of  the  value  of  simplicity  in  composi- 
tion, the  artistic  utilization  of  modest  material,  was 
never  presented  to  the  readers  of  Fhoto-Er.v.  Data: 
•Inly,  early  evening;  P.  & S.  12-inch  Iremi- .Achromatic 
Doublet,  at  full  aperture;  15  seconds;  8 x 10  enlarge- 
ment on  Eastman  Koyal  Bromide. 

Robert  P.  Xute  pos.sesses  a highly  developed  sense 
for  the  pictorial,  wliich  cpiality  marked  his  two  con- 
tributions to  this  contest  — a siqierb  snow-covered 
wood-interior  and  a street-scene.  The  latter,  page  24.5, 
being  more  original  in  composition,  was  selected  by  the 
jury.  AVith  the  exception  of  a slight  technical  fault  in 
the  left  upper  corner,  the  pictorial  arrangement  ex- 
hibits force,  character  and  balance.  Data:  Fourth 
Street.  Cincinnati;  January  31.  U>17,  2.30  p.ji.;  bright 
and  smoky;  12-inch  P.  & S.  Semi-.Achromatic,  at  F/7; 
short  bulb-exposure;  Staiulard  Orthonon;  enlarged 
print  on  Royal  Bromide. 

The  home-.scene.  pre.sented  on  yiage  240,  is  by  E.  G. 
Dunning,  one  of  New  A'ork's  most  succes.sful  home- 
portrait  photographers;  but  unlike  most  of  them,  he 
has  marked  poetic  fancy,  which  he  loves  to  indidge 
whenever  possible.  His  decorative  design,  “Memories” 
iPhoto-Er.v  for  February.  101.5),  and  “Dickie's 
Breakfast”  (Photo-Er.\.  for  July,  1910),  are  master- 
pieces of  pictorial  expre.ssion.  In  the  j)re.sent  instance. 
Mr.  Dunning,  having  finished  a series  of  home-por- 
traits. u.sed  for  a subject  a family  friend  — a fine  speci- 
men of  a borzoy,  or  Russian  wolf-hound,  and  his 
mistress.  The  group  is  extremely  well  done,  though 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  lady,  seated  in  a 
.spreading  Peacock  chair,  and  without  the  aid  of  any 
accessory,  would  form  a superl)  camera-subject.  Data; 
January,  3 p.M.;good  light;  8 x 10  E.  & S.  view-camera; 
Spencer  “Portland"  soft-focus  lens,  llj-inch  focus; 
stop,  E/8;  5 second;  Hammer  Blue  Label;  i),vro  in  tank; 
8 X 10  .Artura  Iris  E.  Rough. 

Beginners’  Competition 

The  little  girl  having  her  bath,  and  photograjihed  in 
one  of  her  happiest  moods  — page  249  — gave  the 
artist.  Elizabeth  AVotkyns.  an  excellent  opyiortunity  to 
test  her  e.xecutive  ability,  and  thereby  win  the  highest 
honor  conferred  by  the  Photo-Er.\  jury.  The  burst  of 
spontaneous  laughter  has  been  caught  admirably  — a 
feat  which  proves  that  occasionally  the  camera-artist 
rises  superior  to  the  painter.  Data:  I’opular  Pressman 
camera  i3j  x 4-|);  .Aldis  F 4. .3  .Anastigmat ; briglit  day 
in  November;  F'  4. .5;  second;  Standard  Drthonon; 


M.  Q.  in  tank;  enlargement  on  No.  8 P.  M.  C.  Brondde 
Buff. 

There  are  admirable  pictorial  and  technical  qualities 
in  Air.  Snyiler’s  land.scape,  page  2,51.  J'he  composition, 
too,  is  praiseworthy.  The  foreground  appears  to  be  in 
too  high  a key  to  be  entirely  truthful,  despite  the  fact 
that  a color-screen  was  u.sed.  The  fault  may  lie  in  the 
print  or  in  the  possibly  overdeveloped  negative.  Tlie 
entrance  of  the  road  is  also  a bit  unfortunate,  as  with 
its  exit  the  gronj)  of  trees,  at  the  right  — which  bal- 
ances the  rest  iif  the  picture  — is  detached  and  isolated 
thereby.  In  a similar  view,  by  A.  S.  AA'orkman,  and 
I)ul)lished  in  Alarch  Photo-Er.v,  the  road  enters  at 
the  right,  in  the  foreground,  ami  disappears  gracefully 
at  a point  to  the  left  of  the  center  — being  managed 
with  arti.stic  judgment.  Data:  October.  3 P.M.;  briglit 
light;  3j  X 4j  Kodak;  Zei.ss  Tessar  Hb;  5-inch  focus, 
used  at  F/11;  ,5-time  color-screen;  | second;  Cramer 
Inst.  Iso;  pyro,  in  tank;  (ij  x 85;  No.  8 P.  AI.  C.  Bromide 
enlargement  with  P.  & S.  Semi-.Achromatic  lens. 

There  can  lie  little  doubt  that  the  birds,  “fast  in  the 
ice.”  in  Air.  Cunningham's  picture,  page  253,  feel  the 
“spirit  of  winter,”  which  they  hel|)  to  express.  They 
are  also  accountable  for  the  element  of  novelty  which 
marks  the  picture,  whose  general  pictorial  quality  is 
very  iileasing.  Data:  F’ebruary,  1917,  2 p.m.;  liright 
sun;  5 x 7 Graflex;  8j-inch  B.  & L.  Zei.ss  Tessar  Ic. 
F’,  4.5;  stop,  F’/().3;  3-time  ray-filter;  7^-  second;  Fiast- 
man  film;  Fiastmau  powders,  in  tank;  5 x 7 print  on 
.Artura  Non-Curling,  Hard;  Flastman's  AI.  Q.  A’iew 
taken  in  a New  York  park. 

Mounting  AA'et  Prints  a Cause  of  Cockling 

Prints  to  be  mounted  with  paste  of  any  kind  shouhl 
be  quite  dry.  One  sometimes  sees  the  advice  given  to 
have  them  quite  wet,  just  as  they  come  from  the  wash- 
water.  This  may  do  if  they  are  to  lie  burnished  at  the 
finish,  as  this  would  counteract  any  severe  cockling; 
but  without  .some  operation  of  the  kind,  mounting 
wet  prints  can  lead  only  to  very  troublesome  curling 
of  the  mounted  print.  A very  little  of  the  adhesive 
should  lie  used,  it  should  be  distributed  quickly  and 
evenly  over  the  print,  and  as  soon  as  this  feels  at  all 
limp,  it  shouhl  be  lai<l  in  position  on  the  mount,  covered 
witli  a clean  piece  of  paper,  and  well  rulibed  down  into 
contact.  Some  workers  use  a roller  squeegee  for  pressing 
down  the  jirint;  Imt  small  prints  can  be  done  just  as 
well  with  the  finger-tips. 

Neatness  in  mounting  de])ends  upon  getting  the 
print  down  in  the  jiroper  ])lace  straightaway,  which 
shouhl  therefore  lie  marked  out  for  if  beforehand,  as 
any  attenqit  to  shift  the  print  on  the  mount  is  certain 
to  cau.se  some  of  the  mountant  to  get  onto  the  face  of 
the  ]>rint  or  card.  AAe  must  also  be  careful  not  to 
apiily  any  more  of  the  paste  than  is  actually  neces- 
sary, for  the  same  reason,  as  it  will  squeeze  out  at  the 
edges.  None  whatever  should  come  out  there,  no 
matter  how  great  the  pressure  on  the  print  ; if  it  does, 
it  is  a sign  that  too  much  has  been  used. 

In  applying  the  mountant.  ami  in  rubbing  down  the 
print,  s]iecial  attention  shouhl  be  paid  to  the  edges 
aud  corners,  to  make  sure  that  a sufficient  (plant ity  of 
the  adhesive  is  present,  that  the  mountant  is  well 
worked  into  the  pajier  and  that  the  print  there  is  in 
close  contact  with  the  card.  The  mounted  print  should 
be  covered  with  a clean  piece  of  pajicr  and  can  then  be 
put  away  to  dry  under  pressure.-  I’hnlniiraplii/. 

Ciimrrn-mtni  — “ I 'm  sorry.  Jack;  but  we  ’ll  have  to 
do  that  business  over  again  where  you  fall  olf  the  roof 
into  the  rain-1  arrel  and  are  run  over  by  the  steam- 
roller. Aly  film  gave  out.” — /.(/(. 
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ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Amateurs,  Ahoy! 

Among  tlie  many  camerists  who  write  to  Piioto-Eha 
for  information  on  pliotographic  matters  are  some  who 
ilo  not  appear  to  l)e  on  intimate  terms  with  the  word 
“amateur."  Tliey  spell  it  variously — “amatuer," 
“amature,”  “ametur,”  “armature,"  “amiture,"  “ama- 
tur,"  and  even  “amachoor  "! 

For  heaven’s  sake,  good  people,  pray  look  carefully 
at  the  word  which  designates  the  character  of  your 
hohljy,  and  get  it  right  next  time!  You  can  ]>rononnce 
it  am-ii-tur'  (like  u in  fur)  or  ain'-a-tur  (like  u in  .sure), 
hut  spell  it  “amateur.’’ 

The  Punishment  Fitted  the  Crime 

'I’liE  ])lates  were  undergoing  their  final  washing  in 
the  clulj’s  darkroom,  and  the  members,  freed  from  the 
strain  of  non-aetinic  light,  were  lolling  about  in  the 
“lonnge,"  telling  stories  and  discussing  subjects  to 
write  up  for  their  favorite  journals. 

d’he  latest  ad<lition  to  the  club  terminateil  the  seance 
by  discoursing  ostentatiously,  but  not  too  accurately, 
on  Homan  history.  He  made  a number  of  breaks  which 
seemed  to  i)ass  nnnoticed;  but  when  he  named  “ Ibid” 
as  the  Latin  author  whom  he  loved  best  to  f|uote,  a 
bomb  was  exploded  under  his  cliair,  and  this  shattered 
the  aTubition  of  a liudding  photographic  writer. 

Pictures  of  Spring-Scenes 

'I’liE  evei'-entertaiuing  and  humorous  writer.  “The 
Ualrus,  ” in  I’lioUif/ra ph>i  aiul  l\)Ciii\  is  ])articularly 
amusing  in  a recent  issue  of  that  weekly.  Owing  to  the 
re.stricted  use  of  cameras  — enforced  rigidly  l)y  the 
Hritish  (iovernment  — amateur  ])hotographers  are 
hard  put  to  find  new  and  intei'esting  subjects.  Vir- 
tually, the  only  sj)ot  of  perfect  ])hotographic  freedom 
left  to  the  Hritish  camerist  is  his  own  garden  or  yard. 
With  this  fact  in  mind,  a friend  appealed,  for  a solu- 
tion of  the  dilemma,  to  “The  ^^ah■us,  ” who.  with  his 
characteristicall.y  ludicrous  gras])  of  a situation,  made 
the  following  suggestions. 

pathetic  note  can  be  struck  by  making  studies 
of  once  hoijcful  ])ersons  conlem])lating  the  ))itifnl  little 
])ile  of  seed  jaitatoes  they  have  receive<l  in  exchange  for 
nineteen  and  eleven])ence.  During  the  interment  of 
these  end)ryoiiic  sj)uds  a watchful  eye  shoidd  be  kej)t 
on  such  incidents  as  this:  in  one  ))lot  a disconsolate 
worker  stands  leaning  on  his  hoe,  h la  Millet,  gazing 
sa<lly  into  s])ace.  when  a neighboring  mur]>hy-planter 
takes  him  s(|uarely  in  the  ofl'-side  o|)tic  with  a diseased 
tuber  he  has  hurled  away  in  indignant  disgust.  Hec- 
ords  should  be  made  of  the  hurler  as  he  a])i)eared  in  his 
normal  condition,  and  as  he  figured  after  the  man  with 
the  hoe  had  tinished  with  him. 

"When,  if  ever.  croj)s  begin  to  apj)ear.  and  the  voice 
of  the  s])i-ing-cabbage  is  heard  in  the  land,  and  the 
succulent  lettuce  waves  its  s])rea<ling  branches  in  the 
.lir,  there  is  ))rosj)ect  of  good  |)hotogra])hy  when  the 
allottees  arc  furiously  engaged  in  hustling  a stray  cow 
out o each  ot  her  s ])lots.  d'lic  cow  alone  should  I >e  wort  h 
I he  li'ouble. 

" An  effective  |)iece  could  be  maile  of  a man  getting 
\i]i  his  cro|)  of  onions,  of  the  famous  Samson  strain. 


while  his  neighbor,  engaged  in  reaping  radishes,  sings 
just  loudly  enough  for  the  purpose,  ‘Oh,  dry  those 
tears.’  Then  we  might  get  a rendering  of  a parlous  pur- 
loiuer  pinching  parsley,  or  of  a bold  bad  brigand  boning 
broad  beans.  Then  there  should  be  plenty  of  still-life 
subjects,  such  as  freak  potatoes,  twin  onions,  radishes  re- 
sembling Romulus  and  Remus,  phenomenal  earth- 
worms, earwigs’  nests  built  in  unusual  spots,  pictur- 
escpie  homes  of  the  Colorado  beetle,  fancy  articles  pro- 
duced by  wireworms,  and  specimen  bumps  raised  by 
mosc|uitoes.  The  whole  business  seems  to  me  one  of 
exce])tional  cheerfulness  and  promise.  ” 

Nerve-Shocks  for  Amateur  Picture-Framers 

The  nerves  of  some  Leicester  people  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  l)y  crashes  heard  in  the  night  lately 
— night-crashes  always  give  at  least  twenty  times 
their  value  in  noise.  These  cra.shes  have  been  heard 
chiefly  in  the  houses  of  amateur  photographers  and 
others  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  framing  their 
camera-work  by  the  cheap  but  tasteful  “passe-partout” 
method.  For  the  uninitiated  it  may  perhaps  be  neces- 
sary to  ex])lain  that  prints  (engravings,  etc.)  are  b.y 
this  method  ]>laced  behinil  a sheet  of  glass,  and  backed 
by  a sheet  of  cardboard  cut  to  the  same  size.  The  whole 
is  stuck  together  and  held  fast  by  strips  of  strong 
ornamental  ])aper,  such  as  bookbinders  use.  These, 
hung  on  hou.sehold  walls,  ma.v  be  made  to  give  very 
artistic  effects  — until  the  damp  weather  we  have 
had  during  the  last  few  days  arrives.  Then  does  the 
glass  attract  the  moisture  of  the  vapor-clogged  air, 
condense  it,  and  cause  it  to  ])lay  havoc  with  the  ex- 
temporized “frames,"  with  resultant  nerve-shocks  to 
the  household. — Liicctitcr  Posf. 

Putting  One  Over 

,\  POLicE-M,\GiSTH.\TE,  ill  Cleveland,  was  disposing  of 
cases  at  the  rate  ot  about  two  a minute,  with  great  ex- 
actness and  dignity,  being  judge,  jury  and  attorney,  all 
in  one. 

“d'hen  you  arc  sure  you  recognize  this  camera  as 
the  one  stolen  from  you!-'  ” he  said  to  a complainant. 

“A  es.  your  honor.  ” 

“How  do  you  know  that  it  is  yours?" 

“A’ou  can  see  that  it  is  of  an  unusual  make,  your 
honor,"  rejilieil  the  witness.  “That  is  the  way  I know 
it ." 

“.Are  ,vou  aware,  sir,"  shouted  the  justice,  turning  to 
a de.sk  back  of  him  and  jirodncing  a similar  camera, 
“that  there  are  others  like  it?  ” 

“Inileed  I am,"  re])lied  the  witness,  still  more 
]ilacidly.  “1  had  two  stolen." — Ada pfed . 

Worth  ^Trying 

Pholni/ra pher — “Where  is  that  new  office-boy?” 

. I.v.s'i.s'/ua/ — “He  is  u])  in  the  darkroom.” 

I'linfoyni jdii'r  --  "W]uA  is  he  doing  u|>  there?” 

As-.s-islaid — “When  I saw  him  a few  minutes  ago  he 
was  holding  his  pay-envelo|)e  in  front  of  the  enlarging- 
machiue.  )'i»na/iioini  Tcicijram. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

1-^ 

George  Lindsay  Johnson  Serving  in  the 
Medical  Corps 

We  are  informed  that  Dr.  George  Lind.say  Johnson 
(author  of  “Photographic  Optic.s  and  Color-Photog- 
raphy,” and  “ Photograpliy  in  Colors”)  is  now  serving 
as  captain  in  the  South  African  Medical  Corps,  sta- 
tioned at  Durban.  His  eldest  son,  Angus,  was  killed 
in  action  in  Mesopotamia,  His  only  other  son.  Captain 
Howard  Fife  Johnson,  has  beeu  wounded  no  less  than 
ten  times,  and  he  is  still  fighting.  Truly,  the  Johnsons 
are  doing  “their  bit.” 

The  Death  of  Thomas  W.  Smillie 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Thomas  W. 
Smillie,  for  forty-eight  years  official  photographer  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  at  Washington,  came  as  a 
shock  to  friends  all  over  the  world.  He  died,  March  7, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Mr.  Smillie  was  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  Honorary  President 
of  the  Federal  Photographic  Society  of  Washington  and 
custodian  of  the  photographic  collections  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  The  advancement  of  these  collections 
was  Mr.  Smillie's  life-work,  and  to-day  they  are  among 
the  most  complete  histories  of  photography  extant. 

The  Dealers’  Convention 

T}ie  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Photograjihic 
Dealers’  Association  was  held  in  the  Toiler  Hotel. 
Detroit.  Mich.,  March  19  to  '•2-1.  The  attendance  was 
unusually  good  in  view  of  the  threatened  railroad  strike. 
Some  of  the  manufacturers  had  difficulty  to  get  their 
displays  on  time,  as  freight  ami  express  traffic  was 
greatly  hampered. 

The  se,ssions  were  most  interesting  and  valualile.  the 
be,st  being  devoteil  to  talks  on  display.  .V  series  of 
window-trims  was  made  on  the  stage,  ami  a general  dis- 
cussion held  on  materials  and  fixture.s,  that  contributed 
toward  an  attractive  and  artistic  display  of  goods.  The 
show-window  was  emphasized  us  one  of  the  best  assets 
to  any  business  if  properly  handlefl,  and  the  lecture  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  convention. 

The  manufacturers  were  gix'en  an  opportunity  to 
show  to  the  members  the  new  goods  they  were  market- 
ing, and  to  j)resent  them  in  a manner  enabling  the  deal- 
ers to  show  them  properly  to  the  trade.  It  was  found 
that  there  were  many  articles  of  undoubted  merit  that 
were  not  known  nor  shown  by  the  dealers,  to  the  detri- 
TTient  of  themselves,  the  manufacturers  and  to  the 
customers.  It  is  within  the  jirovince  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  dealer  to  know  about,  and  tc>  offer  to  his  traile, 
ex'ery  piece  of  apparatus  and  every  material  used  in 
photography  that  xvill  be  of  practical  service  in  the 
making  of  pictures  or  of  help  in  doing  better  work,  d'lie 
dealers  were  given  a splendid  opportunity  to  learn 
about  many  new  things,  and  the  public  will  soon  be 
able  tc)  try  them. 

Many  dealers  do  not  know  how  to  sell  tlicir  gooils 
properly.  They  hax'e  a general  km>wledge.  but  are  not 
coached  up  on  those  points  tliat  will  enable  them  to 
explain  exery  little  detail  in  a way  that  the  customer 
can  understand. 

Freciuently  the  i)urchaser  is  unable  to  get  ])roj)er  re- 
sults .simply  becau.'C  he  does  not  know  hcjw  to  U'C  the 


article.  He  would  frecjuently  try  new  methods  of 
work  if  he  were  intelligently  instructed  in  the  use  of 
the  apparatus  or  materials.  He  misses  good  things  be- 
cause he  has  not  the  chance  to  take  advantage  of  what 
the  market  affords,  and  the  manufacturer  suffers  be- 
cause his  product  is  not  explained  as  it  should  be.  The 
Dealers'  .As.sociation  is  working  to  overcome  this,  and 
to  so  raise  the  standard  of  displaying  and  selling  goods 
that  the  trade  will  be  benefited  from  mamd’acturer  to 
consumer. 

There  were  four  addre.s.ses  at  this  Convention  which 
were  well  worth  the  time  and  money  spent  by  the  deal- 
ers who  attended.  The  one,  “ (’ontrolling  your  Busi- 
ness," by  W.  R.  Thomixson,  of  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Co.;  the  one.  “Trade  Betterment,”  by  E.  B. 
Moon,  of  Chicago;  the  one,  ' AYiudow-Dre.ssing,"  by 
('.  P.  Wendell,  of  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  and  another,  by  Mr. 
Mills,  sales-manager  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  will  lie 
printed  and  mailed  to  all  membei's  of  the  ,\ssociation. 

The  M.  A.  A.  A.  Camera  Club  of  Montreal 
Eleventh  Annual  Exhibition 

Notwithstaxding  the  unsettled  conditions  incident 
to  the  war,  the  artistic  cpiality  of  the  pictures  exhibited 
at  the  club-rooms  of  the  M.  A.  ( 'ainera  Club  of 

Montreal.  March  ‘2(1  to  31  inclusive,  was  x'ery  gratify- 
ing, and  it  made  possible  a very  ]jresentable  exhibition 
of  amateur-photograiihy.  Exhibits  were  received  from 
ni;iny  parts  of  Canada  anil  the  Cnited  States.  Mr. 
William  Brymner,  President  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
.\cademy,  Mr.  Sydney  Carter  and  Mr.  T.  II.  Dipiras 
acted  as  judges.  The  jirizes  were  dix’ided  into  fix’e  classes 
— Portraiture,  Landsca]ie,  Waterscajie,  Architecture 
and  (ienre.  silver  and  a bronze  medal  were  awarded 
in  each  cla.ss.  The  jirize-winners  and  honorable-mention 
list  follow:  C/u.s'.s  ,1,  PorlraiUirc.  first  prize.  W.  G.  Fitz; 
.'lecond.  J'.  W.  Kilmei",  honorable  mention.  B.  B,  Pinker- 
ton. ('lass  li.  Landscape,  first  jirize,  W.  H.  Rabe;  sec- 
ond, C.  W.  Christiansen;  honorable  mention.  Wm. 
Guyton,  Jr.  ('lass  (',  ]]'atcrsra pc,  first  prize,  .\lbert 
Kelley;  second,  W.  G.  Fitz;  honorable  mention.  Dr. 
I).  J.  Ruzicka  and  Paul  IMerum.  Class  1).  Architecture. 
first  prize.  O.  L.  Griffith;  second.  W.  II.  Rabe.  Class  E. 
(icnrc.  first  ]u’ize,  W.  G.  Fitz;  second,  ().  L.  Griffith. 

Utah  Camera  Club 

Me  are  informed  by  the  coi’respondiug  secretary  of 
the  I tall  Camera  Club,  Dr.  W.  II.  Ilopkius,  that  this 
club  now  has  a membership  of  neai'ly  eighty  and  in- 
cludes the  best  camera-users  in  tlie  state.  J’he  exhibi- 
tion by  members  of  the  club  was  beld  .April  S to  10  in- 
clusive at  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
is  evident  that  the  I lah  Camera  Club  is  well-founded, 
that  its  members  are  enl husiasi ic  ami  that  it  is  growing 
fast . 

Bertrand  II . Wentworth’s  Art 

Photo-Eu.v  readers  have  reason  to  remember, 
pleasurably,  a symiiathetic  jiajier,  by  Bertraml  II, 
Wentworth,  of  Gardiner,  Me.,  oii  the  subject  id' 
photograpliy  as  a means  of  expression,  and  illusi  rated 
with  a series  of  very  beautiful  iiictiires.  that  a))[)earcd 
ill  the  .Inly,  PH.'),  issue.  .Air.  AAciitworth  exhibited  at 


the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Boston, 
the  last  two  weeks  in  March,  a large  collection  of 
marines  and  winter-landscapes  that  attracted  consid- 
erable attention  from  the  public  and  the  local  press. 
William  Howe  Downes,  art-critic  of  the  Bo.ilnu  Evemny 
Transrri pt,  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Wentworth  is  consj)icuous  among  those  artist- 
l)hotograi)hers  who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
landsca])cs  and  marine-pieces,  and  his  plates  are  highly 
impressive  and  original.  The  luminosity  of  .some  of  the 
snow-scenes,  taken  in  full  sunlight,  is  very  remarkable, 
almost  dazzling.  There  are  interesting  pictures  of  huge 
snow-drifts,  and  of  snow  in  the  woods,  in  the  fields,  etc., 
where  the  tracks  of  various  wild  animals  and  birds  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  surface  of  the  snow,  forming  curious 
patterns.  Mr.  Wentworth  made  many  of  his  marine- 
]>ictures  on  the  rockbound  island  of  Alonhegan.  Ills 
fog  and  mist  effects  are  especially  notable.  The  surf- 
pictures  in  stormy  weather  are  most  striking  for  the 
depiction  of  huge  liillows  and  sjjray  and  the  wild  com- 
motion of  the  sea  in  its  tempestuous  moods." 

Yonkers  Camera  Club 

The  club  will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  at  the  Liljrary 
Hall  from  Alay  ‘20  to  20.  Bronze  medals  will  be  given 
for  the  first  and  second  prize-winners  in  each  of  the 
five  classes,  and  a silver  medal  for  the  best  picture  ex- 
hil>ited.  Entries  must  be  in  by  May  14,  and  entry- 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  .secretary.  The  club 
expects  to  be  installed  in  fine  new  cpiarters  at  the 
Hollywood  Inn  next  fall,  and  expects  to  increase  its 
mendjership  accorflingly.  A.  E.  Cope,  Secriiarij. 

Nordisk  Tidskrift  for  Fotografi 

We  have  received  recently  the  first  and  second 
Tuunbers  of  NordisL-  Tidxkrift  jiir  Fofografi  (Scandi- 
navian Journal  of  Photograi)hy),  edited  by  John  Hertz- 
berg  and  published  in  Stockliolm.  Mr.  Hertzberg  is 
Royal  Court  Photographer  Ijy  special  appointment  to 
II  is  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  lecttirer  on  ]>ho- 
tography  at  the  Royal  Cniversity  College  of  Poly- 
technics in  Stockholm.  This  new  ])hotographic  maga- 
zine has  been  well  received  in  Scandinavia,  and  it  has 
already  become  the  official  organ  of  the  two  .societies, 
Eotografiska  Eoreningen  and  Uppsala  Eotografiforen- 
ing.  J'he  magazine  is  well  printed,  attractively  illus- 
trated and  contains  articles  of  value  to  amateur  and 
profe.ssional  photograi)hers.  Well-known  firms  patron- 
ize the  advertising-pages  and  we  do  not  iloid)t  that  the 
.\onli.\k  Tidtikriff  for  Eofoyrdf  will  take  its  place  among 
the  liigh-cla.ss  i)hoto-pnblications  of  the  world. 

A New  Club  of  Pictorial  Workers 

Sri.MT'LATEy)  by  a desire  to  itnprove  the  artistic 
standard  of  the  ])ictorial  workers  in  the  Ibuted  States, 
a number  of  ])ictorialists  have  organized  theyiiselves 
into  an  institution  known  as  the  “Pictorial  Photog- 
raphers f)f  America."  The  officers  are  Clarence  II . 
White,  president;  Dr.  A.  D.  Chaffee,  vice-president; 
(lertrude  Kasebier,  lion,  vice-president;  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Jaeger,  treasurer;  Edward  R.  Dickson,  secretary;  and 
Margaret  De  M.  Brown,  corresponding  .secretary;  with 
.Arthur  I).  Cha])inan,  Walter  E.  Ehrich,  Ray  Green- 
leaf,  Maud  II.  Eangtree,  Charles  J.  Martin,  Henry 
Hoyt  Moore.  Dr.  1).  J.  Ruzicka,  .\dele  C.  Shreve  and 
Karl  Sirnss  forming  the  executive  committee. 

I'he  object  of  this  conccrteil  movement  is  a laudable 
one,  and  de.serves  the  support  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested seriousl.v  in  the  art  of  photography.  'I'he  .scope 
is  broad  and  liberal,  and  aiililical ions  for  membership 
will  be  received  from  practitioners  as  well  as  from  lay- 


men. The  annual  fee  is  $,'5. 00,  to  be  sent  to  Dr.  Chas.  H. 
Jaeger,  National  Art  Club,  lit)  East  19th  Street,  New 
York.  The  secretary,  at  the  same  address,  will  furnish 
gladly  complete  particulars  of  the  oliject,  character  and 
scope  of  the  new  organization,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he 
will  hear  from  a goodly  number  of  Photo-Era  readers. 

Boston  Herald  Awards  Prizes 

'Phe  Bn.don  Herald  has  been  for  some  time  past 
soliciting  pictures  from  amateur  photographers, 
throughout  New  England,  many  of  which  have  been 
pidilished  in  the  rotogravure  section  of  its  Sunday  edi- 
tions, and  for  which  a uniform  fee  of  $2.00  had  been 
paid,  'riiese,  together  with  other  i>rints  submitted  by 
amateurs,  were  assemliled  at  the  studio  of  J.  H.  Garo, 
April  10,  for  the  purpo.se  of  selecting  the  most  meri- 
torious prints  with  a view  to  publishing  them  and  award- 
ing them  prizes.  'Phe  result  of  the  jury’s  decision  was 
as  follows;  first  prize,  a Kodak,  for  “Winter  in  the 
W oods,  ” Harry  W.  Sansem;  second,  $10.00  in  cash,  for 
“September  Morning  on  the  Summit  of  Alt.  AVash- 
ing'ton,"  Harold  I.  Orne;  third.  $5.00  in  cash,  for  “The 
Birches,  Alonponsette  Lake."  Eli  G.  Edgemont.  Hon- 
orable mention  was  bestowed  upon  “Childhood-Days,” 
().  1).  Howlett;  “Off  Xahant,”  E.  H.  Washburn;  “Gate- 
way to  Clotidland,"  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  and  “Interior 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,"  .Arthur  G.  Haskell.  The  jury 
was  composed  of  Erederick  AA’.  Coburn,  professional 
art-critic;  Philip  L.  Hale,  portrait-painter;  J.  II.  Garo, 
photographer  and  painter,  and  AA'ilfred  A.  French, 
amateur-photographer,  writer  and  publisher.  The  es- 
tablished fee  of  $2.00  for  the  right  to  publish  a print  in 
the  art-section  of  the  Herald  did  not  seem  to  have 
prov'ed  sufficient  incentive  for  amateur-camerists  to 
submit  their  very  be.st  efforts,  for  by  far  the  most  prints 
the  jury  examined  contained  little  merit,  artistic  or 
otherwise.  The  judges,  some  of  whom  did  not  seem  to 
have  a sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  true  character 
of  amateur-photography,  its  aims  and  possibilities,  nor 
of  the  desire  of  the  Boston  Herald  to  provide  attractive 
camera-pictures  for  its  weekly  art-section,  bestowed  the 
prizes  on  pictures  which,  with  one  exception  (Summit 
of  Alt.  AA'ashington  iu  AA'inter,  by  Harold  I.  Orne), 
would  not  be  considered  favorably  by  any  jury  com- 
posed of  photographic  experts.  'Lhere  is  one  redeeming 
feature,  however,  in  that  the  rotogravure  reproduc- 
tions in  the  Boston  Herald  are  generally  superior  in 
clearness,  brilliancy  and  effectiveness  to  the  original 
amateur  photographs. 

Now  that  the  Herald's  policy  in  recognizing  and 
utilizing  meritorious  i)hotographs  is  better  known, 
camerists  throughout  New  England  will  feel  encour- 
aged to  im)>rove  their  work  and  to  submit  pictures 
worthy  of  the  substantial  prizes  offered. 

'I'he  Herald  will  announce  the  awards  of  this  the  first 
photographic  “exhilrit"  of  1917  in  its  Sunday  edition 
of  Alay  0;  together,  if  po.ssible,  with  rotogravures  of 
the  successful  [)ictures.  During  the  summer  there  are 
to  be  similar  “exhibits”  of  amateur-photographs.  Aleri- 
torious  |)iints  will  continue  to  be  accepted  and  pub- 
lished at  the  regular  fee  of  $2.00  each,  to  become  the 
[)ermanent  property  of  the  Herald  and  to  be  included 
in  the  next  “exhibit." 

A Careful  Photo-Dealer 

“Is  this  cellar  perfectly  dry  for  the  storing  of  dry- 
plates?”  iiupiired  the  i)ros[)ect  ive  lessor. 

" AA'ell,”  replied  the  talented  agent,  with  a knowing 
wink,  “it  always  had  been  until  the  Prohibition-law 
went  into  effect." 
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New  Cirkut  Camera  Catalog 

A COMPLETE,  interesting  and  valnal)le  catalog  de- 
scribing Cirkut  Photography  and  Cirkut  Cameras  may 
now  l)e  obtained  from  Folmer  and  Schwing  Division, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester.  Those  interested 
in  panoramic  pliotography  will  find  that  this  new  cata- 
log answers  concisely  questions  dealing  with  the  market 
for  panoram  pictures.  The  illustrations  are  excellent 
throughout,  and  the  entire  catalog  is  well  iirinted  and 
attractive. 

Ensignette  Cameras  for  Soldiers 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  English 
troops  have  used  Ensignette  cameras  successfully  at 
the  front.  Now  the  same  equipment  is  offered  to  our 
own  soldiers  by  G.  Gennert.  American  agents  for  En- 
sign cameras.  The  simplicity,  compactness  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Ensignette  camera  merits  the  inspection 
of  soldiers,  sailors  and  amateur-photographers. 

Camera  for  Aerial  Use  by  the  Army  and  Navy 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  achieve<l  the  in- 
vention of  a camera  for  use  in  airplane  ojierations,  and 
is  now  [irepared  to  furnish  it  to  the  ^^ar  and  Navy 
Departments.  The  United  States  Government  has  en- 
gaged to  take  the  complete  output  of  the  Kodak  Com- 
pany as  fast  as  these  cameras  can  be  sui>plie<l. 

The  Eastman  camera  for  airplanes  is  said  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  camera  for  aerial  use  now  employed  by  any  of 
the  Eurojiean  armies.  It  is  adjustable  to  vii-tually  any 
angle,  instead  of  lieing  operative  only  when  ilirectly 
over  the  object  to  be  taken  — as  is  the  case  with  the 
Briti.sh  and  French  cameras.  It  is  equiiiiied  with  vari- 
ous safety  devices  rendering  it  adjustable  to  differcid 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  including  rain  and  fog. 

Several  local  tests  have  been  made  recently  of  the 
camera,  ami  all  these  have  ])roved  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  camera  is  able  to  take  pictures  at  a height  of  nearly 
5,ft0f)  feet.  Either  film  or  plates  may  be  used  in  it. 

Bullrtin  nf  I‘ho1o(/rajiInj. 

A Marvelous  Motion-Picture  Camera 

Tn  advertising,  excessive  praise  of  the  merits  of  any 
article  is  not  aj)proved  by  shrewd  advertising-cxiicrts; 
but  direct  misrejiresentation  and  exaggeration,  calcu- 
lated to  trap  the  uninitiated,  is  suicidal.  ,\n  example  in 
j)oint  is  an  amateur  motion-picture  camera,  placed  on 
the  market  early  this  year,  offered  at  a bargain-counter 
price  of  is-2!).7,j.  'J'fie  wildest  claims  are  made  for  it  by 
the  makers,  d'hey  state  that  their  “remarkable  inven- 
tion" and  "inestimable  gift."  “this  miracle  in  a metal 
box,"  is  ef|ual  in  performance  to  the  best  professional 
machine  selling  at  up  to  !s2.tl0(l"l  ,Vlso  that  it 

costs  less  to  ojjcrate  than  an  orilinary  camera.  .\re  these 
claims  not  eiumgh  to  make  the  average  person  ])ause, 
catch  his  breath  ami  wonderi' 

Rut  the  makers,  determined  to  create  a ilemand  for 
their  "miracle  camera,"  insidiously  increase  the  cost 
of  the  outfit  by  charging  S.^.^.ftO  additional  for  the  "spe- 
cial home-[)rojector."  which  is  indisiiensable  because 
the  camera  does  not  use  standard  size  mot ion-)>irt urc 
film.  Thus  tlie  total  cost  of  the  complete  outfit  is  v=8f.7.) 


instead  of  the  heralded  $‘29.7.5!  Further,  the  makers 
ilcclare  that  "every  dealer  sells  it."  But  does  he,  un- 
le.ss  he  has  a grudge  against  somebody;  ami  most  photo- 
dealers are  honest  men. 

We  could  go  on  and  exiilain  in  iletail  — if  we  had  the 
space  — how  utterly  impossible  it  would  be  for  the 
makers  of  this  motion-])icture  camera  to  jirove  their 
ridiculous  a.ssertions.  As  a matter  of  fact,  au  efficient 
and  ])roperly  constructed  motion-picture  camera, 
using  standard  film  and  meeting  the  reipiiremeuts  of  an 
amateur,  costs  at  least  $150,  the  projector  $225  addi- 
tional — total,  $375. 

German  Air-Craft  Cameras 

Oi’  interest,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  character  of 
the  i>hotogra])hic  equi])ments  carried  on  German  air- 
jilanes  ami  Ztqipelins.  From  a FVcnch  account,  we  learn 
that  the  examination  of  the  photographic  equipment  of  a 
Ze])pelin  which  had  fallen  in  F^rance  yielded  the  usual 
information.  The  camera  was  constructed  of  metal, 
measui'ed  It!  by  10  by  12  cm,,  was  fitted  with  a 12-inch 
Zeiss  Tessar  lens  F 4.5,  and  was  ])rovideil  with  a lens- 
hood  enabling  |)hotograplis  to  be  taken  against  the 
light.  There  was  an  arrangement  jiermitting  the  inser- 
tion of  a color-screen  for  use  with  panchromatic  plates. 
The  outfit  found  on  board  an  airplane  (aviatik)  had  the 
ai)i)carance  of  a firearm  with  the  butt-end  ca]>able  of 
sighting  in  all  directions  and  the  trigger  governing  the 
operation  of  the  shutter.  The  shutter-s])ceds  varied 
from  to  -g-iir  second,  witli  exterior  control  by  means  of 
a lever.  The  body  of  the  apparatus  was  in  metal  covered 
with  an  impermeable  varnish.  The  lens  was  .a  Zeiss 
Tessar.  F 3.5.  of  about  10-inch  focus.  It  was  fitted  to 
receive  two  screens  — a yellow  color-sci'een  for  use  with 
orthochromatic  plates,  and  the  other  an  uncolorcd  one, 
for  the  purpo.se  of  correcting  the  modification  of  the 
focal  distance  I'csulting  from  the  use  of  the  color-screen, 
d'here  were  two  finders  for  direct  vision,  one  interior 
and  the  other  exterior.  Six  plates,  .31  by  4:j  inches,  were 
carried  in  a magazine. 

Efficiency  of  Photo-Era  Publicity 

.\  WEu.-KNOWN  amateur-]>hotograi)her  in.sertcd  a 
fiv('-line  classified  advertisement  in  a recent  is.s\ie  (it 
Pii<)T()-Eh.\.  He  placed  his  own  valuation  on  the  erpiii)- 
meut  and.  on  that  account,  was  rather  ske|)tical  jilxiut 
results.  'I'o  his  astonishment  and  delight,  rejilies  began 
to  conu'  to  him  from  all  jiarts  of  the  country.  Before  he 
had  time  to  answer  them,  he  received  a special  delivery 
communication  and  then  a fcirf/riim  rei(uestiug  him  to 
shi|i  the  equijuuent  ('.().D.  without  delay.  Replies 
were  received  from  several  cities  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West,  one  from  S.alt  haki*  ( ity  ami  anot  her  from  Seat  t le. 
\5ash.  Needless  to  say.  our  advertiser  was  well 
])leased.  and  he  it  was  who  gave  us  the  above  informa- 
tion, with  the  remark  that  " I’llnr.  i-Kk.\  certainly  gives 
its  ad\crtiscrs  efficient  and  far-reaching  imblicity. 

The  Fast  Gall 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  and  cX‘’cule  that  summer 
advertising  camiiaign.  Immediate  action  will  bring 
very  sat  isfacloi-y  result  s. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  ivill  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Sc7id  for  onr  list  of  approved  books. 


PiiOTfiGRAM.s  OF  THE  Yeah  I'lie  Aiiiuial  Rc‘vie\\' 

of  the  Wurlil's  l’lu)tosTapliie  ^YoTk.  Edited  i>y  E.  .1. 
Alortimer.  E.IM’.S.  Ih'ice.  })a])er-eovers,  $L‘-2.j; 
elotli,  S<1.7.k  postage  extra.  J-ondon:  llazell,  \\atsoii 
& Viiiey,  Ltd.;  New  York:  Tennant  &:  AVard,  103 
Park  Avenue,  American  Agent.s. 

Tile  excellence  of  the  current  edition  of  this  interest- 
ing annual  is  evidence  of  tlie  continued  activity  of  the 
English  pictorialists  and  the  ])nlili.shing  hnsiness.  The 
hook  is  referred  to  in  deserved  coni])limentary  terms  hy 
our  English  corre.sjiondents  in  theii'  current  “London 
Letter."  In  addition,  it  may  he  well  to  mention  some 
of  the  mo.st  attractive  of  the  eighty-four  [ilates,  which 
constitute  the  jiictorial  section  of  Photograms,  Ittlti. 
“Aziz,"  a snperli,  statuesque  figure,  liy  Angus  Basil ; 
“Street  in  Ealaise,"  .1.  H.  Anderson;  ".V  Decorative 
Study"  (hack  of  a nude),  R.  Relfiehl;  ‘'Durhani  ('athe- 
dral”  (aisle  and  font),  I*'.  II.  Evans;  "Pierrette,"  Ilngh 
f'ecil;  "Taj  Mahal,"  U.  Lynde;  “Close  of  an  .\ntnnin- 
Day,"  Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  Jr.;  "Lndine,"  Ilerhert 
Lanihert;  "Louis  Raemaekers"  (jxirti'ait),  Walter 
Renington;  “LTntiinite"  (l)ntch  Interior),  Richanl 
Polak;  "What ’s  I p.^"  (Marcus  Adams;  "J’he  Witches’ 
Cauhlron,"  Alex  Keighley;  " Rose-I  )ance  of  the  South," 
Louis  Eleckenstein;  " i’l-einavera  and  Beatrice  (Maria- 
graete"  (in  dancing-duet).  IL  B.  Gooilwin,  and  a tragic 
e])isode  of  ])resenf-day  marine  warfare  (frontispiece), 
hy  E.  J.  Mortimer. 

The  text  — consisting  of  reviews  of  the  jiictoi'ial  ac- 
tivity in  Spain.  Portugal.  Holland.  Scandinavia  and  the 
1 nited  States;  "'I'he  Euture  of  Pictorial  Photography," 
hy  L.  ('oll)urn;  “Essential  Aims  in  Photogra])hic 
,\rt."  iry  .Vntony  (Inest;  a critical  review  of  the  ]iic- 
torial  contents,  and  one  hy  the  editor  (Mr.  (Mortimer) 
— is  illuminating  and  helpful,  and.  together  with  the 
illustrations,  will  ajiiieal  strongly  to  the  student  and  the 
Iiicture-lovei’.  'I'he  edition  this  year,  is  limited  to  ac- 
tual needs,  and  the  American  sui>])ly  will  soon  he  ex- 
hausted. (Moral! 

English  Photo-Books  Temporarily 
Out  of  Stock 

OwiN'G  to  the  unavoidahle  comlitions  now  existing 
it  is  extremely  ditlicull  to  fill  orders  for  English  hooks 
on  ])hotogra])hy.  In  these  circumstances,  Piioto-Eha 
readers  are  advised  to  defei'  jilaciug  orders  for  these 
hooks  until  .\nierican  pnhlishing-liouses  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  reiileinsh  their  exhausted  stocks. 

Among  the  English  liooks  difficult  to  ohtaiu  at  the 
lu-esent  time  are  the  following:  Cas.seH's  “ ( 'y<lo])e<lia 
of  Photograjihy.  ” hy  Bernard  E.  Jones  (Photo-Eha 
has  Iavo  copies  left):  "Photography  of  'I'o-dax,"  h\- 
II.  Cha|unan  Jones:  "Photography  for  the  Press."  hy 
I'k  .1.  (Vloi'timer,  F.R.P.S.;  "'I'lie  Oil  and  Urouioil 
I’rocesses,"  h,\-  F.  .1.  MoiT  inier:  “ ( 'oncise  PhotograpliA’.  ’ 
hy  F.  ().  lIo|>pe,  and  other  standard  works  on  ])hotog- 
ra])hy.  Xormal  service  should  not  lie  expceteil  until 
af'te?'  the  war,  when  fresh  su|i|)lies  will  arri\e. 


The  Best  Book  on  Retouching 

Most  of  the  books  that  treat  on  retouching  and 
working  on  the  negatives,  with  the  intention  to  im- 
prove them,  are  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
Everybody  interested  has  been  looking  for  the  ideal 
book  on  this  important  subject,  and,  considering  the 
opinions  expressed  by  expert  professional  photog- 
raphers, Photo-Era  takes  pleasure  in  recommending, 
to  professionals  as  well  as  to  amateurs,  the  best  book 
on  this  subject  printed  in  the  English  language.  We 
refer  to  the  work,  “A  Complete  Treatise  on  Artistic 
Retouching,  Modeling  and  Etching,”  by  Clara  Weis- 
man  — an  expert  retoucher  and,  for  many  years,  the 
head  of  the  retouching-department  of  one  of  the 
largest  photographic  establishments  in  this  country. 
The  author  is  by  training,  experience  and  tempera- 
ment well-fitted  to  treat  so  difficult  a subject  as  re- 
touching; and  admirably,  indeed,  has  she  performed 
her  task.  Not  only  does  she  set  forth,  at  once  clear  and 
concise,  the  principles  of  sane  retouching  and  their  ap- 
plication, but  how  to  avoid  the  common  error  of  spoil- 
ing a likeness  and  its  anatomical  aspect  by  senseless 
manipulations.  She  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
truth  in  modeling  the  human  face,  and  illustrates  by 
means  of  examples  the  danger  of  falsifying  the  results 
of  the  lens.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  de- 
lightful illustrations  of  genre  and  portrait-photography, 
exemplifying  the  best  principles  of  the  retouching-art 
which  make  for  the  artistic  blending  of  truth  and  ideal- 
ity. The  author  also  illustrates  how  successfully  an 
expression  of  gloom  may  be  converted  into  one  of 
happiness,  and  how  other  modifications  on  the  negative 
may  be  effected  by  skilful  use  of  pencil  and  etching- 
knife,  urging  only  such  technical  manipulations  as  may 
be  successfully  practised  by  the  retoucher  of  average 
ability,  her  one  thought  being  the  attainment  of  su- 
premely artistic  results  by  easy  and  sensible  methods. 

Although  the  author  is  a practical  artist  and  a recog- 
nized authority  in  her  specialty,  she  supports  her  ad- 
vice Avith  references  to  Avell-known  art-principles,  thus 
imparting  to  her  words  greater  value  and  force.  The 
closing  chapter,  “Style  and  Individuality,”  reveals  the 
author's  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  great  paint- 
ers, and  worthily  terminates  a volume  that  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  practical  worker  — professional 
or  amateur.  We  accord  it  our  heartiest  endorsement. 

The  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  only  a few  copies 
are  left.  It  w^as  published  at  $2.50,  but  will  soon  be 
out  of  print.  Copies  Avill  be  sent  by  the  publisher  of 
Photo-Era  on  receipt  of  $2.00  each. 

Change  of  Address 

Subscribers  wdio  desire  to  change  their  addresses 
are  requested  to  inform  us  not  later  than  the  5th  of  the 
previous  month,  as  the  envelopes  must  be  addressed 
and  classified  for  mailing  on  the  10th. 

Failure  to  do  this  puts  it  up  to  the  subscriber  to 
procure  his  copy  from  his  former  post-office  address, 
and  no  duplicate  copy  can  be  expected  from  the 
Publisher  of  Photo-Era. 

We  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  workers  to  the 
rules  governing  the  Advanced  and  Beginners’  Compe- 
titions in  order  to  facilitate  a fair,  intelligent  and 
prompt  decision  on  the  part  of  the  judges. 

Accuracy  of  Exposure 

'J’imid  Suitor  — “I  snp])(ise  when  you  recall  what  a 
handsome  man  your  first  Im.sband  w as  yon  would  n't 
consider  iih*  for  a inimite!''" 

I’retty  M’iilow — "No;  ncithei'  would  I consider  you 
for  a second.” 


RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

B 

Clayton  Laing,  of  Chicago.  111.,  has  just  been  issued 
a patent.  No.  1,218,940,  on  a Photometer,  which  has 
been  claimed  as  follows:  Means  for  comparing  light- 
rays,  comprising  a comparator  adapted  to  be  exposed 
to  natural  and  artificial  lights,  and  means  to  simul- 
taneously vary  the  intensity  of  rays  from  said  lights  to 
balance  the  light-intensity  in  said  conijjarator. 

A Patent,  Xo.  1.219,801.  on  a Camera  has  been 
granted  to  Carl  Bornniann,  of  Binghamton,  X.  Y.  The 
gist  of  the  invention  is  claimed  that  in  a camera  em- 
bodying a bellows,  and  a lens-casing,  a ])erforated  plate 
at  the  forward  end  of  the  bellows,  the  peit'orations 
whereof  connect  with  the  interior  of  the  bellows  and 
are  secreted  behind  and  shaded  by  the  lens-casing,  and 
means  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  light  to  the  interior 
of  the  bellows.  The  inventor  has  assigned  his  rights  to 
the  Anseo  Company,  of  Binghamton,  X’.  Y.,  a corpo- 
ration of  Xew  York. 

Patent  X'o.  1.219. .588  has  recently  been  issued  to 
Alfred  A.  Ruttan  and  Charles  E.  Hutchings,  of  Roches- 
ter, X'.  Y.,  on  a Photographic  Film-Pack,  in  which  it  is 
claimed  that  the  combination  with  a case  and  a ].)arti- 
tion-member,  therein  dividing  it  into  exposure  and 
storage  chambers,  the  former  being  provided  with  an 
exposure-opening,  of  a follower  for  pressing  the  films 
toward  the  latter,  and  having  an  opening  therein  and 
an  extension  on  the  partition  meml)er  extending 
through  the  opening  in  the  follower,  and  serving  as  a 
guide  for  the  follower.  The  patentees  have  assigned 
their  rights  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Roches- 
ter, X'.  Y.,  a corporation  of  Xew  York. 

Patent  Xo.  1,218,27,3  has  just  been  granted  to  An- 
dreas Kiss,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  a Camera.  Tlie  in- 
ventor claims  a camera  comi)rising  a liody,  a lens  se- 
cured to  the  body,  a shutter,  a card-pack  holder 
located  back  of  the  shutter,  a developing-tank  located 
adjacent  to  the  pack-holder,  said  shutter  when  with- 
drawn being  adajited  to  expose  the  foremost  card  of 
the  pack,  and  to  remove  the  exposed  card  from  the  pack 
and  to  permit  it  to  drf)p  into  the  developing-tank  when 
moved  to  its  closed  position,  and  means  to  maintain 
the  cards  in  position  to  be  engaged  by  said  shutter, 
said  means  consisting  of  a plate,  a s])ring  mf)unted  on 
the  plate,  and  hooks  adaj)ted  to  secure  the  i>late  to  the 
holder,  whereby  the  spring  is  maintained  in  normal 
engagement  with  the  cards.  The  inventor  has  assigned 
one-half  of  his  rights  to  IMartiu  Rusz.  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A Photographic  Camera.  ]>atented  as  X’o.  1,218.135, 
has  just  been  invented  t)y  Ernest  E.  1 nderwood  and 
Frank  II.  Reynolds,  both  of  Rochester,  X.  Y.  The 
following  has  been  claimed:  The  combination  with  a 
body  having  film-chambers  at  both  ends,  the  back,  end 
anfl  front  walls  of  which  are  relatively  fixed,  and  a 
bellows  and  front,  of  a removable  and  replaceable  in- 
termediate element  constituting  the  bellows-chamber, 
and  forming  the  inner  walls  of  the  film-chambeT-s  so 
that  the  latter  are  made  accessible  for  the  insertion  of 
film  by  removing  the  saifl  element  in  a forwartl  direc- 
tion. These  ]>atentees  have  assigned  their  rights  to  the 
Eastman  Ko<lak  Company,  of  Rochester.  X".  Y.,  a 
coqioration  of  X'ew  York. 

.V  lens-drilling  machine,  by  Gustav  Bader,  of 
Rochester,  and  Ghauncey  AV.  Howland,  fieneva,  X'.  A’. 
.Assigned  to  The  Standard  Ojitical  Go.,  of  fieneva.  'I’he 
patent  is  Xo.  1.21H.041. 


Animated  Cartoons 

The  artist,  be  it  Bray  or  Opper,  works  with  a corps 
of  assistants  who,  systematically  and  very  quickly, 
draw 'the  general  design  of  tlie  scene,  including  the 
stationary  objects  that  are  likely  to  be  featured,  on  the 
screen  for  a ])eriod  of  time  varying  from  a number  of 
seconds  to  one  minute  or  more.  For  in, stance,  the  epi- 
so<le  where  Jolin  Bull  is  pursued  liy  a liear,  then  takes 
refuge  on  the  limb  of  a tree  (to  the  great  deligiit  if  the 
Kaiser,  who  is  not  far  away),  occupies  the  screen  for 
several  minutes,  during  which  time  the  landsca])e  and 
the  tree  with  its  fateful  limb  remain  virtually  un- 
changed. Xow  the  sketches  of  such  a jirotracted  scene 
are  drawn  Iry  the  artist's  stall'  of  assistants,  and  the 
artist  himself  su])plies  the  figures  with  the  variovis 
changes  of  movement  and  exju'ession.  The  assistants 
make  as  many  duplications  of  the  picture  as  are  re- 
quired, and  in  this  manner  the  number  of  drawings  re- 
Ciuired  for  the  reel  is  produce<l  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time. 

4'he  negative  or  original  film  is  made  about  as  fol- 
lows. The  pictures  are  copied  upon  a regular  motion- 
picture  film  by  means  of  a.  motion-picture  camera  at 
Ihe  rate  of  one  every  few  seconds.  The  co])ying-cainera 
is  ]ilaced  overhead  and  dii-ected  downwards  upon  the 
drawings,  which,  iilaced  at  the  jiroper  distance  from  the 
camera,  are  fed  by  the  o])erator,  one  at  a time. 

From  this  negative  film,  which  obviously  contains 
an  immense  number  of  pictures  following  each  other  in 
quick  succession,  is  made  the  iiositive  film  that  is 
eventually  run  in  the  projection-machine,  and  tlnis  the 
])ictures  are  pi'ojected  on  the  screen.  4'he  jerky  motion 
of  their  a]3])earance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  original 
pictures  are  drawings,  representing,  say,  the  beginning, 
middle  and  end  of  amotion,  and  ]irojected  according  to 
the  humor  of  the  situation  — one  every  few  seconds  or 
one  or  more  per  second. 

Expediency  of  Identification-Cards 

On  account  of  the  Protean  character  of  photogra])hy , 
]ihotographic  prints  will  not  be  admitted  as  evidence 
in  certain  courts  of  law  in  tliis  counli'y.  X'evertheless. 
the  idea  of  utilizing  the  jxu'trait.s  on  identification- 
cards  is  now  being  ado|)led  generally.  4'he  Edi.son 
Electric  Illuminating  ('ompau>-,  of  Ifoston,  informs  its 
patrons  that  all  means  of  identification  heretofore  used 
l)y  its  enqiloyees  are  caui'eled,  anil  that  in  lulure  every 
enqiloyee  will  carry  a i)ersonal  ident  ification-card  bear- 
ing his  ])hotograph  and  signat\ire. 

B\it  as  a safeguard  to  tlie  householder,  this  method 
is  not  altogether  infallible;  for  what  is  to  ]irevent  an 
impostor  from  carrying  an  identification-card  of  his 
own  and  similar  to  those  issued  by  Ihe  conqiany.''  !l 
would  probably  be  no  more  difficult  to  jircpare  than  a 
forged  cheque,  and  the  trouble  and  exiieuse,  as  well  as 
the  jiersoiial  risk  involved,  would  lie  more  than  offset 
by  the  successful  issue  of  the  crime  coimiiitted  by  the 
false  inspector.  Xo;  to  be  proof  against  misuse,  the 
]ihotographie  ident  ificatiou-card  must  be  seconded  by 
some  private  system  of  checking  adopted  bv  whoever 
issues  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  ellieieut  method 
will  be  discovered  « hereby  Ihe  public  and  large  corpo- 
rations may  transact  their  regular  business  with  iu- 
errased  effieieney  and  in  [leifect  safety 


“Photoghams  of  the  Year”  (1910)  lias  just  reached 
us.  That  this  annual  record  of  pictorial  photographic 
progress  should  be  late  in  appearing  is  hardly  likely  to 
cause  astonishment  when  the  difficulties  of  publica- 
tion in  present  circumstances  are  taken  into  account. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  when  so  many  extra  re- 
strictions have  been  placed  on  all  that  concerns  pho- 
tography, from  the  manufacture  of  materials  to  the 
actual  taking  of  jiictures,  the  wonder  is  that  “Photo- 
grams" has  ajipeared  at  all.  And  yet  here  it  is,  unim- 
jiaired  in  size  and  quality. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoteil  to  several 
articles  of  interest.  There  is  the  usual  review  of  the 
Aear's  Work  by  the  editor  (Mr.  P.  J.  Mortimer).  Air. 
AY.  R.  Bland  criticizes  .some  pictures  of  the  year.  “E.s- 
sential  Aims  in  Photographic  Art”  is  treated  by  Air. 
Antony  Guest;  and  Air.  A.  L.  Coburn  preaches  a ser- 
mon on  “The  Future  of  Pictorial  Photography”  in 
which  he  shouts  vigorously  to  the  photographic  world, 
“Wake  up!”  just  as  if  he  were  in  a land  of  jieace  and 
quiet,  and  not  a neutral  in  a war-saturated  country. 

As  well  as  the.se  stimulating  articles,  we  have  the 
usual  feature  of  a statement  of  the  position  of  pictorial 
photography  in  various  countries.  That  on  America 
is  by  W.  II.  Porterfield;  Scandinavia,  H.  B.  Goodwin; 
Holland,  F.  L.  Verster;  Spain,  J.  O.  Echague;  and 
Portugal,  A'iscoiint  de  Sacavem. 

.And  then  we  come  to  the  reproductions  of  the  pic- 
tures of  the  year,  of  which  there  are  eighty-five.  Alauy 
of  these  are  full-page  prints,  and  the  blocks  are  of  much 
the  same  {piality  as  last  year.  .Among  the  English  ex- 
hibits portraiture  is  well  to  the  front,  probably  because 
so  many  workers'  usual  subjects  are  at  jiresent  for- 
liidden.  In  many  jiarts  of  the  country  even  the  carry- 
ing of  a camera  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  arrest  of  the 
owner.  Contributions  from  France,  Russia  and  Italy 
have  been  comparatively  small,  and,  of  course,  the 
enemy-countries  are  represented  not  at  all.  But  in 
spite  of  these  gaps,  the  index  reveals  that  work  has 
lieen  sent  in  from  very  various  parts  of  the  world,  both 
to  the  late  London  exhibitions  and  for  re|)roduction  in 
“Photograms  of  the  A'ear."  and  one  is  struck  by  the 
high  standard  and  the  advanceil  point  i>f  view  of  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  jiictures  rejiroduced. 

Air,  F.  IF  Evans,  who  is  one  of  our  best-knowu  pho- 
tographers, and  particularly  famous  for  cathedral- 
interiors,  is  also  a biblio])hile,  and  occasionally  issues 
jirivately  printed  books.  .About  a year  ago.  he  was  re- 
spunsible  for  a beautiful  jiroduction  of  a,  variorum 
“Omar  Khayyam;”  he  has  now  followed  this  up  with 
a reissue  of  Holbein’s  "Dance  of  Death.”  The  reason 
of  this  reference  to  the  subject  here  is  that  Air.  Evans 
has  used  jdiotography,  and  w ith  great  skill,  in  making 
the  illustrations.  It  occurred  to  him  that,  owing  to  the 
tiny  dimensions  of  tlie  originals  (‘■f^  If),  '1  is  difficult 
to  a])preciate  the  details  with  which  they  are  ci'owded. 
d'he  only  thing  to  do  was  deliberate  photograjihic  en- 
largement. AA’orking  from  a perfect  cojiy  of  the  book, 
he  photograplied  all  the  ])ictures  and  made  line-blocks 
four  times  the  ai’ca  of  t he  originals.  From  these,  jirints 
were  taken  by  hand,  .Although  the  ex])criment  may 
have  lost  some  of  I he  exipiisitc  finene.ss  of  the  originals, 
tlie  results  are  altogether  charming,  and  it  would  have 
to  be  a very  expert  iihologra|>her  who  wouhl  discover 
that  they  wei'e  enlargements.  Air.  Evans  worked  from 
the  first  eom])lele  edition  jiublished  in  l.itT,  in  which 
there  are  forty-nine  cuts  — not  a small  or  an  easy  un- 
<lertakiug  to  have  carried  out  successfully. 


The  pre.sent  exhibition  at  the  Little  Gallery  is  one  of 
pictorial  photographs  by  Dr.  Henry  Buergel  Goodwin, 
of  Stockholm,  Sweden.  It  is  quite  one  of  the  best  shows 
Mr.  Mortimer  has  got  together  there.  Dr.  Goodwin, 
like  so  many  .American  photographers,  has  passed  from 
amateur  to  professional,  and  one  sees,  or  imagines  one 
sees,  traces  of  both  influences.  Had  fate  left  Dr.  Good- 
win an  amateur,  pure  and  simple,  he  would  probably 
have  developed  still  further  along  the  lines  of  a poetical 
idealism,  whereas  the  bracing  expediency  of  business 
has  given  his  talent  a more  realistic  bias.  Not  that  one 
advocates  this  crude  quality  in  photography,  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  Dr.  Goodwin  becoming  a pin  point  realist, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  point  in  pretending 
our  craft  is  seen  at  its  best  when  it  attempts  the  ultra 
mystic  and  vague. 

This  show  is  rather  a good  example  of  the  photog- 
rapher being  influenced  by  his  sitters  and  subjects,  and 
in  looking  at  the  prints  one  could  almost  guess  the 
effect  they  had  had  on  Dr.  Goodwin.  There  were  a 
good  many  portraits  of  well-known  Swedish  actors  and 
actresses  of  the  modern  school,  and  their  treatment  dif- 
fered — though  not  at  all  in  an  obvious  way  — to  that 
given,  for  instance,  to  the  portraits  of  “ Y’iola  Meynell,” 
“The .Artist” and  “.Andreas  Zorn.  " One  had  the  feeling 
that  in  some  of  these  Dr.  Goodwin  had  let  himself  go, 
so  to  speak. 

“.Andreas  Zorn”  is  one  of  the  be.st  in  the  showq  and 
is  the  biggest  as  regards  actual  size  of  print  there. 
Somehow  it  had  to  be,  one  thinks;  such  an  imposing 
personality  coidd  no  more  have  been  crowded  onto  a 
half-plate  (4f  x (i^)  than  Lenbach  could  have  painted 
a miniature  of  Bi.smarck. 

There  is  one  nude  in  the  show,  called  “The  Shawl.” 
It  is  a decorative  effect,  but  had  rather  vague  values, 
so  that  one  could  not  see  where  the  shawl  left  off  and 
flesh  began.  Perhaps  Dr.  Goodwin  had  not  intended 
us  to  see;  but  it  seemed  a pity  not  to  give  the  camera 
the  chance  to  render  textures  in  the  masterly  way  it 
can. 

One  of  the  mo,st  satisfying  portraits  in  the  gallery  is 
that  of  “Viola  Aleynell.”  Those  who  have  read  this 
young  writer’s  remarkable  books  will  feel  how  cleverly 
Dr.  Goodwin  has  rendered  this  elusive  personality.  It 
is  by  far  the  best  we  have  seen  of  her,  and  she  has  been 
a subject  on  which  a good  many  modern  photographers 
have  tried  their  hands. 

Not  all  talented  jihotographers  are  so  sensitive  to 
outside  influences  as  Dr.  Goodwin.  VYe  even  felt  our- 
selves affecteil  by  the  reflex  action  of  his  moods,  and, 
as  we  studied  his  jiictures  on  the  wall,  we  argued 
whether  this  extreme  sensitiveness  was  a gift  to  be 
jirized  or  a failing  to  be  lamented.  One  of  us  maintained 
that  it  made  the  exhibition  much  more  interesting, 
vital  and  stimulating,  whereas  the  other  jirotested  that 
the  only  road  to  jirogress  lay  along  the  lines  of  a robust 
individuality  that  lets  nothing  of  its  strength  be  sajijied 
by  such  enervating  sensibility.  On  one  point,  however, 
we  were  ipiite  in  accord,  viz.,  that  we  had  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  show. 

(’aRI.VE  .VXD  VVh.l  Cadby. 


To  Photo-Era  Readers 

The  Publi.sher  earnestly  requests  the  readers  of 
Photo-Era  to  give  the  jireference  of  their  ji.atronage 
to  goods  and  wants  advertised  in  Photo-Era;  for  no 
advertisement,  whether  large  or  small,  is  accepted  un- 
less it  is  trustworthy  in  every  respect. 
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Direct  Enlargements  With  a Reading-Glass 

The  amateur  photographer  need  not  feel  handicapjjed 
for  the  lack  of  an  enlarging-lens  if  he  is  the  owner  of 
an  ordinary  reading-glass.  Of  course,  he  must  be  the 
owner  of  a “bellows  " camera  with  sufficient  length  to 
allow  fine  focusing,  and  a ground-glass  for  direct  ob- 
servation. Build  a holder  for  the  reading-lens  out  of 
cigar-box  wood,  or  similar  thin  material,  something 
after  the  pattern  illustrated  in  the  .sketch.  The  size 
and  exact  shape  are  governed,  of  course,  by  the  size  of 
your  reading-glass  and  the  lens-barrel  of  your  camera. 


HOLDER  FOR  READING-GLASS 

represents  the  holder  of  thin  wood.  B is  the  circular 
opening,  which  is  cut  a trifle  smaller  than  the  diameter 
of  the  reading-glass  itself.  The  brass  clip.  f.  is  one  of 
four,  placed  equidistant  about  the  circular  opening,  and 
is  devised  to  hold  the  reading-lens  in  jinsition  over 
the  opening.  Next  cut  out  a block  of  wood.  1),  some- 
what smaller  than  A.  and  about  one  and  a half  inches 
thick.  Bore  a hole  through  the  center  of  a size  to  fit 
snugly  over  the  lens-barrel  of  your  camera  and  screw 
firmly  to  the  back  of  so  the  two  openings  will  be 
concentric.  Jtlacken  the  entire  holder,  inside  and  out, 
with  flat  lilack  and  allow  to  ilry  several  hours.  Slip  the 
reading-lens  out  of  metal  hand-holder  and  i)ut  in  place 
under  the  brass  clips  on  Bush  I)  over  the  camera- 
lens  and  focus  upon  some  object  to  be  directly  enlarged. 
With  proper  Tnanipulation  you  will  be  able  to  make 
clear  negatives,  with  very  little  distortion,  four  to  six 
times  the  size  of  the  original. — L.  1?.  Robiuns. 

Change  in  Price  of  Aurora  Life-.Studies 

d'nE  well-known  jjortfolif)  of  .Vurora  Life-Studies, 
decorated  y)lates  measuring  itj  x ID  inches,  comprising 
a total  f)f  sixty-three  halftone  refiroductions.  was  sold 
at  S7..50  iintil  lately.  Bnf)TO-ERA  lias  i)\ircha,sed  the 
remaining  cojiies  of  this  publication  and  is  now  selling 
them  at  $.5.00  net,  each. 

The  set  of  statuary  poses.  Xo.  .‘iOD.  composed  of  1-t 
0 X 10  direct  7)hotographic  ])rints  on  heavy  .\zo  paj>er. 
is  now  sohl  at  8t.0t>  net : but  together  with  the  portfolio 
of  halftones,  at  $7.7.5. 

riie  above  $7.7.5,  together  with  Bhoto-Eh.v  ff>r  one 
year  (82.00),  total  80.7.).  for  $0.50. 


The  print-sets  B.  D,  E.  F,  G,  H and  I,  each  composed 
of  12  <H  X 10  .Aurora  Life-Studies,  senu-draped  ami  in 
the  nude,  jirinted  on  heavy  Azo  i)apcr;  and  jirint-sets 
.V,  C and  (),  each  composed  of  20  .7  x 7 prints,  like  the 
preceding,  continue  at  8.5.00  each.  Any  of  these  sets, 
with  Photo-Era  for  one  year  ($2.00),  for  $6.50. 

Everything,  except  the  1’hoto-Eka  Magazine  is 
sent  by  ex|)ress. 

Keeping  the  Background  Plain 

iiATEVER  we  select  for  the  background,  we  must 
remember  to  arrange  it  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  it 
must  appear  in  the  picture  as  a perfectly  smooth  tone, 
without  any  suggestions  of  detail  or  form,  or  el.se  it 
must  suggest  or  indicate  its  nature  and  form,  in  which 
case  it  must  be  the  sLd)ject  of  carefid  attention.  So 
many  of  the  photographs  which  are  made  fail  in  this 
respect.  It  is  evident  from  them  that  the  i>hotogra))her 
has  hung  up  a sheet  or  some  similar  thing  to  serve  as  a 
plain  background;  but  that  then  he  has  taken  no  fur- 
ther pains  to  get  it  plain.  The  conse(|uence  is  that 
creases,  or  folds,  or  texture,  or  dirt  marks,  or  one  of  the 
many  things  that  ought  not  to  show  where  all  is  to  be 
jilain.  do  show,  and  by  the  otherwise  plain  character  of 
the  background,  they  are  specially  consiiicuous. 

Therefore,  we  lay  stress  on  the  need  to  stretch  the 
pa[)er  on  card  or  on  a board.  It  should  be  paper  with- 
out any  very  lu’onounced  grain.  It  shouhl  be  sufficiently 
far  behind  the  actual  subject  of  the  ])icture  to  be  out 
of  focus;  although  this  should  not  be  detected,  as  it 
should  have  no  detail  or  other  irregularity  of  surface  to 
show  whether  it  was  in  focus  or  not.  It  is  sometimes 
liossible  to  hide  any  irregularities  by  moving  about  the 
liackground  during  the  exposure;  but  there  is  always  a 
risk  in  .so  doing  of  moving  the  subject  al.so. 

'I'he  tone  of  the  backgrouml  need  not  be  alike  all 
over.  It  may  be  graduated  so  as  to  be  lighter  on  one 
side  than  the  other;  ami  a very  beautiful  ami  even 
grailuation  may  be  obtained  very  sinqily  by  using  a 
large  enough  liackground  ami  bending  it  into  a curve, 
.so  that  one  ])art  catches  the  light  more  than  another. 

A somewhat  similar  set  of  considerations  aiqilies  to 
the  surface  on  which  the  subject  is  to  be  placed.  Some- 
times a long  strij)  of  card  or  paper  can  be  useil  to  sup- 
port the  subject  and  to  come  up  behind  it  also  and  .serve 
as  the  background;  but  it  is  generally  more  .satisfac- 
tory to  indicate  both  a horizontal  ami  a vertical  sur- 
face. In  that  case  we  get  a horizontal  line  across  the 
picture,  where  the  background  meets  the  “tloor;"  ami 
it  is  well  to  have  this  far  enough  behind  the  object  to 
be  fuzzy.  .Vt  the  same  time  it  should  be  straight,  and 
there  should  not  be  any  signs  of  an  imperfect  junction, 
such  as  we  see  when  the  roller  of  a rollable  background 
is  allowcfl  to  lie  on  the  floor  — a fault  freipiently  notice- 
able in  amateur  ])ortraitiire. 

Oil  a small  scale,  we  can  ileal  very  well  with  such  a 
case  by  arranging  the  object  on  a sheet  of  card  on  the 
table,  with  a fair  extent  of  card  behind  the  object,  end- 
ing ill  a straight  clean  edge,  'riie  background  is  sup- 
])orted  .separately  a few  inches  behind  this  edge,  and 
carried  below  it.  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  liaekgroumi 
is  not  seen  from  the  lens  at  all.  It  is  ditlieull  to  ex])lain 
why.  but  this  met  hod  seems  to  give  more  relief  or  solid- 
ity to  t be  object  than  most  other  methods;  whatever  it 
is  we  are  photographing  does  not  aiijiear  to  have  a 
background  piislied  close  up  against  it.  l’lioio</ra pin/. 

Tiif.  keynote  of  art  is  joy.  Xo  one  can  measure  your 
joy  nor  estimate  its  quality.  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you 
that  art  is  a necessary  [lart  of  healthy  human  life;  that 
there  i.s  nothing  etfeininate  aliout  it , nothing  unhealt  hy, 
nothing  ignoble. — \V.  Martin  ( ii.nw  av. 
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A Film-Pack  Developing-Tank  for  the  Amateur 

It  is  a tedious  and  rather  unsatisfactory  task  for 
tlie  amateur  to  develop  a film-pack.  It  means  separate 
liandling  of  each  exposure  with  subseciuent  loss  of  time. 
The  tank-method  used  hy  profe.ssionals  is  ideal,  as  it 
allows  the  exposures  to  be  immersed  in  the  developing- 
solution,  which  is  contaiiied  in  a large  tank  capable  of 
holding  several  packs  at  one  immersion.  The  large 
tanks,  however,  are  expensive. 

The  tank  described  in  the  following  paragraphs  is 
easily  constructed  at  home,  and  will  develop  twelve 
exposures  at  a time,  ,‘5i  x 5 J or  smaller,  with  a minimum 
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amount  of  solution  and  no  waste  of  time.  It  .slioidd  be 
built  of  half-inch  soft  pine.  'I'lie  sides,  A A'  (Fig.  1), 
measure  7x4  inches  and  the  ends  4i  x 4 inches.  Saw 
these  perfectly  square  so  as  to  ensure  tight  joints. 
Measure  one  quarter  inch  from  one  end  of  each  of  the 
shorter  pieces,  I?  B',  and  mark  off  eleven  one-eighth- 
inch  spaces,  leiiving  one  quarter  inch  between  them. 
Line  off  these  spaces  with  a try-square  and  saw  them 
down  to  a depth  of  one  eighth  inch.  In  this  way,  eleven 
grooves  one  eighth  inch  deep  are  cut  on  one  surface  of 
each  end  piece  of  the  tank.  Smooth  the  grooves  out 
with  emery-paper  and  fit  the  four  slides  of  tlie  tank  to- 
gether, nailing  the  longer  ones  to  the  ends  of  the  short 


ones.  Be  sure  that  the  bottom  edges  come  exactly 
Hush  V ith  one  another,  d’hen  nail  on  the  bottom,  which 
measures  7 x 5.,  inches.  Use  galvanized  wire-nails 
throughout. 

Now,  get  some  cigar-box  woo<l  and  cut  out  eleven 
])artitions  llic  size  and  shaj>e  of  Fig.  if.  Smooth  up  the 
edges  with  sand-])aper  and  dij)  in  melted  ])araffin  — 
coating  thoroughly  all  sides.  Coat  the  inside  of  the 
tank  with  paraffin  by  means  of  a cloth-swal).  Give 
two  or  three  good  coats  ami  fill  in  (he  corners  and 
cracks  to  ])rcvent  all  leakage.  Then  bore  a small 
hole  in  one  cud  close  to  the  bottom  and  fit  with  a 
stopper,  d'lie  cover,  C,  .should  be  made  to  fit  fairly 
tight  liy  padding  the  inside  with  felt,  so  that  a little 


pressure  will  be  needed  to  fit  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
tank.  Fill  the  tank  with  “twenty-minute”  devel- 
oper which  will  just  cover  the  upper  edges  of  the  par-, 
titions  and  iasert  one  film  in  each  cell,  dipping  it  sev- 
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eral  times  to  cover  the  emulsion  thoroughly.  Then 
cover  and  leave  the  films  to  develop  the  required  time. 
If  the  developer  is  bottled  after  each  development,  it 
will  last  the  maximum  amoimt  of  tin.e,  and  will  prove 
to  be  an  exceedingly  economical  method  to  develop 
film-pack. 


Some  Suggestions  for  Subjects 

SuB.iPX'T.s  for  indoor-work  are  plentiful  enough. 
There  are  flowers  and  fruit,  some  of  which  are  always 
obtainable:  grasses,  seaweeds,  and  shells:  arrangements 
of  foliage  and  ferns:  groups  of  china  and  glass:  casts, 
pictures,  coins  and  curios  of  various  kinds.  These  do 
not  exhaust  the  list  by  any  means.  A prize  in  one  of 
the  Pholoyraphy  and  Fonia  competitions  was  taken  some 
little  time  ago  by  a ])hotograph  of  a few  ordinary  eggs 
on  a table,  and  a very  beautiful  example  it  was  of  the 
power  of  photogra])hy  to  express  form  by  the  most 
delicate  and  exact  gradations  of  light  and  shade.  The 
particular  subjects  which  happen  to  lie  chosen  l)y  any 
one  reader  will  depend  on  his  taste  and  on  what  lies  to 
his  hand:  what  follows  is  intended  to  be  more  or  less 
general  in  its  application. 

Fdrst,  then,  as  to  the  outfit.  The  chances  are  that 
the  object  cho.?en,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  com- 
paratively small:  at  any  rate,  if  the  camera  is  one  which 
focuses  by  altering  the  separation  between  the  lens  and 
the  plate,  the  sulqect  will  be  so  much  nearer  to  the  lens 
than  in,  say,  landscai)e-work,  that  the  camera-extension 
will  be  much  greater  than  usual.  F'or,  as  every  photog- 
rapher knows,  we  have  to  place  the  suliject  nearer  to 
the  camera  to  get  it  on  a larger  scale  in  the  picture:  and 
the  nearer  it  is,  the  greater  must  be  the  se]>aration  be- 
tween the  lens  and  the  plate  to  get  a sharp  picture. 

Therefore,  with  such  a focusing-camera  it  may  be 
well  before  starting  the  work  to  .see  on  how  large  a 
scale  we  can  get  the  image,  and  we  do  this  by  racking 
out  the  lens  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  then  focusing  on 
the  ground-glass  l>y  moving  the  camera  to  and  from  the 
sid.)ject,  keeping  it  fully  extended  all  the  time.  If  the 
camera  has  only  what  is  called  a “single  extension.” 
we  may  find  that  three  or  four  feet  is  abotit  as  near  a.s 
we  can  have  the  subject,  but  if  it  has  “double  exten- 
sion,” still  more  if  it  has  “Irijile  extension,”  we  may 
have  the  subject  as  near  as  a foot  or  less,  and  may  get 
an  image  on  the  same  .scale  as  the  original,  or  perhaps 
a little  larger. — Photofiraplni. 

The  laws  of  morality  are  also  the  laws  of  art. 

Robert  Schi  m.^nn. 
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The  Camera  in  Camp 

CHARLES  M.  MANSFIELD 


VI  the  first  light  fall  of  snow 
ch  comes  with  November,  until 
breaking  of  the  swollen  bud  into 
full  leaf  in  the  month  of  months, 
hearts  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
those  who  love  the  smell  of  camp-smoke  and 
who  delight  to  hear  the  soft  click  of  the  camera's 
shutter  are  calling — “Come  on,  June!”  And 
now  June  has  come  and  gone,  and  has  left  be- 
hind filmy  records  of  how  a i>art  of  it  was  spent 
with  camera  and  me.  There  are  many  joys  in 
camj)ing;  but  of  them  all,  what  is  greater  than 
the  joy  of  recording  the  scenes,  the  wt>rk  and  the 
play  of  the  camp  by  day  and  by  night?  No  man 
should  sleep  under  eanvas  who  has  not  included 
in  his  camp-outfit  a camera  or  kodak.  It  matters 
not  if  it  is  a Brownie  or  a high-grade  Graflex  — 
just  so  that  it  will  record  photographically  events 
and  scenes  of  a camping-vacation. 

Now  when  it  comes  to  the  best  camera,  or 
kodak  if  you  like,  to  take  to  camp  — there 
“ain’t  none.’’  Every  man  is  a crank  on  a cer- 
tain equipment,  and  in  my  case  I obtained  the 
best  residts  with  a .5  x 7 view-camera  with  an 
extra  long  bellows  fitteil  with  an  anastigniat-lens. 
A camera  of  this  type  will  withstand  a great 
amount  of  rough  handling  and  is  inexi)ensive. 
I have  carried  such  a camera  many  thousands 
of  miles  into  the  northern  woods  of  Canada, 
down  int(i  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  across 
mountains,  on  my  back,  in  baggage  and  freight- 
cars,  in  canoes  and  on  the  backs  of  ])ack-animals, 
and  the  most  harm  that  has  ever  ha])pened  to  it 
has  l)een  the  breaking  of  a cou])le  of  ground- 
glasses.  Since  I have  installetl  a sheet  of  ground- 
celluloid  nothing  untoward  has  hapi)ened.  Such 
an  outfit  is  heavy  I will  admit;  but  when  a fel- 
low wants  real  i)hotographic  records  of  a trij)  — 
pictures  that  he  can  show  his  friends,  and  when 
telling  about  them  live  over  his  trip  many  times 
— then  he  should  take  a real  view-camera,  a 
reliable  grade  of  jdates,  a ray-screen,  i)ack  them 


all  in  a suit-case,  with  a folding-candle  rul)y  lamp, 
and  sally  forth  confident  of  returning  with  re- 
sults. If  one  wishes  to  lighten  his  burden,  there 
is  now  to  be  hail  in  the  market  a cut  ])hotographic 
film  which  will  ])rove  a blessing  to  those  who  still 
wish  to  see  the  image  on  the  ground-glass.  This 
possesses  about  all  the  qualities  of  a plate,  has 
only  about  oiie-tenth  the  weight  and  takes  up 
about  one-tenth  the  space.  It  is  non-halation  and 
possesses  a fair  amount  of  color-sensitiveness. 
Such  (lualities  are  tndy  worth  considering  when 
making  u])  a cam])  i)hotograj)hic  outfit.  A word 
al)out  a tri])od.  What  has  been  said  about  the 
weighty  camera  holds  good  with  the  tri])od.  Do 
not  ex])ect  to  get  real  results  with  a light,  wiggly 
camcra-sup])ort.  I have  a tri])od  which  is  made 
of  ash  with  good  heavy  re-enforcements.  Al- 
though large  and  cumbersome  in  some  res])ccts, 
it  proves  its  worth  when  put  into  action.  This 
tri])od  fits  in  the  suit-case  with  the  outfit. 

()u  the  way  to  your  proposed  canqi-site,  you 
will  jirobably  see  several  views  that  you  think 
worth  while,  so  that  you  will  wisli  to  hold  up 
the  jjarty,  or  stop  tlie  canoe,  or,  if  in  a machine, 
go  into  reverse,  just  to  get  — niucli  to  tlie  dis- 
comfort of  otliers  — a ])icture.  For  tiiis  ])ar- 
ticular  ])urpose  I carry  a vest-i)ockct  camera, 
and  if  I get  a real  j)icture,  I enlarge  it,  tone  it  to 
a sej)ia  and  i)resent  it  to  the  discomfited  ones. 
After  the  canqi-site  has  been  selected,  take  a 
stroll  and  look  around.  It  has  been  said  that  some 
of  the  best  jiictures  have  been  obtained  l>y 
famous  artists  when  they  looked  backwards. 
J'ry  it!  If  you  want  real  atmo.s])here,  soft  dis- 
tant tones  to  your  jiictures,  make  your  ex])osures 
early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon, 
never  during  mid-day.  when  the  light  is  strong 
and  the  shadows  harsh.  Black  shadows  and 
chalky  whites  do  not  tell  stories  — they  are  ]>ho- 
tograjihic  nightmares!  In  the  evening,  when  the 
lights  arc  soft  and  the  winds  low.  steal  out  and 
make  a few  exposures.  The  vegetation  is  quiet, 
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you  are  not  bothered  with  wind-blown  branches 
or  dancing  twigs,  tlie  scale  of  tone-graduations 
Avill  be  M’ell  marked.  Too,  with  a good  ortho- 
chromatic  non-halation  plate  yon  will  be  able  to 
obtain  color-value  in  yonr  various  shades  and 
tones.  By  studying  your  comjiosition,  and  ren- 
dering correct  tones  to  your  colors,  you  will  ob- 
tain very  pleasing  photograjihs  of  out-of-iloors 
which  will  tell  stories  of  yonr  camping-vacation. 

The  question  of  exposures  will  be  governed  by 
the  light,  stop  and  snbjeet,  just  as  in  other  condi- 
tions snrronnding  exposures.  Most  jihotographers 
have  worked  with  success  under  the  ilirection  of 
exposure-meters,  others  judge  by  the  image  on 
the  ground-glass,  still  others  guess  at  it  and  many 
times  the  finished  print  spells  failure.  Yon  can- 
not guess  at  an  exjiosure  unless  you  have  some 
mental  recollection  of  jirevious  successful  exjio- 
siires  under  like  conditions. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  certain  kinds  of  foliage 
lend  tliemselves  to  pliotograjihic  iiossibilities  bet- 
ter than  others.  This  is  why  certain  plates  are 
superior  to  others.  Take,  for  instance,  the  willow- 
trees.  The.se  trees,  almost  always,  appear  black 
in  a finished  jirint,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
so  little  blue  in  their  green,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a s])ruce  or  a juniper  will  take  on  a lighter 
shade,  <lue  to  the  great  amount  of  blue  in  their 
resjiectiv'e  greens.  I have  made  photographs  on 
single-coated  jilates  without  a screen  and  the 


entire  mass  of  foliage  would  be  monochromatic. 
By  repeating  the  exposure  and  using  an  ortho 
plate  and  ray-screen,  a botanist  would  be  able 
to  pick  out  eighty-percent  of  the  trees.  This  is 
one  of  the  important  points  in  out-of-door  pho- 
tography, the  recognition  of  the  significance  of 
the  proper  plates  to  use.  This  is  what  gives 
personality  — the  differentiation  of  tones. 

The  subject  of  lialation  is  very  important 
when  making  out-of-door  pictures.  The  land- 
.scajie-photographer  has  to  guard  against  hala- 
tion which  appears  as  strong  light  around  the 
edges  of  trees  and  openings.  This  difficulty  may 
be  overcome  easily  by  using  a good  non-halation 
plate,  or  by  backing  a plate  with  some  opaque 
substance.  On  one  occasion  I could  not  obtain 
non-halation  plates;  but  I purchased  from  a 
pharmacist  a small  amount  of  fuchsin  — a red- 
coloring  matter  — moistened  this  with  a small 
amount  of  soap-solution  and  alcohol,  and  with 
the  mixture  coated  the  backs  of  the  plates.  This 
overcame  the  halation.  The  preparation  may  be 
rubbed  off  with  a bit  of  moistened  cotton. 

I’rotection  against  humidity  is  an  important 
factor  when  camping.  Ninety  percent  of  camps 
are  located  around  rivers  and  lakes,  where  mois- 
ture runs  rampant;  and  unless  some  precautions 
are  taken,  sensitive  photograiihic  material  is 
sure  to  be  ruined.  It  has  been  found  that  if  roll- 
films  are  placed  in  tin-tubes,  and  the  tops  sealed 
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on  with  a piece  of  tire-tape,  these  tubes  may  be 
exposed  to  much  moisture  and  semi-tropical 
humidity  without  deterioration.  One  of  the 
largest  film-manufacturers  supplies  these  tubed 
films  at  request.  As  a protection  for  plates  and 
sheet-film  against  humidity,  most  any  tinsmith 
will  make  — for  a small  outlay  — a tin-box  of  a 
size  to  hold  three  or  four  dozen  plates.  The  box 
should  have  a 
tight-fitting  lid, 
which  may  be 
sealed  with  ad- 
h e s i ve  - 1 a p e . 

Such  a box,  when 
properly  made 
and  sealed,  may 
be  dropped  into 
the  river  without 
the  least  fear 
of  wetting  its 
contents.  On 
one  well-remem- 
bered occasion  I 
drop])ed  my  pho- 
tographic outfit 
into  the  Potomac 
River.  A hurried 
rescue  was  made 
of  the  camera, 
plate-holders, 
etc.;  but  it  was 
some  time  before 
I realized  the  fact 
that  I had  not 
recovered  t h e 
tin-box  contain- 
ing the  plates. 

.Vftcr  some  diffi- 
culty this  was 
brought  to  the 
surface.  Thanks 
to  the  tightness 
of  this  plate-con- 
tainer, it  saved 

just  four  dozen  phoof  of  the  story 

I)latcs.  As  for 

the  platcholdcrs  in  camj),  a rublxT-coated  carry- 
ing-bag, ami)le  in  size  to  carry  six  holders,  will  be 
found  very  useful,  as  it  is  both  light-  and  water- 
proof. Such  a bag  may  be  maile  to  have  doul)le 
sides,  one  for  the  non-exposed  and  the  other  for 
the  ex])oseil  holders.  'J'he  camera  should  be 
wra])])ed  at  all  times  iii  the  focusing-cloth  — 
when  not  in  the  carrying-ease.  The  dampness 
during  dewy  nights  will  soften  the  cement  and 
cause  tlu‘  bellows  to  break  anil  leak.  After  a jjlate 
has  lieen  removed  from  its  original  |)aekage,  and 
given  a bath  of  warm  atmos])here  — such  as  nsn- 


ally  exists  around  summer-camps  along  damp  riv- 
er-banks, lakes  or  rivers,  by  the  salty  sea-side  or 
the  cold  damp  night-atmosphere  of  the  mountains 
— this  sensitive  gelatin-emulsion,  which  has  ab- 
sorbed moisture,  is  packed  back  into  a paste- 
board-box with  possibly  the  unprotected  gelatin- 
surface  face  to  face  with  another  plate.  Then  it 
is  transjjorted  several  days  and  many  miles  in  a 

hot  trunk  before 
reaching  home, 
consequently, 
what  happens? 
Any  photogra- 
pher will  give  the 
answer  — so  use 
care  in  repack- 
ing your  exposed 
])lates.  Remem- 
ber to  return 
them  — properly 
nnmbered  for 
further  identifi- 
cation — to  their 
respective  boxes, 
as  originally 
])acked,  and  do 
not  forget  to 
use  the  little  bits 
of  cardboard 
which  gave  pro- 
tection to  the 
emulsion-sides. 

One  of  the 
most  important, 
yet  one  of  the 
most  neglected, 
adjuncts  of  out- 
of-door  photog- 
ra])hy  is  that  of 
keeping  records 
of  exposures  and 
the  conditions 
during  the  expo- 
sure. These  are 
CHARLES  M.  MANSFIELD  vital  wlieil  yOU 
reach  home  and 
start  to  develop.  To  enter  a darkroom  without 
some  record  of  the  exposure  of  the  plate  or  film 
you  arc  about  to  develop  is  to  be  avoided.  There 
are  numerous  booklets  on  the  market  in  which 
simple  exjiosure-records  may  be  kept,  or  even  a 
cheap  vest-pocket  note-book  may  be  purchased 
for  a few  cents  in  which  ruh'd  lines  may  be  por- 
tioned off  under  jirojicr  entry-heads.  Some  of 
these  are:  number  of  plateholder.  duration  of  ex- 
])osure,  condition  of  light,  stop,  ])late,  brief  de- 
scri()tion  of  subject,  etc.  Records  such  as  these 
are  heljiful  during  develoiiment  and  interesting 
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to  study  with  the  finislied  print  before  you.  They 
offer  an  opiiortunity  to  check  up  the  results. 

It  is  rarely  that  one  attempts  to  develop  ex- 
posures in  cam]).  The  main  reason  is  tliat  one  is 
out  to  enjoy  a vacation  and  not  that  one  is  trying 
to  avoid  tlie  many  inconveniences  which  would 
he  encountered  if  an  attem])t  were  made  to  fini.sh 
a print  under  canvas.  Of  course,  it  can  lie  done; 
nothing  is  considered  imj)ossihle  in  this  day!  The 
developing-tank,  the  halihling  brook  in  which  to 
wash  the  film,  the  magnesium-ribbon  to  j)rint  by, 
tree-trunks  on  wliich  to  pin  drying  prints  and 
many  other  shifts,  which  would  leave  nothing  to 
anticipate  on  arriving  home.  Tlie  joy  of  the 
liome-coming  to  me  is  to  see  the  image  develo])ing 
under  the  rays  of  a ruliy  light  in  my  own  little 
darkroom  down  in  the  basement.  The  jiress- 
photographer  wlio  is  always  in  a hurry  will  com- 
plete a picture  under  the  most  difficult  condi- 
tions, l)ut  this  is  done  simjily  to  sjieed  uj)  results 
to  feed  the  eager  news-hungry  ])ublic;  but  the 
amateur  who  loves  the  result,  and  who  will  travel 
many  miles  to  get  a ])icture,  will  not  leave  his 
creation  to  wash  in  a babbling  t)rook,  or  to  dry 
where  gnats  and  woolly  bugs  run  rife  as  they  do 
in  summer-camps.  If  you  hajijien  to  susj>ect  any 
part  of  your  outfit,  it  is  well  sometimes  to  make  a 
trial-exposure  and  develoj)  it  on  the  s])ot;  but 
this  is  done  only  in  an  emergency  or  to  check 


against  future  failures  under  similar  conditions. 

The  question  of  develo])ers  is  an  individual 
matter.  For  a while  the  fad  was  j)yro  and  soda, 
then  it  shifted  to  pyro  and  glycin,  then  again 
everybody  — with  the  exce])tion  of  a few  fogies 
— used  some  form  of  metol;  the  war  came  and 
any  old  thing  would  do.  But  what ’s  the  use  of 
discussing  develo])ers?  Many  jrhotographers 
have  their  own  favorite  pre])arations;  those  who 
do  not,  let  the  fellow  around  the  corner  develoj) 
for  them.  Nevertheless,  we  all  get  results;  and 
the  results  depend  on  one  thing  — remembering 
tlie  ex])osure  before  beginning  to  develoj). 

The  illustrations  that  accomj)any  this  article 
are  such  that  almost  any  cainj)cr  should  be  able 
to  obtain.  They  are  graj)hic,  and  contain  suffi- 
cient human  interest  to  make  them  worth  while 
to  show  to  the  folks  at  home.  Aside  from  the 
fact  tliat  they  are  j)ictures  made  in  the  lainl  of 
your  camj),  they  are  records  of  events  made 
during  the  most  interesting  j)criod  of  the  year  — 
vacation-time.  I have  j)ictures  made  of  many 
camj)s  in  various  lands  and  of  many  camj)- 
comjianions  now  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 
Every  now  and  then,  when  the  r|iiiet  moments 
come  — as  they  do  to  all  of  us  — - I bring  forth 
my  eamji-album  “of  the  good  old  times,”  ami 
five  over  in  memory  those  hajijiy,  jiriceless  days 
of  eanij)s,  cameras  and  com|»anions. 
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NE  of  the  never-failing  cliarms  for 
students  of  the  pictorial  is  the  un- 
expected “effect”  occurring  con- 
stantly on  every  hand  as  a result  of 
variations  in  quality  and  direction 
of  the  light  which  illuminates  the  scene.  As  indi- 
cated l>y  the  title,  the  type  of  effect  under  imme- 
diate consideration  is  the  one  caused  by  the  main 
source  of  illumination  being  in  front  of  the  ob- 
server. Without  wishing  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  any  given  variety  of  lighting  produces 
the  most  attractive  results,  I am  certainly  safe  in 
saying  that  very  many  magnificent  pictures  — 
covering  a wide  range  of  subject-matter  — have 
been  produced  by  working  against  the  light. 
Every  one  will  naturally  think  of  sunsets  as 
bright  and  shining  examjjles  — this  is  n't  a pun 
— also  window-studies  indoors;  but  in  addition 
to  such  obvious  phases,  thoughtful  attention  will 
reveal  the  influence,  in  many  instances,  where  the 
source  of  illumination  is  made  evident  oidy  l)y 
the  formation  of  the  shadows. 

One  of  the  main  advantages  of  working  with 
the  light  in  front  of  the  lens  is  the  simplification 
of  detail  and  the  broader  tonc-si)otting  usually 
obtained,  this  being 
very  pronounce  d , 
even  when  the  sun  is 
high.  Indeed,  with 
the  sun  in  such  a i>o- 
sitioii  it  is  almost  im- 
])ossible  to  obtain  a 
fair  ])roj)ortion  of 
shadows  in  an  oj)cn 
landscajje  unless  the 
camera  is  turned  to- 
ward the  light. 

.Since  facing  the 
light  natur;dly  lias 
the  effect  of  bringing 
the  sliadow-side  of  all 
vertical  objects  to- 
ward  the  sjiectator, 
this  can  frc(|ucntly  be 
taken  advantage  of 
to  make  more  jiromi- 
nent  certain  fore- 
ground-material when 
the  latter  is  shown 
against  a stretch  of 
evenly  lighted  flat-  ’ 
landscaiic,  or  other 
o])en  ex])anse,  be-  .suxi.iT  ice 


yond.  Under  these  conditions  even  a clump  of  tall 
grasses  may  play  an  important  part,  and  examples 
are  met  with  constantly  wherein  one  or  more 
tree-trunks  stand  boldly  outlined  against  a sunlit 
meadow  or  bright  sky.  In  open-landscape  com- 
positions entire  tree-groups  are  often  represented 
in  low  tones  with  a glowing-sunset  sky  for  a 
background,  though  the  latter  is  by  no  means  an 
essential  adjunct,  since  any  sky-effect  possessing 
satisfactory  modulation  of  tone  serves  the  pur- 
pose. Some  of  the  most  powerful  subjects  of  this 
character  are  built  up  by  keeping  the  sky-line 
of  foliage  or  hillside  fairly  low  in  the  picture- 
space  and  giving  over  the  remaining  area  to  a 
striking  massing  of  cumulous  cloud-forms,  which 
in  nature  .sweep  by  so  frequently  and  grandly  on 
a windy  day.  In  all  such  pictures,  however,  an 
effective  line-arrangement  of  the  silhouette-like 
masses  is  absolutely  needful  to  a successful  result. 

Some  wonderfully  fine  effects  are  seen  in  the 
woods  on  sunny  days,  as  one  faces  the  light. 
Gnarled  trees  loom  up  in  all  their  might,  and  the 
luminous  quality  of  tender  foliage  is  brought  out 
to  a marked  degree  — esjiecially,  if  the  atmos- 
phere is  softened  by  haze  or  fog.  Tlie  latter  con- 
ditions are  ideal  for 
making  photographic 
studies,  since,  by  tak- 
ing reasonable  care  in 
the  selection  of  sub- 
ject-matter, it  is  pos- 
sible to  avoid  a dis- 
tracting “.s'liotty” 
quality  and  yet  in- 
troduce an  interest- 
ing variety  of  tonal 
gradation. 

The  importance  of 
cast  shadows  as  a 
])ictorial  asset  can 
hardly  be  o\'er-esti- 
mated,  and  these  are 
most  jirominent  when 
the  sun  is  rather  low. 
A^’orking  against  the 
sun  during  the  early 
morning  or  late  af- 
ternoon, and  with  a 
moderately  clear  fore- 
ground, one  may  ob- 
tain uniijue  and  beau- 
tiful pictures  showing 
little  else  than  the 
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sliadov-patterns  cast  toward  the  ol)server.  If 
you  are  not  prei)arefl  to  go  so  far,  the  shadows 
may  at  least  he  used  to  make  an  iiiterestiiig  fore- 
ground which  will  also  lead  the  eye  into  the  com- 
position. Snow-scenes  in  ])articidar  furnish  ex- 
celh'nt  material  for  such  treatment. 

Front  lighting  is  often  well  suited  to  figure- 
and  animal-studies,  producing  what  in  studio- 
work  is  usually  called  “line-lighting" — since  the 
contours  of  objects  are  em])hasized  by  a line  of 
light  on  the  side  nearest  the  source  of  illumina- 
tion. The  attractiveness  of  these  effects  depends 
largely  on  the  skill  with  which  the  trans])arent 
shad(jw-tones  are  ])reservcd  — which  ini])art  a 
luminous  qualit.y  to  the  entire  ])icture  — together 
with  the  attractive  shai>es  of  the  light-ouMines. 
“Ill  Quiet  Pastures”  indicates  some,  but  by  no 
means  all,  of  the  jiossibilities  when  animals  are  the 
subjects.  In  choosing  a comjmsition  under  these 
conditions,  jiarticular  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  background.  As  a general  rule,  it  is  difiiciilt 
to  obtain  the  desired  quality  if  the  subject 
comes  directly  against  a clear  sky,  as  the  con- 
trast is  a])t  to  exaggerate  the  apjiarent  strength 
of  tone  of  nearby  shadows,  tins  being  true  espe- 
cially’ with  reference  to  relative  values  of  flesli- 
tones  in  shadow.  A mass  of  thick  foliage  often 
jirovides  a good  dark  background,  or  if  one  of 
lighter  tone  is  desirable,  a slojiing  hillside,  dis- 
tant woods,  a garden-wall,  etc.,  otter  interesting 
Iiossibilities.  d'he  essential  jioint  is  to  obtain 


enough  differentiation  between  background  and 
shadows  of  near  j)arts  so  as  to  make  the  tone- 
spotting  of  the  picture  pleasing,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  avoid  excessiv'e  contrast. 

To  those  familiar  with  marine-subjects,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  interesting 
tonal  contrasts  brought  out  by  ])ointing  the 
camera  toward  the  sun,  and  one  may  well  risk 
having  a fogged  negative  occasionally  for  the 
sake  of  catching  the  gem-like  sparkle  iijxm  the 
waves,  or  a striking  mass  of  dark  rocks  or  shiji- 
])ing  against  the  sky.  A very  beautiful  sheen  is  in 
evidence,  too,  when  sunshine  falls  u])on  a slieet 
of  ice  — whether  a frozen  harbor  or  merely  a 
small  jjool  in  a landscajie.  Some  of  the  best 
sunshine-effects  on  water  are  obtained  when  the 
sun  is  high  enough  to  be  out  of  range  cf  the  lens, 
and  in  such  a case  there  is  much  less  chance  of 
fog  or  an  undesirable  amount  of  halation.  AVhen 
one  wishes  to  show  the  sun,  it  is  safer  to  wait 
until  the  full  intensity  of  its  rays  is  subdued  by  a 
light  chnnl  or  haze.  -Vs  an  cxaiii|)le,  the  a.ccoin- 
panying  picture,  “ d'he  Lighlshi]),"  was  taken 
late  in  tin*  afternoon  as  the  sun  was  sinking  into 
a bank  of  mist,  which  diffused  the  light  in  a, 
satisfactory  inaiiner.  In  a finished  warm-toned 
jirint,  the  iiictnre  really  suggests  the  glow  of  siiii- 
sliine  far  more  than  if  the  image  of  the  snii  were 
])erfectly  shai']).  On  the  other  hand,  "'file  Ferry- 
slip”  illustrates  an  eff’cet  obtained  near  noon  upon 
a bright  August  da.y,  which  would  b(>  considered 
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ordinarily  about  tlie  most  unsuitable  time  for 
pictorial  work  — but  the  only  thing  to  do  when 
one  sees  what  is  wanted  is  to  take  it  and  let  rules 
go  to  smash  if  necessary.  In  this  instance  the 
composition  has  been  simplified  virtually  to  a 
flat  j)oster-design  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  impression  — accomplished  by  keeping  the 
shadows  of  the  negative  thin,  anti  printing  more 
dee])ly  than  normally  recpiircd. 

Indoors  one  may  arrange  many  unusual  and 
striking  combinations  of  light  and  shadow  — in- 
cluding even  silhouettes  — and  not  only  figures 
but  flowers  and  various  still-life  groups  make  ex- 
cellent material.  Usually  the  light  — particu- 
larly if  the  window  happens  to  be  on  the  sunny 
side  — had  better  be  diffused,  otherwise  the  in- 
tensity of  contrasts  on  a l)right  day  may  prove 
beyond  control.  If  thin  sash-curtains  do  not 
soften  the  light  enough,  one  or  more  thicknesses 
of  common  white  “cheese-cloth”  will  regulate 
the  degree  of  diffusion,  and  the  effect  may  be  still 
further  altered  according  to  whether  the  entire 
window  or  only  a portion  is  covered.  The  ulti- 
mate effect  on  the  subject  is  varied  greatly  by 
making  slight  changes  in  the  relative  j)osition  of 
subject-matter  to  the  source  of  light. 

One  method  — mentioned  in  my  article  upon 
“Nature-Studies  With  a Camera,”  in  February 
Fhoto-Era  — is  to  use  a high  source  of  light,  the  lightship  william  s.  da  vis 

such  as  the  upper  ])ortion  of  a good-sized  window, 

place  the  background  directly  below  and  the  ticular  quality  wanted,  a side  “line-lighting”  is 

subject  a few  feet  in  front.  By  moving  the  group  readily  obtained  by  using  a lower  source  of  light 

l)ackward  or  forward,  the  angle  of  illumination  and  by  placing  background  and  subject  just  to 

changes  quickly,  thus  permitting  full  control  over  one  side  of  the  window.  Whichever  method  is 

the  placing  and  strength  of  the  high-light  ac-  followed  it  shouhl  be  noted  that  very  light-toned 

cents.  If  the  top-lighting  does  not  give  the  par-  backgrounds  are  most  desirable,  since  being 

wholly  in  shadow  the  background 
will  in  any  case  appear  quite  dark  by 
contrast  with  the  ’lighted  parts  of 
the  subject.  For  small-sized  groups 
of  flowers  or  still-life  arrangements, 
I generally  use  pale  shades  of  mount- 
iug-i)aper,  or  ordinary  cream  “pidp- 
boards,”  and  under  some  conditions 
find  that  pure  white  will  reproduce 
dark  enough  when  studies  of  flowers 
with  translucent  petals  are  made 
under  the  conditions  named.  A more 
Iironounced  effect  is  obtained  by  ar- 
ranging the  suliject  directly  in  front 
of  a window,  using  the  casing  of  the 
latter  to  frame  in  the  composition, 
or  showing  only  a ]>art,  according  to 
the  ])urjiose  in  mind.  This  form  of 
lighting  iiroduccs  a pleasing  differen- 
tiation in  the  rendering  of  opariue 
against  semi-transparent  details, 
CHINESE  LILIES  WILLIAM  s.  DAVIS  sucli  as  the  play  of  light  through 
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folds  of  thin  drapery,  or  the  contrast  between 
delicate  flower-petals  and  the  more  opaque  stems 
and  leaves.  “Chinese  Lilies”  is  an  example  of 
such  treatment,  the  growing  flowers  being  placed 
before  a window  covered  with  several  layers  of 
“cheese-cloth,”  arranged  loosely  to  suggest  the 
natural  folds  of  an  ordinary  curtain. 

On  the  technical  side  the  main  consideration 
is  to  avoid  various  forms  of  light-fog,  and  to  so 
expose  and  develop  the  negatives  that  the  scale 
of  tones  presented  is  brought  within  printable 
limits.  As  regards  the  first,  the  best  safeguard 
is  to  employ  a properly  fitted  lens-hood  to  keep 
off  all  light  outside  the  rays  included  by  the 
working  view-angle.  Various  styles  are  avail- 
able, the  simplest  being  a tube  fitting  snugly 
over  the  lens-mount,  or  a strip  of  flexible  black 


haze,  in  which  case  little  difficulty  will  lie  ex- 
perienced. As  a rule,  whatever  blurring  may 
occur  in  the  image  of  the  sun  is  rather  a help  in 
conveying  the  desired  impression  of  brightness. 
In  landscape-work,  it  is  often  possible  to  inter- 
pose some  solid  object  — like  a tree-branch  — 
between  the  lens  and  sun  without  in  any  way 
losing  the  effect  of  the  latter. 

Flare-spots,  which  manifest  themselves  as  ill- 
defined  spots  and  circles  in  the  finished  negative, 
are  due  to  internal  reflections  between  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  lens,  and  for  this  reason  un- 
cemented air-space  types  of  anastigmats  are 
more  subject  to  the  defect  than  those  fully 
cemented,  or  simpler  lenses  of  the  single-achro- 
matic or  rapid-rectilinear  form.  Backed,  or 
doidile-coated,  plates  will  take  care  of  the  long 
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material  which  can  be  rolled  around  the  lens  and 
held  in  place  by  a strong  rubber-band.  The  latter 
has  the  advantage  of  fitting  different-sized  lenses, 
or  ray-filters,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing a hood  for  each.  Tlie  length  of  the  hood  is 
determined  best  by  removing  the  focusiiig-screeu 
and  looking  through  the  ojien  lens  with  the  eye 
at  one  corner  of  the  camera-back.  If  the  end  of 
the  hood  is  then  visible,  it  must  be  trimmed 
down  to  avoid  loss  of  illumination  on  the  nega- 
tive; but  it  is  advantageous  to  have  the  shade  as 
long  as  possible. 

When  the  sun,  or  a powerful  artificial  light,  is 
included  within  the  field-of-view,  real  troubles 
in  the  way  of  fog  and  flare-spots  are  most  likely 
to  make  their  appearance  in  tlie  negative  unless 
the  intensity  of  the  light  is  softened  by  clouds  or 
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scale  of  tones  commonly  present,  unless  films  are 
preferred  instead  — either  being  satisfactory'. 

The  emjiloyment  of  a ray-filter  is  generally  a 
decided  advantage  if  the  subject  is  such  as  to 
permit  a full  exjiosure.  Aside  from  correct  color- 
translation,  I consider  a deeji  filter  — say  from 
five  to  eight  times  — a help  to  hold  in  check  the 
lighter  jiarts.  Always  give  a full  ex])osure  when 
working  against  tlie  light  — anywhere  from 
twice  to  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  on  similar 
subjects  lighb'd  from  one  side.  By  so  doing,  the 
shadow-tones  have  a chance  to  ajijicar  before  the 
highlights  of  the  negative  arc  ovenleveh)])cd. 
which  is  never  the  case  when  an  uudertimed 
negative  is  forced. 

If  devcloiuncnt  is  done  by  the  tray-method, 
dilute  the  developer  to  about  one-half  the  usual 


strength,  and  let  tlie  finished  negatives  appear 
•■ather  thin.  A metliod  whicli  works  well  when 
dealing  with  strong  contrasts  is  to  lessen  the 
])roportion  of  reducing-agent,and  add  enough  bro- 
mide to  ])revent  chemical  fog  — the  result,  with 
full  exposure,  being  a clear,  soft  negative  showing 
a very  full  scale  of  toTies.  The  average  pyro- 
formula,  thus  modified,  works  out  in  about  the 


following  ])roportions : 

Water  6 to  8 ounces 

Sodium  sulphite  (dried)  80  grains 

Sodium  carbonate  (dried)  ...  30  grains 

Pyro 4 grains 


10%  bromide  potass,  solution  5 to  10  drops 
The  amount  of  bromiile  necessary  depends  on 


the  fulness  of  the  exposure  and  the  working- 
quality  of  the  plates  or  films  employed. 

[The  reference  to  flare-spots,  page  277,  is  true 
to  a certain  extent;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
modern  cemented  and  uncemented  anastigmat 
lenses  are  remarkably  free  of  flare  and  coma. 
There  have  been  cases  where  a cemented  anas- 
tigmat used  for  night-photography  has  developed 
greater  flare-spots  and  circles  than  an  uncemented 
lens.  AVith  the  best  lens  there  is  always  a possi- 
bility that  internal  reflections  may  appear  under 
certain  conditions.  It  would  be  well  for  photog- 
raphers to  emulate  the  motion-picture  camera- 
man, who  employs  a sunshade,  and  thus  obtains 
the  marvelous  agaiiist-the-light  effects  so  much 
admired  in  the  big  feature-plays. — Editor.] 


Bromide  Enlargements  for  Light  Subjects 

WILL  CADBY 


AM  so  glad  to  meet  you,”  sai<l  a 
fair  visitor  to  me  once  in  Switzer- 
land, “because  I owe  you  a 
grudge.  I bought  one  of  your 
child-studies  at  the  Salon,  last 
year,  on  jnirjiose  to  see  how  it  was  done,  and 
when  I took  it  out  of  its  frame  all  I found  was 
an  ordinary  little  bromide!” 

This  incident,  besides  being  literally  true,  is  to 
a very  great  extent  illustrative  of  my  light-toned 
jihotograjihs;  for,  alas,  I have  virtually  no  secrets 
to  unfold  as  to  how  they  are  done,  and  I see  no 
reason  why  ])hotogra])hers  with  a leaning  to- 
wards this  kind  of  work  should  have  any  diffi- 
culty to  produce  similar  results  if  they  follow  the 
simjile  hints  given  below. 

To  begin  with,  then,  no  dodges  with  the  bro- 
mide-))apcr  or  cuuuing  manipulation  of  the 
negative  will  avail  by  themselves.  AVe  must  go 
further  back  ami,  first  of  all,  study  very  carefully 
both  the  ll(/hfi)ig  and  the  fuibjcd.  If  we  are  set 
oil  a delicate  cliild-study,  it  is  useless  to  ]ilace  our 
mmlcl  in  a contrasty  lighting,  d'he  deep  shadows 
of  such  ail  effect  cannot  even  by  excessive  altc'ra- 
lioii  of  negative  or  jiriiit  be  made  to  suggest 
delicacy  witli  any  truth.  In  the  same  way  a 
snow-scene,  ranging  from  distant  snn-lighted 
snow  to  iiear-blac-k  fir-trees,  will  never  giAc  a 
dainty  light-effect.  It  siiujily  cannot  be  done, 
and  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  waste  space  in 
setting  forth  the  very  obvious  reasons,  since  I 
am  writing  for  exiierienced  photograiihers. 

So  we  choose  a subject  in  which  the  scale  nf 
(jrudatio)i  is  short,  that  is  to  say,  we  avoid  dark 


shadows  altogether.  If  we  are  aiming  at  a light 
child-study,  this  may  be  achieved  in  two  ways: 
first,  by  a flat  light,  and  second,  by  surroundings 
and  clothes.  Any  room  that  has  one  fairly  large 
window  and  no  top  light  will  serve  the  purpose. 
I have  classed  the  clothes  and  surroundings  to- 
gether, as  they  have  a similar  effect  on  the  re- 
sults. Personally,  I always  work  with  a white 
background  and  white  foreground,  and  insist  on 
light,  neutral-colored  clothes.  I remember,  in  the 
early  days,  my  difficulties  over  black  shoes  and 
dark  stockings  when  I wanted  my  model  full 
length.  They  would  simply  ruin  the  light-scheme, 
and  my  only  way  out  of  this  impasse  was  to  do 
away  with  them  altogether  and  let  the  model  have 
bare  legs. 

Hut  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  bromide- 
printing thinks  the  reader,  naturally  becoming 
somewhat  impatient.  AA'ell,  this  much:  that  a 
delicate  bromide-print  is  like  the  result  of  a 
long-division  sum,  for  it  refuses  to  work  out  cor- 
rectly if  there  has  been  a mistake  at  the  begin- 
ning; and  black  shoes,  if  not  a downright  mistake, 
would  yet  constitute  such  a serious  handicap, 
that  I,  for  one,  could  not  possibly  get  my  result 
satisfactorily  correct  if  I started  out  with  it. 

AAT  have  now  considered  the  main  requisites  for 
our  work  indoors;  but,  before  discussing  the 
quality  of  the  negative  that  should  lie  made,  let 
us  bring  our  snow-iiicture  uj)  to  a similar  stage. 
Here  the  advice  given  earlier  in  these  notes  holds 
good.  AA’e  must  turn  our  backs  on  dramatic 
effects  that  range  from  darkest  blacks  to  dazzling 
whites;  they  are  not  suitable  for  delicate  work, 
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anrJ  again  we  must  he  content  with  a short  scale. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  go  to  Switzerland  for 
such  subjects.  “Ajiril  Snow”  was  taken  in  a 
Kentish  wood  and,  perhajis,  illustrates  more 
clearly  than  many  words  what  is  meant  hy  a 
.short  scale  of  gradation.  Here  we  have  no  deep 
shadows.  The  tones  range  from  white  pajicr 
to  the  gray  of  the  tree-trunks,  on  which  falls, 
where  the  sun  has  in  places  touched  the  snow, 
very  useful  reflected  light  from  the  white  ground. 

And  now  we  arrive  at  the  question  of  the  nega- 


tive. In  l)oth  cases  this  must  he  very  fully  ex- 
jiosed  and  softly  develojicd.  I do  not  wish  to 
imj)ly  that  we  are  to  aim  at  a flat,  foggy  negative; 
far  from  it.  But  we  require  one,  every  jiart  of 
which  can  he  seen  through  when  looked  at  against 
the  light.  There  must  he  no  clear-glass  shadows 
or  over-dense  highlights.  Owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  snow-negative,  it  should  ol)viously  he  a little 
stronger  than  the  child’s  iniloor-i)ortrait,  hut 
otherwise  I develo])  them  all  exactly  the  same. 

'I'his  brings  ns  to  the  very  important  subject. 


from  the  point  of  view  of  delicate  work,  of  print- 
ing; and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  state  here 
that  I always  develop  these  negatives  with  the 
sole  idea  of  making  prmts  by  means  of  bromide- 
enlargements;  and  I have  no  desire  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  negatives  so  made  are  not  ideal  for 
direct  printing  in  p.o.p.  or  even  platinum, 
and  are  obviously  useless  for  carbon-work.  The 
reader  may  very  rcasonaldy  be  wondering  why 
I deliberately  develop  the  negative  so  as  to  make 
enlarging  on  bromide-paper  its  only  nltimate 
means  of  expression.  The  answer  is  that,  from  a 
lengthy  experience  and  practice  in  attcmi)ting 
delicate  effects,  I have  fonnd  that  by  making  the 
sort  of  negative  just  described  and  enlarging  on 
bromide-paper,  I thus  get  nearest  to  what  I am 
aiming  at.  Of  direct  bromide-printing  I know 
practically  nothing,  never  having  attempted  to 
obtain  artistic  effects  in  that  way.  It  is  probable 
that  quite  as  satisfactory  residts  might  be  got  if 
the  same  amount  of  care  and  trouble  were  be- 
stowed on  it  that  I give  to  the  enlargements,  but 
mechauical  reasons  (which  I will  explain  directly) 
woidd  make  the  process  more  difficult. 

But  now  as  to  treatment.  If  the  negative  to  be 
enlarged  from  is  of  the  quality  described  a little 
further  l>ack,  I use  the  slow  variety  of  the  Smooth 
Platino-Mattc,  working  with  the  Kodak  Special 
Concentrated  Developer,  diluted  according  to 
the  printed  directions,  which  I follow  implicitly 
until  I come  to  the  order  to  wash  in  three  or  four 
changes  of  water  before  fixing.  If  I remained 
faithful  to  the  Kodak  rules  in  this  particular,  it 
is  to  be  feared  I should  never  achieve  a delicate 
print,  for  like  many  others  I have  formed  the 
habit  of  fully  exposing  and  not  developing  up  to 
the  hilt.  This  means  that  the  print  must  be 
washed  very  hastily  and  immersed  at  once  in 
the  hypo,  just  as  it  reaches  what  is  considered  the 
right  c(uality.  I am  well  aware  that  Kodak  ex- 
perts consider  this  most  heretical  behavior,  and 
one  is  threatened  with  a purgatory  of  stains 
anil  partly  destroyed  image.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  I have  Kodak  bromides  which  have 
been  exposed  to  the  light  lor  many  years,  and 
which  are  stainless  and  fadeless,  although  they 
were  brought  into  existence  in  the  unorthodox 
manner  just  described. 

But  suppose  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
negative  is  strong,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a fairly  delicate  print  from  it;  then  I use  the  fast 
variety  of  j)a])er  and  dilute  the  dcvelo])cr  some- 
times to  one  in  four  of  water  compared  with  the 
normal.  This  makes  the  process  a slow  and 
tedious  one,  of  course,  and  the  color  of  the  print 
may  be  impaired.  But  we  have  considered  an 
extreme  case,  and,  generally  si>eaking,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  iinality  of  negatives  can  be  rectified 


by  using  the  fast  paper  with  the  developer  half 
normal  strength. 

When  we  come  to  the  matter  of  control  in  print- 
ing, we  realize  the  advantage  we  have  in  manipu- 
lating a comparatively  large  picture  compared  with 
the  small  one  in  a printing-frame.  Some  slight 
masking  is  generally  necessary  with  light  sub- 
jects, and  a cardboard-shade,  roughly  cut  to  the 
shape  required,  can  be  kept  continually  moving 
in  and  out  of  the  picture  during  the  short  time  a 
daylight-expostire  through  the  camera  takes. 
Unlike  our  case  when  working  with  a printing 
frame,  we  can  see  exactly  what  we  are  masking, 
for  the  image  is  thrown  clear  on  the  bromide- 
paper.  I have  often  slightly  lightened  a face  that 
printed  too  dark  if  left  to  itself,  by  fixing  a disk 
of  paper  at  the  point  of  a hat-pin,  and  for  a frac- 
tion of  the  whole  exposure  masking  the  face  with 
it,  being  careful  to  keep  the  pin  moving  so  that 
the  shadow  cast  by  it  should  not  show. 

With  such  delicate  subjects,  whose  darkest 
shadows  are  represented  by  a light  gray,  any 
imperfections  in  the  paper  itself  would  be  ter- 
ribly apparent  and  spell  disaster.  With  Kodak 
bromide,  however,  we  need  not  fear,  for  it  is 
singularly  free  of  lilemishes  or  black  spots.  Even 
if  the  uninitiated  may  regard  it  almost  contemp- 
tuously, like  the  lady  of  the  Swiss  mountains, 
considering  it  rattier  as  the  Cinderella  of  the 
printing-])rocesses,  yet  for  delicate  work  it  has  no 
rival.  After  all,  the  camera,  with  its  sureness  of 
touch,  can  draw  for  us  with  silver-point  fineness 
and  delicacy  — and  here  is  waiting  a pure-white 
paper  with  a l)eautiful  matte  surface,  and  it  is  up 
to  us  to  use  it  jjictorially. 

From  “Kodak  Bromide  Pictures.” 

There  is  no  doulit  that  the  old  masters  were 
excellent  craftsmen  — better,  perhaps,  than  the 
masters  of  to-day.  They  wrought  with  knowledge 
and  taste,  as  well  as  with  sincerity;  and  it  was 
their  grasp  of  craftsmanship,  their  aliility  to  exe- 
cute as  well  as  to  i)lan,  that  made  possible  the 
splendid  art  of  the  Renaissance.  This  is,  indeed, 
a nolile  and  not  an  impossible  standard  for  photo- 
pictorialists  to  attain.  Some  are  doing  it,  and 
many  more  should  follow.  Those  old  artists  did 
not  always  live  in  j)eaccful  times,  and  it  was 
often  trials  and  privation,  not  ease  and  opulence, 
that  stimulated  their  desire  for  higher  emotional 
expression;  so  that  im])cnding  danger  of  our 
domestic  ])cace  — yes,  national  disaster,  itself  — 
will  tend  to  awaken  our  slumbering  muse,  who 
will  lead  us  to  better  and  nobler  things  in  artistic 
jjerformance. — AV.  A.  F. 
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Burson  Goes  Into  Business 


MICHAEL  GROSS 


URSOX  liked  Art  Condit  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him.  That  was  rather 
strange,  for  they  first  met  in  tlie 
waiting-room  of  a photo-studio, 
where,  in  answer  to  an  advertise- 
ment for  an  assistant,  Burson  liad  called  — to 
find  Art,  his  only  rival  for  the  position,  already 
there.  But  instead  of  the  scowl  with  which  job- 
seekers usually  greet  a new  arrival,  Burson  re- 
ceived a warm  smile,  and  he  noticerl  that  room 
had  been  made  for  him  on  the  settee.  In  the 
interval  that  elapsed  before  the  proprietor  was 
ready  to  interview  ai)plicants,  Burson  had  ample 
time  to  study  his  companion,  and  found  his  first 
favorable  impression  confirmed. 

His  rival,  Burson  decided  mentally,  was  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  a well-built 
youth,  with  a frank  and  open  countenance,  good- 
natured  eyes  and  lips  that  seemed  continually 
on  the  verge  of  breaking  into  a smile.  For  the 
rest,  Burson  noticed  that  he  was  neatly  dressed 
and  possessed  an  air  of  quiet  dignity.  In  short, 
he  was  the  kind  of  fellow  whom  Burson  felt  in- 
stinctively that  he  could  like.  So  strong  was  this 
feeling  that  when  — after  a lc)iig  wait  — his  com- 
panion was  asked  to  stej)  inside,  Burson,  though 
needing  the  position  sadly,  found  himself  wish- 
ing that  this  fellow,  whom  he  did  not  even  know 
by  name,  would  be  given  the  j>reference. 

But  in  a few  minutes  the  interview  was  over, 
his  rival  had  returned  and  Burson  was  asked 
to  step  in.  The  reciuirements  of  the  position  were 
ex])lained  to  him,  but  they  were  such  that  Bur- 
son confessed  frajikly  he  could  not  meet,  ami 
he  walkefl  back  into  the  waiting-room  again.  Art 
was  still  there,  and  somehow,  feeling  as  if  they 
had  been  frienfls  for  years,  Burson  told  him  all 
that  had  occurred.  Tiiey  walked  out  together, 
and  before  a quarter  of  an  hour  had  elaj)sed  were 
calling  each  other  by  their  first  names.  They 
parted  a little  later  with  the  understanding  that 
they  were  to  meet  the  next  morning  to  hunt  the 
elusive  “job”  together. 

It  was  after  two  more  weeks  of  unsuccessful 
searching  for  a j)osition  that  the  great  idea 
came  to  Art.  “Here  we  are,”  he  saiil  to  Burson, 
at  the  end  of  a particularly  dreary  and  resultless 
day,  “two  big,  husky  fellows" — Burson  stooil 
five  feet,  five  inches,  and  was  built  like  a jockey, 
but  Art  knew  that  he  liked  t(j  be  called  husky  — 
“trying  our  best  to  find  some  one  willing  to  make 
a profit  by  exploiting  the  result  of  our  labor.” 
“What 's  the  matter,  Art.^”  Burson  laughed; 


“been  listening  to  a socialist-orator  hammering 
the  capitalists!"'” 

“No,  I haven't,”  Art  said  earnestly:  “l.)ut 
what  I mean  is  this.  As  long  as  we  are  willing  to 
work  we  ought  to  get  the  profit  from  our  efforts. 
AVhy  can't  we  go  into  business  for  ourselves?  We 
know  the  game  well,  and  the  little  I ’ve  saved  is 
just  enough  to  give  us  a start.  I 'll  finance  the 
thing  and  you  can  pay  me  back  your  share  as  we 
go  along.” 

As  a result  of  this  conversation,  had  you  been 
passing  40  Elm  Street  any  time  within  the  next 
two  weeks,  your  attention,  no  doid)t,  wonld  have 
been  attracted  to  a little  sign  hanging  above  the 
weather-1  )eaten  door,  reading  — “Bukson  and 
Condit.  Specialists  in  Photographv.'’  If  your 
curiosity  in  seeing  such  an  aunoimcement  on  a 
tenement-house  was  strong  enough  to  make  you 
clinil)  the  three  flights  of  creaky,  dilajiidated 
stairs  to  the  top  floor,  you  would  there  have  dis- 
covered both  members  of  the  firm,  busy  with 
saw  and  hammer,  building  benches  and  other 
home-made  furniture. 

Finally,  one  Monday  moruiug,  the  studio  — if 
the  two  little  rooms  could  be  so  flatteringly 
designated  — was  all  fitted  up.  Art  and  Burson, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  large  room  — the 
small  one,  built  originally  for  a lied-chamber. 
had  been  converted  into  a darkroom  — exqu'essed 
themselves  as  being  well  pleased  with  their  labors, 
and  viiweil  that  if  they  did  ii't  own  a six-story 
concrete  building  within  a year,  it  would  n't  be 
because  they  were  afraid  to  work.  Then  they 
shook  hands  solemnly  on  the  jiledge  and  went 
out,  Burson  locking  the  door  reverently  behind 
them. 

“Where  are  you  going  to  start?”  Burson  asked 
as  they  reacheil  the  street. 

“I  thiide  I 'll  call  on  an  ac((uaintance  of  mine, 
who  makes  cider  and  vinegar,"  Art  answered, 
“and  see  if  I can't  coax  a little  business  out  of 
him.” 

“Guess  I 'll  try  to  rustle  up  au  order  myself,” 
Burson  said;  and  wishing  each  other  luck,  the 
partners  went  ofi’  iu  oiijiosite  ilirections. 

A ten-minute  walk  brought  .\rt  to  the  office 
of  the  Acme  Ciiler  and  Vinegar  Company,  and, 
entering,  he  asked  to  see  Mr.  Simeox,  the  jiresi- 
dent  of  tlie  concern.  'I'he  girl,  who  took  his  name, 
came  back  with  the  news  that  he  could  go  right 
in,  and  .Vrt  walked  down  the  aisle  to  the  presi- 
dent's office. 

Mr.  Simeox,  who  knew  .\rt  when  he  was  em- 
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jiloycd  with  a local  pliotographer,  greeted  him 
warmly  and,  on  being  told  of  the  new  “Bnrson 
and  Condit  Comjiany,”  said  that  he  had  some 
work  to  be  done  and  wonld  gladly  give  the 
“company”  a chance  at  it.  He  pressed  a buzzer 
on  his  desk  and  said  to  the  boy  who  answered: 
“Bring  me  a ((iiart  and  pint  bottle  of  onr  new 
grajie-juice.” 

“This  is  one  of  onr  latest  products,”  Mr.  Sim- 
cox  told  Art,  when  the  boy  handed  him  the  bot- 
tles a few  moments  later.  “We  call  it  Acme 
Graiie-Jnice.  It  comes  in  two  sizes,  pints  and 
quarts,  and  I want  a good  photograph  of  each 
size.  Do  yon  think  yon  boys  can  make  two  good 
pictures  for  me?” 

Art’s  smile  must  have  been  more  exjiressive 
than  words,  for  Mr.  Simcox,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  called  the  boy  in  again  and  ordered 
that  the  bottles  be  wrajiped  up.  However,  when 
he  handeil  Art  the  ]iackage,  a sudden  tlioiight 
came  into  his  mind.  “Golly!  I ’m  certainly  glad 
I rememberecl  tliis  thing  before  you  had  gone,” 
he  exclaime<l,  "or  I 'd  have  given  you  uninten- 
tionally a whole  lot  of  trouble  on  this  order.” 

“AMiat 's  the  matter?  Wrong  bottles?”  Art 
inquired. 

“No;  worse  than  that."  Mr.  Simcox  answered; 


“I 've  given  you  something  to  reproduce  that 
you ’d  find  it  hard  to  reproduce  satisfactorily. 
Yon  see,”  he  went  on,  “grape-juice  is  virtually 
opaque  and,  when  photographed,  giv'es  you  just 
a black  mass,  with  no  highlights,  unless  you  fake 
them  in  by  hand,  which  I don't  want  you  to  do. 
Now,  you  just  wait  a minute,  and  I 'll  have  the 
boy  empty  the  grajie-jnice  out  of  these  bottles 
and  fill  them  with  light  vinegar  instead.  Then 
yon  'll  get  a good  jihotograph,  because  vinegar, 
though  virtually  the  same  color  as  grape-juice, 
is  transparent,  and  it  will  enable  you  to  get 
natural  highlights  and  shadows  in  your  photo- 
graph.” 

Art  gave  the  bottles  back  to  the  boy  and  waited 
until  they  were  refilled.  Then,  highly  elated  at 
having  received  his  first  order  so  quickly,  he  hur- 
ried back  to  the  studio.  In  order  to  keep  the 
vinegar  cold,  he  filled  a basin  full  of  water  and 
laid  the  bottles  in  it  so  that  only  the  necks  pro- 
truded; after  which  he  went  down  to  buy  some 
plates. 

Burson  had  not  been  idle,  in  the  meanwhile. 
He  remembered  having  called  on  two  lady-artists 
— as  he  termed  them  — at  the  time  that  he 
worked  in  the  “ Pyro-Prison.”  Since  they  had 
occasionally  paintings  to  be  photographed,  he 
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decided  to  pay  them  a visit  and  solicit  tlieir 
business.  Fortunately,  they  were  lioth  in  when 
he  arrived,  and  Burson,  knowing  what  price  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  photographs, 
quoted  one  a trifle  lower.  He  explained  the  re- 
duction by  the  fact  that  he  was  now  in  business 
for  himself,  and  low  overhead  expenses,  and  was 
satisfied  with  less  profit  than  a big  concern.  He 
became  so  enthusiastic  about  the  little  studio  and 
what  facilities  they  had  to  do  excellent  work, 
that  the  ladies  expressed  a desire  to  see  the 
place. 

Nothing  could  have  pleased  Burson  more.  He 
immediately  extended  an  invitation,  and  the 
ladies,  having  nothing  better  to  do  at  the  mo- 
ment, accepted  promptly.  A half  hour  later 
found  them  climbing  the  three  flights  of  stairs 
leading  to  the  studio,  with  Burson  leading  the 
way.  He  tlmew  open  the  door  to  let  his  guests 
pass  in  first,  and  the  chorus  of  “Ahs”  and  “Ohs” 
that  floated  back  to  him  were  as  balm  to  his 
soul. 

“Fitted  up  nice  and  comfy,  is  n't  it.^”  he  asked 
beaminghu 

“My,  but  it  surely  is,”  one  of  his  guests  re- 
marked enthusiastically;  “it’s  a regular  darling 
of  a place.  Such  an  odd  location,  too;  in  a tene- 
ment-house. Real  Bohemian,  I call  it.” 

The  long  climb  had  made  Burson  thirsty,  and 
he  felt  instinctively  that  his  visitors  must  be 
thirsty,  too.  He  wondered  if  it  would  be  right 
to  excuse  himself  for  a moment  and  go  down  for 
some  liquid  refreshments.  Just  at  this  moment 
he  happened  to  glance  at  the  table  and  noticed 
the  two  bottles  in  the  basin.  He  edged  over  and 
heaved  a prayer  of  thanks  as  he  saw  the  labels. 
“Acme  Grape-.Juice,”  they  read,  “a  Delicious 
Thirst-Quenching  Beverage.”  “Good  old  Art,” 
Burson  thought  to  himself;  “he 's  a regular  i>art- 
ner.  Lord  bless  him.  He  must  have  anticipated 
that  there  was  a possibility  of  my  liringing  a 
customer  up  here  and  he  providetl  refreshments 
accordingly.  Who  could  n't  get  along  with  a 
thoughtful  fellow  like  that?”  To  his  guests  he 
said,  with  a sweep  of  Ids  hands  toward  the  bottles : 
“No  doubt  you  are  tired  after  the  long  walk- 
upstairs.  May  I offer  you  a glass  of  nice,  cold 
grape-juice?  We  always  manage  to  have  a little 
refreshment  on  hand,”  he  went  on  airily,  “al- 
though, as  you  may  see,  we  liave  to  revert  to 
ancient  methods  of  refrigeration  to  kee]>  it  cool.” 

fl'he  ladies  said  they  wouhl  l)e  delighted  to 
partake  of  the  beverage,  and  Burson  started  to 
search  for  glasses.  He  found  two,  and  handed 
one  to  each  of  his  guests.  For  himself  he  took  an 
eiglit-ounce  graduate,  saying  as  he  did  so,  “I 'm 
used  to  roughing  it,  you  know,  and,  besides,  the 
ounfe  or  two  of  potassium-cj-anide  that  this 


graduate  might  contain  won’t  hurt  me.” 

He  opened  one  of  the  bottles,  filled  the  two 
glasses  brimful  and  then  poured  out  eight  ounces 
for  himself.  One  of  the  ladies,  in  a few  well- 
chosen  words,  wished  Burson  luck  in  his  new 
venture,  after  which  they  all  raised  their  glasses 
to  their  lips.  Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  Art 
came  walking  in.  Grasping  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  he  jumped  forward  with  a restraining 
gesture.  But  Burson,  misunderstanding  his  in- 
tention, said  with  a laugh,  “You  ’ll  have  to  wait 
for  your  drink  until  we  ’re  through.  Art;  there 
are  no  more  glasses  ” — and  with  the  words  he 
took  a long,  deep  drink  of  the  cool  liquid,  the 
ladies  following  after  him. 

There  was  a moment’s  intense  silence  — while 
the  acid-sour  vinegar  went  down.  Then  the  un- 
fortunate trio  started  sputtering,  retching, 
coughing  and  wheezing.  One  of  the  ladies  gasped 
out  that  she  had  been  poisoned,  at  which  the  other 
paused  from  her  sputtering  and  clutched  at  her 
heart  spasmodically,  to  see  if  it  were  still 
beating. 

Art  tried  to  explain  the  cii’cnmstances  to  them, 
but  found  himself  roughly  thrust  to  one  side,  as 
the  lady-artists  shot  by  him,  out  of  the  door  and 
down  the  stairs.  Then  Burson,  seeing  his  newly 
acquired  customers  thus  deserting  him,  tried  to 
gasp  out  an  apology,  but  his  words  were  lost  in 
the  fit  of  sputtering  that  seized  him  at  the 
moment. 

“Why  tlie  devil  didn't  yon  mark  that  stuff 
‘vinegar’?”  Burson  asked  angrily,  when  he  had 
recovered  sufficiently  to  talk;  “now  we’ve  lost 
a good  accoimt.” 

“Why  didn't  you  bring  your  own  refresh- 
ments,” Art  came  back  at  him,  in  the  same  tone 
of  voice.  “I  did  n’t  know  your  customers  would 
object  to  driid<ing  a little  vinegar.”  Then  his 
unfailing  good  humor  came  to  his  rescue,  and 
he  said  with  a smile,  “Well,  you ’ve  lost  a cus- 
tomer and  I ’ve  gained  one,  so  we ’ve  broken  even 
on  our  first  day's  work.  That  is  n’t  so  bad,  but 
here 's  for  better  luck  to-morrow.”  And  they 
shook  on  it. 

.Vn  art'st  should  lie  conscientious  and  loyal  in 
his  work,  ami  a devout  and  earnest  citizen. 

Giuseppe  Verdi. 

fl'o  agree  with  tlie  greatest  number  of  sound 
judges  is  to  be  in  the  right,  ami  sound  judges  are 
[lersons  of  natural  sensibility  and  acquired  knowl- 
edge. On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned, 
tliere  are  critics  whose  jiraise  is  a libel  and  whose 
reeommemlat ion  of  any  work  is  enough  to  con- 
demn it. WlLLI.\M  II.VZLITT. 
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is  generally  conceded  that  the 
ractice  of  amateur  ])hotography  is 
le  pastime  par  excellence,  because 
:>  other  hohliy  can  l^e  compared 
ith  it  for  the  boundless  character 
of  its  joys  and  benefits.  The  winter-season,  with 
its  diversified  indoor-activities,  came  to  an  end 
several  months  ago,  and  now  the  camerist  is 
busy  afield  utilizing  the  picture-material  that 
nature  is  unfolding  with  such  unstinted  gen- 
erosity. Sauntering  across  meadow  and  field, 
over  hill  and  through  wood,  while  enjoying  the 
freedom  of  air  and  sunshine,  the  camerist  is  to 
be  envied,  indeed.  In  contemplating  the  beauti- 
ful views  that  are  spread  l)cfore  him,  his  thoughts 
no  longer  dwell  on  scenes  of  human  strife  and 
suffering  — although  his  symjiathies  for  a right- 
eous cause  are  never  allowed  to  slumber  — but 
turn  to  those  of  harmony  and  peace.  Although 
his  pursuit  arouses  only  the  best  that  is  in  him, 
efforts  to  exemplify  nol)le  ideals,  the  camerist 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  practical  side  of  his 
activity  — the  endeavor  to  adapt  scenic  material 
to  artistic  requirements,  for  nature  per  sc  is  not 
art  and  not  to  be  iiiterpreted  literally.  Lhiless  he 
be  an  exj)crt  pictorialist,  the  camerist  should 
remember  to  apply  the  knowledge  he  has  ac- 
cpiired  during  the  past  winter-months  to  the 
making  of  better  ])ictiires,  trying  to  profit  by  the 
mistakes  he  has  made  in  composition  or  selection 
and  in  certain  matters  of  technique.  If  successful 
in  exhibitions  aiifl  compositions,  during  the  ])ast 
year,  he  is  probably  one  of  those  who  do  not  re- 
main satisfied,  but  seek  to  improve  their  best 
efforts,  realizing  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
perfection.  He  has  studied  the  work  of  acknowl- 
edged masters  in  ])ictorial  photography;  he  has 
souglit  and  received  criticism  of  liis  own  pictorial 
efforts  and  intends  to  profit  by  it.  He  is  now  re- 
solved to  exercise  more  care  in  the  choice  of  his 
themes  anil  to  bestow  ujjon  them  the  benefit  of 
his  accumulated  knowledge.  Aided,  too  — ])er- 
haps  — by  the  pressure  of  economy,  he  will  make 
fewer  exjiosures,  being  determined  that  these 
shall  rcju’csent  his  sujireme  ability.  Without  any 
reference  to  existing  conditions,  he  will  jiermit 
himself  to  be  taken  ca])tive  by  an  attractive 
view,  though  he  will  deliberate  in  cajituring  its 
beauty,  considering  carefully  the  most  artistic- 
aspect  of  the  idtimatc  result. 

He  is  siqiposcd  now  to  be  viewing  a landsca])e, 
wcigliing  its  artistic  jiossiliililics  as  affected  l>y 
its  component  parts,  including  the  sky,  the  light 


and  perspective.  The  sun  is  at  the  meridian; 
there  are  no  long  shadows  to  add  to  the  pictorial 
interest.  A well-balanced  picture  seems  out  of 
the  question.  Therefore,  it  may  be  well  to  wait, 
or  to  come  again  in  the  morning  or  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  oblique  rays  of  the  sun  will  pro- 
vide favoring  shadows.  The  experienced  worker, 
after  having  composed  his  picture,  can  easily 
imagine  shadows  of  suitable  length,  and  deter- 
mine accordingly  the  hour  at  which  the  exposure 
is  to  be  made.  The  novice,  if  so  disposed,  can 
make  a hasty  pencil-sketch  of  the  scene,  adding 
shadow's  of  a length  dictated  by  his  own  fancy, 
and  return  to  the  spot  at  the  most  favorable  hour. 

A good  way  to  determine  the  pictorial  quality 
of  a promising  landscajje-subject  is  to  follow  the 
advice  given  by  C.  Baumann,  in  an  admirable 
article,  “Perception  of  the  Visual  Sense,”  in 
August  Photo-Era,  1907,  in  which  he  suggests 
that  the  ajjpearance  of  a potential  theme,  let  us 
say  a landscajie  traversed  by  water  -— a lake  or- 
pond  — where  the  center  of  interest  changes  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  the  sun  and  other  in- 
fluences, be  view'ed  critically,  and  in  detail,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  There  will  be  periods  when  the 
subject  will  merit  an  exposure;  but  most  of  the 
time  it  will  appear  uninviting. 

Of  course,  if  the  sun  is  directly  behind  the 
camera,  the  view'  will  lack  character  and  hardly 
merit  serious  consideration  except  at  a radically 
different  hour  of  the  day.  Here,  again,  a sketch 
picturing  the  landscape  w ith  elongated  shadows 
w'ill  give  a hint  regarding  its  pictorial  value.  On 
the  other  hand,  a landscape  with  striking  pic- 
torial qualities  may  be  made  to  look  particularly 
impressive  w'hen  photogra{)hed  against  the  sun. 
Illuminating  examples  of  this  style  of  pictorial 
photogra])hy  have  apj)eared  in  these  pages  many 
times  during  the  course  of  the  past  ten  years. 
Attention  is  invited  to  an  illustrated  article  on 
this  subject  Ijy  William  S.  Davis,  in  this  issue. 

As  to  weather-conditions,  which  greatly  affect 
the  character  of  the  theme  upon  w hich  the  cam- 
erist is  at  work,  these  form  an  extremely  interest- 
ing topic.  Many  a worker  has  lost  patience,  be- 
come discouraged  and  left  the  scene  of  promising 
j)ic-torial  activity  with  disgust,  because  the  sun 
had  disapi)carcd  unexi)ectcdly  b('hind  the  clouds 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  or  a show  er  or  a prolonged 
fall  of  rain,  if  not  a steady  wind,  had  suddenly 
intruded  itself,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  his  ])icture- 
making.  In  February  Piioto-Era  for  1917 
will  be  found  an  excciitionally  valuable  article, 
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with  a series  of  snperl)  exami)les  of  pictorial  ])1kj- 
tograpliy,  from  the  pen  anil  camera  of  Charles  S. 
Oh  ott,  which  ought  forever  to  dispel  the  notion, 
existing  in  the  minds  of  many  amateurs,  that 
pictures  cannot  he  made  under  wliat  hitherto 
have  Vjcen  considered  imj)ossil>le  photographic 
conditions.  And  as  to  picturing  a iJeo])leil  street 
during  a severe  snowstorm,  one  need  only  to  con- 
template the  winter-scene,  hy  W.  R.  Rradford, 
that  occupies  a conspicuous  ])laee  in  this  issue, 
to  he  convinced  that  a])parent  ill  fortune  is  in 
reality  a blessing.  Indeed,  such  a cimditioii  may 
henceforth  be  welcomed  rather  than  disdained. 

.V  condition  which  most  amateurs  dread  is 
when,  during  an  ideal  atmosi)heric  stillness,  and 
at  a critical  moment,  a breeze  suddenly  spriiigs 
uj),  creating  a ilisturbance  amoTig  the  trees  or 
flowers  that  are  featured  in  the  picture.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  a!i  uneasy  autoehromisl,  bulb  in 
hand,  standing  before  a grou])  of  gorgcfnis  rho- 
flodendrons  gracefully  swaying  in  the  breeze.  He 
glares  fiercely  at  the  unseen  intruder,  muttering 
anathemas  between  his  teeth,  aud  imi)atienll\- 
awaiting  the  hill  which  arrives  at  last.  In  the 
meantime,  the  owner  of  the  garden  where  the 
camerist  is  having  the  time  of  his  life,  reposes 
comfortably  on  the  veranda,  saying  tf>  himself, 
'■'Ihank  heaven  for  this  lovely  breeze!” 


L.  C.  COOK 

Among  the  many  things  to  avoid  is  jiictorial 
redundancy  — several  complete  pictures,  or  seji- 
arate  themes,  on  one  jilate — singleness  of  ])nr- 
I>ose  being  the  keynote  of  a well-ordered  compo- 
sition. A brook  or  stream  in  i)ersi>ective,  with  a 
jiretty  road  running  jiarallel  to  it,  has  tem])teil 
sneeessfully  many  an  amateur,  and  critical  be- 
holders of  the  jirint  would  ask  themselves  which 
of  tlu>  two  was  the  principal  subject  of  interest. 
It  should  not  be  a.  iliflicult  matter  for  the  camerist 
to  decide  whether  the  road  or  the  brook  ought 
to  be  made  the  ehic'f  source  of  pictorial  concern. 
If  it  can  be  done  in  the  finished  print  — by  trim- 
ming — it  is  easy  of  aehievemeiit  before  making 
the  exposure. 

Xow,  to  go  on  with  com])osition,  which  is  the 
life  of  a pictorial  ])hotogra])h  and,  in  one  form  or 
another,  has  lu'cn  treateil  frequently  in  these 
[lages  aud  always  by  able  writers.  lu  trying  to 
arrange  an  harmonious  jiictiire,  the  camerist 
need  not  be  disturbed  on  account  of  a diseorilant 
note  an  intrusive  object  in  loo  high  a key  — 
for  the  reason  that  it.  ea,u  be  cared  for  in  the  afti'r- 
In-alment  of  the  negative.  However,  he  must 
not  abuse  his  ability  to  modify  the  harsh  con- 
trasts that  may  exist  in  the  original  view,  d'o 
subdue  the  white  sheen  of  the  surface  of  a jiond 
or  lake,  or  to  accord  ;i  similar  treatment  to  a 
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“hald-licaded”  sky,  or  even  to  lighten  the  low 
tone  of  a shadow-mass,  shonld  he  done  with  the 
utmost  skill  and  judgment,  as  any  overcorrection 
may  tend  to  destroy  the  original  color-values, 
and  a practised  eye  is  sure  to  detect  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  improve  on  nature.  In  this 
connection  it  may  he  well  to  remind  the  worker 
tliat  the  deepest  shadows  in  nature,  even  when 
photographing  against  the  sun,  should  not  he 
represented  hy  an  ahsolute  hlack,  for,  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  a pure  hlack  does  not  exist  in  nature 
— not  even  in  the  darkest  night. 

The  canierist  standing  like  a statue  and  gazing 
onward,  upward,  anticipating  the  precious  mo- 
ment when  to  expose  the  plate,  presumahly  dis- 
likes a blank  sky  in  his  picture.  When  he  focused 
the  view.  r|uickly  moving  cuniulous  clouds  filled 
the  sky  within  the  angle  of  his  lens;  hut  when  he 
was  about  to  execute  the  exposure,  behold!  they 
liad  passetl  on.  He  is  philoso])hical,  however, 
and,  by  and  hy,  another  group  of  superb  clouds 
slowly  approaches  to  occupy  the  s])ace  vacated 
hy  its  ])redecessor.  The  canierist  is  ready,  and, 
click!  the  A’apory  forms  occnjiy  the  allotted  jilace 
on  the  jilate.  But  what  if  the  sky  remains  cloud- 
less during  the  rest  of  the  day?  This  canierist, 
being  a true  sportsman,  will  wait  for  a day  when 
clouds  similar  to  those  he  lost  ajipear  in  the  sky, 
and  photograiih  them  on  a separate  jilatc,  taking 
jiaiiis  to  suit  the  time  to  that  of  the  previous 
cloudless  exposure.  To  make  a combination- 
print  from  the  two  negatives  (double-printing)  is 
easily  accomjilished  by  the  initiated.  Yet  he 
who  would  print  a morning-cloud  into  an  after- 
noon-picture, or  vice  versa,  or  place  a high- 
altitude  cloud  near  a low  horizon,  may  deceive 
the  uninformed;  Imt  an  expert  — never! 

This  firings  up  the  sidiject  of  clouds,  or  clouds 
in  landscape,  which  has  been  treated  in  an  exem- 
])lary  manner  by  W.  S.  Davis  in  August  Photo- 
Era,  1910,  and  by  Katherine  Bingham  in  August, 
1915.  The  September,  1915,  competition  was 
“Clouds  in  Landscape,”  and  yielded  a suiierb  col- 
lection of  sidijects.  A kindred  topic  is  the  man- 
agement of  chiaroscuro,  in  the  ojicn,  with  its 
manifold  pictorial  possibilities.  Here,  again, 
W.  S.  Davis  has  come  to  the  rescue  with  a helpful 
illustrated  essay,  “Sunshine-Effects,”  in  the  May, 
191(),  issue,  although  hundreds  of  striking  pic- 
tures illustrating  this  poiid  have  appeared  in  these 
[lages  during  the  jiast  ten  years. 

d'rees  are  not  only  an  indisjiensable  element  in 
a truly  jiictorial  landscape,  but,  in  themselves, 
form  one  of  the  nolilest  of  jiictorial  themes.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  in  no  more  delightful 
manner  than  l>y  Theodore  Eitel,  whose  repnla- 
tion  as  an  exponent  of  jiictorial  jihotography  is 
based  ujion  his  numerous  beautiful  jiortrayals  of 


the  Kentucky  beeches  — so  familiar  to  Photo- 
Era  readers  for  the  jiast  eight  years.  His  illus- 
trated essay,  “The  Forest  and  the  Camera,” 
which  glorified  the  issue  of  September,  1910,  is 
esteemed  as  a classic  in  photographic  literature. 
W.  S.  Davis  has  also  contributed  several  valuable 
treatises  on  trees,  notably  in  July,  1912;  and 
Herbert  L.  Gleason,  in  an  elaborately  pictured 
article  that  appeared  in  October,  1916,  explained 
very  convincingly  the  artistic  adaptability  of 
trees  to  the  landscape.  Of  still  further  practical 
help  to  the  tree-photographer  are  the  Photo-Era 
competitions’  very  attractive  tree-pictures  ap- 
pearing in  the  June,  1910,  and  the  November, 
1912,  issues. 

A department  in  landscape-photography  that 
many  canierists  avoid,  because  of  the  serious 
difficulties  connected  with  it,  is  cascades,  water- 
falls and  swiftly  running  streams,  w'hen  enclosed 
by  objects  (woods  or  cliffs)  that  exclude  the  light. 
Of  course,  such  subjects  cannot  be  photographed 
satisfactorily  by  nn-ans  of  quick  exposures,  in 
which  case  gradation  will  be  lacking  in  the  run- 
ning or  falling  water,  and  the  setting  will  appear 
merely  as  an  uninteresting  black  mass.  A long 
exposure  is  necessary  to  equalize  the  result,  to 
which  end  the  use  of  a trii>od  for  sueh  work  is 
indispensable.  Now,  there  are  w'orkers  who  are 
partial  to  the  water  of  a fall  and  expose  for  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  setting.  Others,  again,  care 
more  for  the  latter,  and  slight  the  falls  proi>er. 
Many  canierists,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer  a 
good  general  view  of  the  subject  and  compromise 
on  the  ex])osure.  This  method  is  exemplified  in 
a very  pleasing  manner  by  Charles  S.  Olcott  in 
his  view  of  “The  Happy  Isles,”  Yoseniite  Na- 
tional Park,  in  the  February,  1917,  issue.  Here 
an  exposure  of  1,  of  a second,  with  E/16  stop, 
was  given,  showing  a fair  degree  of  motion  in  the 
swiftly  running  brook  and  adequate  detail  in  the 
wooded  enclosure.  The  “ Yernal  Fall,”  same  issue, 
had  an  exposure  of  I of  a second,  with  lens 
stopped  to  F/8,  but  the  fall  was  some  distance 
away,  and  both  pictures  were  made  under  ad- 
verse light-conditions.  The  extremely  beautiful 
“Helen  Hunt  Falls”  in  the  September,  1916, 
issue,  was  given  a comjiromise  exposure  of  ^ of  a 
second,  at  6 p.Ar.,  in  .Vugust,  and  the  result  is 
admirable.  In  his  “Hanging-Rock  Falls”  (Jan- 
uary, 1917,  issue),  Chas.  M.  Debevoise  has  pre- 
sented that  charming  spot  with  true  artistic 
feeling.  The  conditions  of  light  and  atmosphere 
were  very  favorable,  hence,  even  with  his  lens  at 
F/16,  he  obtained  a generally  superb  result. 
“Nevada  Falls,”  by  T.  I).  Fields  (November, 
1916,  issue,  and  here  reproduced),  is  a superb  illus- 
tration of  proportion,  ])erspective  and  technical 
superiority  with  a correct  feeling  for  elevatit>n. 
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If  the  physical  structure  of  tlie  fall  permits, 
i.e.,  if  the  mass  of  falling  water  is  well  divided 
from  its  setting,  the  skilful  photographer  exposes 
two  separate  plates  ■ — one  on  the  fall  proper,  the 
other  on  the  rest  of  the  picture,  using  his  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  the  amount  of  time  neces- 
sary for  each.  The  resulting  combination-print 
will  represent  the  view  as  it  ajjpears  to  the  eye 
— the  descending  waters  with  a satisfactory 
scale  of  gradations  and  a fine  sense  of  movement. 


scape.  In  the  former,  the  landscape  — in  its 
broader  sense  any  open-air  view,  land  or  sea  — 
dominates  the  figures,  and  in  the  latter  the  fig- 
ures are  subservient  to  the  landscape.  Never- 
theless, more  pictures  are  made  in  which  the 
figures  fail  to  harmonize  with  the  lamlscape- 
setting  than  where  they  appear  to  be  indispen- 
sable accessories.  The  trouble  is  that  the  figures 
are  generally  an  afterthought;  whereas  the  cam- 
erist  should  plan  his  picture  in  advance,  if  pos- 
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and  the  surroundings  filled  with  adequate  values 
and  detail. 

It  is  astonishing  how  highly  the  average  ama- 
teur prizes  a print  picturing  a perfect  reflection. 
He  regards  such  a performance  as  an  eminently 
artistic  one,  and  is  intensely  gratified  when  the 
beholder  is  unable  to  distinguish  the  original 
object  from  the  mirrored  image.  Such  pictures 
are  interesting  merely  from  a technical  view-point, 
and  in  the  case  of  certain  views  in  Yosemite 
Valley,  for  instance,  serve  as  spectacular  sights. 
It  is  rather  an  artistic  suV)ordination  of  the  re- 
flected image  of  a mountain  or  other  striking  ob- 
ject in  the  landscape  that  aflds  pictorial  value  to 
the  composition;  but  this  can  be  obtained  most 
advantageously  wlien  the  surface  of  the  sheet  of 
water  yielding  the  reflection  is  slightly  disturbed 
by  wind  or  rain,  or  rendered  obscure  by  sub- 
aqueous vegetation. 

Two  of  the  most  popular  open-air  subjects 
are  landscapes  with  figures  and  figures  in  lanfl- 
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sible,  having  his  models  arrayed  iu  suitable  cos- 
tume as  to  color,  and  understanding  clearly  how 
they  are  to  be  utilized  iu  the  artistic  scheme. 
\V  ere  it  not  that  many  new  Photo-Era  readers 
are  presumal)ly  not  familiar  with  the  Editor’s 
persistent  crusade  against  incongruous  out-door 
api)arel  and  accessories,  certain  oft-re])eated 
criticism  woidd  be  superfluous  here.  Women  or 
men  attired  in  white,  however  a])propriate  to 
the  season,  flo  not  lend  themselves  happily  to  a 
somlire  setting.  A dark  skirt  and  a light  shirt- 
waist, or  a dark  costume  accompanied  by  a white 
hat,  may  be  regarded  as  a suitable  combination 
in  itself,  l)ut  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  harmonize 
with  a low-toned  la7idscaj)e.  Of  course,  a child 
decorated  with  large  light-colored  hair-ribbons, 
however  attractive  to  the  feminine  mind,  is  a 
hrte-noire  of  the  discriminating  photographer. 
To  be  really  in  good  taste,  the  hair-ribbon  ought 
to  be  a shade  darker  than  the  child’s  hair,  ami,  in 
that  case,  woidd  ada])l  itself  readily  to  the  cam- 
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erist's  pictorial  design.  If  used  in  connection 
with  a liigli-toned  landscape  or  a view  at  the 
sea-shore  or  in  a distinct  marine-picture,  a figure 
or  figures  arrayed  in  white  can  he  made  to  ap- 
pear as  an  inseparable  part  of  the  picture.  In- 
deed, the  several  successfid  entries  in  our  “Out- 
door Portraits"  comi)etitions  have  included 
figures  in  light-colored  costumes  gently  relieved 
against  a hackground  of  water,  the  effect  of 


pictures  of  this  kind,  and,  indeed,  with  any  open- 
air  subject. 

Closely  allied  with  the  preceding  subject  is 
outdoor  portraiture.  Here,  too,  the  quality  and 
direction  of  the  lightareof  the  utmost  importance. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  admirable  sea-shore  por- 
trait by  Henry  H.  Blank,  in  the  November,  1914, 
issue,  a delicate  lighting  of  the  face  may  be  ob- 
tained by  seeing  that  the  sun  is  slightly  back  of 
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which  was  extremely  ])leasing.  Among  the 
authors  of  many  <lelightful  wood-interiors  with 
figures,  that  have  graced  these  pages  on  many 
occasions,  arc  l)r.  1).  *1.  Huzieka,  ,1.  H.  lu'kl  and 
Kichard  Pertiieh.  Pictures  from  such  distin- 
guisheil  sources  d<'serv(‘  to  be  studied  int<‘lli- 
gentl\’  by  the  canierist  eager  to  excel  in  this 
branch  ol  jihotograjihy.  A standard  work  on 
this  subject  is  “J,andsca])e  and  Pignre-(\)ini)o- 
sition,”  lavishly  illnstrateil,  by  Sadakichi  Hart- 
mann, and  (list ribu ted  by  t he  Publisher  ol  PiioTO- 
Eua.  It  V ill  be  noticc(l  that  tlie  direction  ol  the 
light  jilays  an  imjxjrtant  jiart  in  the  success  of 


tlie  model,  a temporary  cone-shaped  hood  of 
l/lack  ))aper  jirevcnting  the  sun’s  rays  from 
striking  the  lens.  Ordinarily,  it  is  more  desirable 
to  select  tlie  late  afternoon  for  this  work  — a 
time  when  the  light  is  less  harsh  in  its  effect.  The 
writer  remembers  a portrait  he  made  about 
twenty  years  ago  and  which  protessional  experts 
])ronounee(l  c(|ual  to  an  ideal  studio-effect.  The 
young  lady  sat  in  a chair,  quite  in  the  open,  and 
facing  directly  south.  The  sun  had  set,  and  the 
diffused  light,  first  coming  from  the  west,  grew 
gradually  weaker,  as  its  source  swung  around 
towards  the  east,  fixini  wliich  the  shades  of  night 
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were  gently  steal- 
ing, thus  impart- 
ing to  the  model’s 
face  a soft  and 
beautifully  graded 
quality  of  illumi- 
nation. A fine 
and  plastic  result 
may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  placing 
the  sitter,  earlier 
in  the  day,  in  the 
shadow-side  of  a 
1 i g h t - c o 1 o r e d 
building  — a barn, 
for  instance.  A 
bad  practice  —and 
one  perpetuated 
by  inexperienced 
camerists  — is  to 
photograph  a 
group  of  persons 
standing  or  seated 
directly  under  a 
tree  with  the  sun 
high  above.  The 
result  is  that  the 
brilliant  sunlight 
on  the  ground  is  reflected  upwards  into  the 
faces  of  the  group,  producing  a w'eird  effect 
very  similar  to  a flashlight-group  when  the  source 
of  light  was  on  a line  with  their  feet.  And  as  to 
the  inevitable  souvenir-photograph  of  a picnic- 
party;  how  few  have  been  made  that  show  any 
attempt  to  give  it  an  artistic  touch?  And  what 
camerist  is  there  who  can  produce  a summer- 
outing  party  not  disfigured  by  a white  costume  — 
i.e.,  the  rest  of  the  group  being  in  dark  clothes? 
Yes;  it  is  possible  to  arrange  even  an  ill-sorted 
group  — heterogeneous  as  to  character  of  dress  — 
and  make  it  yield  a photograph  that  is  har- 
monious and  pleasing.  Among  well-known 
authorities  that  have  written  on  these  subjects 
for  Photo-Era  are  David  .1.  Cook  (September, 
1912),  Katherine  Bingham  (.July,  1914),  and 
Albert  Xiess  (April,  191.5).  Highly  successful 
competitions,  “Outdoor-Portraits,”  were  illus- 
trated in  October,  1912,  and  November,  1914. 
A special  editorial,  “Harmonious  Open-Air  I’or- 
traits, ” appeared  in  .July,  1914. 

The  photography  of  public  buildings  or  private 
residences,  in  the  city,  docs  not  interest  tlie  aver- 
age amateur;  but  tliere  is  one  side  to  architec- 
tural photography  that  he  ought  not  to  overlook, 
and  that  is  ancient  landmarks,  particularly  those 
in  his  own  community.  One  never  knows  when 
their  existence  may  come  to  an  end,  and  once 
destroyed,  they  can  never  be  rebuilt  — except  in 


the  form  of  an  im- 
itation.  Then 
there  is  one’s  own 
home  or  that  of  a 
friend,  so  that  it  is 
well  that  the  cam- 
erist be  able  to 
perform  the  work 
as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessional expert. 
The  latter  has 
none  of  the  senti- 
ment that  the  am- 
ateur brings  to  his 
task,  hence  his  ef- 
forts are  perfunc- 
tory, though  tech- 
nically fardtless. 
The  amateur  has 
the  opportunity  to 
become  familiar 
with  the  associa- 
tions that  cluster 
around  the  struc- 
ture; he  can  studj' 
BEATRICE  B.  BELL  surroundiiigs, 

the  best  points  of 
view,  and  devote 
himself  to  the  work  in  a true  con  ainore  spirit. 
Expert  knowledge  as  to  the  required  technique 
and  pictorial  treatment  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  illustrated  pajiers  by  William  S.  Davis,  in 
March,  1913,  and  Robert  |W.  Tebbs,  in  July, 
1915,  editorials  by  Katherine  Bingham  during 
the  years  of  1913,  1914  and  1915,  and  an  impor- 
tant competition  in  July,  1913.  Architectural 
telephotography  has  lieen  treated  iu  a thor- 
oughly able  manner  by  Maurice  Houghton,  in 
April,  1908. 

The  one  great  recreation  that  appeals  to  the 
camerist  who  lives  not  far  from  the  water  is 
marinc-photograjihy.  So  much  has  been  written 
on  this  broad  and  fascinating  topic,  and  beauti- 
fid  pictures  innumerable  — speeding  yachts, 
dashing  waves,  iniffing  tugs  and  liathing-scenes 
— have  adorned  these  jiages  since  the  liirth  of 
I’hoto-Era,  nineteen  years  ago,  that  little  is  left 
for  me  to  suggest.  Therefore,  without  a lingering 
word,  I simply  urge  every  camerist  eager  to  test 
his  mettle  this  summer,  or  the  successful  en- 
thusiast desirous  to  excel  his  last  prize-marine, 
to  read  the  illuminating  and  practical  ])ai)ers, 
illustrated  so  delightfully,  by  B.  J^\  Jamgland,  in 
July,  1913;  J\  A.  Walter,  in  August,  1914;  Alfred 
I’.  Jyooinis,  in  Novcmlier,  1913;  C.  H.  Claudy,  in 
August,  1911,  and  ll'illiam  S.  Davis,  in  August, 
1908,  July.  1910,  and  September,  1915.  Jvathcriue 
Bingham  has  contributed  a nundier  of  higldy 
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interesting  and  practical  editorials  for  August 
and  September,  1913  — also  for  August,  1914  — 
all  worthy  to  be  read  thoughtfully.  Inspiring,  in- 
deed, are  the  marine-pieces  of  such  sterling  artists 
as  Harold  A.  Taylor,  Richard  Pertnch,  William 
S.  Davis  and  B.  F.  Langland.  The  numerous 
Photo-Era  competitions  in  marine-])hotography, 
held  during  the  past  ten  years,  yielded  many 
charming  scenes  on  the  high  seas,  in  harbors  and 
at  the  shore,  which,  together  with  the  usual 
editorial  criticism,  should  be  of  great  help  to  the 
student-camerist.  Nearly  every  number  of 
Photo-Era,  since  1898,  contains  at  least  one  ex- 
emplary marine.  Once  in  a while,  however,  an 
entry,  sent  in  good  faith  to  a monthly  competi- 
tion, reveals  marks 
of  very  careless  tech- 
nique, such  as  prints 
trimmed  parallel 
with  the  edges  of 
the  plate  or  film, 
but  with  the  water- 
line decidedly  off 
the  level.  Remind- 
ing one  of  these 
thoughtless  work- 
ers, recently,  that 
the  water-line  of  his 
seascape  was  run- 
ning violently  u])- 
hill,  he  re{)lied, 
promptly,  that  the 
print  in  question 
was  intended  for 
the  “Uphill  Perspective”  competition.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  frequent  is  tliis  neglect  to  trim 
the  print  at  right  angles  with  the  water-line, 
unless  the  perspective  of  a receding  shore  or 
stream  makes  this  impossible.  Besides,  in  re- 
storing the  lost  equilibrium  of  the  picture  — 
by  trimming  tlie  print  at  all  four  margins  — the 
camerist  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  area  of 
the  print  is  reduced  in  proj)ortion  to  the  hori- 
zontal divergence,  sometimes  causing  the  loss  of 
valuable  portions  of  the  picture.  Users  of  luuid- 
cameras  are  the  chief  offenders  in  tins  res])ect, 
the  remedy  being  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in 
using  the  equipment. 

A camera-activity  that  deals  more  or  less  with 
the  landscape  and,  jjarticularly,  witli  ])ictorial 
composition  is  a!iimal-[)hotography.  d'his  has 
reference  to  the  larger  species  — cattle,  horses, 
sheep.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  arrange  slieej) 
or  cows  in  a compact  group;  indeed,  one  fre- 
quently meets  them  liuddled  together,  wheji  there 
is  no  trouble  to  photograph  them.  A pictorialist 
of  experience  employs  well-known  jnethods  to 
coax  domesticated  or  tamed  animals  to  occiif)y  a 


position  that  suits  his  fancy;  but  to  use  coercive 
means  does  not  always  yield  gratifying  results. 
To  induce  a herd  of  cows  to  walk  into  or  across 
the  ])icture-field  imparts  a forced  imj)ression  to 
the  resulting  picture.  The  animals  will  a])j)ear  to 
be  walking  out  of  the  picture;  spontaneity  of 
composition  is  lacking.  Worse  still,  is  to  photo- 
graph a group  of  cows  or  sheej)  standing  about 
promiscuously  and  facing  in  every  direction, 
some  of  them  astride  the  margins  of  the  field,  so 
that  only  the  hinder  parts  are  visible  in  the  print. 
A picture  including  decapitated  cows  is  surely 
not  a pictorial  success.  The  camerist  familiar 
with  the  ])ropensities  of  the  guardian  of  a herd 
of  cattle  will  certainly  not  risk  a valuable  camera, 

or  his  j)crsonal 
safety,  uidess  there 
is  a chance  of  a 
speedy  retreat.  The 
gentleman  wlio,  bus- 
ily focusing  a group 
of  j)lacid-l o ok  i n g 
kine,  his  head  com- 
pletely under  the 
focusiug-cloth,  was 
suddenly  and  unex- 
peetedly  transferred 
from  his  ])osition  of 
actiA'ity  to  one  of 
safety  and  woe  — 
beyond  the  stone- 
wall - - has  not  been 
known  to  resume 
his  love  of  i)asture- 
photography.  The  photography  of  animals  at 
short  distances  offers  a certain  i)itfall  to  the 
camerist  using  a camera  fitted  with  a short- 
focus  lens.  \ iolent  ])erspectivc  and  grotesque 
distortion  are  the  natural  consequence.  This 
subject  has  l)een  explained  ably  and  illustrated 
convincingly  by  W.  S.  Davis,  in  July,  1!)13, 
issue.  Anotlier  admirable  article  on  the  cor- 
rect and  pictorial  representation  of  animals, 
by  this  authoritative  writer,  will  be  found  in 
Way,  l!)t3.  .1.  F.  .Tones  is  another  notable  j)ho- 
togra])her  of  animals  (cows  and  sheei)),  his  pic- 
torial successes  apiK'aring  in  the  Se])tember,  1910, 
issue.  An  authoritative  paper  <m  the  sulq'cct  of 
dogs,  from  the  i>en  and  camera  of  Arthur  G. 
Eldredge,  aj)})cared  in  the  June,  19t.5,  numl)eraud 
won  universal  apj)rovaI. 

The  idiotography  of  j>arks  and  gardens,  in  gen- 
eral, constitutes  another  j)leasing  ami  grateful 
diversion.  So  many  delightful  combinations  and 
effects  are  obtainable  that  the  efiort  is  surely 
worth  while.  dhe  illustrated  comjietition  of 
January,  1 !)](),  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most 
readers,  .\rthur  G.  Eldredge,  a widely  recognized 
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authority  in  landscape-gardening,  contributed  a 
valuable  paper,  with  charming  illustrations,  to 
the  July,  1914,  number,  and  Katherine  Bingham 
wrote  a helj)ful  editorial,  “Garden-Scenes,”  for 
September,  1915. 

Photographing  children  in  the  open  is  distinctly 
a summer-activity,  and,  of  course,  makes  the 
strongest  appeal  to  the  parents.  This  e.xplains 
the  truism,  “Where  there’s  a baby,  there’s  a 
camera.”  Albert  Niess,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
did  not  spend  his  time  telling  the  neighbors  what 


and,  incidentally,  that  the  city  offers  camera- 
subjects  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 

Apropos  of  life  in  the  city,  there  is  a subject 
which,  though  exploited  without  stint,  has  not 
yet  been  exhausted.  I refer  to  the  rainy  day. 
The  canierist  has  seen  little  beyond  the  average 
umbrellad  pedestrian,  with  particular  attention 
to  a line  of  puddles  on  the  sidewalk;  the  dripping 
cab-horse,  standing  mournfully  in  front  of  a 
saloon;  women  at  the  street-market,  or  the  gen- 
erally monotonous,  depressing  appearance  of  a 


SEVEN  LITTLE  KINGS 

a wonderful  baby  he  had,  how  winning  its  ways 
and  how  funny  its  many  little  pranks.  He  just 
went  out,  liought  himself  a snjierb,  up-to-date 
hand-camera  and  jihotographed  that  infant  in  a 
hundred  different  ways  — in  mirth  and  in  sor- 
row; sitting,  crawling;  climbing,  falling;  eating, 
sleejiing;  alone  and  with  its  mother.  As  Photo- 
Eka  for  A]iril,  1915,  was  not  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  the  ]>rints  of  the  most  remark- 
able baby  in  the  Nation's  Cajiital,  the  Publisher 
decided  to  use  only  a few  of  them.  It  was  hard 
to  choose,  for  they  were  admirable  — one  and 
all.  And  IVIr.  Niess  was  good  enough  to  yield  up 
his  secrets  of  child-photography.  Selecting  chil- 
dren of  less  tender  age,  Charles  J.  Adams  at- 
tuned his  charming  little  models  to  the  landscape 
and  jiroduced  a delightful  article  with  an  inimi- 
table set  of  ])ictures.  It  is  oidy  fair  to  state  that 
no  one  has  ever  surpassed  Air.  Adams'  achieve- 
ment. For  ))roof,  examine  the  April,  191(J,  issue, 
and  bestir  yourselves.i  you  camerists!  But  A.  E. 
Chureliill,  equally  fond  of  children’s  ways,  chose 
to  follow  a different  course.  He  establishetl  his 
activities  in  the  Ghetto  of  New  A'ork,  and  in  this 
particular  asiiect  of  the  sidiject  Air.  Churchill 
scored  brilliantly  — first,  in  October,  1914,  and, 
second,  in  Alarcli,  1917,  In  each  case,  the  cam- 
erist  exi)lained  how  easily  the  thing  can  be  done. 
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park  during  or  after  the  rain.  He  failed  to  notice 
two  little  tots  struggling  to  find  shelter  beneath 
the  tattered  remains  of  a silk  parasol  acquired  at 
the  bargain-counter  of  a popular  dump-heap. 
Among  other  neglected  pictorial  possibilities  that 
might  be  mentioned  is  a Ghetto-child,  protected 
against  the  rain  by  an  old  shawl  folded  over  her 
head  and  around  her  slender  body,  hurrying  to 
the  grocery  or,  maybe,  about  to  enter  a drug- 
store. After  a heavy  shower,  the  gutter  will  be 
flooded  — an  opportunity  little  street-urchins 
will  be  quick  to  seize  by  setting  afloat  impro- 
vised, diminutive  water-craft.  And  thus  the  cam- 
erist  quick  to  see  artistic  j)ossibilities  in  inclement 
weather  will  not  complain  for  the  lack  of  suitable 
picture-material.  This  wet-weather  subject  has 
been  treated  in  a very  jiractical  way  by  Kath- 
erine Bingham  in  October,  1913,  and  a particu- 
larly successful  comjietition  ajipeared  in  Febru- 
ary, 1914. 

During  the  nesting-season  of  song-birds,  the 
nature-lover,  camera  in  hand,  may  often  be  seen 
busily  watching  a bird's-nest  in  the  hope  of  cap- 
turing a good  view  of  the  parent-bird  feeding  its 
young,  or  of  some  other  interesting  ejiisode.  If 
the  canierist  is  inexperienced  in  this  interesting, 
but  unusually  difficult,  line  of  work,  he  may  have 
very  few  good  jiicturcs  to  show  for  his  pains.  The 
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average  bird's-nest  — as  seen  reproduced  in 
periodicals  devoted  to  recreation  or  outdoor 
sports  — is  a confused  mass  of  twigs  and  leaves, 
poorly  defined  and  poorly  lighted.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  bird  from  the  nest. 
No  doubt  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  oliject 
appears  at  first  sight ; 
but  instead  of  view- 
ing it  critically,  the 
camerist  merely  suits 
bis  own  personal  con- 
venience, ‘‘snajis”  it 
and  sends  a print  to 
the  publisher  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  be 
accepted  merely  be- 
cause the  obviously 
unattractive  aspect 
of  the  nest,  as  he  first 
noticed  it,  seems  to 
show  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  getting 
anything  better. 

That  is  no  credit  to 
the  art  of  photogra- 
phy or  any  indication 
of  what  photograi)hic 
skill  can  accomplish. 

The  professional  il- 
lustrator smiles  at 
such  inadequate  re- 
sults, and  forthwith 
replaces  them  with 
attractive,  w e 1 1 - 
drawn  and  convinc- 
ing sketches,  which 
find  instant  appreci- 
ation. Were  the  cam- 
erist to  approach  the 
subject  in  an  intelli- 
gent manner,  or  to 
adopt  a method  used 
and  described  by 
Guy  A.  Bailey,  in  the 
iSIay  issue,  he  would 
achieve  results  of 
which  he  could  be 
proud.  In  any  event, 
he  must  provide  him- 
self with  a suitable 
equipment  and  have 

the  necessary  degree  of  vigilance  and  persever- 
ance. Among  the  numerous  illustrated  articles 
on  this  suliject  of  bird-photography  tliat  liave 
appeared  in  these  i>ages,  the  best  are  by  the  late 
Chester  A.  Reed,  j)hotograplier  and  i)ublisher. 
in  iVIay,  1910,  anrl  by  (niy  A.  Bailey,  noted 
specialist  and  contribtitor  to  Bird-Lnrc,  in  May, 


1917.  An  important  editorial  will  be  found  in 
May,  191.5,  and  productive  competitions  in  May, 
1910,  anil  November,  1914. 

To  the  minds  of  a large  proportion  of  ama- 
teurs, the  photography  of  flowers  is  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  outdoor  camera-activities.  Yet 

simple  as  this  work 
may  seem  to  the  un- 
initiated, many  en- 
thusiastic devotees 
have  not  succeeded 
in  grasping  the  eva- 
nescent, mysterious 
beauty  of  a simple 
wild-flower  in  its 
modest  retreat,  and 
inter])reting  it  in  an 
y symjia- 
thetic  manner.  A 
clear-cut,  jierfunctory 
portrayal  of  its  phys- 
ical structure  does 
scant  justice  to  the 
real  beauty  of  a 
flower  in  the  woods 
or  in  the  field.  In  this 
connection,  one 
sometimes  wonders 
why  the  i)rofessional 
flower-painter  prefers 
to  represent  his  sul>- 
jects  arrayed  amid 
elegant  surroundings 
— in  cut-glass  liowls 
or  costly  vases  stand- 
ing on  marlile  tables 
or  relieved  against 
rich  draperies.  Does 
he  ever  think  of 
painting  the  flower  of 
the  ])oor  woman  who 
lives  in  a liascment, 
amid  ])overty  and 
squalor?  She.  too,  is 
fond  oF  flowers,  but 
is  unalile  to  defray 
the  cost  of  a fitting 
recei)tacle.  So  she 
])laces  her  modest 
ower  — not  an 
American  Beauty  or 
a Killarney  Rose  — in  a broken  jar,  and,  as  it 
stands  on  an  old  table,  it  affords  the  poor  widow 
fully  a,s  much  joy  as  the  costly  array  of  orchids 
does  to  the  woma.n  of  wealth.  I’erhaps  some  am- 
ateur may  take  this  liltic  hint  and  pay  a visit  to 
some  liuuible  aliode  in  the  country,  or  in  the  city, 
where  the  ])of)r  woman's  flower  is  just  as  content 
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as  if  it  reposed  in  milady’s  boudoir.  The  artistic 
treatment  of  flowers,  to  e.vpress  their  celestial 
beauty  with  sympathy  and  poetic  feeling,  has 
been  told  many  times  in  these  pages,  by  word 
and  picture,  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  latter  has  appeared  the  more  eloquent  me- 
dium. The  student-worker  is  referred  to  the  de- 
lightful flower-studies  by  Fannie  T.  Cassidy, 
George  Ale.xander,  William  S.  Davis,  E.  Louise 
Marillier,  Katherine  Bingham  and  H.  R.  Decker 
that  have  appeared  in  Photo-Era,  from  time  to 
time,  during  the  past  ten  years.  As  truthful  rec- 
ords of  the  flora  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
pictures  of  wild-flowers  of  Pike’s  Peak,  by  Ken- 
neth Hartley,  that  appeared  in  June,  1915,  will 
continue  to  be  of  interest  to  the  naturalist,  the 
explorer  and  the  jihotographer.  The  results  of  a 
number  of  successful  competitions,  with  flowers 
as  the  subject,  liave  been  pnlilished  in  Photo- 
Era  during  the  past  nine  years,  so  that  highly 
trustworthy  sources  of  information  are  plentiful 
and  available.  The  camerist  interested  in  other 
natnre-sulijects  is  referred  to  an  article,  beau- 
tifully illustrated,  on  moth-photography,  by 
Edwin  A.  Roberts,  in  May,  191G;  and  one  on 
comic  insect-jiliotography,  by  J.,ehman  Wendell, 
September,  1916. 

In  conclusion,  the  camerist  who  is  keenly 
desirous  to  express  himself  through  the  medium 
of  diffused  definition  should  first  ascertain  the 
object  and  meaning  of  soft-foens  jihotography. 
To  this  end,  he  should  read  the  ajiplication  of  the 
soft-foens  lens  to  landscape,  by  Charles  O. 
Dexter,  in  the  June,  1915,  issue,  and  Arthur 


Hammond,  in^  the  November, 
1911,  issue,  although  no  tone 
has  shown  a more  rational  ap- 
plication of  the  uncorrected 
lens  than  Dr.  D.  J.  Ruzicka. 
The  foregoing  remarks,  though 
of  a somewhat  rambling  nature, 
are  written  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  serve  as  suggestions 
to  the  camerist  at  a time  when 
he  is  industriously  pursuing  his 
hobby.  Let  his  feverish  haste 
to  capture  everything  in  sight 
be  tempered  with  judgment. 
An  album  or  portfolio  contain- 
ing, let  ns  say,  fifty  choice 
prints  will  serve  to  entertain  a 
visitor  far  more  pleasurably 
than  one  filled  with  ten  times 
that  number  of  mediocre  im- 
pressions. Hasty  methods  of 
production  in  photography,  as 
in  any  other  pursuit,  wdthout 
discrimination,  are  responsible 
for  many  failures.  Skill  combined  with  delib- 
erate thought  and  judgment  will  always  tell  in 
the  practice  of  photography. 

There  is  one  result  of  the  perennial  contro- 
versy entitled  “Sharp  v.  Fuzzy”  against  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  too  emphatic  a warning; 
and  that  is  the  belief  which  it  is  apt  to  generate 
in  the  minds  of  some  who  are  just  taking  up 
photography  that  good  technique  does  not  mat- 
ter. A letter  in  these  columns  stated  recently 
that  “It  is  almost  a crime  to  submit  a technically 
perfect  photograph  to  the  average  show,”  and 
those  who  do  not  see  many  exhibitions  may 
gather  that  this  is  the  fact  rather  than  a little 
bit  of  picturesque  exaggeration,  and  that,  such 
being  the  case,  there  is  no  need  to  bother  about 
overcoming  the  preliminary  difficulties  involved 
in  learning  to  make  technically  perfect  photo- 
grajihs.  We  have  seen  more  exhibitions  and  com- 
petitions than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  wwkers, 
and  wx'  state  emphatically  that  in  every  one  in 
which  there  has  been  any  selection  of  the  exhibits 
at  all,  no  picture  has  been  given  a good  position 
which  bore  any  evidence  of  poor  technique,  and 
very  few  such  have  been  admitted  at  all.  Nor 
are  we  believers  in  what  may  be  called  the  fluke 
success.  Dcfiend  upon  it,  the  very  first  essential 
to  the  successful  production  of  a photographic 
pictnre,  whether  it  is  to  be  sharp  or  fuzzy,  strong 
or  soft,  clear  or  foggy,  is  knowing  how'  to  use  the 
materials  and  processes  so  as  to  yield  one  result 
or  the  other,  at  the  will  of  the  user. — Photography. 
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The  Camera  in  War-Time 

The  time  has  come  wlien  the  nation  is  face 
to  face  with  a situation  that  will  tax  all  its 
energies,  wisdom,  loyalty  and  resources  to  mas- 
ter. In  the  course  of  this  gigantic  undertaking, 
certain  industries  will  gain  and  others  will  suffer, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  affected  by  the  new 
conditions.  Obviously,  this  great  war  — result- 
ing, as  it  must,  either  in  the  maintenance  or  the 
destruction  of  those  ideals  for  which  the  cham- 
pions of  democracy  fought  and  laid  down  their 
lives  — will  result  in  great  pecuniary  benefit  to 
the  producers  of  material  necessary  to  combat 
the  violators  of  the  nation’s  honor;  whereas  it 
will  tend  to  discourage,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
pursuit  of  esthetic  activities.  Yet  the  new  con- 
ditions will  move  the  people  to  a larger  appre- 
ciation of  its  nol)ler  attributes  — symiiathy, 
charity  and  self-sacrifice,  and,  in  a material  sense, 
of  the  lessons  of  economy. 

During  the  approaching  crisis,  however,  there 
will  be  need  of  diversions  for  anxious  ami  dis- 
tressed non-combatants,  and  the  one  that  com- 
mends itself  preeminently  is  the  ]>ractice  of  pho- 
tography, And  may  we  not  here  consider  the 
example  of  England,  where,  in  the  face  of  the 
most  critical  period  in  her  history,  the  entire 
body  of  amatenr  photographers,  together  with 
the  photographic  press,  is  exhibiting  a degree  of 
energy  and  ])roductiveness  that  is  as  admiral)le 
as  it  is  amazing.  Such  time-honored  institutions 
as  the  annual  shows  of  the  Royal  Photogra])hic 
Society  and  the  London  Salon  have  suffered  no 
interruption  since  the  beginning  of  the  i)rescnt 
war,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  sevc'ral  photo- 
graphic periodicals.  Can  we  do  less  than  to  emu- 
late this  display  of  enthusiastic  industry  when 
we,  too,  come  to  realize  the  horrors  of  war.^ 
Often,  times  of  stress  ami  anxiety  seem  to  act  as 
a stiuudus  to  greater  achievement,  which  is  cer- 
tainly true  in  the  case  of  several  of  England's 
most  eminent  pictorialists.  But  in  the  United 
States,  the  same  as  in  (treat  Britain,  the  carn- 
erist  should  be  careful  to  observe  the  restrictions 
that  the  Government  is  very  likely  to  impose 
upon  the  use  of  cameras  in  war-time.  His  own 
intelligence  will  suggest  to  him  what  aunera-sub- 
ject  he  should  exclmle,  viz.,  defense- works, 
bridges,  canals,  factories,  light-houses,  wireless- 
stations — in  fact,  any  ol)ject  or  locality  that 
may  prove  of  interest  to  tlie  enemy. 


Beauty  or  Ugliness 

The  assertion,  so  often  made,  that  certain 
sid)jects  in  jiainting  — although  paintc'd  in 
all  sincerity  — have  a tendency  to  repel  instead 
of  to  attract  the  beholder  ought  to  be  pretty  good 
logic.  There  are  artists  who,  unable  to  manifest 
their  talent  through  the  medium  of  the  comely, 
prefer  types  that  arc  unprepossessing,  if  not  act- 
ually hideous.  These  artists  seem  to  be  laboring 
under  the  imi)ression  that  beauty  and  character 
do  not  go  hand  in  hand.  If  a woman,  beautiful 
of  face  and  figure,  as  well  as  of  mind  and  soul, 
does  not  attract  the  interpretive  skill  of  one 
artist,  she  certainly  will  that  of  another. 

Persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  works  of 
some  of  the  sixteenth-century  painters  — • notably 
Rivera.  Ribalta  and  El  Greco  — probably  remem- 
ber realistic  representations  of  physical  torture, 
iucludiiig  scenes  of  martyrdom  of  Christian 
saints,  that  may  still  be  seen  in  the  art-galleries 
of  Europe.  Fortunately,  that  kind  of  art  has  not 
been  ])crpctuated.  There  are,  however,  among 
the  ])resent-day  painters,  not  a few  who  seem  to 
delight  in  ])icturiug  coarse  types  of  men  and 
women,  a sort  of  revival  of  those  disgusting  scenes 
in  which  the  small  Flemish  masters  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  used  to  excel.  Among  the  paint- 
ers who  have  strong  inclinations  toward  the  ugl> 
and  unattractive  side  of  tlie  hnman  species,  is  t he 
Sjranish  jrainter  Zuloaga,  who  has  been  exhibit  ing 
his  diversifi('d  genre-pictures  in  this  country. 
The  merit  of  novelty  of  this  artist's  sU  le  is  gen- 
erally recognized;  but  that  it  makes  a genuine 
a])peal  to  art-lovers  is  an  o])en  (piestion.  How 
such  ])ictures  are  ex|)ecteil  to  arouse  noble  emo- 
tions in  men  accustomed  to  exalteil  ideals,  is 
hard  to  understand.  How  they  came  to  b(>  |)aiuted 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  artist's  |)ossible  love  of 
bull-  an<l  cock-fights,  which  cruel  s|)orts  cannot 
but  brutalize  and  degrade  the  human  soul. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  de\’otees  of 
I)ietorial  photographx'  will  not  be  influenced  b\ 
s\ich  movements  in  art,  but,  rcniaiu  true  to  tlieir 
own  lofty  id(‘als.  Pictorial  ])hotograi)hy  is  so 
broad  and  comiu’elieiisive  in  its  scope,  both  in 
sul)jeet  and  i7iode  of  ex])ression,  that  there  is  no 
ilauger  of  monoton>'  in  the  |)resenl  artistic  treat- 
ment of  pictorial  themes.  Nevertheless,  it  should 
be  r('inembere(l  that  an  absence  of  defects  doe> 
not  neeessarilx'  make  a work  of  arl.  also  that  an 
absence  of  beaiit\'  condemns  it. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO- ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  zvhich  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P., 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  'prints  'will  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  ^ised,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-po.stage  in 
this  letter.  Data-hlanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
Stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  The  prints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
in  the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
stitute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for 
public  exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only 
charge  is  prepayment  of  expressage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  and  exceptional  educational  value. 

Quarterly  Miscellaneous  Competitions 

In  order  to  extend  the  opportunities  for  participation 
by  a larger  ntimber  of  our  readers,  and  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  entries,  these  will  be  a feature  of  1917. 


Awards  — Spirit  of  Winter  Competition 
Closed  March  31,  1917j 

Eir.st  Prize:  A.  B.  Street. 

Second  Prize:  Charles  G.  Begg. 

Third  Prize:  Alexander  Murray. 

Hors  Concours:  W.  11.  Bradford. 

Honorable  Mention:  James  Allan,  C.  A.  Barnes,  Jr., 
W.  B.  Baxter,  Beatrice  B.  Bell,  L.  O.  Bogart,  Rupert 
Bridge,  Kenneth  Dows,  Louis  A.  Dyar,  Jared  Gardner, 
A.  Gascoigne,  A.  B.  Hargett,  Bertran  F.  Hawley, 
.Antoinette  B.  Hervey,  A.  Johnson,  T.  W.  Lindsell, 
Louis  R.  Murray,  Robert  P.  Nute,  J.  A.  Perley,  Wilmer 
S.  Richter,  Myra  D.  Scales,  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  W. 
Stelcik,  E.  W.  Trelawny. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1917 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  August  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer.”  Closes  September  30. 

“Vacation-Pictures.  ’ ’ Closes  October  31 . 

“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  November  30. 

“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 

1918 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 

“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wLshes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Free  Trial-Subscriptions 

P.vrtktpanth  in  either  Photo-Er.\  monthly  compe- 
tition, who  receive  Honorable  Mention,  may  have  the 
j)rivilege  to  give  to  a friend  — not  a reatler  of  the 
magazine  — a free  trial-subscription  of  three  months. 
'I'his  i)lan  is  also  to  be  retroactive  and  to  include  en- 
trants in  comi)etitions  beginning  with  March,  1917. 

If  those  who  are  interested  in  this  proposition  will 
promptly  notify  the  Publisher,  their  wishes  shall  be 
complied  with  immeiliately . 


Landscapes  With  Figures 
Advanced  Competition  — Closes  July  31,  1917 

Entrants  in  this  month’s  competition  will  do  well 
to  notice  that  the  title  differs  from  that  of  the  last  con- 
test of  a similar  nature,  which  was  “Figures  in  Land- 
scape.” In  the  latter  ca.se  the  emphasis  is  on  the  figures, 
and  they  should  be  the  most  important,  whereas  in 
this  month’s  entries  the  landscape  is  to  be  predomi- 
nant and  the  figures  merely  incidental.  Of  one  thing 
the  worker  must  be  sure  — that  landscape  and  figures 
are  not  equally  important.  One  or  tlie  other  — and  in 
this  contest  the  landscape  — must  have  unquestionably 
stronger  interest. 

Not  all  landscapes  permit  the  succes.sful  introduction 
of  figures.  There  must  be  some  logical  place  for  them 
and  an  intelligllde  reason  for  their  being  there.  Above 
all,  they  must  not  be  put  there  obviously  for  the  sake 
of  having  their  pictures  taken.  Seldom  is  it  advisable 
to  have  them  face  the  camera  directly,  as  their  interest 
in  it  — and  in  the  person  behind  it  — is  too  obvious  for 
the  Ijest  results.  If  the  figures  can  be  shown  to  be  inter- 
ested in  .something  within  the  picture-space,  with  their 
eyes  on  some  work  that  they  are  df>ing,  or  turned  to 
some  one  person  in  the  group,  so  that  the  interest  is 
all  contained  within  the  picture-space,  the  unification 
of  the  whole  is  brought  about.  There  is  nothing  accom- 
plished by  introducing  incongruous  figures  “just  any 
place  ” in  a landscape  — unle.ss  it  be  the  marring  of  an 
otherwise  perfectly  good  picture.  When  figures  are  in- 
troduced they  shoidd  not  only  be  in  keeping  with  the 
nature  of  the  scene,  but  they  shoidd  be  placed  near  the 
natural  focus  of  the  lines  of  the  composition,  or  they 
will  draw  the  eye  away  from  that  point  — a thing  to  be 
avoided.  It  would  seem  needless  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  figures  should  be  in  keeping;  but  some  of  the  in- 
congruities one  .sees  make  it  .seem  wise  to  call  attention 
to  that  fact.  One  would  laugh  at  the  photographer  who 
attempted  to  make  country-folk  in  their  commonest 
toil-stained  garments  appear  at  home  in  a city  ball- 
room— yet  why  is  it  not  just  as  much  out  of  keeping 
to  show  women  and  children  in  “party-frocks  ” and 
furbelows  raking  hay  or  engaged  in  similar  pastoral 
pursuits.^  It  outrages  one's  .sen.se  of  fitness.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  or  consistent,  on  the  other  hand, 
than  to  show  the  farm-hand  in  his  natural  garb  engaged 
in  some  such  labor,  or  the  women  of  the  family  picking 
fruit  or  harvesting  vegetables  in  the  home-fields.  Their 
low-toned  garments  lilend  with  their  surroundings  with 
pleasing  effect ; whereas  the  .starched  whiteness  of  a 
more  conventional  garb  would  stanil  out  with  unpleas- 
ant insistence  and  mar  the  whole  composition. 

'I'he  “bare-foot  boy"  beating  the  brook,  with  a bent 
I)in  for  a hook,  or  whistling  along  a country-lane,  is 
better  jiicture-material  than  some  model  of  the  tailor's 
art  with  the  latest  .sporting-e(|uipment.  J'he  placing  of 
the  figures  is  not  less  imiiortant  than  the  nature  of  the 
figures  themselves.  In  nearly  all  well-arranged  land- 
.scape-])ictures  there  is  a foial  point — a spot  toward 
which  the  lines  of  road,  path  or  distant  hills  converge; 
the  ])laee  where  the  eye  rests  naturally  when  looking  at 
I he  view.  If  the  figures  are  idaced  very  far  from  this 
natural  center  of  interest,  they  draw  the  eye  away  and 
create  confusion.  Corot,  the  great.  Freneh  artist,  in- 
troiluces  figures  into  nearly  all  of  his  dream-like  land- 
■scapes;  but  his  placing  of  them  is  sometimes  open  to 
i-ritieism.  In  his  “Orpheus  and  Eurydiee”  the  two  fig- 
ures are  just  alioiit  to  vani.sh  from  the  right-hand  mar- 
gin of  the  picture.  J'he  chief  interest  is  the  beautiful, 
softly  gray-green  landscape  at  the  left,  yet  the  figures 
are  of  .sufficient  size  to  create  a eounter-iuterest,  and  in 
reality,  separated  by  a tree  from  the  main  ]>icture,  they 


form  a separate  picture  by  themselves.  However,  in 
most  of  his  paintings,  the  figures  are  small  and  well 
placed.  Daubigny  is  another  landscape-artist  who  is 
fond  of  introducing  figures.  An  admirable  example  is 
“Le  Print emps.”  Here,  the  line  of  trees  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  path  lead  directly  to  the  small  figure,  which 
is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  whole  scene. 

The  files  of  Puoto-Eea  do  not  seem  to  furnish  many 
examples  of  this  kind  of  composition,  but  the  issue  for 
January,  1915,  has  one  or  two  of  interest.  On  page  7 
is  one  in  which  the  figure  adds  immeasurably  to  the 
desired  effect.  It  is  placed  at  exactly  the  right  point  ■ — 
the  lines  of  the  house-roofs  at  the  right  and  left;  the 
lines  of  the  walk  and  of  the  bases  of  the  tree-trunks  on 
each  side  all  converge  on  the  boy  with  the  umbrella, 
who  walks  calmly  away  from  us,  bent  on  his  own  busi- 
ness, in  the  rain.  The  umbrella  furnishes  the  needed 
explanation  of  the  misty  atmospheric  condition.  Page 
25  of  the  same  issue  shows  another  well-placed  figure. 
The  composition  is  in  loiv  tones,  and  so  soft  in  focus 
that  one  must  look  closely  to  discover  whether  the 
woman  is  “coming  or  going;”  but  she  makes  a dark 
accent  at  the  strategic  point,  where  the  lines  of  the  path 
direct  the  eye.  The  results  of  the  last  contest  on  this 
subject  were  published  in  the  issue  of  Piioto-Era  for 
September,  1915.  The  first  prize  went  to  a very  painter- 
like picture  shown  on  page  141.  The  whole  landscape 
is  soft  and  full  of  atmosphere,  with  the  dark  accent  of 
the  houses  and  plowman  very  well  placed.  It  is  a simple 
composition,  but  well  chosen  and  admirably  carried 
out,  with  poetic  feeling  predominant  rather  than  a 
• lesire  to  render  accurately  commonplace  detail.  In 
the  second-prize  print  we  have  an  exceedingly  attract- 
ive figure,  well  posed  and  with  graceful  lines  of  drapery. 
However,  it  is  perilously  near  the  center  of  the  picture, 
and  large  enough  to  come  very  near  usurping  more  at- 
tention than  is  allowable.  The  attraction  of  figure  and 
landscape  is  very  nearly  balanced.  In  the  print  winning 
the  thii-d  prize  the  school-children  might  have  been 
allowed  to  go  a few  steps  farther  along  the  road,  yet 
they  are  so  unconcerned  that  one  does  n’t  mind  their 
being  a trifle  large.  In  the  Honorable-Mention  print  on 
the  next  jiage  we  have  a wide  sweep  of  country  to  which 
it  is  doulitful  that  the  figures  are  any  particular  addi- 
tion. However,  they  are  very  small,  and  exceedingly 
well  ])laced  at  the  crossing  of  the  lines  of  the  compo- 
sition. If  a line  were  drawn  along  the  fence  at  the  right 
it  would  fall  along  the  bit  of  fence  and  the  bush  at  the 
left,  .\nother,  drawn  along  the  line  of  the  road  at  the 
left,  and  connecting  with  the  lighted  segment  of  beach 
beyond,  would  cross  the  first  ju.st  about  where  the 
figures  arc  located.  The  entries  in  this  contest  were 
numerous  and  the  number  of  prints  deserving  special 
mention  was  large,  yet  the  editor  found  the  entries  as  a 
whole  rather  lacking  in  pictorial  and  imaginative  qual- 
ities. A mere  record  of  facts  does  not  stanil  much  chance 
of  consideration  in  these  competitions.  Faults  of  tech- 
nique are  more  likely  to  be  overlooked  than  lack  of 
poetic  feeling  and  imagination. 

Too  many  of  us  go  through  life  with  our  eyes  closed 
to  the  beauty  and  pictorial  quality  of  the  common- 
place. Mhen  we  wish  to  “make  a picture,  ” we  go  far 
afield  and  search  for  some  unusual  or  inaccessible  view 
— we  take  some  friend  along,  and,  dressing  him  in  un- 
usual garb,  we  place  him  in  unaccu.stomcd  surroundings 
and  make  our  exposure.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  may 
have  ])assed  at  our  own  back-door  a better  — because 
more  natural  — picture.  We  overlook  the  value  of  the 
usual.  Let  us  have  our  eyes  open  to  the  beauty  inherent 
in  every-day  things,  and  not  strain  after  novelty, 
which,  when  we  have  attained  it,  is  less  valuable,  be- 
cause less  true  to  life  and  nature  than  the  incidents  of 
every-day  life.  Katherine  Bingham. 
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THE  BEAfTi  IX  WIXTEK  CHAHEES  G.  BEGG 

SECOND  PKIZE  SPIBIT  OF  WINTEH 


How  To  Use  Dry  Mounting  Tissue 

I HAVE  read  a numher  of  articles  on  the iliftVrcnt  ways 
to  mount  photographs,  and  althougli  all  are  good  in 
their  way,  I believe  that  there  i.s  nothing  quite  so  satis- 
factory all  around  as  the  dry  mounting  tissue.  I have 
used  quantities  of  it  on  hundreds  of  prints,  and  it  has 
jiroved  itself  — over  and  over  again  — satisfactory  in 
every  way. 

To  begin  with  ; cut  a piece  of  the  tissue  a trifle  larger 
than  the  print:  place  on  back  of  print  and  touch  with 
the  point  of  a hot  flat-iron,  a few  jilaces  along  the 
edge,  just  to  hohl  the  tissue  in  place;  trim  j)rint  and 
tissue  together,  and  place  them  on  mount  — being 
sure  that  they  are  jicrfectly  straight  and  even  — lay 
a piece  of  thin  white  jiaper  over  the  face  of  the  print 
anil  hold  it  securely  so  that  it  will  not  sli]):  press  firmly 
for  a few  secimds  with  a moderately  liot  flat-iron  - - 
do  not  rub  the  iron  or  the  print  v ill  move  from  its  posi- 
tion— then,  immcflidtch/  on  removing  iron  and  paper, 
rub  the  print  down  with  a clean  soft  cloth.  If  there  is 
any  spot  that  does  not  stick  closely,  try  again,  using 
the  payier  and  the  flat-iron  as  already  described,  and 
I ontinue  to  do  so  until  the  entire  surface  is  uniformly 
-mooth.  Oftentimes,  with  a small  print  which  can  be 
ciivered  with  the  flat-iron,  one  ojieration  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary;  but  usually  it  is  better  to  go  over  it 
more  than  once,  to  be  sure  that  there  is  jierfect  contact 
at  all  edges  and  corners. 

In  the  case  of  a larger  yirint.  K \ 10,  for  instance, 
proceed  in  the  same  manner,  but  begin  iiressing  at 
the  middle  of  the  print,  being  sure  at  all  times  that 
both  print  and  white  paper  are  held  securely  in  jdacc 
before  the  flat-iron  is  applied.  Heinove  paper,  and 
nd)  ilown  that  7>art  of  the  print  with  the  soft  cloth, 
then  proceed  again,  working  both  wa\s  - a small 
place  at  a time  — always  beginning  where  the  [irinl 


has  already  arlhered  to  the  mount  towards  the  edges 
and  corners.  Possibly  even  then  there  may  be  a jilace 
where  it  does  not  stick  closely;  but  I have  found  that 
irersistent  rubbing  while  the  jirint  was  hot  will  always 
bring  the  desired  result.  1 might  say  right  here  that 
I am  confident  that  the  real  secret  of  success  in  using 
the  dry  mounting  tissue  is  iu  the  rubbing  of  the  print 
w Idle  hot . 

If.  for  any  reason,  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  print 
from  the  mount,  it  can  be  done  alsc)  by  heat.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  holding  mounted  print,  face 
ilown.  over  a lighted  gas-burner  will  “do  the  trick;  ' 
but  that  method  is  rather  to  tlie  detriment  of  the 
lingers.  I have  found  that  jiressing  and  rubbing  on  tlie 
back  of  the  mount  with  a hot  flat-iron  until  the  mount 
is  thoroughly  healed  through  will  loosen  the  tissue  so 
that  the  jirint  may  be  easily  peeled  off.  w ilh  no  damage 
to  either  mount  or  jirint. 

I consider  this  methoil  of  mounting  prints  the 
most  successful  of  any.  Possibly  not  the  most  eco- 
nomical, but  like  many  other  gooil  things,  we  arc  not 
always  looking  for  the  cheaiiest.  but  for  the  best. 
^^here  economy  is  to  be  considered,  1 believe  that  the 
]iennies  we  save  on  other  mediums  for  our  onlinary 
work  should  be  used  to  puichase  ii  supply  of  dry 
mounting  tissue  for  the  choicest  of  our  jirints.  'Phis 
method  is  ideal  for  album-work,  as  there  is  alrsolutely 
no  curling  or  warjiing  whatexer-  no  mailer  how  thin 
the  monnt  may  be. 

d'his  article  is  not  written  with  the  idea  in  mind  to 
advertise  dry  mounting  tissue,  but  rather  to  jiass  along 
a good  thing.  I lhiid<  that  all  canierists  are  like  the 
])hy.sicians;  in  one  resiieci,  at  least.  When  they  find  a 
good  thing,  they  do  not  I r\'  to  hoard  it  uj)  for  their 
personal  nsi-,  but  pass  it  aloTig  to  the  "friends  in  the 
(irol'essiiin.  - Annii,  M.  II\inuoN. 
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THIRD  PRIZE 
SPIRIT  OF  WINTER 


A DEEP-DRIFTED  CORNER  ALEXANDER  MIRRAV 


Enlarged  Negatives  Quickly 

One  of  the  metliods  to  make  eiilarfied  negatives, 
which  apiiarently  is  not  so  generally  used  as  it  <ieserves 
to  he,  is  ])art icninriy  snitahle  for  the  iinrposes  of  a ]>ro- 
fessional  ])hotogra])her,  wlio  Inis  nsnally  at  his  disiiosal 
the  large  camera  which  is  reipiired.  1 1 consists  in  making 
from  the  small  negative  a ]irinl  on  glossy  or  semi- 
glossy  jirint-ont  jiaper  of  depth  which  looks  jnst  right, 
that  is,  is  not  over-iirintcd  as  foi-  toning.  The  co|)ying- 
<^11110™.  having  been  set  up  and  adjusted  accoi'ding  to 
the  degree  of  enlargement  rc(|nired  in  the  enlarged 
negative,  this  print  is  then  cojiicd-enlai'ged  nj;on  a 
plate  of  medium  speed,  'Phis  can  he  done  hy  either 
weak  daylight  or  artificial  light  witliout  the  jirint 
suft'ering  in  any  \\  ay  dni'ing  exjiosure,  although  it  should 
not  he  cxjiosed  longer  than  can  he  hcliied.  and.  there- 
fore, focusing  should  he  done  in  advaiu  e uiion  a jiicce 
of  printed  matter,  tl’.e  jilace  of  whii  h is  taken  hy  the 


])i  inting-out  paper  print  when  all  is  in  readiness  for  ex- 
posuie.  We  recently  saw  in  an  acquaintance’s  studio  a 
\ ery  neat  acccs.sory  for  facilitat  ing  the  use  of  this  method 
in  conjunction  witli  the  ordinary  studio-camera.  It  con- 
sisted of  a long,  narrow,  and  light  haselioard,  at  the 
end  of  whicli  was  fixed,  at  riglit  angles,  a .small  easel 
foi-  the  siqiport  of  the  print.  T lie  studio-can  era  had 
heen  slightl.v  adaptcil,  >0  that  this  ha.'et  card  could  be 
sliil  under  a pair  of  guides  secured  to  the  can:era  base- 
hoard,  and  the  small  easel  thus  he  placed  at  any  re- 
(|uired  ilistance  from  the  lens.  P'ndonhtedly,  for  all 
copying-work,  a camera  set  apart  for  the  [)urpo.‘-e  is  the 
better  iilan,  hut  in  this  case  the  a])pliance  could  he 
made  ready  for  operation  in  a minute  nr  fo. 

Jlrili-fli  Journal  of  Photography. 

It  will  he  good  to  eompare  your  print  of  a luxuriant 
flower-garden  of  recent  years  with  one  to  he  made  in 
]!l]  7 — showing  a crop  of  corn  or  vegetables! 
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A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FACTS 
With  Reviews  of  Foreign  Magazines,  Progress  and  Investigation 
Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


The  Wheel  Glass-Cutter 

Maky  photographers  have  at  some  time  or  other 
occasion  to  cut  glass,  and  no  doubt  most  of  them  use 
the  wheel-cutters,  which  are  soon  thrown  away  as  of 
no  use.  Perhaps  the  following  tip  will  be  of  service  to 
them.  I had  occasion  to  cut  some  glass  a few  days  ago. 
and  had  only  an  old,  and,  as  I thought,  worn-out  wheel 
to  do  it  with.  I tried  dipping  it  in  a drop  of  paraffin, 
and  was  astonished  to  find  that  it  cut  as  well  as  when 
new.  I experimented  with  two  others  which  I had  dis- 
carded, and  found  that  they  cut  equally  well.  Tur- 
pentine seems  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

This  may  be  a welcome  tip  to  some  of  your  readers; 
it  was  certainly  a new  experience  for  me. 

Amateur  Photographer. 

Washing  Postcards 

C.  R.  D.,  in  the  Amateur  Photographer,  states  that 
to  the  average  photographic  worker  the  washing  of 
prints  always  presents  a problem  which  is  not  ea.sy  of 
solution,  and  postcards  in  particular,  on  account  of 
their  extra  weight,  have  a tendency  to  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank,  and  lie  there  in  a heaped-up  mass.  In 
this  condition  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  hypo 
from  the  film,  and  consequently  postcards  done  in  this 
fashion  cannot  be  said  to  be  wa.shed  at  all,  and  in  a few 
months’  time  spots  and  stains  are  nearly  certain  to 
make  their  appearance  on  the  cards.  A very  simple 
way  to  make  sure  that  the  cards  will  be  thoroughly 
washed  is  to  use  the  rack  in  which  the  plates  are  placed 
for  washing.  A quarter-plate  rack  is  just  right  for  post- 
cards, as  when  these  are  placed  in  position  the  cards 
will  be  slightly  bent,  and  thus  kept  firmly  in  the  grooves. 
;^ome  cards  have  a tendency  to  float  to  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  this  can  be  jirevented  by  fa.steniug  a ])iece 
of  string  over  the  top  of  the  cards,  and  fixing  the  ends 
to  the  edges  of  the  rack.  This  will  be  found  one  of  the 
most  convenient  ways  to  wash  cards  to  the  worker  who 
only  does  a few  at  a time. 

Blisters  on  Bromide  Prints 

.k  NfYiBER  of  cases  of  blisters  on  bromide  prints  and 
enlargements  have  been  brought  to  our  notice  lately, 
with  queries  as  to  cause  and  cure.  Contriljuting  camses 
are  many  in  number.  For  example:  (1)  Kinks,  cracks, 
creases,  folds,  etc.,  in  the  paper,  (i)  Handling  the  print 
with  hot  finger  tips.  (.3)  Sudden  change  of  temperature; 
e.g.,  putting  the  print  into  tej)id  water  after  it  has  been 
in  icy  cold  water,  or  vice  ver.sa.  14)  Change  fif  density 
of  baths,  e.g.,  passing  a print  from  a strong  (dense) 
hypo  fixing-bath  straight  into  plain  washing  water. 
[Sote. — Dissolving  hypo  in  water  lowers  the  tempera- 
ture from  ten  to  twenty  degrees.  Therefore,  tepid-warm 
water  should  be  used  for  making  uj)  a fixing-bath  which 
it  is  desired  to  use  at  once.]  to]  The  u.se  of  soft  water, 
(f!)  The  use  of  water  in  which  much  air  has  been  dis- 
solved. (7)  4Vashing  under  a spray  delivering  water 
with  considerable  force.  (S)  The  u.'-e  of  too  much  alkali 
lespecially  caustic  alkali)  in  the  developer.  (9)  The  use 
of  too  strong  sulphide  .‘olution.  or  the  use  of  stale 
(decomposed)  sulphide  in  the  sulphide  toning  imocess. 
(10)  A strongly  acid  bleaching  bath  is  another  cause. 


Pricking  the  paper  back  of  big  blisters,  gently  press- 
ing out  the  air,  and  then  contracting  the  gelatine  with 
methylated  spirit  is  a good  plan  to  adopt.  This  proce- 
dure is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  a crop  of  small  blis- 
ters. These  may  usually,  but  not  always,  be  reduced 
by  mopping  the  print  with  a piece  of  cotton-wool  dipped 
in  equal  parts  of  water  and  methylated  spirit,  and  then 
in  methylated  spirit  only. 

If  the  print  .shows  blisters  in  the  fixing-bath  they 
will  probably  grow  bigger  if  transferred  straight  to 
plain  water.  To  prevent  this,  pass  the  print  into  a 
solution  of  table-salt  the  same  strength  or  proportion 
as  the  hypo  and  water-bath,  and  then  dilute  this  salt- 
bath  slowly  by  adding  a little  water  at  a time  and  rock- 
ing the  dish.  Another  suggestion  is  to  u.se  two  fixiug- 
baths  — i.e.,  ten  minutes  in  ten  percent  hypo,  and  then 
ten  minutes  in  five  percent  hypo  — and  then  two  per- 
cent salt-bath.  Another  method  is  to  clean  a sheet  of 
ground-glass  with  soap  and  water,  dry  it,  du.st  it  with 
powdered  salt  or  French  chalk,  lightly  lirnsh  this  off 
the  ground-side,  lay  face  down  the  wet -blistered  i>rint 
onto  the  grounrl-side,  lightly  squeegee,  allow  to  dry 
thoroughly,  and  then  stri]j.  This  is  good  for  large 
prints  and  small  blisters. 

Where  the  trouble  comes  after  lileaching  and  sul- 
phide-toning, perhaps  the  best  ])reventive  is  the  sim- 
plest of  all ; viz.,  to  let  the  prints  dry  thoroughly  after 
washing  and  before  sulphiding. 

For  hardening  before  fixing,  the  following  have  been 
adv'ocated:  (!)  Water,  SO  ounces:  common  alum,  4 
ounce.  (i)  Water,  10  ounces;  chrome  alum,  1 dram. 
(,‘5)  Water,  10  ounces;  formalin,  1 dram. 

For  combined  fixing  and  hardening:  (1)  Dis.'olve  in 
the  following  order  in  water  10  ounces:  Hypo,  2 ounces; 
soda  sulphite,  J ounce;  alum,  1 dram;  acetic  acid,  1| 
drams.  (2)  In  5 ounces  of  water  di.ssolve  1 ounce  soda 
sulphite,  then  add  slowly  1 dram  sulphuric  acid;  add 
20  ounces  of  water,  then  5 ])ound  of  hypo;  when  this  is 
dissolved,  add  | ounce  chrome  alum  dissolved  in  5 
ounces  of  water.  (.O)  Water.  20  ounces;  hypo,  2 ounces; 
soda  Icisidphite,  ] ounce;  chrome  alum,  1 dram. 

Amateur  I’hotographer. 

Diffusing  the  Image  in  Fixed-Focus  Enlargers 

It  sometimes  happens  when  enlarging  with  one  of 
the  popular  fixed-focus  daylight  enlargers  or  printing- 
boxes  the  all-over-sharp  result  fails  to  quite  sal i.sfy  our 
pictorial  sen.'-e.  :md  we  wish  for  some  means  of  diffusing 
the  image.  One  plan  is  to  lay  a i>iece  of  the  Ixilting-silk 
sold  for  this  purpose  across  the  bromide  paper;  l)ul  it 
often  hai)])ens  that  this  is  not  obtainable  locally,  and 
some  kind  of  substitute  must  be  devised.  The  jirescnt 
writer  has  made  use  of  a ])iece  of  butter-muslin  fixed 
to  a light  cardlinard-fran  e made  to  fit  into  the  en- 
larger about  an  inch  aljove  the  bromide  paper.  Such  a 
frame  is  easily  fitted  up.  the  coarse  butter-muslin  fixed 
with  “.seccotine,  " and  when  reijuired  for  u.se  the  whole 
may  be  fastened  with  four  drawing-pins  underneath 
the  fra  me  to  the  inside  of  the  enlarger  or  |)rint ing-box. 
It  will  be  I'ouiul  that  a slight  diffusion  will  lie  proihice<i 
over  the  enlargement  that  vill  take  away  any  over- 
sharp  fpialities  that  the  negative  may  possess,  and  thus 
eidiance  the  pictorial  result  in  I he  manner  desired. 

Amateur  Photographer. 
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MOHS  CONCOUMS SPIRIT  OF  WINTER 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous  ” ; 
but  only  original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  members  of  the 
Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership,  however,  is  free  to 
all  subscribers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Era  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  this  competition 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Advanced  Competition  still  remains  eligible  in  the 
Round  Robin  Guild  Beginners’  Competition;  but  upon 
winning  a prize  in  the  Advanced  Class,  one  cannot 
again  participate  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Of  course, 
beginners  are  at  liberty  to  enter  the  Advanced  Class 
whenever  they  so  desire. 

3.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or 
black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and 
detail. 

4.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  being  given. 

6.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

7.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
Stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer.  Barge  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
verj’  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 


Awards — Beginners’  Contest 
Closed  March  31,  1017 

Eir.'it  Prize:  V.  S.  Matson. 

Second  Prize:  L.  C.  MacDonald. 

Third  Prize:  J.  Burke. 

Honorable  Mention:  W.  .1.  Adams,  Margaret  Ander- 
son, Geo.  W.  French,  Henry  L.  Osborn,  Mr.s.  H.  G. 
Reed,  Geo.  P.  Russell,  M.  C.  Still,  Chas.  F.  Snuth, 
E.  W.  F nderhill,  A.  ,1.  Voorhees. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints;  H.  E.  Glover.  Louis  Dubois. 

Why  Every  Beginner  Should  Compete 

The  trouble  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  place 
the  beginner  at  a disadvantage.  If  advanced  workers 
be  allowed  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  prizes,  and  so  quickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  two  monthly  competitions  in  which  prints 
may  be  entered,  with  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are: 
The  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition  and  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition.  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  may,  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  participate  in  the  latter.  After  having  won 
a few  prizes  in  the  Beginners’  Class  it  is  time  to  enter 
prints  in  the  Photo-Era  Advanced  Competition. 

As  soon  as  one  has  been  awarded  a prize  in  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition,  he  may  consider  himself  an  advanced 
worker,  so  far  as  Photo-Era  records  are  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  Beginners’  Class, 
but  will  prefer  always  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Era 
Competition  for  advanced  workers.  In  accordance  with 
this  natural  impulse,  it  has  been  made  a rule  by  the 
Publisher  that  prize-winners  in  the  Advanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  Class. 

To  measure  skill  with  other  beginners  tends  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  competition  every  month.  Compe- 
tent judges  select  the  prize-winning  prints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  reason. 
Sending  a print  which  failed  to  the  Guild  Editor  for 
criticism  will  disclose  what  it  was,  and  if  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  artistic,  a request  to  the  Guild 
Editor  for  suggestions  how  to  avoid  the  trotible  will 
bring  forth  expert  information.  The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Departments,  including  those  of  personal  coun.sel  and 
criticism,  form  an  endless  chain  of  advice  and  a.ssistance 
if  members  will  connect  the  links. 

Change  of  Address 

Subscribers  who  desire  to  change  their  addresses 
are  requested  to  Inform  us  not  later  than  the  5th  of  the 
previous  month,  as  the  envelopes  must  be  aildre.ssed 
and  classified  for  mailing  on  the  10th. 

Failure  to  do  this  puts  it  up  to  the  sub.scriber  to 
procure  his  copy  from  his  former  post-office  address, 
and  no  duplicate  copy  can  be  expected  from  the 
Publisher  of  Photo-Era. 

We  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  workers  to  the 
rules  governing  the  Advanced  and  Beginners’  Compe- 
titions in  order  to  facilitate  a fair,  intelligent  and 
prompt  decision  on  the  part  of  the  judges. 


ON  THE  LAKE-SHORE 


FIRST  PRIZE  beginners’  CONTEST 


V.  S.  MATSON 


Is  the  Small  Camera  Practical? 

“As  long  as  the  world  contains  them  both,’’  the 
small  and  the  large  camera  will  each  have  strong  adhe- 
rents; but  there  should  be  no  rivalry  between  them,  for 
each  has  its  place  which  the  other  could  not  possibly 
fill.  The  pictorialist,  as  a rule,  is  a strong  adherent  of 
the  large  camera,  with  its  facilities  for  composition  on 
the  ground-glass  and  the  advantages  of  being  able  to 
make  contact  prints  from  large  negatives;  but  even  he 
falls  back  on  the  convenient  film-camera  when  on  trips, 
where  the  large  equipment  would  be  too  bulky  and 
heavy  to  be  practical.  He  might  also  use  it  to  advan- 
tage in  making  notes,  as  one  might  say.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  have  one’s  8 x 10  camera  always  at  hand;  and 
many  times  when  one  is  bent  on  other  business  a real 
picture  is  suddenly  encountered.  If  one  has  the  ever- 
ready  vest-pocket  or  other  small  compact  camera  about 
one's  person  an  exposure  may  be  made  — or  two  or 
three  snaps  from  different  view-points  for  future  refer- 
ence when  it  is  possible  to  bring  the  larger  equipment 
into  action.  If  one  has  a particular  picture  in  mind  to 
sttidy  it  is  a great  saving  of  money,  as  well  as  of  strength 
and  effort,  to  “make  notes’’  with  the  small  camera. 
'J'hese  may  be  studied  at  home  and  at  leisure;  the  dif- 
ferent effects  of  light  should  be  noted;  the  changes 
brought  about  in  composition  by  a slight  change  of 
view-j)oint;  the  l)est  sjiacing  determined  upon,  and  the 
aiuount  of  scenery  to  be  included  in  the  view.  When 
I his  has  been  done  it  is  necessary  to  transport  one’s 
heavy  e()uii)ment  only  once  — for  one  knows  where  to 
go  and  what  tf>  do  on  arrival. 

For  the  Ix'ginner  in  photography  there  is  no  cpies- 
lion  that  the  sinall  camera  is  the  best  for  the  first  one. 
Farticularly,  if  one  is  to  do  one's  own  fini.shing.  it  is  a 
great  economy  to  work  in  small  sizes  at  first.  If  one 
finds  the  work  attractive,  and  aspires  to  make  real 
j)ictures,  the  small  camera  will  doubtless  be  soon  out- 
grown; but  if  one  does  not  wish  to  keep  it  as  accessory 
to  the  larger  one  it  can  lie  traded  in  usually  toward  the 
new  equipment,  and  it  will  have  saved  much  more 


than  its  value  in  the  smaller  cost  of  failures  and  w'asted 
material.  But  the  small  camera  has  more  than  economy 
to  recommend  it  to  the  novice.  Its  simpler  mechanism 
is  understood  more  easily,  especially  the  universal 
focus,  which  eliminates  what  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  for  most  amateurs.  This 
very  thing  will  be  a drawback  later,  when  the  artistic 
sense  is  more  fully  developed,  and  it  becomes  desirable 
to  be  able  to  sacrifice  sharpness  in  the  background  for 
the  sake  of  concentrating  interest  on  some  one  object. 
However,  at  first  it  is  an  advantage  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity to  judge  distance  and  the  worriment  of  trying  to 
remember  always  to  set  the  indicator  on  the  focusing- 
scale.  Many  have  been  the  disappointments  occasioned 
by  forgetting  to  do  this,  or  guessing  wrongly  as  to  the 
real  number  of  feet  between  the  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  the  camera.  If  enlarging  is  to  be  re- 
sorted to  later,  the  fact  that  universal  sharpness  is 
as.sured  is  a great  comfort,  for  although  a “sharp-as- 
nails”  negative  may  yield  a very  soft  and  diffused  en- 
largement — if  such  is  desired  — it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  a clear  and  sharp  enlargement  save  from  a clear 
and  .sharp  negative. 

One  disadvantage  of  the  small  camera  is  not  a dis- 
advantage of  the  camera  at  all,  but  of  the  user.  Being 
so  small,  and  the  “ammunition”  so  comparatively  inex- 
pensive, its  owner  fails  to  take  it  seriously,  and  “shoots” 
everything  in  sight,  without  regard  to  what  is  capable 
of  reproduction  in  the  scene  before  him.  The  small 
camera  is  just  as  much  governed  in  its  product  by  the 
laws  of  oi)tics  and  of  light  as  is  the  larger  instrument.  If 
it  is  pointed  upward  the  lines  of  buildings  will  converge 
toward  the  toj>  in  the  small  picture  just  as  surely  as  in 
the  large  one,  and  a view'  — the  chief  beauty  of  which 

lies  in  its  coloi will  be  just  as  disappointing  in  one 

size  as  in  the  other.  It  is  only  by  making  exposures 
that  oiie  can  determine  for  one.self  the  things  which 
will  make  good  pictures  and  those  that  will  not.  And 
if  one  is  learning  w ith  a small  camera  this  can  be  done 
with  less  trouble  and  expen.se  than  when  expensive 
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plates  are  being  saeriticcd  to  gain  the  nece.N- 
sary  knowledge.  There  is  a great  deal  in 
learning  what  not  to  take.  In  handling  a 
.small  instrninent  one  learns  soon  what  lib- 
erties may  — and  may  not  — be  taken  with 
the  sensitive  material.  A small  film  will  fog 
just  as  quickly  as  a large  one.  and  one  learns 
to  load  and  unload  in  a .safe  light;  not  to 
put  the  camera  down  where  the  sun  will 
shine  directly  on  the  little  red  window  at  the 
back:  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  film  is  ke]>i 
lightly  rtdled  on  the  sjjool  after  removing  it 
from  the  camera. 

The  darkroom-light  that  has  proved  safe 
and  adequate  in  handling  films  and  photo- 
graphic papers  in  small  sizes  will  be  equally 
safe  for  larger  sizes.  If  one  has  any  idea  of 
keeping  on  with  photography  and  working 
up  to  larger  sizes  eventually,  it  wouhl  be 
wise,  in  purchasing  an  oiitfit  of  trays,  grad- 
uates, etc.,  to  put  in  the  larger  sizes  at  first. 
Perhaps  a developing-tray  not  much  larger 
than  the  initial  size  would  prove  an  econ- 
omy in  solutions,  but  for  fixing,  the  large 
tray  is  j)referable,  since  it  allows  more 
prints  to  be  fixed  at  a time  without  undue 
I>iling  up  and  lying  together.  The  experience 
acquired  in  timing  and  developing  the  small 
prints  is  obtained  at  comparatively  slight  ex- 
l)ense,  and  it  is  just  as  valual)le  as  though 
learned  with  large  pictures.  The  small  cam- 
era may  be  looked  upon  as  an  efficient  and 
reasonable  in.structor,  and  not  to  be  ignored 
as  an  end  in  itself,  when  considered  in  con- 
junction with  judicious  enlarging. 

K.\THERINE  I?INGH.\M. 

The  Kodak  Sky-Filter 


To  the  beginner  in  photography  the  use 
of  a ray-filter  may  look  too  complicated 
and  mysterious  to  come  within  his  ability, 
but  in  reality  it  is  not  so  very  complex,  and  “take 
with  a little  thought  may  be  understood 
readily.  One  who  has  made  many  pictures 
must  have  discovered  that  blue  ])hoto- 
graphs  white,  although  to  the  eye  it  is  rather  a dark 
color.  The  sky  appears  of  a deep  .shade  contrasted 
with  the  white  clouds,  yet  in  one’s  pictures  it  photo- 
graphs the  same,  and  the  clouds  are  lost.  Tlie  reason 
is  that  the  blue  and  violet  rays  are  much  more  actinic 
than  the  green,  yellow  or  red  rays.  IVhile  one  is  ex- 
j)osing  for  these  slower  colors  in  tlie  land.scapc-portion 
of  one’s  picture  the  sky  becomes  much  overexposed 
and  blocks  up  in  development. 

The  ray-screen  is  a ])iece  of  yellow  glass  or  film 
which,  when  placed  over  the  lens,  holds  back  the  blue 
and  violet  rays  and  prevents  their  outstripping  the 
others.  The  drawback  to  its  ii.se  by  amateurs  is  that, 
since  the  most  rapid  rays  are  excluded,  the  exposure  is 
prolonged  necessarily.  The  degree  of  increa.se  in  expo- 
sure depends  on  the  depth  of  the  yellow  shade  in  the 
screen.  'I'he  one  most  serviceable  for  ordinary  land- 
scape-work requires  three  times  the  normal  exposure. 
Of  course,  this  longer  time  requires  the  ii.se  of  a tripod 
or  other  firm  support  for  the  camera,  and  it  is  likely  to 
overcorrect  and  flatten  out  the  distance  by  destroying 
[ilane-values. 

However,  there  is  on  the  market  a filter  that  ob- 
viates some  of  the.se  difficulties.  It  is  known  as  the 
Kodak  Sky-Filter,  and  is  .so  made  that  one-half  the 
circle  of  glass  is  clear  and  the  other  half  has  a yellow 
lint.  This  makes  it  possible  to  hold  back  the  sky  with- 
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out  afl’ecting  the  foreground,  and  without  prolonging 
the  exposure  unduly.  In  strong  light  on  snow'  or  sea- 
views  a twenty-fifth  second  exposure  may  be  used,  and 
one  tenth  or  twelfth  should  be  enough  for  ordinary 
view's.  The  exposure  is  atioiit  doubled  by  the  u.se  of 
the  filter.  The.se  exjiosures  may  be  given  with  the  cam- 
era in  the  liand;  but  anything  over  one-tenth  requires 
that  the  camera  be  supported  in  some  manner.  There 
is  a very  conqiact  and  handy  little  clanq)  on  the  mar- 
ket by  which  any  hand-camera,  may  be  fastened  .se- 
curely to  a fence,  tree  or  chair-back,  or  any  convenient 

siqiport.  This  — with  the  Sky-Filtei would  add 

much  to  the  possibilities  of  any  amateur-equipment. 

Katherine  Hingiiam. 


That  Poor  and  Much-Abused  Replica 

An  observant  reader  of  Photo-Era  .states  that  in 
the  I’ojuilar  Science  Monfltli/  for  February,  1917,  aji- 
pears  a [lictiire  of  a woman  and  a lot  of  clay  figures,  be- 
neath which  is  the  following  legend:  “,\t  the  right  of 
the  sculptures  is  a replica  of  the  old  IMiidsor  Hotel  de- 
picting the  fire.” 

]’y  and  by,  the  repetition  of  a song,  word,  gesture  or 
look  — whether  from  the  same  person  or  not  — will 
be  called  a “replica.” 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  wishing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  be 
enclosed. 


M.  K.  W. — It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  apart 
roll-film  negatives  to  dry.  It  is  customary  to  keep 
the  negatives  in  tlie  strip  until  developing,  fixing, 
washing  and  drying  are  finished,  then  each  negative  is 
cut  off  ready  to  print.  Some  prefer  to  cut  tlie  exposures 
in  order  to  develop  each  negative  hy  itself.  However, 
this  is  of  no  particular  advantage  unless  the  various 


\V.  K.  H. — A shutter-speed  of  300  of  a second 
will  stop  all  ordinary  moving  objects.  Without  a 
doubt  the  focal-plane  shutter  is  the  most  efficient  for 
high-speed  photography.  However,  successful  diving, 
running,  ba.seball,  football  and  airplane  pictures  have 
fjeen  made  with  a between-the-lens  shutter  working  at 
a maximum  speed  of  3-^0  of  a second.  In  making  .speed- 
jnetures  with  a between-the-lens  shutter  the  pho- 
tographer should  select  his  angle  of  view  carefully,  so 
as  to  avoid  having  the  subject  pass  the  camera  at  right 
angles. 

(i.  S. — For  finishing  prints  with  a glossy  sur- 
face, a paper  prepared  with  a naturally  glossy 
surface  should  be  employed.  The  most  simple  and 
sati.sfacttjry  method  to  work  is  as  follows:  The  prints, 
after  fixing  ami  washing,  should  be  immersed  in  a forma- 
line bath  — formaline  i ounce,  waterSounces  — for  two 
or  three  minutes,  washed  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  ilried.  .\  glass,  celluloid,  or  ferrotype  plate  is 
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exposures  are  of  such  a nature  as  to  reipiire  individual 
attention.  The  modern  developing-tank  ami  the  cor- 
rect amount  of  developer  will  usually  take  care  of  all 
ordinary  variations  of  exposure. 

S.  1).  O. — Whether  or  not  the  use  of  F 3.5 
anastigmat  lenses  is  to  be  advised  generally 
is  a debated  question.  The  great  speed  of  the 
lens  permits  exiiosures  to  lie  made  under  conditions 
which  wovdd  render  slower  len.ses  useless.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  many  times  does  the  average  amateur- 
photographer  attempt  to  make  pict ures  under  condi- 
tions which  an  F ti.,‘5  or  F/I..'>  lens  would  not  take 
care  of  efficiently.^  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
advi.sability  of  using  an  F t?. 5 lens  is  a (piestion  to  l)e 
decided  l>y  the  individual.  .\n  im[)ortant  factor  in  the 
decision  should  be  the  aliility  of  the  amateur  to  use 
such  a lens  successfully. 


washed  and  ])olished  with  a soft  fabric,  first  rubbing  on 
with  a flannel  a solution  of  '20  grains  of  beeswax  in  1 
ounce  of  tur|)entine.  The  print  is  soaked  in  water  until 
thoroughly  limp,  and  then  a liberal  quantity  of  water  is 
thrown  on  the  polished  plate,  and  the  print  placed  face 
downwards  on  the  plate,  care  being  taken  that  there  is 
[ilenty  of  water  between  the  two  surfaces.  The  print 
is  next  firmly  squeegeed  into  contact,  interposing  a 
sheet  of  rubber  cloth  between  the  print  and  the  roller 
squeegee.  When  quite  dry,  the  print  will  leave  the  plate 
very  easily,  and  its  surface  will  po.ssess  a high  gloss. 
This  surface  is  hard  and  durable,  due  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  formaline-bath,  but  it  is  well  to  back  tlie 
print  with  a waterproof  sheet  .so  as  to  prevent  the 
mountant  from  affecting  the  glaze.  Tliis  method  has 
proven  to  be  efficient  and  eminently  succe.ssful  in  ac- 
tual practice. 


PRINT-CRITICISM 


Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  V.  S.  A.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
plate  or  film,  stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing- 
process. 


E.  G.  R. — Tlie  picture  of  an  old  log  cabin,  appar- 
ently deserted,  with  a mangled,  leafless  tree  at  the  left 
and  the  chimney  at  the  right,  is  .somewhat  stiff  and  iin- 
attractive  in  appearance.  If  the  old  domicile  had  been 
photographed  from  a different  viewpoint,  and  on  a 
bright  rather  than  on  a ilull  day,  the  result  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  more  attractive. 

A.  M.  H. — In  “The  Charm  of  the  lleights,"  a pic- 
ture showing  a group  of  women  with  a dog  occupying  a 
risky  position  on  the  top  of  some  rocks  at  considerable 
height,  the  upright  branch  of  a dead  tree  rising  straight 
in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  is  a serious  detriment  to 
the  arrangement,  and  extremely  inartistic.  The  print 
also  shows  considerable  underexposure,  hence  the  high- 
lights on  the  rocks  and  the  women's  dre.sses,  the  exces- 
sive contrasts  resulting  in  a spotty  appearance.  We 
would  not  have  chosen  this  picture  for  its  artistic  possi- 
bilities, but  rather  as  a record  of  an  outing. 

C.  C.  B. — In  “The  Little  Haymakers  ” the  two  boys 
are  walking  out  of  the  picture,  d'he  same  subject 
could  have  been  made  with  tlie  boys  marching  toward 
the  camera  or  a little  bit  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  cen- 
ter; but  when  they  are  walking  across  the  ]>ath  of  the 
camera  and  directly  away  from  the  center  of  interest, 
the  composition  suffers  fhereby. 

R.  A.  W. — Your  picture,  "'I'lie  f'urving  Bank.''  ex- 
presses a praiseworthy  motive,  which,  however,  lacks 
a definite  viewpoint.  'I'he  effect  is  rather  decorative, 
and  shows  how  beautiful  the  original  view  in  the  woo<ls 
must  have  been.  The  .scattered  highlights  on  the  tree- 
trunks,  at  the  extreme  right,  and  at  the  toj).  showing 
fragments  of  the  sky,  are  somewhat  distracting.  By 
covering  them  uj)  with  each  hanil,  you  will  ((uickly  .see 
how  much  better  the  picture  will  look  were  they  sub- 
dued or  even  eliminated,  which  can  be  ilone  easily  in 
the  negative. 

F.  P.  M. — ^our  print  of  a cascade  looks  like  an  un- 
<lerexpo.sed  effort  maile  by  strong  electric  light,  as  the 
water  and  reflections  are  brilliant  white  without  de- 
tail, and  the  contrast  is  so  great  as  not  to  suggest  any 
notion  of  reality  or  fidelity,  d'he  subject  seems  to  be 
an  attractive  one.  Please  try  again  and  .see  if  you  can- 
not obtain  a picture  with  true  color-values  and  grada- 
tions. 

. R. — The  trouble  w ith  the  head  of  the  young  girl 
is  that  the  left  eye  is  half  closed,  though  the  right  one 
is  less  so.  W hether  this  is  due  to  the  lighting  or  a phys- 
ical defect  is  not  clear.  If  the  latter  case,  it  would  have 
been  well  to  have  posed  the  model  in  profile,  and  fhus 
concealed  the  inequality  of  the  eyes. 

R.  fV. — The  picture,  “Licking  the  Kettle,”  is  a 

good  subject  but  very  fuzzy.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
it  should  be  .so.^  The  figure  is  placed  exactly  in  the 
picture-area.  The  background,  consisting  of  trees, 
and  through  which  the  sky  is  visible,  gives  a very 
spotty  and  disquieting  effect,  which  is  not  artistic  or 
pleasing.  This  is  a common  fault  with  pictures  of  this 
sort.  .lust  behind  the  boy’s  head  appears  to  be  what 
looks  like  a white  tent,  which  could  have  been  avoide<l 


with  a little  care.  The  heterogeneous  foreground,  due 
to  the  usual  concomitant  of  camp-life  in  the  woods, 
coulil  have  been  managed  with  better  result  had  a 
little  care  been  taken. 

M.  H.  S. — Your  winter  .scene,  I am  sorry  to  say. 
does  not  suggest  the  title.  It  is  very  flat,  dull  aud 
monotonous  throughout.  .V  snow-scene  shouhl  be 
somewhat  brilliant,  with  <lue  regard  for  the  deep 
shadows.  In  your  picture  you  have  three  snow-covered 
spruce  trees  in  a horizontal  row , w Inch  does  not  suggest 
good  pictorial  composition. 

K.  D.  S. — The  figure  of  fhe  man  at  the  edge  of  a 
pond,  tending  a wood-fire,  is  [ilaced  exactly  in  the  center 
of  the  picture-space,  dividing,  at  one  side,  the  lake  with 
its  spotty  mass  of  black  and  white,  and  at  the  right  the 
briglitly  lighted  shore.  The  background  of  woods  is 
picturesque,  and  it  is  likely  that  a different  viewpoint 
would  have  yielded  a pleasing  pictorial  result. 

L.  C.  C. — Your  picture  of  a road  along  a river  has 
the  common  fault  of  ilual  interest.  Either  the  stream 
at  the  right  should  form  the  center  of  attraction,  or 
the  very  jirctty  road  at  the  left.  I would  suggest  that 
you  trim  away,  at  the  right,  the  view  of  the  stream, 
leaving  the  view  of  the  road,  which,  w ith  about  one  inch 
cut  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  print,  will  leave  a 
complete  and  satisfying  picture. 

E.  B. — The  young  lady,  .seated  at  a desk  [lenning  a 
letter  to  some  dear  one,  evidently  in  her  own  boudoir, 
surrounded  by  favorite  |)ictures.  books,  etc.,  is  not  a 
portrait,  for  obvious  reasons.  Wry  likely,  if  the  young 
woman  turned  her  face  to  the  camera,  it  would  (iresent 
a far  different  aspect  than  from  tlie  present  near-profile. 
It  also  might  be  classed  as  “Miscellaneous,"  with  the 
po.ssible  title,  “.V  Letter  to  Mother,”  or  ”.V  Letter  to 
Him.”  This  title  could  be  varied.  The  ]ucture  is  very 
meritorious,  imleed,  aud  worthy  of  recognition. 

L.  E.  I). — A very  stiff  and  angular  |)ose.  'I'he  fact 
that  they  are  having  their  picture  taken  is  evident  in 
pose  and  exiire-ssion.  If  the  woman  instead  of  the  man 
had  been  sitting,  and  he  leaning  over  to  look  at  a book 
or  other  article  in  her  hand,  the  stifi'ness  might  have 
been  avoided.  The  Ciimera  was  not  held  level,  as  the 
converging  lines  of  the  door-casing  .show. 

O.  I*.  D. — The  pose  and  lighting  of  your  home-por- 
trait are  excellent,  but  the  prominent  figure  in  the  wall- 
l>aper  and  the  parts  of  ()ictures  included  are  very  dis- 
tracting. 'I'he  head  is  also  too  low  in  the  oval.  A. smaller 
oval  would  eliminate  the  pictures  and  improve  spacing. 

G.  B.  L. — ,\n  excellent  handling  of  a difficult  sub- 
ject. It  is  unusual  to. see  so  luminous  a light  with  trans- 
])arent  shadow  in  a jxirtrait  taken  in  full  sunlight.  The 
hat-brim  has  acted  as  a difi’user,  and  the  light  reflected 
from  the  white  dress  did  the  rest.  However,  a shorter 
exposure  would  have  si)oiled  it.  You  have  succeeded 
admirably  in  this. 

B.  R.  C. — A splendid  child-study  marred  seriously 
by  the  conspicuous  white  towel  hanging  directly  over 
the  child's  head.  Had  it  been  laid  on  the  shelf  at  the 
right  of  the  wash-basin,  it  would  have  been  in  shadow  , 
and  so  less  w bite,  and  it  wouhl  have  aided  in  a triangula  r 
composition  insteail  of  ])rolonging  a straight  dividing 
line  bi.secting  the  picture. 

1).  C.  B. — An  admirable  snow-picture.  'I'lie  glitter 
of  the  snow  is  remarkably  well  shown  by  the  back 
lighting,  and  the  (onverging  shadows  of  Ihe  trees  con- 
centrate the  interest  admirably. 

\V.  C.  I). — 'I'he  dead  blackness  of  the  background 
might  be  relieved  by  a little  work  on  the  negative.  The 
figure  itself  and  the  expression  are  admirable.  'I’he  light- 
ing also  is  excellent.  If  the  whole  of  the  feet  had  been  in- 
cluded it  would  have  been  better,  as  showing  them  onl\ 
in  part  suggests  amputation. 
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Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  44  of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  ^ of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landseapes  -witk  liglit  foreground,  liver-sceues,  liglit-coloi-ed  buildings,  monuments,  snow- 
scenes  with  trees  in  foregTouiid.  For  use  with  Class  1 jdates,  stoji  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  tlie  opposite  page. 


•Tliese  figures  must  be  increased  up 
to  five  times  if  the  liglit  is  in- 
clined to  be  yellow  or  red. 
tLatitude  C0°  N.  multiply  by  3 ; 

X 2 ; 52°  X 2 ; 30°  X '^4. 
ILatitude  00°  N.  multiply  by  2; 


MONTH  AND  WEATHER 


Jan., 

Nov.,  Dec.  t 


Fek.,  Oct. 


^Latitude  C0°  N.  multiply  by  ly^  ; 

650  X 1 ; 500  X 1 : 300  ^ V>. 
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The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
lEonditions.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed  uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 

SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  inultiiily  the  exposure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 
Bumher  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 


1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

14  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscaties ; studies  of  rather 
heavy  clouds ; sunset-  and  .sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; ojieu  beach,  harlior-  and 
sliipjiing-sceues  ; yachts  under  sail ; very 
light-colored  objects;  studies  of  dark 
clouds ; siKivv-scenes  with  no  dark  ol>- 
jects;  most  tele|)hoto-suhjects  outdoors; 
wooded  hills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscajies  in  fog  or  mi.st ; 
buildings  sliowing  both  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; jier- 


sons,  animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; liviildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  the  picture ; brook-scenes  with 
lieavy  foliage  ; shipjiing  about  the  docks ; 
red-lirick  buildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; gronjis  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  objects,  particularly 
when  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  fills 
the  plate  and  fidl  shadow-detail  is  re- 
cpiired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  not  open  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings. 


plates.  ’When  plates  other  than  tliose  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exiiosure  Indicated  above 
must  be  niultijdied  by  the  nunil/er  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 


.TO8 


For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 


X 1/4 
X 1/2 
X 5/8 
X 3/4 
X 2 
X 4 
X 8 
X 16 


Example 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
the  strength  of  light;  second,  the  amount  of  light  and 
dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb,,  2 to  3 p,m.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R,  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  U,  S.  4),  In  the 
table  look  for  “Hour,”  and  under  the  column  headed 
“Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  1/16  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F/16,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  multiply  the  average  time 
given  for  the  F/8  stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is  4.  Multiply 
1/16X4=1/4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  multiply  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  1/16X1/2=1/32.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be 
1/32  second. 
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U.  S.  1 

F/4 

U.  S.  2 

F/5.6 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/6.3 

U.  S.  3 

F/7 

U.  S.  8 

F/11 

U.  S.  16 

F/16 

U.  S.  32 

F/22 

U.  S.  64 

F/32 

Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Cla.ss  1/3,  P.  E.  156,  Wy.  350,  Wa. 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumi^re  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Cla.ss  1/2,  P.  E,  128,  Wy,  250,  Wa, 
Ansco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 
Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  Rapid 

Class  l.P.E.  lll.Wy.  180,  Wa. 

American 

Ansco  Film,  N.  C. 

Atlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 
Imperial  Non-Filter 


Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speedy 
W.  & W.  Panchromatic 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  26x 
Seed  C.  Ortho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.E.  84,  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
Cramer  Anchor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2.  P.E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90.  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Hammer  Fast 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Seed  23 

Stanley  Commercial 
Wellington  Landscape 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho. 
W'ellington  Ortho.  Process 
W.  & W.  Process  Panchromatic 

Class  8,  P.E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Contrast 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

Cramer  Slow  Iso.  Non-IIalation 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

Cla.ss  100,  P.  E.  11,  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumiere  Autochrome 


He  who  has  tasted  the  delights  of  a summer  spent  in 
tlie  White  Mountains  of  Xew  Hampshire  will  recog- 
nize the  picture  of  the  Dixville  Notch  that  adorns  our 
June  front-cover.  It  is  the  work  of  an  ardent  and 
capable  amateur  who  lives  on  the  spot  and  knows  the 
character  of  the  locality  and  its  moods.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  this,  one  of  the  popular  resorts  of  the 
White  Mountains,  declare  that  Mr.  McLatighlin's  view 
is  admirable  in  every  respect,  and  eminently  repre- 
sentative of  its  natural  beauty.  No  data. 

The  wood  interior,  by  Theodore  Eitel,  that  serves  as 
this  month’s  frontispiece,  is  one  of  a series  of  ten  pic- 
tures that  have  been  selected  to  illustrate  a department 
of  landscape-work  treated  by  the  Editor  in  a special 
article.  All  but  fotir  have  appeared  in  [)revious  issues, 
ami  are  again  presented  as  admirable  examples  in  their 
respective  fields.  Mr.  Eitel's  picture,  published  iu  Sep- 
tember, 1910,  bore  the  title  of  “Solitude,"  and  shows 
how  the  poetic  feeling  of  such  a quiet  spot  may  success- 
fully be  interpreted.  Those  fond  of  trees  as  camera- 
subjects  will  derive  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  study 
of  this  pictorial  masteri)iece.  Data:  October,  10  a.m.; 
sun;  (il  X Premo  camera;  Bausch  & Lomb-Zei.ss, 
series  7,\;  19j-inch  focus;  stop,  F 12.5;  1 second;  Seed 
2(ix;  pyro;  direct  Platinotypc  print. 

“The  Tow-Path,"  page  285,  has  much  pictorial 
beauty,  and  in  most  cases  would  be  accepted  as  an 
artistic  production.  Were  it  a painting,  and  for  sale,  a 
clever  auctioneer  would  get  increasing  bids  by  ex- 
claiming, “Just  see  what  you  are  getting — three  dis- 
tinct pictures  on  one  canv'as!”  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
painters  are  very  prone  to  include  two  or  more  clearly 
defined  views  in  the  picture-area.  This  is  done  uncon- 
sciously, as  the  eye,  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  a scene 
such  as  Mr.  Cook  has  presented  here,  does  not  discover 
at  once  the  superfluity  of  material;  nor  is  it  likely  to 
notice  that  the  bank  in  the  foreground,  and  extending 
away  from  the  camera,  divides  the  view  into  two  sepa- 
rate .sections.  Each  of  the  three  pictures  defined  by 
white  lines  is  complete  in  itself,  ami  it  is  a question 
wliether  the  camerist  would  not  prefer  deliberately  ami 
knowingly  to  ca])ture  three  distinct  pictures  at  one 
exposure  rather  than  to  expend  additional  time,  energy 
and  .sensitive  material  in  making  them  separately. 
Data;  June  8,  5 i>.m.;  bright  sunlight;  Wollensak  Velo.s- 
ligmat;  10-inch  focus,  at  F/8;  1 second;  Hammer  Blue 
Label;  M.  Q.;  print  on  Cyko  Platinum  Normal. 

In  “Harvest,”  page  287,  William  Spanton  demon- 
strates the  hap[)y  use  of  figures  in  landscape.  At  the 
same  time,  he  sliows  that  white-shirt ed  figures  have  no 
terrors  for  him.  They  seem  to  blend  very  easily  with 
the  .somewhat  high-keyed  summer-view.  Perhaps  the 
sun  at  its  meridian  height  favors  this  arrangement  of 
light  and  shade.  The  disposition  of  the  figures,  too,  de- 
serves warm  commemlation.  No  data. 

Dr.  Ruzicka’s  “In  Bronx  Park,"  page  288,  offers  a 
distinguished  apj)lication  of  the  figure  to  a landscape. 
Here  the  model  is  arrayed  in  a light-colored  costume, 
and  what  to  many  a camerist  would  prove  an  insur- 
mountal)Ie  obstacle  is  accomplished  with  convincing 
succe.ss.  The  sturdy  tree-trunks  at  the  left  take  a 
prominent  place  in  the  composition  and  serve  as  an 
a<hnirable  foil  to  the  graceful  figure  which  easily  dom- 
inates the  pleasing  picture.  Data:  .Vugust,  4 n.M.;  sun; 


.‘LA  Kodak;  stop,  F/  8;  Eastman  N.  C.  film;  3-time  filter; 
1 second;  8 x 10  matte  bromide  enlargement. 

Portraiture  in  the  open  sunlight  is  included  among 
the  problems  difficult  for  the  average  camerist  to  .solve; 
but  Beatrice  B.  Bell,  in  “Jean,”  page  289,  has  pro- 
duced a sunny  portrait,  delightfully  soft,  clear  and 
plastic,  that  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  in  the  best- 
arranged  studio.  The  delicate  gradations  and  the  at- 
mosplierie  quality  that  distinguish  this  al  fresco  por- 
trait deserve  high  praise.  Data:  Entirely  in  the  open; 
full  sun;  No.  4 Cartridge  Kodak;  R.  R.  lens,  at  U.  S.  4; 
instantaneous  exposure;  Eastman  N.  C.  film;  pyro, 
tank;  Special  Portrait  Velox  print. 

Among  the  many  superb  views  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
that  Harold  A.  Taylor  has  produced,  none  could  pos- 
sibly surpass  his  “The  Breaker,”  page  290,  for  graphic 
power  and  pictorial  beauty.  The  realism  of  the  glis- 
tening mass  of  spray,  the  striking  fidelity  of  the  tone- 
values,  the  correctness  of  perspective  and  artistic  pro- 
portions are  praiseworthy  qualities  that  even  a marine- 
|)ainter  — hostile,  as  he  generally  is,  to  photography  — 
would  concede  to  Mr.  Taylor's  achievement.  Data: 
.Afternoon;  sunlight;  5x7  Graflex;  8j-inch  Ic  Tessar, 
at  F/H;  Yoo  second;  Orthonon  plate;  pyro-metol  — 
hydro  fleveloper;  5jx9;  glossy  bromide  P.  M.  C.,  No.  4 
[>rint.  Superb  enlargements  on  matte  paper  for  sale  by 
Mr.  Taylor.  Coronado,  Cal.  He  is  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful professional. 

The  field  of  animal-photography  covers  a wide  range 
of  subjects.  The  four-footed  variety  will  claim  the 
amateur  specialist’s  attention  to  the  greater  degree,  and 
there  will  be  cattle,  sheep  — and  mules,  of  which  last- 
named,  Dr.  Mansfield,  the  author  of  a very  readable 
story  on  photography  in  the  camp  (found  elsewhere  in 
this  issue),  contributes  an  excellent  picture;  page  291. 
Data;  Summer  of  1910,  afternoon;  sunlight;  Vest- 
Pocket  .Ansco,  2j  x 3,f;  Modico  lens,  at  full  aperture; 
YiVo  second;  Speedex  film;  pyro-glycin;  direct  Artura 
print. 

One  of  the  pictures  that  contributed  not  a little  to 
the  prestige  of  the  late,  lamented  Chester  .A.  Reed,  as 
a successful  bird-photographer,  is  the  group  of  young 
kingfishers,  reproduced  on  page  292.  Mr.  Reed  was  so 
ardent  a lover  of  birds  and  fiowers,  that  he  devoted 
his  life  to  this  field  of  nature-study  and  published  about 
a dozen  little  volumes,  pocket-size,  with  numerou.s 
color-i>lates,  that  enjoy  great  popularity.  See  “Flower- 
Guide  — Wild-Flowers  East  of  the  Rockies,”  “Nature- 
Studies  in  Field  and  Wood,’’  “Camera-Studies  of  Wild- 
Birds  in  Their  Homes”  and  “Bird-Guide,”  published 
by  Doubleday,  Page  & Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  His 
illustrated  article,  “How  Wild-Birds  Are  Photo- 
graphed, ” appeared  in  May  Photo-Er.x,  1910. 

The  extremely  graceful  arrangement  of  Golden-Rod. 
page  293,  does  credit  to  George  Alexander,  the  ever- 
felicitous  pictorialist.  The  intimate  personal  touch  is 
a charming  characteristic  of  this  arti.st’s  work.  His 
present  flower-piece  will  serve  as  an  example  worthy 
to  be  studied  and  followed  by  camerists  to  whom  the 
wild-flowers  of  field  and  wood  will  not  appeal  in  vain. 
Data:  Made  in  an  ordinary  room,  on  a rainy  day; 
5x7  hand-camera:  R.  R.  lens;  F/32;  2 minutes;  Seed’s 
L.  Ortho;  pyro. 

.A  very  pleasing  composition  — a flower-study  from 
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versatile  \Villiam  S.  Davis,  page  294  — concludes  this 
series  of  illustrations,  which  cannot  but  assist  the  am- 
bitious picture-maker.  Data:  Near  noon  in  November; 
soft  light  from  east  window;  about  18  inches  from  sub- 
ject; Ilex  Anastigmat;  stop,  F/8;  Ingento  A ray-filter; 
4x5  Roebuck  Double-Coated  Ortho;  Edinol-hydro  de- 
veloper. 

What  camp-life  offers  the  camerist  in  the  form  of 
interest  and  variety  of  subjects.  Dr.  Mansfield  has  sug- 
gested in  his  engrossing  paper  and  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  The  latter  evince  the  author's  true  appre- 
ciation of  their  artistic  possibilities.  Some  of  the  prints 
were  soft  and  atmospheric  in  tone;  others  were  brilliant, 
with  marked  contrasts,  and  all  were  reproduced  ac- 
cording to  the  originals. 

By  this  time,  PnoTO-Eu.c  readers  will  have  recog- 
nized the  comprehensive,  many-sided  talent  of  William 
S.  Davis  as  a photographic  illustrator.  The  pictures  that 
accompany  his  admirably  instructive  article  in  this  issue 
possess  a diversity  of  pictorial  interest  that  is  as  rare 
as  it  is  pleasing.  Singularly  enough,  most  of  them  serve 
as  fitting  examples  to  certain  outdoor  camera-activities 
to  the  Editor's  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  artistic 
pictures  (pages  284  to  294)  — marine,  flower  and  ani- 
mal photography.  Data:  “Sunlit  Ice” — February, 
4.30  P.M.;  the  effective  aperture  of  a triple  convertible 
R.R.;  back-combination,  used  wide  open:  stop,  F/15; 
Ingento  A ray-filter;  double-coated  Ortho;  | second. 
“The  Ferry-Slip” — .\ugust,  at  noon;  bright  light;  lens 
at  F/6.3;  ray-filter;  Inst.  Iso  plate;  -2^5- second.  “The 
Lightship” — Made  from  steamer,  at  6 P.M.,  in  August ; 
lens  at  F 8;  Cramer  Inst.  Iso;  second.  “Chinese 
Lilies” — February  afteriKHui;  diffused  sunshine  out- 
side; west-window,  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of 
cheese-cloth;  lens  at  F 10;  4 minutes;  two  screens  on 
lens,  increasing  normal  exposure  eight  times;  Roebuck 
double-coated  Ortho.  “In  Quiet  Pastures” — Novem- 
l>er,  about  3.15  p.m.;  soft  sunshine;  lens  at  F 0.3; 
seeond;  Cramer  Inst.  Lso. 

Of  the  numerous  examples  of  the  Cadby  individuality 
in  portraiture  that  ay)peared  in  these  pages  for  many 
years,  the  little  girl  having  a light  repast  — page  279  — 
is  probably  the  most  charming.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  many  imitators  of  the  Cadljy  manner,  ljut, 
simple  as  it  is.  these  efforts  leave  the  Cadbys,  our 
esteemed  Lfuidon  corresixuidents,  unsurpassed  in  their 
delightful  specialty.  Nf>  data. 

The  pier  peopled  with  excursionists  awaiting  the 
last  boat,  as  pictured  by  Charles  O.  Wells,  page  282,  is 
a worthy  subject  for  the  camera.  The  picture,  made  in 
the  early  evening,  is  filled  with  suggestion,  and  invites 
meditation.  This  subjective  interpretation  of  an  nn- 
conventional  theme  evinces  the  artistic  temperament  of 
a camerist  new  to  Fhoto-Er.\  readers,  and  whose  fur- 
ther 7)ictorial  contributions  to  these  pages  will  be 
heartily  welcomed.  Data:  September.  0.5f)  p.m..  after 
sunset;  4x5  .\dams  Reflex  camera;  Pinkham  & Smith 
8-inch  Semi-.\chromatic  Doublet,  at  F fi;  | .second; 
Cramer  Iso  Inst.  Double-Coated;  j)rint,  8 x 10  enlarge- 
ment on  Prof.  Cvko  Plat. 

.\dvanced  Worker.s’  Competition 

Not  for  many  years  have  the  entries  in  a winter- 
subject  been  so  numerous  and  of  such  strikingly  artistic 
merit  as  in  the  f>resent  comjxOition.  The  task  that 
confronted  the  jury  was  therefore  a very  difficult  one, 
but  it  was  met  with  the  usual  conscientious  care  and 
strict  impartiality.  The  picture  of  a jumping  skiier.  by 
.Mbert  B.  Street.  j)age  297.  was  well  conceived  and 
capitally  carried  out.  It  reminds  one  of  the  famous 
winter-sports  in  Switzerland,  where,  alas,  only  anxiety 
and  distress  fuevail  at  j)resent.  Nevertheless,  even  in 


times  of  peace  and  prosjrerity.  the  Swiss  winter- 
jiastimes  have  been  rivaled  in  Canada  and  the  I nitcd 
States,  as  evidenced  in  the  present  instance.  Mr. 
Street’s  picture  was  made  according  to  legitimate 
methods  — so  the  camerist  assures  us.  The  proportions, 
values,  perspective  and  depth  of  focus  are  praiseworthy, 
and  the  illusion  of  the  .skiier’s  feet  very  effective.  Data  : 
February  10,  1917,  11  ,\.m.;  good  sunlight;  Gratiex 
camera,  3j  x 4j,  long  focus;  Bau.sch  & Lomb-Zciss 
7-inch  Tessar  Ic;  stop,  F’/T.o;  yjro  second;  Wellington 
Extreme  plate;  hydro-metol,  in  tray;  print.  Contrast 
Cyko  Enlarging  Plat.;  developed  with  hydro-metol. 

The  curious  fihysical  structure  of  the  snowy  moun- 
tains in  Mr.  Begg’s  winter-scene,  iiage  299,  was  the 
subject  of  much  conjecture  until  the  data  arrived  and 
cleared  the  situation.  The  mountains  prt>ved  to  be 
hillocks  of  sand  covered  with  snow  — .sand-dunes  in 
winter!  Nevertheless,  the  effect  produce<l  by  the  action 
of  the  wind  and  the  bright  sunlight  is  quite  remarkable, 
and,  as  a whole,  the  picture  is  impressively  beautiful. 
Da  ,ta;  F^ebruary;  intense  sunlight;  lens  at  F/H;  3-time 
color-screen;  } second;  Cramer  Medium  Iso;  Edinol ; 
enlarged  on  Monox  No.  5 Hard. 

In  his  mid-winter  scene,  page  300,  Alexander  Murray 
has  evaded  the  hackneyed  uj)-hill,  foot-worn  path  in 
the  deep  snow.  The  furrowed  road  converges  inter- 
estingly toward  the  summit  of  the  hill,  beyond  which 
the  horse  and  sleigh  are  abotit  to  disappear.  The  pic- 
ture is  well  planned,  with  an  interest  that  is  diversified 
but  not  excessive.  I rank  this  as  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory entries  that  Mr.  Alurray  has  made  to  these 
competitions.  Data:  February  17,  3 p.m.;  sunlight; 
Prcmo,  4 x 5:  B.  & L.  Special  Universal  lens,  0|-inch 
focus;  stop,  F/l(i;  ray-filter;  | second;  Cramer  ls<> 
Medium;  Amidol;  print,  P.  M.  C.  Bromide  No.  2. 

In  his  imfrression  of  a snow-storm  in  the  city,  W.  R. 
Bradford  has  certainly  struck  level.  It  is  a masterpiece, 
j)ure  and  simple,  and,  though  done  in  monochrome, 
would  doubtless  be  preferred,  by  many  art-lovers,  to 
one  of  Childe  Ilassam's  canvases  of  a similar  theme. 
This  picture  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy, 
sevcr.al  critics  contemling  that  the  driving  snow-flake.s 
were  the  work  of  chicanery,  but  the  artist  silenced  them 
quickly  and  f)crmanently  with  the  truthful  statement 
that  the  graphic  result  was  due  to  straight  photogra])hy 
- no  faking!  Data;  March.  1 p.m.;  <Iu11  ilay;  Watch- 
Pocket  Carl)ine  camera;  Zeiss  Triotar  lens,  F/(i.3; 
.3-inch  focus;  Eastman  N.  C.  film;  pyro;  lens  at  full 
aperture;  -jV  second:  enlarged  negative;  print  on  Spe- 
cial Portrait  Kruxo  Soft.  Sir.  Bradford  states,  further, 
that  this  unusual  rendering  of  snow-flurries  is  due,  he 
thinks,  to  the  coTubination  of  a short-focus  lens  aixl  the 
slow  shutter-speed,  thereby  allowing  the  snow-flakes  to 
register  movement  on  plate.  .\t  aiiy  rate,  a staff- 
Ijhotographer  exposed  for  the  same  (jicture,  using  a 
(Iraflex,  anil  7-inch  lens  at  F/5.f).  -/o  sccoixl,  and  ob- 
tained nothing  at  all  comparalile  with  his  effort. 

Beginners’  Competition 

The  chief  merit  of  Mr.  Matson’s  picture,  f>agc  304, 
is  its  beautiful  tonal  quality  and  atmospheric  pcrsjx'c- 
tive,  also  its  simifficity  of  conqiosilion.  Data : Novem- 
ber: clondy;  rapid  orthographic  lens:  .stop,  F'/8;  2 sec- 
onds; Standard  Orthonon ; f>yro;  contact  jirint  on  Buff 
Cyko. 

.Vs  an  ingenuous  and  artistic  interjiretation  of  child- 
life.  page  305,  Mr.  MacDonald’s  makes  a successful  ap- 
jx'al  to  every  true  art-lover.  It  is  simple  and  unaffected 
in  character,  and  technically  uncommonly  good,  the 
illumination  throughout  being  worthy  of  the  highest 
jirofcssional  skill.  Data;  .June,  lt)..30  .\.m.;  bright  sun: 
{Continved  on  page  3JC) 
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ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

Counting  Seconds 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  English  pictorialists  is  un- 
honnded;  it  takes  the  palm.  To  tlnnk  that,  amid  the 
troubles  arising  from  the  Linked  Rings'  exhibition  — 
the  Salon;  the  interest  createil  by  the  recently  organ- 
ized Salon  des  itefuses;  the  untoward  events  in  the 
Balkans;  the  prospective  absorption  of  Denmark 
(Queen  Alexandra's  native  land)  by  Germany,  and,  in- 
deed, several  clashes  with  the  Kai.ser's  aggressive  for- 
eign policy,  English  journals  calmly  discuss  such  a 
trivial  affair  as  “counting  seconds!'’  Our  venerable 
and  esteemed  cotemporary,  the  British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography. treats  this  profound  and  intricate  problem 
with  exhaustive  zeal,  taking  its  cue  from  the  Photo- 
graphic Monthly,  which  recommends  that,  while  press- 
ing the  b;dl)  at  the  p.sycho logical  moment,  the  martyr- 
camerist  hum  a popular  march-tune,  and  to  its  rhythm 
count  the  time  aloud;  that  is  to  say,  1,  2,  3,  4;  2,  2,  3,  4 . 
3,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  allowing  one  figure  to  each  quarter- 
second.  Expatiating  upon  this  brain-racking  stunt,  the 
Briti.sh  Journal  advocates  the  substitution  of  the  waltz- 
measure,  as  the  dual  process  of  humming  and  counting 
in  this  case  yields  whole  seconds.  Delightful!  Hut  what 
becomes  of  the  exposure,  amid  the  ecstasy  of  reveling 
in  the  mehxlic  strains  of  the  “Merry  Widow  Waltz"  or 
tho.se  of  the  “Beautiful  Blue  Danube  "?  The  very 
thought  sets  our  own  pen  a-dancing. 

Enchanting  as  is  this  method,  however,  it  fails  to 
.satisfy  Erederick  H.  Evans,  the  prince  of  architectural 
pictorialists  and  a musician  of  marked  ability.  In  a let- 
ter to  the  editors  of  British  Journal  he  urges  his  pref- 
erence in  favor  of  standing  with  feet  apart  and  gently 
rocking  from  foot  to  foot,  thus  converting  himself  into 
an  accurate  pendulum.  lie  states  that  he  has  often 
counted  to  a full  minute  in  this  way,  quite  correctly  — 
to  another's  testing  — without  seeing  the  watch-face. 
Mr.  Ex'ans'  ])rinciple  may  be  more  i)ractical,  but  it  is 
open  to  a serious  objection  — it  eliminates  the  musical 
element,  and  thus  deprives  certain  camerists  of  a much- 
needed  diversion.  Besides,  there  is  the  danger  of  the 
performing  camerist  being  mistaken  by  an  observant 
passer-by  for  a feeble-minded  person.  Then,  too,  there 
remains  the  terrible  suggestion  — we  beg  Mr.  Evans' 
humble  i)ardon  — of  the  automatic,  walking  toy,  known 
in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  several  years  ago,  at  Christmas- 
time, as  “Der  kleine  Cohn.’’  No  douljt  this  fascinating 
manikin  was  equally  familiar  to  Londoners,  at  Yule- 
tide,  when  continental  toys  are  in  great  favor. 

If  tlie  musie.'d  sen.se  of  the  English  camerist  must  be 
aijpeased,  why  not  turn  to  nature’s  own  themes?  There 
is  Bob  White,  the  cuckoo,  the  whi|)-poor-will  — .song- 
birds whose  calls  are  in  regular  cadences,  and  may  well 
serve  the  |)ractical  pui'i)ose  of  determining  those  elusive 
intervals  of  time,  seconds.  Still,  one  of  the  easiest  and 
most  unobtrusive  ways  of  all  is  to  hold  the  bull)  in  the 
left  hanil.  |)lacing  a fingei'  of  the  right  hand  upon  the 
pulse  of  the  left  wrist.  In  any  well-regulated  person 
whf)  remains  calm  even  at  the  sight  of  a glorious  scene 
to  be  ca])tiu'eil  by  the  camei'a,  the  pulse-beat  shoidd  l)e 
abmit  OIK'  per  second. 

d'o  those  who  desiie  a simple  an<l  inexpensive  ilevice 
for  corieells'  measuring  piolonged  exiiosures.  we  recom- 
meml  a ])endulum  that  any  one  can  make  — a piece  of 
fish-line,  ten  inches  long,  with  one  end  passed  through 


a round  half-inch  leaden  bullet  and  secured  by  a knot, 
and,  ttj  inches  away,  marked  by  another  knot,  the  dis- 
tance from  this  knot  to  center  of  bullet  to  measure  ex- 
actly 9-J  inches.  Held  with  thumb  and  index-finger, 
just  above  the  knot,  and  allowed  to  swing  to  and  fro, 
each  beat  of  this  improvised  pendulum  will  accurately 
mark  half-seconds. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  ingenuitj 
of  our  Iirother-editors  in  urging  their  readers  to  adopt 
methods  which,  to  us  idtra-practical  Americans,  seem 
a trifle  hazy.  The  modern  English  school  of  photog- 
raphy is  certainly  very  bountiful  in  its  pictorial  pro- 
iluction;  and  if  all  these  beautiful,  charming  pictures  — 
landscape  and  genre  — are  in  the  least  due  to  seemingly 
intricate  methods  of  counting  seconds,  then  it  might  be 
well  for  workers  in  other  countries  to  follow  suit.  The 
end  would  seem  to  justify  the  means. — W.  A.  E. 

Subscribers  have  written  to  the  Editor  that  they 
have  read  many  articles  in  Photo-Era  on  the  subject 
of  making  artistic  pictures  without  finding  even  a 
paragraph  devoted  to  an  easy  method  to  measure  pro- 
longed exposures.  One  of  them  requested  that  an  arti- 
cle on  this  subject,  one  that  appeared  in  Photo-Era 
about  ten  years  ago,  be  reprinted.  This  has  been  done. 
Incidentally,  the  reader  will  have  noted  the  singular 
timeliness  of  its  introduction  regarding  the  present 
European  war. 

The  Disenchanting  Stenographer 

She  came  to  substitute  for  the  regular  stenographer, 
who  was  away  ill.  She  was  plausibly  intelligent  and 
very  speedy;  but  her  spelling  was  nn.safe  — in  fact, 
precarious  — and  this  led  to  her  undoing.  Among  the 
orthographical  gems  .she  left,  after  a brief  and  hapless 
stay,  is  the  following  i)aragraph  of  a letter  in  which  I 
explained  to  a sub.scriber  the  make-up  of  an  army 
operating  against  the  Russians  in  Rumania: 

“According  to  ]>re.ss-reports  the  army  now  opposing 
the  Rushians  in  Roomania,  and  referred  to  as  the 
Tootan  army,  is  hetrogenius  in  character  and  includes 
Persons,  Saxons,  Privarians,  Austriches,  Checks. 
Teroljians,  Buljarians,  Bo.sses  and  even  some  Romans.” 

I had  dictated  Russians,  Teutons.  Prussians,  Bava- 
rians, Austrians,  Czechs,  Tyroleans,  Bulgarians,  Bos- 
nians and  Rumans. 

The  All-Around  Photographer 

.V  ( ORHESPOXDEXT  facctiously  asks  how  a photog- 
rapher, who,  in  the  ordinary  way,  pictures  l)ut  one  side 
of  a person  or  object,  or  rather  that  which  is  visible  to 
I lie  eye  of  the  camera,  can  truthfully  call  himself  an 
ull-uronnd  ]>hotographer!  1 think  that,  in  a literal  sense, 
the  i)oint  is  well  taken.  It  is  a credit  to  his  ohservant 
eye  anil  active  mind.  Perhaps  the  qualification  “gen- 
eral would  be  preferable,  although  the  term  “com- 
mercial photographer”  has  been  generally  adopted  to 
mean  the  many-sided  professional  who  is  engaged  in 
every  kind  of  photography  — copying,  home-portrait- 
ure, flashlights,  ])hoto-finishing,  etc.  If,  however,  the 
commercial  ph-otographer  is  exceedingly  rotund  in 
fart,  resembles  the  Everett  True  type  — the  term  all- 
round” would  seem  eminently  fitting. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 

and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

Photographers,  Attention! 

As  the  president  of  your  National  Association,  I 
feel  it  iny  privilege  and  duty  to  call  your  attention  to 
existing  conditions  in  these  United  States. 

We,  the  people,  through  our  President  and  Congress, 
have  found  it  necessary  to  declare  that  a state  of  war 
exists  against  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  cpiibble  over  pros  anil  cons  — it  is 
for  us  to  stand  by  and  to  uphold  the  action  of  our 
Government  in  whatever  manner  we  find  it  possible 
so  to  do. 

Let  us  refrain  from,  and  discourage,  petty  criticisms 
of  any  actions  taken  by  the  men  we  have  vested  with 
the  power  to  act  for  us,  and  in  whatever  way  possible 
let  us  prove  ourselves  true  and  loyal  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth  in  which  we  live. 

Ryl-\nd  W.  Phillips, 

President  of  the  P.  *1.  of  A. 

The  New  England  Photographers’  Association 

The  New  England  Photographers’  As.sociation  will 
hold  its  convention  in  Infantry  Hall.  Providence,  K.  I., 
from  September  2.5  to  September  28,  1017. 

The  convention  is  being  planned  along  practical 
lines.  No  feature  will  be  introduced  in  the  program 
except  that  which  will  assist  the  photographer  in  his 
studio  work,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  enter- 
tainment part  of  the  program,  which  is  most  attractive. 

.V.  E.  Whitney,  Secretary. 

Picture  Exhibit  at  the  National  Convention 

The  picture-exhibit  at  the  National  Convention  in 
Milwaukee  this  year  is  planned  to  serve  two  purposes: 
First,  to  furnish  those  who  send  pictures  to  the  exhibit 
such  information  and  constructive  criticism  as  will 
enable  them  to  better  the  general  quality  of  their  work. 
Seconil.  to  show  those  who  come  to  the  convention 
some  of  the  best  work  that  is  made  in  .Vmerica  to-day. 

The  primary  consideration  in  accomplishing  the  first 
aim  is  the  selection  of  judges  who  will  lie  able  to  analyze 
the  pictures  that  are  submitted  and  who  will  be  aide  to 
put  into  concise  and  positive  terms  the  points  that  they 
find  in  the  pictures.  Although  the  board  is  not  ready 
to  announce  the  names  of  the  judges,  the  president  is  in 
communication  with  three  competent  men  who,  if 
their  services  can  be  procured,  will  comprise  one  of  the 
most  competent  juries  that  ever  passed  upon  the  pic- 
tures at  a National  Convention. 

These  judges  will  have  charge  of  the  portrait-class. 
Ratings  will  be  given  on  the  four  following  subjects: 
< omjiosition,  Tone-Values,  Background-Treatment 
and  Exhibition-Effect.  'rwenty-five  points  will  be 
allowed  for  each  classification. 

There  will  be  two  judges  for  the  commercial  class. 
They  will  furnish  ratings  on  the  following  subjects: 
1 tility.  Composition.  Lighting aniUl'echuique.  Twenty- 
five  points  constitute  perfection  in  each  classification. 

The  judges  will  divide  the  pictures  in  the  jiortrait- 
class  into  three  divisions.  Tho.se  rating  sixty  percent 
or  more  will  be  placed  in  Class  A.  and  from  this  class 
[lictures.  not  to  exceed  twenty,  will  be  selected  for  the 
National  Salon,  and  certificates  of  merit  will  be  awarded 


to  those  whose  iiictures  are  selected.  Pictures  rating 
between  fifty  and  sixty  will  be  placed  in  Class  B.  Those 
rating  below  fifty  will  be  placed  in  Class  C.  Classes 
A and  B will  be  catalogued. 

This  cla.ssification  is  arranged  to  overcome  the  ob- 
jection made  at  some  of  the  recent  conventions  where 
all  of  the  pictures  have  been  hung  together,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  those  who  viewed  the  exhibit  to 
determine  which  the  judges  considered  the  better  pic- 
tures. 

At  the  last  convention  only  three  pictures  rated 
eighty  percent  or  better.  The  highest  rating  given  was 
eighty-three.  There  was  a total  of  15.5  pictures  that 
rated  sixty  percent  or  more,  and  salon  honors  awarded 
to  pictures  rating  as  low  as  seventy  percent.  There- 
fore, one  can  see  that  the  judges  have  used  very  close 
markings,  and  have  established  a high  standard,  to  be 
attained  only  by  careful  selection  on  the  part  of  the 
exhibiting  photographers. 

It  is  suggested  that  only  those  pictures  which  have 
been  made  since  the  last  convention  be  entered  in  the 
exhibit  this  year.  This  suggestion  is  made  because  the 
board  believes  that  a ruling  of  this  kind  will  residt  in 
the  greatest  good  to  each  exhibitor. 

Special  distinction  will  be  given  the  pictures  in  C lass 
A.  Screens  will  lie  constructed  so  that  the  pictures  in 
this  class  may  be  shown  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

Prepare  your  prints  now  or,  at  least,  begin  to  jire- 
pare  them,  and  when  you  have  them  ready  send  them 
to  Photograjihers'  As.sociation  of  America,  care  of  the 
Auditorium,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  transportation-charge.s 
prepaid.  Do  not  put  this  matter  oft  until  the  last 
minute  and  then  send  in  any  ol<i  thing  you  have  on 
hand.  If  you  send  your  exhibit  in  now.  it  will  be  well 
taken  care  of  until  convention  time.  You  may  enter 
three  pictures  in  the  portrait-class  and  three  in  the 
commercial  class.  There  is  no  ruling  as  to  size  or  style, 
and  they  may  be  framed  or  unframed,  just  as  you  see 
fit. 

All  exhibits  must  be  packed  and  marked  carefully 
The  P.  A.  of  A.  will  not  be  responsible  for  lost  exhibits. 

The  Many-Sided  Dr.  Mees 

Reeerring  to  the  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  ( . E. 
Kenneth  Alees,  at  the  Boston  Art  ( lub,  last  February, 
the  British  Joiiriuil  wonilers  what  the  doctor  remarked 
about  .\rt.  Simple  enough  — about  the  art  of  pho- 
tography, of  cour.‘-e. 

F.  H.  Evans’  Artistry 

The  following  tribute  to  the  genius  of  F.  IF  Evans, 
master  of  chiaroscuro  in  architectural  interiors,  ha', 
been  paid  by  the  British  Jonrnal.  “ ( 'lear-eye<l  and 
single-minded,  iSlr.  Evans'  work  is  eminently  sane, 
and  none  of  the  adventitious  aids  of  t he  charlatan  has 
been  impre.ssed  into  his  ,‘ervice.  He  has  ever  been  lli^ 
own  severest  critic,  and  his  magnificent  crml ribut  ions 
to  the  art  of  photography  constitute  his  reward  and 
our  delight.  Mr.  I•ivan.s  was  not  only  the  jiioneer  of 
pictorial  architectural  pliotograpliy.  luit  he  reuiaius 
to-day  the  foremost  practitioner  of  this  bramh  of  the 
art.  He  emboilies  in  his  work  wliat  is  [lossible  in  a plio- 
tograph,  but  what  is  not  common  to  photograiiliy . " 

ft  1.8 


Ohio-Michigan  Photographers’  Association 

The  convention  of  the  Ohio-Miehigan  Photographers' 
Association  is  to  he  hehl  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  July  31 
to  August  3.  Attractive  prizes  are  offered,  and  tropliy 
cups  are  to  be  given  to  members  from  Ohio,  Micliigaii 
and  Indiana. 


DIAMOND  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 


TJie  First  (jiriiiiil  Prize.  oi)cii  to  the  world,  is  The 

Daguerre  Memorial  Institute  Prize,  which  will  be  a 

Diamond  Medal  of  Honor. 

Conditions  of  Aivard 

1.  Xo  I )icfure  shall  be  passed  for  this  honor  that  is 
not  [iroperly  titled. 

Shonhl  the  excellence  of  the  picture  chosen  for 
honor  be  judged  not  to  be  ecjual  to  the  one  chosen 
as  best  at  our  last  annual  meet,  then  the  Trustees 
reserve  the  right  to  retain  the  medal. 

3.  Pictures  shall  be  passed  upon  by  two  distinct  sets 

of  judges,  the  one  selecting  a number  of  three  to 
five  pictures,  the  other  selects  the  one.  Any  false 
claim  made  by  winner  of  medal  forfeits  all  hon- 
ors, and  at  the  request  of  I rustees  the  same  shall 
be  surrendered. 

4.  .\tl  jiictures  considered  of  sufficient  merit  will  be 

selected  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Daguerre 
Memorial  Institute  and  will  be  awarded  a certifi- 
cate. All  selected  pictures  must  be  framed  at  the 
expense  of  the  exhibitor. 

Second  (Iriind  Prize,  Fifty  Dollars  in  Cold. 

Special  Prizes 

Open  to  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana 

Troiihy  Cup.  J.  C.  Abel,  for  best  exhibit  made  by 
studio  in  busine.ss  five  years  or  less. 

Frophy  Cup.  .\llisou  & lladaway,  for  best  exhibit 
made  with  electric  light. 

J'rophy  Cup.  VVollensak  Optical  Company,  for  best 
cxhiliit  made  with  Wollensak  Lenses. 

Fro|)hy  ( up.  The  Indiana  .\ssociation,  for  best  exhibit 
made  by  photographer  in  Ohio,  Alichigan  or  Indiana. 

Further  particulars  may  be  olitaiiied  from  Air.  F. 

Kiley,  Secretary,  ('oshoeton.  Ohio. 


The  Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Photography 

Nestled  among  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Northern 
Connecticut  is  Canaan.  Here  Clarence  H.  White  has 
established  his  School  of  Photography  for  the  summer- 
session  of  1917.  A more  pictorially  beautiful  spot,  in 
New  England,  is  not  to  be  found  than  this  country  of 
rolling  uplands,  streams,  rugged  mountains,  schools, 
farms  and  Colonial  buildings.  The  summer-session 
begins  July  9 and  ends  Augirst  18.  Amateur  and  pro- 
fessional photographers  who  are  eager  to  improve  their 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a vacation  amid  ideal 
surroundings,  should  write  for  the  handsomely  illus- 
trated prospectus  which  de.scribes  the  school,  curricu- 
lum, excursions,  exhibitions,  terms  and  accommoda- 
tions. Many  of  the  foremost  amateur  and  professional 
[lictorial  workers  of  the  country  owe  much  of  their 
success  to  the  instruction  received  at  the  White  School. 
See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

Detroit  Camera  Club  Show  on  Tour 

.\t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union 
( amera  Club,  No.  48  Boylston  Street,  Alay  1,  the 
following-named  members  were  elected  to  office:  W.  E. 
Biirwell.  president;  E.  C.  Howard,  vice-president; 
H.  C.  Channen,  treasurer,  and  Louis  Astrella,  secre- 
tary. After  the  transaction  of  other  business,  the  mem- 
liers  and  guests  in.spected  a loan-exhibit  of  the  Detroit 
Camera  Club  consisting  of  forty  artistic  prints.  One 
was  impres.sed  by  the  originality  of  the  pictorial  sub- 
jects, directness  of  presentation  and  uniformly  high 
arti.stic  quality.  Among  other  prints  of  noteworthy 
merit  were  “The  Doorway,”  “The  Fortune-Teller”  (a 
strong  profile)  and  “Portrait  of  my  Father,”  by  Philip 
McCutcheon  Armstrong;  “The  Church-Door  — Nor- 
way " (published  in  Piioto-Er.\,  August,  1916),  by 
Helen  E.  Cary;  “The  Interrupted  Drink”  (deer  at 
brook  in  midwinter),  by  Harold  DuCharme;  “On  the 
River-Front,”  by  Frank  E.  Erin;  “ AIorning-Mists  — 
Belle  I.sle,”  “The  Beach-Bole”  and  “October-Morning 
— Belle  Isle,”  by  Dr.  O.  Fk  F’ischer;  “The  Courthouse” 
(l)ubli.shed  in  Photo-Era.  August,  1916),  by  O.  H 
Lindstead;  “Portrait”  (profile),  by  W.  A.  Lindstead: 
“March,”  “The  F’erry  ” and  “The  Orchard”  (three 
trees  in  admirable  per.spective),  by  Edmond  J.  Schaefer. 
We  understand  that,  after  one  week's  stay  in  Boston, 
this  collection  was  returned  to  Detroit  and  thence 
again  sent  on  a long  journey  to  other  large  cities.  Any 
responsible  camera-club  not  on  the  list  will  do  well  to 
get  in  touch  at  once  with  O.  H.  Lindstead,  Kresge 
Building,  West  Grand  Circus  Park,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
arrange  for  the  loan  of  this  or  a similar  set  of  prints. 
The  B.  A’.  M.  C.  L^nion  Camera  Club  is  to  be  thanked 
for  the  oiiportunity  it  afforded  its  members  and  friend.^ 
to  view  this  admirable  collection  of  pictures. 

Frederick  Gutekunst 

Few  ])hotographers  have  come  into  contact  with  a 
greater  number  of  prominent  persons  than  the  late 
Frederick  Gutekunst.  During  his  sixty  years  of  photo- 
graphic activity  he  received  at  his  studio  presidents, 
diplomats,  authors,  scientists,  statesmen,  artists,  actors 
and  well-known  business  men.  Air.  Gutekunst  was 
eighty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  times  like  the  present,  the  iirofessional  humorist 
may  be  expected  to  commit  an  offense  like  the  following: 

"Lizzie!  Run  quick  to  the  drug-store  with  this  con- 
scrijition  for  your  sick  brother.  ,\nd  tell  the  man  that 
Jim  belongs  to  the  jireservesl  ’ 
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THE  TRADE 


Auto-Fixt-Focus  Camera  Now  Supplied  with 
Wollensak  Lenses 

The  success  of  tlie  Auto-Fixt-Focus  Camera,  fitted 
with  Goerz  Celor  F -t.H  and  Goerz  Dagor  F/(i.8  lenses, 
has  been  so  complete  that  the  manufacturers,  Herbert 
and  Huesgen  ('ompany,  18  East  4‘2d  Street,  New  York 
City,  have  decided  to  issue  the  same  camera  equipped 
with  Wollensak  lenses.  This  ailditional  equipment 
allows  a scale  of  prices  which  shotdd  appeal  to  amateur 
photographers.  The  .\uto-Fixt-Focus  camera  may 
now  be  obtained  with  Wollensak  Velostigmat  F,  7.7  and 
Ilex  General  shutter,  speeds  J to  xoH  of  a second,  Sfi-lO; 
with  Wollensak  Velostigmat  F,  (i.,‘1  and  Ilex  Fniversal 
shutter,  speeds  1 to  of  a second,  $.50;  and  with 
Goerz  Celor  F,  4.8  or  Goerz  Dagor  F/(i.8  and  Ilex 
Acme  shutter,  speeds  1 to  yoJ  of  a .second,  $7;5.  An  inter- 
esting and  well-illu.strated  booklet  describing  in  detail 
the  Auto-Fixt-Focus  camera  may  be  obtained  from  the 
manufacturers. 

A New  Photo-Supply  Company 

The  recently  organized  Bass  Camera  Company  has 
purchased  the  business  and  good-will  of  the  old-estab- 
lished firm  of  Phil.  G.  Tuber,  10!)  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago.  The  officers  of  the  new  company  are 
(harles  Bass,  president;  Ben  Chimberoff,  vice-presi- 
dent and  .Joseph  Faroll,  treasurer.  A conqtlete  line  of 
cameras,  lenses,  motion-picture  equipments  and  photo- 
supplies will  be  carried  in  stock,  and  a very  liberal  policy 
of  fair  dealing  is  announced  to  be  in  force  with  regard 
to  the  purchase  and  exchange  of  cameras  and  lenses. 

New  Universal  Camera  Catalog 

Burke  & .Ia.mes,  Inc.,  of  Chicago  — trade  agents  for 
the  Universal  Motion  Picture  Camera — have  issued 
a new  catalog  describing  the  latest  model.  Without  a 
doubt  this  camera  at  $;500  represents  the  very  best 
value  in  anything  at  the  price  now  obtainable  in  tbc 
motion-picture  field.  It  is  an  especially  desirable  ma- 
chine for  motion-picture  weekly  men,  advertising,  com- 
mercial film-producers,  newspaper-photographers  and 
well-to-do  amateurs.  ,\  copy  of  the  new  catalog  will 
be  mailed  to  any  of  our  readers  on  request. 

The  New  Kodak  and  Premo  Catalogs 
.\re  Ready 

Amateur  and  firofessional  photographers  should 
call  at  their  dealers'  for  the  new  Kodak  and  Premo 
catalogs  now  ready  for  free  distribution.  The  high 
typographical  standard  has  been  maintained  snecess- 
fnlly  despite  present  conditions,  and  tbe  contents  of 
both  catalogs  are  of  unusual  interest  and  value.  'I'he 
new  goods  described  demonstrate  again  the  ability  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Conqiany  to  sinqilify  |)hotography 
for  the  novice.  The  revived  interest  in  Stereo-photog- 
raphy has  led  to  the  addition  of  a Stereo  Koilak  to  the 
already  very  complete  line  of  cfpii[)ments.  .\moug  the 
accessories  are  several  new  items  of  practical  value  to 
amateur  and  professional  workers  who  appreciate 
efficiency  and  service  in  the  darkroom.  Both  catalog.s 
should  be  read  thr)rf)Ughly — the  time  will  be  well 
spent.  .\ll  i)hotograi)hers  should  be  up-to-date. 


Picturesque  New  England 

The  pictorial  advantages  that  the  New  England 
states  Maine,  New  llanqjshire  and  Vermont  offer  to 
the  tourist,  vacationist  anil  camerist  are  so  well  known 
that  repetition  here  is  unnecessary.  The  food-shortage 
has  not  affected  New  England  as  much  as  in  the  West, 
where  hotel-prices  are  almost  prohibitive,  but  in  the 
extreme  East  they  continue  moderate.  Travel-facilities, 
in  this  relatively  small  teri-itory,  are  ideally  convenient, 
accommodations  ample  and  excellent,  and  the  climate 
delightful.  The.se  advantages,  not  found  elsewhere  in 
this  country,  have  always  attracted  visitors  in  large 
numbers  from  nearly  every  section  of  the  United  State.s, 
the  European  Mar  having  .seemingly  made  no  dilfer- 
euce.  Greater  Boston,  with  its  many  historic  land- 
marks and  associations,  and  pleasant  summer-Meather, 
will  always  be  a.  popular  starting-point  to  the  moun- 
tains, lakes  and  streams  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 
Those  who  have  yet  to  taste  the  ilelights  of  summer  in 
this  enviable  region  should  send  for  a free  copy  of  the 
11)17  edition  of  “Where  to  Stay  in  Vacation-Land." 
and  map,  to  .Advertising  Bureau,  Room  ^OS,  North 
Station,  Boston.  Mass. 

Two  Valuable  Eastman  Booklets 

Reviseu  editions  of  “Enlarging"  and  “Eastman 
Portrait  Films" — tMO  booklets  issued  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Gomiiany  — are  now  ready  for  free  distribu- 
tion. Photographers  should  obtain  copies  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  np-to-the-minute  information  which 
these  booklets  contain. 

Reorganization  of  the  Central 
Dry-Plate  Company 

Mr.  F.  ERNr'.sT  Cramer,  officially  associated  for  many 
years  M'ith  the  fU  Cramer  Dry-Plate  Conqiany,  severed 
liis  connection  with  that  firm  March  1,  1!)17,  in  order 
to  assume  the  iiresidency  and  active  management  of 
the  Central  Dry-Plate  Company.  His  reasons  for  ma- 
king this  change,  which  went  into  effect  .April  ‘2,  1!)17, 
were  purely  iiersonal,  and  were  made  oidy  after  a care- 
ful investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Central  Dry-Plate 
Conqiany.  .Although  no  longer  identified  officially  with 
the  Cramer  Companw  Mr.  Cramer  still  remains  a 
director.  'Plie  reorganized  Central  Dry-Plate  Company 
has  recently  imrehased  the  plant  ami  projierty  formerly 
occu])ied  by  the  AT  A.  .Seed  Dry-Plate  Conqiauy  (at 
AVoodland.  Mo.),  which  is  now  being  altered  to  meet  up- 
to-date  rci(uircmeuts.  .As  soon  as  the  necessary  im- 
(irovements  in  the  newly  acquired  plant  shall  have  been 
completed,  the  Central  Dry-Plate  Company  expects  to 
make  another  announcement. 

Raising  False  Hopes 

The  report  intended  to  be  hailed  as  joyful  7tews  by 
manufacturing  opticians,  thronghout  the  land,  that  the 
secret  of  making  optical  glass  of  the  sort  used  in  ficld- 
glas.ses,  range-findei'S  and  ])crisco[)Cs  - a iirodnct 
hitherto  imported  from  Germany  — had  been  di.s- 
covered  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  AA'ashiugtou,  has 
found  little  credence.  Sindlar  reports,  emanating  from 


the  same  source,  to  the  effect  that  certain  rare  dyes, 
chemicals  and  acids  — impossible  to  obtain  from  Eu- 
rope, on  account  of  the  war  — were  being  manufactured 
by  government-experts,  made  a deep  impression  at  the 
time;  but  as  to  the  results  — like  spirits,  they  seem  to 
have  melted  into  thin  air.  When  the  great  war  shall 
have  ended,  industrial  rivalry  will  assume  its  wonted 
activity;  and  whatever  country  produces  the  best  of 
its  kind  will  reap  the  benefit. 

A Store-House  of  Practical 
Photographic  Knowledge 

M.\ny  of  onr  new  subscribers  wonder  why  one  single 
copy  of  Photo-Era  does  not  contain  all  the  practical 
photographic  knowledge  of  which  they  are  in  search. 
Anticipating  just  such  an  unreasonable  attitude  among 
certain  Imdding  and  ambitious  camerists,  we  went  to 
some  iiains,  last  summer,  selected  the  very  best  articles 
from  the  pen  of  authoritative  writers  that  appeared  in 
Photo-Phia  during  the  past  ten  years,  classified  them 
under  different  headings  and  printed  the  list  in  the 
issues  of  June,  July,  August  and  October  of  1910,  in 
each  ca.se  giving  the  date  and  issue  of  the  magazine 
containing  the  article  referred  to. 

We  can  conceive  of  no  better  way  to  familiarize  new 
workers  and  new  readers  with  good,  practical  articles 
written  by  English,  German  and  American  experts  of 
the  highest  reputation.  Although  it  is  customary  for 
publishers  to  charge  an  advanced  price  for  hack-num- 
bers of  their  publications,  PiioTO-PiR.v  offers  the.se  back 
numbers  for  1.5  cents  each,  including  tho.se  that  contain 
the  classified  lists. 

John  Butler  Makes  a Correction 

With  regard  to  his  ilhrstrated  article,  “A  Practical 
Home-Made  Pilectric  Printing-Box,”  in  the  April,  1917, 
i,ssue,  Mr.  Butler  hastens  to  make  a correction  in  the 
diagram  showing  the  switches  used  with  the  printing- 
box.  .'\ccording  to  this  diagram,  the  switch  is  so  con- 
nected that  turning  it  to  the  “on"  [josition  would  cause 
a short  circuit  and  prevent  the  oi)eratiou  of  the  a|)pa- 
ratus.  'I'he  two  switch-wires  should  not  bridge  the 
entering  wires,  but  go  to  the  wire  leading  to  the  lamps; 
this  latter  wire  should  be  cut  lietween  the  places  where 
the  switch-wires  join  it.  Operating  the  box  as  shown 
in  the  <liagram  would  residt  in  blowing  the  fuses,  thus 
rendering  the  apparatus  useless  and  causing  a grave 
danger  of  fire. 

Color-Sensitive  Plates 

WirETiiER  the  a|)[)earauce  of  Dr.  .\tkin  Swan  and 
Mr.  .\.  E.  Coburn  at  tlie  Royal  Photographic  Society 
to  defend  the  use  of  the  orthochroinatic  plate  was 
arrauge<l  for  I he  purpose  of  creating  a diversion  or  a 
discussion,  il  certaiidy  fulfilled  the  first  of  these  ob- 
jects. though  as  to  the  secotid  it  cainuot  be  said  to  have 
yielded  very  much  on  one  si<le  or  the  other.  Dr.  Swan 
gave  some  useful  hints  on  the  subject  of  filters,  eui- 
jihasizing  the  iui])ortauce  of  seeing  that  lhe.se  were 
correct  in  color  and  also  (;)])tically  flat.  iMr.  Coburn 
dealt  more  particularly  with  the  value  of  the  color- 
sensitive  i)lafe  in  the  rendering  of  skin-texture.  It  was 
said  in  I he  texl-liooks  that  orthochroinatic  photograi)hy 
made  less  retouching  iiece.ssary:  Init  surely,  with  a 
]jro|ier  lens  of  the  soft  ly|>e,  a color-sensitive  [ilate,  and 
careful  ligliliug  no  I'elonching  at  all  should  be  re- 
quired. Ill  his  own  studio,  he  added,  the  walls  and  car- 
pets were  of  a light  yellow  brown,  which  was  so  re- 
flected on  the  sitter  that  a .screen  was  hardly  iiece.ssary. 

, I matrur  Pho/ogra jilwr. 


Our  Illustrations 

{Continued  from  page  311) 

Beginners’  Competition 
taken  in  shade  on  porch ; 5 x 7 Conley  Double  Exten- 
sion; Si-inch  Turner-Reich  lens,  at  PV6.8;  5 second; 
Standard  Ortho;  Duratol,  in  tray;  P.M.C.  enlargement; 
redeveloped. 

The  portrait  of  a .setter,  page  306,  is  almost  human 
in  expression.  Its  technical  excellence  redounds  to  the 
credit  of  its  youthful  author.  Data:  July,  1916;  good 
light;  taken  on  back-porch;  No.  3A  Autographic  Kodak, 
X 5i;  lens,  F/7.7;  stop,  F/8;  used  back  combination 
of  lens  and  portrait-attachment;  5 second;  Seed’s 
Standard;  pyro;  enlarged  on  P.  M.  C. 

How  To  Get  Strategic  Photographs 

lx  the  English  press,  the  following  advertisement  has 
appeared: 

“ W.AXTEi),  for  a Government-Department, 
Photographs  and  Picture-Postcards  of  places, 
including  bridges,  railway-junctions,  rivers, 
canals,  factories,  etc.,  in  the  portions  of 
Belgium  and  Northern  France  now  occupied 
by  the  Germans.  Will  the  owners  of  such  pic- 
tures who  are  willing  to  present  them  kindly 
forward  them  to  Box  No.  1045,  care  of  Messrs. 

R.  F.  White  and  Son,  General  Advertising- 
Agents,  33,  Fleet  Street,  E.  C.  4.” 

If.  now,  our  own  government  should  happen  to  be  in 
need  of  photograpihs  of  strategic  points,  even  including 
some  that  are  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  may  know 
where  to  find  them.  To  obtain  them,  however,  is  quite 
another  matter. 

Frilling 

A TROUBLE  to  which  negatives  are  liable  while  under- 
going treatment  in  the  various  .solutions  — the  edges  of 
the  gelatine  film  leave  the  glass  plate  and  are  cockled. 
It  is  due  to  the  uneven  temperature  of  the  solutions, 
excess  of  soda  or  other  alkali  in  the  developer,  handling 
the  negatives  with  warm  fingers,  the  u.se  of  strong  fixing 
solutions;  or  to  rapid  washing,  the  water  being  allowed 
to  impinge  upon  the  edges  of  the  plates  in  such  a way 
as  to  lift  the  films.  Frilling  may  lie  prevented  by  harden- 
ing the  film  before  or  after  development  with  formaline, 
or  a combined  fixing  and  hardening  bath  may  be  used. 
If  no  precautions  are  taken,  and  the  gelatine  is  found  to 
be  frilled,  it  may  be  more  or  less  remedied  by  treating 
with  methylated  siiirit.  Frilling  is  allied  to  the  far  more 
common  defect  of  blistering.  Frilling  often  appears  on 
printing  out  paper  when  it  is  torn.  Printing  papers 
should  always  be  cut  clean,  because  rough  edges  allow 
the  water  to  get  easily  under  the  films,  so  causingfrilling. 

Two  old-fashioned  fmt  serviceable  methods  of  pre- 
venting plates  from  frilling  may  be  mentioned.  One  is 
to  .soak  the  dryplate  before  development  in  a saturated 
solution  of  Epsom  salts,  and  the  other  is  to  rub  a wax  or 
tallow  candle  round  the  exposed  dry])late,  on  the  film 
side,  before  wetting  it  with  the  developer.  Neither  of 
these,  however,  is  as  reliable  as  immersion  in  a 10  per- 
cent solution  of  formaldehyde. 

Profe.sniotnil  Phoiogra pher. 

The  Menace  of  Distortion 

.\ccoKDi.XG  to  dispatches  from  Europe,  “Haig  Gets 
Closer  To  Lens.”  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  gallant 
Englishman  is  familiar  with  the  eccentricities  of  a 
certain  type  of  lens — the  nearer  one  gets  to  it,  the 
more  violent  the  foreshortening  of  the  figure,  the  face 
and  limbs  assuming  a distorted  appearance.  General 
Haig's  lens  is  jn-obably  not  of  the  distorting  kind. 
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RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

njrA  jC' 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

Ax  Apparatus  for  Producing  Photograi)hic  Pictures 
has  been  granted  to  John  Edward  Thornton,  of  Roclies- 
ter,  X.  Y.,  assignor  to  John  Owden  O'Brien,  of  Man- 
cliester,  England.  Patentee  claims,  among  other 
features,  the  comliination  with  a rotating  member 
having  a perijjheral  groove,  a cushion  within  the  groove 
for  supporting  a sensitized  film,  a negative  film  en- 
circling the  member,  and  transparent  device  encircling 
the  negative  film,  of  an  elongated  source  of  light  partl\’ 
encircling  the  device.  This  patent  is  numbered 
l,'-2^23,d47. 

Patent  Xo.  1,222,92.5,  for  Film  for  Color-Kinenia- 
tography,  has  Ijeen  issued  to  Percy  D.  Brewster,  of  East 
Orange,  X".  J.  The  inventor  claims,  as  a new  article  of 
manufacture  in  the  art  of  color-photography,  photo- 
graphic film  for  the  purpose  de.scribed,  comprising  two 
color-sensitive  films  su[)crposed  one  on  the  other  and 
provided  with  means  to  hold  the  two  in  the  same  rela- 
tive positions  during  exposure  in  a camera  and  during 
subsecpient  printing-operations,  and  capable  of  opening 
along  one  edge  for  the  iirsertion  of  another  film  between 
the  two  for  printing-purposes. 

George  C.  Beidler,  of  Rochester,  X".  Y'.,  has  been 
grant e<l  two  patents,  numbered  1,222, ,590 and  1.222,597, 
on  a Photographing  and  Develoi)ing  Apparattis. 

A Shutter-Oi)erator  for  Cameras  has  just  been  issued 
to  Roscoe  B.  Eeavitt.  of  Houston,  Mo.  The  number  of 
said  patent  is  1,223,807. 

An  Autogra|)hic  Attachment  for  Cameras.  X'o. 
1, 222,531,  has  been  granted  to  Samuel  C.  Cooper,  of 
X’unda.  X'.  Y. 

Michael  Lichtman,  of  Xew  York  City,  has  been 
granted  a j>atent  on  Photographic  Camera  Xo. 
1.222.310. 

Camera  Mounting,  X'o.  1.221,902,  has  been  issuerl 
to  X'iels  Pedersen,  of  Philadel])hia.  I’a.,  assignor  to 
.\rthur  Brock,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reflecting-( 'amera  has  been  invented  l)y  William  E. 
Folmer,  of  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  assignor  to  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  of  Rochester,  X'.  Y.  The  number  of  this 
patent  is  1.221.3t)4. 

Lijiht-Tight  Boxes  for  the  Printing-Room 

The  one  thing  that  is  most  consj)icuous  by  its  ab- 
sence in  the  average  printitig-room  is  a light-tight  box 
for  exj)osed  or  unexpo.sed  paper,  writes  .Murston  in  the 
Bniisli  Journal  of  I’liolof/rapht/.  The  i)ackets  or  boxes 
in  which  sensitive  pai)cr  is  issued  liy  the  makers  are 
usuall.v  most  inconvenient  as  reganls  rapid  opening 
and  closing,  and  as  regards  light-tightness  when 
clo.sed  — in  the  latter  respect  a few  makers  cannot  be 
found  fault  with.  I have  made  several  very  convenieut 
boxes  at  various  times  in  this  way.  First  decide  the 
size  and  dejjtli  desireil.  alwa.vs  allowing  room  to  get 
the  fingers  around  to  pick  out  the  paper,  and  make  a 
frame  of  thin  wood  to  that  size,  the  width  of  the  wood 
Vicing  the  depth  of  the  box.  'I'liree-ply  can  be  used,  if 
care  is  taken,  but  half-inch  stuff  makes  a much  more 
serviceable  box.  .Vnother  frame  is  made  of  a depth 
of  about  an  inidi,  and  about  half-an-inch  larger  each 
way  than  the  first,  .so  that  it  will  drop  over  it  and  leave 
a space  all  arounfl  quite  slack.  .V  sheet  of  cardboard 
is  then  gluefl  and  tacked  over  each  frame,  the  second 
frame  forming  the  lid.  Brown  paper  strips  are  jiasted 


over  the  edges  and  corners  to  make  a good  job.  The 
advantage  of  this  sort  of  Viox  lies  first  in  its  cheapness, 
for  every  photographer  has  old  mounts  or  soiled  en- 
largements suitable  for  the  top  and  bottom:  and  sec- 
ond, in  the  great  convenience  in  use,  for  the  liil  is  light 
and  loose  and  is  lifted  by  a tout-h,  and  again  the  box  is 
closed  instantl.v  l)y  dropping  the  lid.  the  loose  fit 
making  this  certain.  At  the  same  time  accidental 
opening  is  not  likely  to  occur.  1 have  found  these  boxes 
particularly  useful  in  large  sizes. 

To  Sensitize  Fabrics 

A S.VLTIXG  or  sizing  bath  is  first  made  liy  rubliing  uj) 
180  grains  of  arrowroot  or  dextrine  in  a little  cold  water 
until  a smooth  paste  results;  make  this  u|)  to  three- 
fourths  of  a pint  with  boiling  water.  If  the  mixture  does 
not  at  once  become  gelatinous  it  should  be  kept  hot 
(not  boiling),  and  stirred  till  it  does.  It  should  then  be 
allowed  to  cool  a little,  and  KiO  grains  of  ammonium 
chloride  dis.solved  in  about  4 ounces  of  water  added  to 
it.  The  mixture  is  ap])lied  while  warm  to  the  washed 
and  ironed  fabric,  which  is  then  dried  and  sensitized  in 
the  following  bath: 

A.  Citric  acid 2.5  grains  50  g. 

Distilled  water jounce  5()0c.c.s. 

B.  Silver  nitrate  00  grains  125  g. 

Distilled  water jounce  500  ccs. 

Mix  the  two  solutions.  To  sensitize  the  fabric  use  a 
Buckle  or  Blanchard  brush.  Bin  the  fal)ric  to  a fiat 
lioard,  pour  ui)on  it  a little  of  the  silver  sensitizing  mix- 
ture rapidly  and  evenly,  spread  it  over  the  entire  sur- 
face and  dry  in  the  dark.  The  fabric  is  i)riuted  vii)on 
as  though  it  were  l’.( tone<l  with  an  acetate  and 
gold  toning  batli,  and  fixed  and  washed  like  ])apcr.  It 
is  <lesirable  after  washing  and  before  toning  to  ])ass  the 
print  through  a weak  .solution  of  .sodium  chloride  (com- 
mon salt ),  which  gives  reddish  brown  tones,  or  of  sodium 
carbonate,  which  gives  brownish  purj)le  tones. 

Exposures  With  Telephoto  Lenses 

The  well-known  suggestion  to  ascertain  the  expo- 
sure by  means  of  a meter,  ami  then  to  give  twice  that, 
may  be  .sound  enough  when  apjilied  to  the  subjects  and 
methods  generally  in  use  by  amateurs,  Imt  it  wdl  not 
do  when  working  with  telephoto  lenses  for  laudscai)e- 
I)uri)oses.  When  the  lu'arest  shadow  is  perhaps  fifty  <ir  a 
luimlred  yards  from  the  camera,  which  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  such  a case,  it  is  very  much  lighter  than 
it  is  when  clo.se  at  baud,  and  the  meter-exposure,  in- 
stead of  being  on  the  short  side,  is  a])t  to  be  the  other 
way.  Experience  is  t he  best  guide  in  such  ca.scs,  ami  one 
soon  gets  to  k?iow  almost  instinctively  what  :dlowauce 
to  make  for  the  lightening  of  the  deeix'st  shadows  by 
distance.  It  varies  not  oid.v  with  the  distance,  but  with 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time,  as  is  oidy 
what  we  might  ex[)ecl,  since  it.  is  essentially  an  atmos- 
pheric ])henomenon.  J'lie  allowance  ma.v  be  less  when 
an  orthochromatic  j)late  and  a color-screen  ai'e  used 
than  when  they  are  not;  but,  in  any  case,  the  exixisiu-e 
that,  is  given  should  not  excec(l  what  the  meter  imli- 
cates;  while  if  the  distances  included  arc  great,  ami 
there  is  any  haze,  tins  may  \\<-ll  be  cut  down  to  one-half 
or  even  to  one-cjuartcr.  Plinlo(/riij>lii/. 

;!I7 


The  second  of  A])ril  was  a memorable  day  for  Lon- 
don— climatically.  A Itlizzard,  such  as  is  almost  un- 
known in  mid-winter,  was  raging  through  the  streets. 
The  air  was  filled  with  huge,  ragged,  blinding  flakes  of 
snow.  The  mails  and  sidewalks  were  ankle-deep  in 
semi-solid  slush.  Snow-covered  motor-busses  and  taxis 
churned  their  way  through,  and  pedestrians  knew  it  — 
to  their  cost.  War-time  London,  unswejjt  London, 
snow-covered  London!  London  filled  with  khaki-clad 
soldiers  from  dominions,  colonies,  protectorates:  from 
all  the  climes  of  the  world.  White  men,  red  men,  Inown 
men,  black  men.  f.ondon  a sight  worth  traveling  many 
miles  to  see  and  to  record,  so  bewildering  in  its  abnormal 
slush  and  snow,  and  so  stirring  in  its  congregated  man- 
hood of  empire,  all  there  with  one  set  purpo.se  — the 
defense  of  its  liberties  and  the  defeat  of  its  enemies. 
London  the  luxurious,  the  clean  and  tidy,  is  no  more. 
For  the  time  being,  road-sweepers  have  been  taken  for 
more  stirring  and  vital  work,  and  even  many  of  the 
familiar  motor-busses  are  in  France!  London  is  an  epit- 
ome of  the  Emiiire,  and  shows  clearly  the  bending  of 
the  whole  energies  of  the  race  to  the  very  serious  work 
in  haml. 

Such  were  the  impressions  of  your  correspondents  as 
they  waded  along  the  water-logged  Strand  on  their 
way  to  the  Camera  Club.  \N  hat  a pity  military  necessi- 
ties forbid  us  to  record  photographically  this  phase  of 
our  city,  for  it  would  remain  of  intense  interest  for  all 
time. 

The  new  exhibition  at  the  Camera  did)  proved  to  be 
a collection  of  paintings  by  a group  of  Yorkshire 
artists,  and  as  our  l)usiness  is  no  more  to  record  such 
shows  than  tramps  about  London,  we  will  spare  the 
reader  any  further  reference  to  it.  Rut  the  show  at  the 
f’amera  Club  that  has  just  closed  is  of  solid  interest  to 
{djotograjihers.  It  was  organized  by  the  Platinotype 
Company,  and  the  work  of  several  well-known  profes- 
sional photographers  was  shown,  all  printed  in  one  or 
another  of  the  processes  for  which  the  Platinotype 
Company  is  famous.  Moreover,  it  was  made  the  occa- 
sion to  introduce  the  first  jiublic  demonstration  of  the 
new  palladium  ])rinting-process,  ami  many  of  the  prints 
hanging  on  the  walls  were  made  by  it.  Palladium,  al- 
though rarer  than  platinum,  is  at  the  moment  cheaper 
than  the  last-named  metal,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  this  is  the  chief  cau.se  that  has  led  the  enterprising 
Platinotype  Com]iany  to  introduce  it,  as  it  is  put  on 
the  market  at  a price  lower  than  platinum-pa])er.  It 
giv  es  a rich  .sc|)ia  tone  by  cold  development;  but  it 
.seems  that  the  developer  may  be  used  at  almost  any 
temiierature  without  ill  effect.  It  is  very  similar  to 
sei)ia  Japine  in  appearance,  and  the  manipulation  is 
virtually  the  same;  but  the  chemicals  u.sed  are  different. 
One  advantage  of  this  new  paper  is  that  thin  negatives 
may  lie  made  to  yield  contrasty  luints  by  the  addition 
of  bichromate  of  potash  to  the  developer.  If  this  can 
be  worked  accurately  and  with  regularity,  it  would 
often  be  a great  conveiucnce  to  ])hotographers  who  do 
not  always  manage  to  expose  and  develoj)  their  plates 
to  perfection.  fVe  have  just  lately  had  occasion  to 
make  .‘ome  sets  of  prints  in  Sati.sta  — the  new  Plati- 
notype paper  rcfcrreil  to  .some  months  back  — and  have 
found  repeatedly  that  the  po.ssibility  of  bleaching  out 
the  silver-image  and  leaving  only  the  thin  [ilatinum 
impression  is  a distinct  advaidage  where  delicate  results 
are  desired.  'Phe  elimination  of  the  very  definite  silver- 
image  leaves  the  [irint  with  less  detail,  a slight  vague- 
ne.ss,  which  is  just  what  one  wants  for  certain  effects. 


Dr.  Atkin  Swan,  of  Alpine  photographic  fame,  and 
Mr.  A.  L.  Coburn  enlivened  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  by  defending  the  use  of 
orthochromatic  plates,  and  from  very  different  stand- 
points. One  woidd  have  thought  that  the  day  was 
])ast  when  such  defense  was  necessary.  But  somebody 
was  supposed  to  have  ventured  the  statement  that  in 
certain  circumstances  ordinary  plates  were  superior  for 
a specified  purpose  to  orthochromatic  — a perfectly 
harmless  and  true  assertion,  one  would  have  thought. 
But  not  so  for  our  doughty  champions  of  orthochro- 
matism. Me  do  not  gather  that  much  that  was  new 
could  be  gleaned  from  either  Dr.  Swan’s  learned  and 
scientific  discourse,  or  from  Mr.  ('oburn's  treatment  of 
the  subject  from  his  own  particular  point  of  view.  But 
their  seriousness  paved  the  way  for  an  amusing  and 
heated  discussion,  and  in  these  serious  days  anything 
that  conduces  to  merriment  is  [to  be  welcomed. 

Lady  Syl)il  Grant,  Lord  Rosebery's  eldest  daughter, 
who  has  always  taken  photography  seriously,  is  now- 
acting  as  official  jihotographer  to  the  Royal  Naval  Air- 
Service  Corps  at  Roehampton.  She  makes  ascents  in 
the  kite-balloon  several  times  a week,  and  her  skill  and 
photographic  experience  enable  her  to  do  valuable  work, 
which,  it  is  said,  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
men-photographers.  Primrose  House,  where  she  has 
l)een  living  for  the  last  seven  years,  has  now  been  turned 
into  a hospital  and,  as  it  is  opposite  the  flying-ground. 
Lady  Sybil  has  every  facility  and  encouragement  to 
devote  herself  to  this  work.  ^Ye  have  often  collaborated 
with  Lady  Sybil,  and  her  original  and  spontaneous 
verses  have  ajipeared  in  several  magazines  illustrated 
with  our  child-photographs.  On  one  occasion  at  Prim- 
rose House  we  got  a snapshot  of  her  in  the  garden 
surrounded  by  her  Pyreneean  mountain-dogs,  which 
breed  she  has  introduced  into  England.  At  another 
time,  in  Switzerlaml,  we  tried  a portrait  of  her  on  a 
veranda;  but,  like  many  other  faces  that  tempt  the 
photographer,  hers  is  a difficult  one  to  render  with  any 
justice.  .\s  Lady  Sybil  Grant  has  made  a successful 
aerial  photographer,  one  hopes  that  other  women  will 
enter  the  lists  and  release  some  men  for  the  fighting- 
service.  That  they  have  the  necessary  courage  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  anil  many  of  them  — one  knows  from  ex- 
hibitions— have  the  necessary  skill. 

There  has  been  much  discu.s.sion  in  London,  lately, 
about  the  films  that  are  shown  at  the  Kinemas,  and 
the  authorities  are  now  taking  steps  that  the  censoring 
shall  be  still  more  dra.stic,  so  that  their  influence  on 
children  shall  not  be  a harmful  one.  The  Kinema 
Gommittee,  now  sitting,  procures  the  direct  evidence  of 
children,  themselves,  which  seems  going  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.  It  was  di.sappointing,  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  to  learn  that  they  did  not  care  about 
flowers,  nor  were  they  more  interested  in  birds  and 
their  nests.  The  love-dramas  also  came  in  for  the  dis- 
aj)proval  of  these  young  people.  M’hen  pressed  to  say 
what  they  wanted,  three  little  schoolgirls  said  “the 
sort  of  things  that  really  happened,’’  and  another  small 
Irish  child  said  she  wouhl  like  to  .see  a fairy.  This  last 
wish  was  of  particular  interest  to  us  as  we  have  just 
com])leted  another  children’s  story  with  thirty  photo- 
grai)hic  illustrations,  the  subject  being  the  fimling  of  a 
fairy  by  a little  girl  — not  one  of  the  easiest  things  for 
the  reali.stic  camera  to  accomiilish. 

C’.\RiNE  .\ND  M'ill  Caddy. 

If.  on  account  of  the  age-limit  or  physical  disability, 
you  are  unable  to  break  a lance  for  your  country,  buy  a 
government  bond;  it  is  entirely  non-taxable. 
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Printing  in  Comfort 

Pkixting-machines,  human  or  otherwise,  liave  their 
legitimate  place  in  the  commercial  world.  (Quantity  is 
their  end  and  aim.  Photographers  — ])articularly  ama- 
teurs— who  lay  claim  to  the  title  artist,  must  needs 
make  their  own  prints.  This  implies  the  u.se  of  a 
printing-frame.  The  ancestors  — if  not  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. at  least  of  the  American  ideal  of  freedom  — left 
the  old  cramped  life  of  Europe  for  the  larger,  fuller  life 
on  this  spacious  continent . Ilapjry  the  photographer  — 
artist,  amateur  or  professional — who  has  the  courage  to 
follow  their  example  to  the  extent  of  leaving  his  old 
printing-frames  and  obtaining  larger  ones.  The  larger 
the  better  — up  to  8 x 10.  even  if  your  largest  negative 
is  only  3j  x 4^.  Get  the  stronger  professional  style  and 
do  not  be  afraid  to  get  more  than  one  frame.  With 
developing-papers  you  can  load  three  or  four  printing- 
frames  almost  as  easily  as  one,  when  your  hands  are 
dry  between  developing-sessions.  Sunlight-printing  — 
a most  enjoyable  experience  with  six  frames  — becomes 
exciting  with  twelve  and  high.speed-work  with  twenty- 
four. 

If  you  ever  use  films,  let  your  character  develop  to 
the  degree  necessary  for  the  financial  strain  of  blowing 
yourself  — pardon  the  expression,  but  one  as.sociates 
blowing  with  glass  — to  some  lnd)ble-and-scratch-free 
plate-glass  for  all  these  printing-frames.  Every  now 
and  then  you  will  more  than  balance  the  cost  by  not 
having  a Ijiibble  from  the  printing-frame  glass  jjriuted 
squarely  in  your  Eairy  Queen's  eye.  The  larger  frame 
has  the  advantage  that  you  can  in.sert  and  remove  the 
paper  and  view  it  for  sunlight-printing  with  much 
greater  ease  than  in  tlie  regular  size  frame  built  just  to 
fit  the  size  negative  yon  u.se.  In  the  larger  frame,  the 
negative  and  printing-paper  for  sunlight-])rinting  may 
be  placed  so  that  the  ])art  you  wish  to  examine  most 
particularly  during  the  printing  may  be  viewed  easily 
instead  of  reposing  firmly  under  the  hinge  of  the  back 
of  the  frame.  A'ou  may  use  a larger  size  (,)f  jiaper  anil 
print  two  or  Tnore  negatives  on  the  same  sheet,  thereby 
saving  .something  on  the  cost  of  i)aper,  and  time  and 
bother  in  washing  prints.  A on  can  have  a broad,  white 
border  by  using  the  larger  [>aper  masked  to  the  size  of 
your  small  negative.  You  can  slide  the  mask  around 
freely  and  not  expose  ])arts  of  the  negative  beyond  the 
mask  or  bend  the  mask  it.self.  Aon  are  able  to  print 
several  miniature  negatives  along  the  hinge  of  a large 
frame  all  at  the  same  time  if  they  are  arranged  pro- 
gressively in  the  order  of  their  density,  sliding  a piece 
of  cardboard  over  the  thinner  negatives  as  they  jirint. 

Tliere  is  a furtherecononiy  accomplished  by  t he  use  of 
the  freedom  of  .space  allowed  by  the  larger  frame.  It  is 
po.ssible  with  remarkably  little  trouble  to  print  the 
best  part  of  two  or  three  negatives  on  one  jiicce  of 
[laper.  said  jiaper  to  be  considerably  smaller  than  the 
combined  area  of  the  two  or  three  negatives  added  to- 
gether. Protect  part  of  the  sensitive  paper  from  light 
with  thin  black  paper  such  as  one  finds  in  plate-boxes 
or  with  films.  Print  the  jiart  of  negative  you  desire, 
letting  the  negative  lap  over  on  the  black  jiaper.  Then 
cover  the  iirintcd  part  with  black  pa[)er  and  print  on 
the  unexposed  part.  4\ith  developing-jiajiers  a few 
j)encil-marks  will  help  you  to  get  the  black  [laper  in 
the  right  place  for  second  printing.  'I'lius,  by  leaving 
out  the  foregrounds,  two  pictures  from  the  best  jiart 
of  a X Ij  negative  may  be  pirintcd  on  a single  4 x .5 
sheet  or  on  the  postcard-size.  3 j x .aj. 

.\nd  now.  as  the  doctor  says,  "I  have  saved  the  bill 
untd  the  last.”  profe.ssional  or  strong,  durable,  non- 
cussing printing-frame,  according  to  several  catalogs  of 
photo-supplies,  averages  seventeen  percent  more  in 
price  than  the  amateur  or  le.ss  satisfactory  style.  ,\ 


printing-frame,  like  a piano  — and  some  other  nice 
things — lasts  a life-time,  and  seventeen  divided  by 
fifty  or  sixty  years  looks  foolish,  d'he  price  of  the  8 x 10 
frame  approximates  twice  that  of  either  3j  x 4.j  or 
4 X .5,  l)ut  yon  can  print  twice  as  many  ])ictures  with  it 
more  quickly  and  more  comfortably. 

Eor  sunlight-printiTig  it  is  well  to  pinch  the  glass  and 
biick  of  the  frame  near  the  hinge  vigorously  with  one 
hand  while  viewing  the  progress  of  the  ])rinting,  to 
prevent  the  slipping  of  the  i)hoto-pai)er  on  the  nega- 
tive. Hut  you  really  liave  to  do  this,  to  prevent  slipping, 
even  in  the  small  printing-frame.  Aloreovcr,  the  action 
soon  becomes  absolutely  automatic,  and  is  perfornicil 
uncon.sciously.  I ])  to  and  including  the  5x8  size,  the 
back  of  the  frame  should  be  broken  for  the  hinge  a 
third  of  its  length  instead  of  in  the  middle.  This  gives 
the  photogra])her  more  show  literally  as  well  as  fig- 
uratively. And  last  but  not  lea.st,  the  small  printing- 
frame  should  l>e  reverently  ke|)t  in  its  place,  and  that 
is  in  the  attic! 

Edwin  H.  WiiiTrNo. 

Substituting  Platinum  for  Silver 

It  is  po.ssible  to  turn  the  image  of  a bromide  or  gas- 
light print  from  silver  into  platinum  by  a method  de- 
scribed some  years  ago  by  Professor  \amias.  d'lie 
image  is  first  thoroughly  bleached  in  a .solution  of  mer- 
curic chloride  in  the  same  way  that  a negative  is  inten- 
sified. and.  after  washing,  is  developed  in  some  non- 
staining  develo]3er.  The  result  is  a print  which  has  its 
contrasts  greatly  increased  by  the  intensification  due 
to  supiilementing  the  silver  image  with  mercury.  On 
immersing  such  a |)rint  in  an  aci<lificd  solution  of 
potassium  chloro])latinite,  such  as  is  used  for  platinum 
toning,  the  mercury  in  the  image  is  replaced  l)y  jjlati- 
nuni,  and,  wdien  this  is  done,  t he  silver  image  can  be 
removed  altogether  by  means  of  one  of  the  ordinary  re- 
<lucers,  such  as  arc  useil  for  negatives.  The  process  is  a 
good  example  of  the  way  in  which  a photographic 
image  once  obtained  can  be  modified  ami  transformed 
in  composition;  but  its  interest  is  theoretical  rather 
than  ]jractical. — Pholographii. 

A Rapid  Solution 

When  crystals  are  place<l  in  water  ami  allowed  to  lie 
at  the  bottom  undisturbed  they  di.ssolve  very  slowly. 
The  solution  which  they  form  remains  round  about 
them  and  prevents  a fresh  supply  of  water  fi-om  getting 
to  them  to  continue  the  ilissolving.  'Phis  is  remedied 
partly  by  shaking  or  stirring:  but  the  best  way  of  all  is 
to  place  the  substance  to  be  dissolved  in  a little  bag  of 
muslin,  or  similar  o[)eu  material,  and  suspeml  it  just 
below  the  top  of  the  liquid.  .Vs  soon  as  any  dissolves, 
the  .solution,  being  heavier  than  water,  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  ami  fresh  water  lakes  its  place; 
so  that  solution  takes  i>lace  rapidly  without  any  atten- 
tion. If  the  experiment  is  tried  in  a glass  vessel  with 
some  chemical  giving  a dense  solution,  as.  for  example, 
hypo,  the  solution  can  be  seen  dcsceTiding  from  llie  bag 
containing  the  crystals, — Pholoi/rapln/. 

Flare-Spots  and  How  To  Detect  Them 

AI,\ny  a photographer  in  buying  a lens  examim's  it 
critically  for  definition  right  up  to  the  corners  of  the 
plate,  and  beyond  if  it  is  to  be  used  with  a rising  front, 
l>ut  he  docs  not  think  of  testing  it  to  sec  if  it  has  allarc- 
spot.  lie  may  note  that  there  is  no  sign  of  such  a defect 
when  the  lens  is  used  on  the  usual  trial-subject;  but  it 
would  be  a very  ba<l  Icus.  indeed,  if  it  showed  one  then. 

( on.sequcnlly,  when  he  comes  to  use  it  on  the  type  of 
subject  which  will  show  a flare-spot,  if  one  exists,  he 

:!lt) 


finds  tliat  his  lens  is  suffering  from  it,  althougli  he  may 
have  used  the  instrument  for  years  without  suspecting 
its  latent  weakness.  To  ascertain  if  one  is  present,  the 
lens  should  he  focused  on  a lighted  lamp  in  a room 
otherwise  ilark,  or  on  some  small  window  forming  an 
intense  highlight.  The  ground-glass  is  then  critically 
examined,  the  camera  being  twisted  about  the  while, 
to  .see  if,  when  the  image  of  the  light  is  in  one  corner  of 
the  screen,  there  is  a ghost-image  of  it  anywhere  else.  The 
experiment  may  be  tried  with  the  lamp  at  different  dis- 
tances, focusing  for  each;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  the  lens 
to  have  it  very  near,  say  within  three  or  four  yards. 


these  may  be  overcome  geometrically  by  making  holes 
on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  “cut-out”  to  be  used, 
fastening  two  strings  of  equal  length  thereto,  pivoted 
on  two  nails  placed  an  equal  distance  from  the  center 
pivot  — all  according  to  the  uprightne.ss  of  position 
desired.  Due  to  superiority  of  group-photographs  as 
described  above,  tlu'ee  successive  legislative  bodies 
])urchased  pictures  of  this  design  in  preference  to  all 
other  composite-group  photographs  submitted.  The 
same  grtnqj-arrangement  may  be  used  successfully  to 
photograph  schools,  fraternities,  colleges,  athletic 
teams  and  other  organizations.  This  original  idea  is 


GKOUP-PIIOTOGKAPII 

since  flare  is  not  altogether  unavoidatile,  and  one  which 
was  only  noticed  in  such  circumstances  as  that  would 
be  a good  rather  than  a bad  feature,  since  it  has  been 
arranged  to  become  visible  only  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  would  be  least  likely  to  do  any  harm. 

Photoijraphy. 

An  Original  Group-Photograph 

TiiRorou  the  courtesy  of  the  IIolmlMje  Studio,  Bis- 
marck, N.  1).,  we  call  the  attention  of  photographers 
to  the  excellent  group-photograiih  rei)roduced  on  this 
page.  'I'he  individual  portraits  are  jjriuted  on  semi- 
matte pajter  in  order  to  halftone  ])roj)erly.  The  original 
completed  ])icture  is  .5t  l>y  7(1,  and  the  background  is 
white  felt  paste<l  on  Conqio-boanl.  The  drawing  of  the 
diagi’am  is  <lone  with  rule  and  compass,  in  order  to  en- 
sure ])erfect  .symmetry  anil  true  curves,  d'he  diameter 
of  the  circle  may  l>e  made  to  suit  the  individual  taste. 
Each  member  is  griuqieil  according  to  his  seat  in  the 
chamber, and  the  conqilcted  ])icture  is  an  exact  diagram 
of  the  IIou.se.  'I'he  labels  under  each  picture  do  away 
with  numbering  and  re-li.sting.  ,\ll  necessary  data  may 
be  read  at  a glance.  White  cardboard  is  used  for  the 
labels  and  the  data  are  written  with  black  ink;  then,  each 
card  is  glued  iiuder  each  picture,  b'or  beauty  and  sym- 
metry of  design  .some  prefer  the  .semicircle.  Should 
there  be  conqilaiuts,  due  to  the  tilting  of  the  portraits. 


HOLMBOE  STUDIO 

generously  given  to  photographers  to  use  to  their 
advantage  to  promote  and  hold  new  busine.ss. 

A Flashlight  Hint 

Although  the  ffasldight-season  is  over,  there  are 
many  oi)portunities  to  make  interesting  vacation  pic- 
tures at  night  during  the  summer-months.  A very 
heljiful  hint  is  given  by  11.  M.  F.,  in  the  Amateur 
J’hotographer,  which  is  well  to  remember.  lie  says  that 
many  i)hotogra pliers,  when  making  at-home  portraits 
by  means  of  flashlight,  or  domestic  figure  studies, 
make  a mi.stake  in  requesting  their  sitter  or  models  to 
keep  quite  still.  'I'o  this  cause  may  be  traced  many 
failures  in  this  class  of  work,  from  woodenness  or  the 
“stariness”  in  the  eyes.  It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  the 
flash,  when  a flash-powder  is  used,  is  practically  in- 
stantaneous, and  any  slight  movement  is  of  no  mo- 
ment, and  is  even  of  very  considerable  value  in  pre- 
venting the  defects  mentioned.  Of  course,  tliis  does 
not  ajqily  to  any  extremely  rapid  movement,  but  in 
domestic  figure-snbjects  any  ordinary  movements  made 
by  the  model  would  not  lie  rajiid  enough  to  cause  a 
blurred  or  doubled  image  in  the  negative.  Those  who.se 
chief  cause  of  failure  in  this  class  of  work  is  from  the 
wooden  aiqiearance  of  the  models  will  be  well  advised 
to  note  the  point  emphasized  above,  and  remember 
that  their  exposures  are.  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in- 
stantaneous — about  a twenty-fifth  of  a second. 
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The  Double  Cross 

for  the 

Amateur  Photographer 
and  Cyko 

A photographic  dealer  writes 
as  follows: 

“The  finisher  who  does  our  work 
cannot  any  longer  continue  to  use 
CYKO  Paper  on  account  of  the  in- 
crease in  cost  of  chemicals  and  labor, 
and  he  intends  to  substitute  a cheap 
brand  of  paper. 

“Our  finisher  prefers  to  keep  work- 
ing with  ANSCO  products  to  fulfill 
the  promises  made  in  his  advertise- 
ments as  regards  quality.” 

The  list  price  of  CYKO  is  the  same 
today  as  before  the  war,  although  raw 
materials  have  doubled  in  price. 

Can  you  beat  it? 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Eka  Guaranty 


Let  the  Imp  FlasKlite  Gun  Make  You 
a ^REfAL  Photographer 

Real  people  move!  Real  pictures  show 
action!  You  can  take  action  flashlights  of 
yourself  or  your  friends  simply  by  attaching  the 
Imp  Flashlite  Gun  to  your  camera.  Can  be 
used  on  any  camera  — on  your  camera!  Oper- 
ates night  or  day. 

The  Imp  brings  you  J^ucces-t 

Wonderful  results  — no  matter  how  slight  your 
knowledge  of  photography.  Merely  pull  the  trigger,  the  Imp  does  the  rest.  Dealers 
— here  ’s  a big  profit -maker!  Write  to-day. 


THE  IMPERIAL  BRASS  MFC.  CO.,  1201  West  Harrison  St.,  CHICAGO  Gun  complete,  $1.75 


Higgins’ 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Are  the  tmeet  and  best  inks  and  adhesives. 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
Higgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will 
be  a revelation  to  yon,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  pot  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 


SATISTA 

(MATT  SURFACE) 

For  black  and  white  prints  of 
superior  quality. 

Permanence  guaranteed. 

Drop  us  a postal  and  learn  all 
about  this  splendid  paper. 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


PHOT 0-ER A Advertising-Requirements 

PIIOTO-ERA  will  accept  no  advertising-copy  from  persons  unknown 
to  the  Publisher,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory 
endorsements  of  the  business-integrity  of  the  applicant,  and 
of  the  excellence  of  the  article  to  be  advertised. 

APPLICANTS  for  positions  as  operators,  salesmen  or  assistants  must 
furnish  evidence  of  their  efficiency  and  moral  character. 

PERSONS  offering  for  sale  studios,  or  cameras,  lenses  and  other  pho- 
tographic articles,  must  furnish  proof  of  their  good  stand- 
ing and  financial  responsibility;  for  obviously  PHOTO-ERA 
will  not  be  the  medium  of  transactions  about  which  there 
is  likely  to  be  the  least  question. 

EURTIIERIMORE,  the  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  appli- 
cations for  space  without  giving  the  reason  for  so  doing. 

By  pursuing  this  policy,  PHOTO-ERA  can  vouch  for  the  reliability 
of  all  its  advertisements 


1’hoto-Eea  tlie  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  .Vdvertisiiig 
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For  Snappy,  Brilliant  Negatives 

Load  Your  Camera  With  The  New 

ReXO  Recora  FILM 


''Every  Click  a.  Picture 


r^&cora 


Burh^&jr&mesi^. CHICAGO. 

roAO£  MAfiH  neotsrcRED  u.s.  rat.  ORf.  - ■ 


^^Xol»ecoraPli.K| 


KOfcTTTO  TO 

TOiWW.  IMl  31^  ?HCrK\«  1W<»,  \ 


Rexo  Film  marks  a new  advance  in  the  manufacture  of  roll  film.  It  was  not 
enough  that  it  possess  remarkable  speed,  superior  orthochromatic  quality  and  an 
emulsion  abundantly  rich  in  silver,  a new  feature  has  been  introduced  in  Rexo  Film. 

It  is 

The  Recording  Feature 

Ample  space  is  provided  between  each 
negative  for  writing  thereon  full  data 
relating  to  each  picture.  This 
made  with  ordinary  black  ink, 
film  is  developed. 

Try  This  New  Film 

We  want  every  amateur  in  America  to  try  Rexo 
Film— to  get  first  hand  knowledge  of  its  dependability 
— its  superior  picture  making  qualities.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Rexo  Film,  and  you  will  find  a new  aid  to 
better  pictures. 

Made  In  Sizes  To  Fit  All  Popular 
Roll  Film  Cameras 

Rexo  Film  is  the  latest  Rexo  Product  to  be 
placed  on  the  market.  Its  success  is  already 
phenomenal.  These  three  products— 


Film  and  Paper 

simplify  photography  and  insure  a higher 
percentage  of  clear,  sharp  pictures. 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Rexo  Photo  Products,  Made  By 

2JtO  E.  Ontario  St. 

CHICAGO 


Burkes  James  Inc 


] PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


len  Ordering  Goods  Remenilicr  the  I'hoto-Eka  (inara.nty 


W.  E.  Dunmore 

19  Boulevard  Montmartre 
Paris  ; France 

r 

'^he  Onl^  British  Wholesale  Dealer 
in  France 

Q Desires  the  Sole  Agency  for 
Cameras,  Films  and  Sundries. 

Q Correspondence  and  Catalogs  in^ 
vited. 

Q Exceptional  References. 

Q Travelers  covering  the  whole  of 
France ; very  large  connection. 


DIANOL 

“The  Simple  Developer”  for 

Plates,  Films  and  Papers 

The  developing-solution  is  made  up 
by  dissolving  in  water  with  Sulphite 
of  Soda. 

DIANOL  works  without  alkali,  acts 
quickly  and  gives  brilliant,  even  and 
detailed  negatives. 

DIANOL  is  the  best,  most  harmless, 
stainless  and  inexpensive  developer 
for  developing-papers. 

PRICES 

I oz.,  $1.00  4 oz.,  $3.50  I lb.,  $12.00 

R.  J.  FITZSIMONS 

75  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Copyi'ifrlitoil  in  C and  Ureat  llntain  l»y  Cliostorficld  l\Irl.ar 

Cojiyrijrlitcd  in  U.  S.  A.  Iiy  Intcrnatinnal  I'ilni  Service 


The  only  photographer  to  catch  the 
falling  Quebec  Bridge  was  equipped 
with  a GOERZ  ANGO  camera  fitted 
with  a GOERZ  DAGOR  lens.  Out  of  over 
one  hundred  press-photographers  at  the 
scene,  he  alone  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
above  picture,  which  is  now  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  taken.  We 
quote  the  following  from  the  photographer’s 
letter: 

“Many  photog- 
raphers, equipped 
witli  reflecting  cam- 
eras or  with  instruments  fitted  witli  liox-finders,  were  watch- 
ing the  span  at  tlie  time  it  fell.  At  the  moment  the  span 
gave  the  first  sign  of  falling,  I liail  merely  to  keeji  my  eyes 
u])on  the  brirlge  while  my  fingers  instinctively  pressed  the  Init- 
ton  at  the  right  instant.  I know  that  this  picture  could  not 
liavelieen  obtained  with  the  reflex-type  of  camera.  There  was 
not  sufficient  time  to  look  into  a hood  nor  to  focus  the  scene 
upon  the  ground-glass.” 

See  your  dealer  about  GOERZ  CAAIERAS  and 
GOERZ  LExNSES. 

C.P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

323  EAST  34  street:  NEW  YORK  CITY 


I*iioto-Eua  f ile  Hluc-Book  of  Pholograpliie  .\dverti.sing 


To  Stock  Plates  for  20 
Years  Before  Exposing 

is  not  a method  that  can  be 

recommended,  but  that  it  can  be 
done  successfully  is  shown  by  the  negative 
reproduction  herewith 


Plates  kept  and  exposure  made  and  developed  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  Richards  of  the  U.  S.  Metals  Refining  Co.,  Chrome,  N.  J. 
Age  of  Plate,  21  Years 

CRAMER  PLATES 

Dependable  and  Good 

G.  CRAMER  DRY-PLATE  CO.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Wlien  Orflering  Goods  Remc‘ml)er  tlie  Piioto-Kka  Guiu-aiily 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Thirty  cents  a line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines 
Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO-ERA,  383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE  FOR  SALE 


ENLARGEMENTS.  8 x 10,  25c. ; 11  x 14,  40c. ; Sepia  tones, 
10c.  extra.  Postpaid.  Complete  price-list  upon  application. 
The  Enlargement  Shop,  33  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CORONA  TYPEWRITER,  smallest  machine  made. 
Weight,  with  carrying-case  and  accessories,  84  lbs. ; price,  $50. 
Will  sell  mine  (brand-new)  at  bargain-price.  F.  A.  W.,  care  of 
Photo-Era  Magazine. 


ONE  GRAY  PARALLAX  REFLECTOR,  for  5 x 7 nega- 
tives, latest  model,  including  focusing  socket,  one -half  inch 
adjustment,  list-price  $8.00,  never  used,  at  bargain-price. 
Address,  F.  N.  H.,  care  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


LIGHTING  IS  THE  SECRET  OF  GOOD  PORTRAIT- 
URE. Learn  how  to  control  it  by  reading  “ The  Balance  of 
Light  and  Shade  in  Portraiture,  ” by  Wm.  H.  Towles,  former 
President,  P.  A.  of  A.  Large  octavo;  cloth-bound;  45  pages, 
46  illustrations.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.50  net.  Photo-Era  Mag- 
azine, 383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


ONE  5x7  PRESS  GRAFLEX  CAMERA,  perfect  con- 
dition, with  5x8  B.  &L.  Zeiss  Tessar  F/4.5  lens.  Plate -back 
with  one  double  holder.  Has  finder  for  vertical  pictures.  A 
bargain.  A.  G.  Trenholm,  Georgetown.  S.  C. 


IMPORTED  CAMERAS  AND  LENSES.  New  and  sec- 
ond-hand—Carl  Zeiss,  Goerz,  Berthiot,  Dallmeyer,  Voigt- 
ander;  Ica,  Nettel,  Ernemann.  Imported  Focal-Plane  and 
Reflex  STEREOSCCIPIC  CAMERAS  a speciality  — Gaumont, 
Verascope,  Richard,  etc.  Ica  5x7  enlarging-lantern.  Many 
cameras  not  to  be  duplicated : all  with  th^ir  accessories. 
Take  opportunity  of  BIG  WINTER-DISCOUNTS.  State 
what  you  want.  A.  Madeline,  320  Manhattan  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


LANDSCAPE-PHOTOGRAPHERS,  ATTENTION!  In 
order  to  close  out  a line  of  artist-mounts,  which  seems  beyond 
the  province  of  this  business  to  carry,  the  following  lots  of 
superb  heavy  cover-paper  are  offered  at  half  price,  $5.00  a 
ream  of  480  sheets,  204  x 25  inches.  Both  lots  are  particularly 
well  suited  to  landscape-work  on  Velvet  Green  or  green- 
vanadium-toned  prints  : 3 reams  Camel-Hair  Green  ; 2 reams 
Dark  Sultan  Green ; also  | ream  Carbon  Black  Antique.  Sam- 
ples on  request.  Shipment  by  express  or  freight  collect. 
Photo-Era  Magazine,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  U.  S.  A. 


THE  EVEKETT  PKESS 

INC. 


PRINTERS  OF  'PHOTO-ERA' 
And  Other  Quality  Publications 


SEVENTY- FOUR,  INDIA  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone,  Fort  Hill  One  - 0 - 0 - Six 


THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  RETOUCHING  ever  printed — 
“A  Complete  Treatise  on  Artistic  Retouching,  Modeling, 
Etching,  Art  and  Nature,  Art  and  Photography,  Character, 
Chiaroscuro,  Style  and  Individuality,”  by  Clara  Weisman. 
Price  $2.50.  Mailed,  post-paid,  for  $2.00,  by  Photo-Era. 


PORTFOLIO  OF  63  HALF  - TONES  OF  AURORA 
LIFE-STUDIES  ($7.50),  both  draped  and  in  the  nude,  and 
print-set  No.  300,  consisting  of  twelve  6x  10  original  nude  pho- 
tographs (statuary  poses) , $3.75  — total  value  $11 .25 for  $7.50 
net,  sent  by  express,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  Photo-Era  Mag- 
azine, 383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Each  subject  is 
an  art-gem,  and  the  variety  is  very  great. 


INSTRUCTION 


NEW  IDEAS.  NEW  METHODS.  Better  photographs. 
More  money.  Daddy  Lively’s  way  taught  by  a rapid  method. 
Complete  course  for  beginners,  opening  January  8, 1917.  Spe- 
cial Postgraduate  Course  for  Professionals  in  February. 
Write  for  catalog  and  information.  Southern  School  of 
Photography,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 


EXPERT  ADVICE  for  the  Amateur  Photographer  from 
one  who  has  had  long  practical  experience.  If  you  have  cam- 
era-problems, send  two-cent  stamp  for  particulars  to  Chas. 
F.  Rice,  P.  O.  Box  517,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED 


EXPERT  HOME-PORTRAIT  AND  STUDIO  OPERA- 
TOR, twenty-four  years’  experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
business;  good  manager;  age,  39  years;  married.  K.  D„  care 
Mrs.  Catherine,  611  West  181st  St.,  New  York  City. 


THERE  IS 

NO  BETTER  WAY  TO  GET  BIG  RESULTS 
FROM  A SMALL OUTLAY 
THAN  THROUGH  THE 
CLASSIFIED  Department  of  Photo-Era 


^^Pictorial  Composition  and 
the  Critical  Judgment  of 
Pictures” 

By  HENRY  R.  POORE,  A.N.A. 

Seventh  Edition.  Revised,  1913 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
Price,  cloth  - $2.00 

PHOTO-ERA,  Trade  Agent 

383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE  PHOTO-ERA  “ BLUE-LIST 

Reliable  Dealers  in  Your  City 


KODAK  - FINISHING 

For  Those  Who  Desire  the  Best 

Expert  workmen,  modern  methods,  improved  equipment 
and  tested  chemicals  ensure  best  results 

Mail  Us  Your  Vacation-Films 
ROBEY -FRENCH  CO..  38  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Principal  New  England  Dealers 

in  Goerz  Cameras  and  Lenses,  Ansco  Goods;  Manufac- 
turers of  Smith  Semi-Achromatic  Lenses  ; Highest  Class 
Developing  and  Printing  ; Expert  Repairers  of  Photo- 
Apparatus  and  every  type  of  optical  instrument. 

PINKHAM  & SMITH  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

288  Boylston  Street  13 Vs  Bromfield  Street 

ICA  NIKLAS  CAMERAS 

$OQ  00  We  have  a few  of  these  cameras.  $|K  00 
For  photo’s  21  x .3;.  Helios  lens 
F/8,  Auto  Shutter  and  Film-Pack  Adapter.  Regular 
ICA  quality  throughout.  Very  special.  Order  now. 

J.  L.  LEWIS,  522  Sixth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  AND  USED 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS 

We  are  still  showing  ICA  and  other  high-grade  cameras. 
We  accept  in  exchange,  or  buy  for  cash,  latest  models  only. 

Tremont  Camera  Exchange 

no  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  (or  our  bargain-list 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

ARTISTIC  MOUNTS 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  WEIGHTS/or 

Mounting  Sketches  and  Prints 

THE  SEYMOUR  COMPANY 
245  7th  Avenue  (24th  Street)  - - New  York 

A Great  Camera  Opportunity 

Obtain  almost  any  camera  you  want  at  15% to  50%less 
than  regular  list-price.  Ten  days’  trial  guaranty  on 
every  outfit. 

DAVID  STERN  COMPANY 

THE  NATIONAL  CAMERA-EXCHANGe) 

1047  E.  Madison  Street  Chicago.  III. 

Pinachrome ; Pinacyanol 

\A#  A IVI  f*\  In  original  Meister,  Lucius 

^ Bruning  containers.  State 
how  much  you  have  and  price  of  same.  Address; 
D.  E.  W.,  3942  Connecticut  Street,  St.  Louis  Mo. 

THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED 

for  a high-class,  reliable,  up-to-date  dealer  IN  THE 
NORTHWEST.  Whom  would  our  subscribers 
recommend?  PUBLISHER  OF  PHOTO-ERA 

LIFE-STUDIES  $12.50  r»r  $10.00 

To  stimulate  thesale  of  Aurora  Life-Studies,  from  living 
models,  we  are  authorized  to  offer  the  portfolio  of  63 
half-tone  reproductions  ($7.50)  with  any  set  of  direct  pho- 
tographs ($5.00)  for  $10.00.  express  paid,  in  the  U.  S. 

PHOTO-ERA  - Boston.  U.  S.  A. 

PHOTO-ERA  GUARANTY 

PHOTO-ERA  guarantees  the  trustworthiness  of  every  advertisement  which 
appears  in  its  pages.  Our  object  is  to  secure  only  such  advertisers  who  will  accord 
honorable  treatment  to  every  subscriber.  We  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  accepting 
advertisements  and  publish  none  which  has  not  been  proved  desirable  by  the  most 
searching  investigation.  Thus  in  patronizing  such  advertisers  our  subscribers  protect 
themselves. 

If,  despite  our  precautions,  the  improbable  should  occur  and  a subscriber  be  sub- 
jected to  unfair  or  dishonest  treatment,  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  effect  a satisfactory 
adjustment,  provided  that,  in  answering  the  advertisement,  PHOTO-ERA  was  men- 
tioned in  writing  as  the  medium  in  which  it  was  seen.  The  complaint,  however,  must 
be  made  to  us  within  the  month  for  which  the  issue  containing  the  advertisement 
was  dated.  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  I’iioto-Era  (jiiaranty 


Photo-Era  To  Increase  Its  Price 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  cost  of 
coated  paper,  printing  and  halftones  — due  to  the  Euro- 
pean war  — the  Publisher  has  been  obliged  to  advance  the 
subscription-price  of  PHOTO-ERA  from  $1.50  to  $2.00;  single 
copy,  from  15  cents  to  20  cents. 

The  slight  increase  in  price  will  go  into  effect  March  1, 
1917,  and  subscriptions  received  before  that  date  will  be  ac- 
corded the  old  rate,  viz.,  $1.50  a year;  clubbing-price,  $1.25. 

Whereas  the  slight  increase  of  fifty  cents  may  not  mean 
much  to  the  individual  subscriber,  in  the  aggregate  it 
is  vitally  important  to  the  Publisher,  as  it  will  enable  him 
to  help  meet  the  greatly  increased  expenses  of  publishing 
PHOTO-ERA  without  diminishing  its  many  excellences  that 
have  given  it  the  high  reputation  it  enjoys  among  photo- 
graphic magazines. 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Publisher. 


FEDERAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

Devonshire  and  Water  Streets,  Boston,  Mass. 

ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  OUR 

SAVINOS-DEPARTMENT 

in  which  special  consideration  is  given  to  MAIL-ACCOUNTS. 
Deposits  may  be  sent  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  upward. 
Further  particulars  will  be  furnished  gladly  upon  request. 
Last  dividend  paid  at  rate  of  4%. 

Checking- Accounts  Atso  Welcomed 

TOTAL  RESOURCES $11,500,000.00 


1’]K)TO-Eka  tlie  ]ihie-l?ook  of  Photogniphic  Advertising 


JANUARY 


Joumai  of  Photographj 


Copyright,  1913,  A.  H.  Barnes 


ANSCO 


The  Sign  of  the 
Ansco  Dealer 


Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2 
Equipped  with  Modico  An- 
astisrmat  Lens,  F 7.5,  $17,50; 
with  Ansco  A nastijjmat  Lens, 
F 6.3,  in  Extraspeed  Bionic 
shutter,  $27.50. 


ANSCO  COMPANY 

BITSTCHA^ITOlSr,  NEW 


Make  that  gift  an  Ansco  Vest-Pocket 
No.  2 and  you  will  share  in  the  happiness 
it  brings  with  its  picture  records  of  the 
big  outdoors  and  of  your  friends  who  love 
the  moods  and  sports  of  winter  time. 

So  compact  and  so  light  it  can  be  carried 
in  your  pocket,  the  Ansco  Vest-Pocket 
No.  2 can  be  quickly  brought  into  action 
to  take  the  picture  you  want. 

It  is  the  smallest  and  lightest  camera 
made  to  take  214  x 314  pictures,  and  the 
only  vest-pocket  camera  with  a micrometer 
focusing  device.  Clear  and  sharp  enlarge- 
ments can  be  made  from  the  pictures 
it  takes. 

Ansco  Cameras  are  priced  from  $2  up. 
Get  a catalog  from  the  Ansco  dealer,  or 
write  direct  to  us. 


I’hoto-Eua  the  Itl\u‘-B()ok  of  I’liotognipbic  Advertising 


This  is  the  actual  size  of  the 

Vest  Pocket 

Autographic 

Kodak 

Small  enough,  as  you  see,  to  slip 
in  pocket,  hand  bag  or  muff  and 
yet  big  enough,  as  the  resulting 
pictures  will  prove,  to  tell  the  story 
in  a clean-cut,  convincing  fashion. 

Mechanically  as  right  as  a watch 
— photographically  as  capable  as  any  camera. 


THE  PRICE. 

V'est  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak,  meniscus  achromatic  lens  and  Kodak  Ball 

Bearing  shutter,  ...........  $6.00 

Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak  Special,  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  f.1.1  and 

Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter,  ........  10  00 

Ditto,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat,  / 6.9  lens,  ......  20.00 

Ditto,  with  Bausch  & Lomb  Kodak  Anastigmat,  /.6.9  lens,  (formerly  listerl 

as  the  Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat)  ........  22.50 


KASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

R0CHP:STER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

A t your  dealer' s 


^Vhpn  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  PiiotoEra  Guaranty 
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VELOX 


A photographic  paper  made 
especially  for  the  amateur  and 
carefully  adapted  to  his  needs. 

NKPKRA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  Tit  Kodak  City. 

At  your  dealer' s. 
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GETTY  CENTER  LIBRARY 


3 3125  00615  5911 


